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NATEONAX.  EDTJCATTOlSr. 


The  sabfloriber  will  begin  early  in  1871,  to  print  under  the  general  title  of  Natioitjll 
Education,  a  aeries  of  volumes  designed  to  embrace  a  oompreheniire  survey  of  the  His* 
tory,  Organization,  Administration,  Studies,  Discipline,  and  Statistics  of  Public  Schools 
of  dificrent  grades  and  for  all  classes,  and  of  other  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  for  the  public  service  generally  in  different  Conntriee.  The  seiiee 
will  embrace-^ 

Fabts  I  AND  n.    Elbmshtabt  AND  Secondabt  Instbuctioh. 

Yolnme  I.    TIm  Gennaa  Statai.— Tb :  Anhalt,  Anstila,  Badm,  Bavaria,  Bmasvlek,  EaaofW, 
Heasa-Caasal,  HMM-Damtttadt,  IJachtMMtila,  Iipp*-D*tewld,  lippe-ShanmlMVf , 
lAomnbrngf  MacUenVofg,  Naanv,  Oldaabuig,  RoMla,  Bmuh,  Saxonj,  8aB»-Al- 
tanbuzf ,  8az»-Cobniv,  Baxa-Miinhigen,  Baxa-Wdinar,   BehwanbvK,  Waldeek, 
Wnrtantefg,  and  the  Fiia  Cltka,  to0BUi«r  niih  a  Svnmiaiy  of  tha  Xdaoatloiial 
Syftama  and  StatbtSca  tat  Um  whole  of  Germany, 
n.    Switanrland,  France,  Belgiiim,  HoUaad,  Denmaric,  Norway  and  8w«d«i,  Biwla, 
Tuikej,  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
m.    Great  Britain  and  the  Amerioan  Statca— with  a  eompariioii  of  ihe  lystMnt  and  con- 
dition of  Poblle  Sehooli  of  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Grades  la  the  United 
Btatei,  with  thoee  of  the  more  adTanoed  Statee  of  Bnrope. 
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Pabt  IV.    pBorBsaioNAL,  C1A88,  AND  Spbcial  Instbuctioh. 

Tolame  I.    Sdentiflc  and  Technical  Sehooli  pvqiaxatofy  to  the  ooenpatlons  of  Agriealtino,  AzehltaetuM, 
Ooounerae,  Engineering,  Mannlhctnring,  Meehanlca,  Mining,  Narlgatlon,  Ito. 
n.    Normal  Sehooli,  Teacben  Inaiitates  and  AmodatkiM,  and  other  Agendei  tat  the  Protaekm- 

al  Tnlnlag  and  Improvement  of  Teaehen. 
m.    Military  SchoolaandConrBMof  Instraetlon  in  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  of  War  by  Land  and  Sea. 
lY.    PrBTentive  and  BoAwmatoiy  Sohools  and  Agendes  ftr  Neglected,  Ttiiant,Tldo«ia,  and  Crimi- 
nal Children  and  Tooth. 
T.    Proftmlonal  Sehoole,  AMociatlona,aad  Legal  Beqalnmcnti  veepeeting  the  Pxaetlee  of  Law, 

Medicine,  and  Theology. 
TI.    Temale  Education :  or  PnbUe  Schods  and  other  Instltatlons  Ibr  the  Bdneatlon  of  Gfals. 
TIL    Inatltatfama  and  Special  Instmotlon  fat  the  Xzoeptiooal  Claises— the  Deaf-mute,  BUad, 
Yeeble-mlnded,  Orphaa,  fro. 

Pabt  Y.    Institutions  fob  Supfubxbntabt  InstbUction. 

To  provide  ibr  the  Defleiendes  or  the  Oontlnmmoe  of  the  Inatrootlon  given  In  Segolar  S^iools, 
(inch  aa  Librartea,  Lectnrea,  Special  Claana.) 

Pabt  YL    Societies  and  Museums  fob  thb   Adtancement  of  Abts,  Educa* 

tion,  lltebatube,  and  science. 

Pabt  YIL    Catalogue  of  the  best  Pubucations  on  Schools  and  Education 

IN  Diffebent  Countbies. 


Each  Tolnme  will  be  eomplete  In  itaelf,  and  will  contain  at  least  mven  hundred  pages,  of  the  same  die 
typo  and  paper,  aa  the  American  Joomal  of  Edncation,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  mall,  ezprem,  or  other- 
wbe,  according  to  the  dlrectloai,  and  at  the  risk  and  expenee  of  the  person  ordering  the  aame. 

Orders  willbe  recdvod  for  any  one  of  the  Tolnmee  In  advance  of  pablieatlon  at  fSJX)  per  oopy  sewed 
and  Id  paper  cover,  for  which  at  least  $4^  will  be  charged  after  pablieatlon* 

PereoDs  ordering  any  voltune  wiU  be  notifled  vrtien  the  same  is  ready  for  delivery  and  it  ^nll  be  forward* 
ed,  on  recdving  the  sabecriptkm  price  according  to  the  above  terms.  ^ 

HJENBY  BARNARD,  Publisher  of  American  Joonal  of  EdneslloB. 
Jan.  15, 1871.  Hartford,  Comi 
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The  following  Report  on  Teclmical  Schoolf ,  and  Spedal  Instniction  gener- 
allj  in  different  coantries,  was  printed  in  its  present  fonn  bj  the  snbecriber  in 
pnTsnance  of  a  call,  Jan.  19th,  1870,  bj  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  on  the 
Commissioner  of  Edaeation  for  information  on  the  subject  It  was  not  completed 
80  as  to  be  commnnicated  to  Congress  at  the  time  (Idarch  15)  his  connection 
with  the  Office  ceased ;  and  has  been  brought  to  its  present,  still  incomplete, 
I  condition,  at  the  special  leqoest  of  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Eda- 

eation and  Labor,  at  whose  instance  the  call  was  originallj  made.  This  portion 
(pages  S3  to  786)  is  now  published  under  the  order  of  the  House  to  print,  in  ad- 
Tance  of  the  completion  of  the  chapters  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  meet  the 
\  calls  on  him  for  information  respecting  this  class  of  institntions. 

As  originallj  planned,  this  Document  would  hare  constituted  a  portion  (Part 

r^  IV)  of  a  comprehensiTe  surrey  of  National  Education  in  difierent  countries, 

j^^  which  the  undersigned  had  commenced  in  1854,  in  view  of  a  thorough  discus- 

'  sion  of  the  condition  and  improvement  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  United  States. 

•i^  This  Surrey  would  embrace — 


Pa&TB  I  ANB  n.     ElBXBNTAST  AND  SbCONBJLBT  EdUOATION. 
Yoluiie  L    Th«  G«niima  Statoi. 
J  n.  •BwltnrlSDd,  FxmaM,  Belgiam,  HoUaad,  Btnmaik,  Norwmj  and  Sirtden, 

^  Roftift,  Tukqr,  Gxeeoe,  Italy,  Spftln,  Portogal,  Great  Britain. 

m.    The  ABMclean  Btati    with  a  oompariaon  of  Um  ignitaiiM  and  eondltSon  of 
Pnblie  Behoola  In  Um  United  StalM,  with  thoae  of  tha  moia  adTsnead 

"^  atalaa  of  Airopa. 

'% 

,  t:  Pa&T  in.     UVITBBSITIEB,    CoLLBOES,  AHD  OTHSR  IxSTITUTIOKB   OV  SXTPB- 

X  BIOB  InBTBUOTIOB. 

^  Pabt  IY.  .Pbovbbbional,  Clabb,  abd  Spbcial  Instbitctiok. 

(Sohoola  of  Tbeology,  Law,  Madldna,  Taachlng,  Agrionltua,  Oommaroa, 
Enginaaring,  Navigation,  MInaB,  Taohnology,  &o.) 

Pabt  Y.    Sofplbxbittabt  Ibbtbuotion. 

(libiariaa,  Laetorca,  EvanSng  Sohools,  fro.) 

Pabt  YI.    Socibtibb,  Mubbuxb,  akd  Collbctiokb  fob  thb  PBOxonoir  ov 

Eduoation,  Scibnce,  X^itbbatubb,  akd  thb  Abtb. 

So  fiur  as  the  information  relating  to  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
instruction  was  collected  and  prepared  ibr  publication  in  the  Department  or  Office 
o  Education,  it  will  be  communicated  in  a  few  days  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  a  plan  for  its  speedy  completion  and  publication. 

EENBT  BARNABD. 
Wabhingtob,  June  29, 1870. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  prominent  defect,  second  only  to  the  absence  of  all  prorision  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  in  our  systems  and  insUtotions  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  1886,  as  compared  with  those  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  leading  German  States,  as  they  were  found  after  perianal  inquiry 
and  observation,  was  the  absence  of  special  schools  and  classes  for  teach* 
ing  drawing,  geometry,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  the  natural 
sciences  generally,  with  special  reference  to  the  great  national  indus- 
tries,— to  commerce,  locomotion,  machinery,  manufactures,  mining,  en- 
gineering and  civil  constructions  of  all  kinds.  The  demand  for  engineers, 
and  practical  chemists  and  geologists,  was  very  inadequately  met  by 
the  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy,  by  graduates  (resigned,  or  detached  from 
the  public  service)  of  the  Military  School  at  West  Point,  and  by  ingen- 
ious men,  who  educated  themselves  in  practice  involving  much  cost  and 
many  failures),  and  fh)m  books,  fbr  their  work. 

Public  attention  in  Connecticut  was  called  to  this  omission  in  an  ad- 
dress prepared  in  18S7,  after  my  return  from  Europe,  and  delivered  in 
1888,  and  subsequently  in  connection  with  other  topics  of  educational 
reform,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Information  in  detail,  on  in- 
stitutions referred  to  in  this  address,  viz :  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  with  the  Special  Schools  of  Applications  in  machinery,  engineering 
and  mines ;  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  with  its  muse- 
ums of  machines  and  implements,  and  popular  but  systematic  lectures ; 
the  Agricultural  Course  and  industrial  teaching  of  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl ; 
the  Agricultural  Institute  in  Wurtcmburg ;  the  Mining  School  in  Sax- 
ony ;  the  commercial  and  technical  classes  in  the  Institute  at  Vienna; 
the  architectural  lectures  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  Berlin,  and  various 
incipient  steps  in  the  same  direction  in  the  Mechanic  Institutes  of  Eng(-' 
land, — in  a  document  first  issued  in  1889,  and  made  paft  of  my  Annual 
Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools 
lor  Connecticut  for  1889-40 ;  re-issued  with  additi(»is  in  1847,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  again  in  1858-{{4  in 
the  volume  entitled  National  Education  in  Europe  in  the  series  of  educa- 
tional treatises  issued  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut 

In  1852,  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  the  inventor  and  manufiicturer  of 
the  Colt  Revolving  Fire-arm,  contemplated  the  early  establishment  of 


3  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Evening  Classes  of  elementary  instruction  for  yoang  persons  in  his  em- 
ployment whose  school  education  had  been  neglected,  and  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  chemistry  and  mechanics  for  such  of  his  adult  workmen  as 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  In  1854,  his  plan  was  expanded  into  a 
regularly  organized  School  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  As  the  re- 
sources from  which  he  intended  to  endow  it  accumulated,  he  included 
courses  of  practical  agrieulture,  horticulture  and  landscape  giardcning  ; 
and  finally,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  signified  his  purpose  to 
alternate  the  practical  work  of  the  shop  and  the  field  with  military  drill. 
The  institution  thus  projected  and  expanded  was  a  comprehensive  Poly- 
technic Scho<J — which  would  at  once  supply  through  its  evening  classes 
the  deficient  elementary  schooling  of  his  own  workmen,  meet  the  wants 
0f  technical  instruction  in  any  occupation  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  and  ofier  a  thorough  scientific  basis  for  the  practical  ti^ining  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  designer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  miner  and  metallurgist,  as  well  as  of  the  canUl- 
•date  for  any  other  of  the  leading  induslries  of  the  country. 

In  the  inception  and  development  of  his  plan,  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
fiult  me ;  and  in  1654  signified  his  desire  to  name  me  in  the  instrument 
by  which  he  should  create  and  endow  the  trust,  with  a  reque&t  that  I 
would  obtain  full  and  reliable  accounts  of  all  establishments  at  home  or 
•abroad,  which  had  any  feature  in  common  with  the  school  which  he  con- 
.templatcd,  and  which  ft  was  his  purpose  to  endow  by  will  be3'ond 
any  literary  institution  in  New  England ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  report  a 
plan,  when  called  on. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  and  of  studies  already  widely  extended 
Jn  the  field  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  a  large  poition  of  the 
material  for  the  chapters  and  special  sections  which  compose  this  volume^ 
were  collected,  and  to  some  extent  prepared  for  publication  and  printed 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  at  the  time  of  Col.  Colt's  death 
•in  1802,  when  it  was  found  that  his  original  purpose  to  endow  by  will 
such  an  institution  had  been  revoked  by  a  later  codicil. 

In  1868.  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Colt,  the  work  of  collection  and  prep* 
•aration  was  resumed,  and  a  portion  relating  to  Military  Schools  and  Ed- 
ucation was  published  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  Report,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  complete  survey  of  Institutions  for  Special  Instruc- 
'  tion  in  the  Sciences  and  Arts  in  difierent  countries,  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Plan  for  a  Polytechnic  School,  in  the  city  of  Hartfortl, 
Conn.  Her  object  was  simply  to  enable  me  to  complete  my  survey  of  the 
Tvhole  field  of  Special  Instruction ;  and  was  abandoned  by  her  on  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Armory  Buildings  by  fire  in  1865.  Since 
that  date  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  to  its  present  state  of  completion 
as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  other  engagements. 

Henbt  Barnard 


SECOND    EDITION. 


The  circnmstanoes  under  which  the  following  Account  of  Systems, 
Institutions,  and  Statistics  of  Scientific  Instruction  applied  to  National 
Industries  in  different  countries  was  originally  prepared,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  incomplete  edition  was  printed  by  the  au- 
thor in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Jan* 
19th,  1870),  are  set  forth  in  the  Prefatory  Note,  and  Introduction. 
The  Resolution  of  the  House  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  my  successor 
in  the  Office  of  Education,  to  print  5,000  copies  for  distribution  by 
Members  of  Congress,  did  not  reach  the  Senate  in  time  to  be  acted 
on  before  the  dose  of  the  Session.  No  subsequent  action  having 
been  taken  by  the  Senate,  House,  or  Office  of  Education,  to  give  cir- 
culation to  a  document  which  the  author  believes  can  be  made  of 
some  service  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  the  follow- 
ing edition  is  issued  for  subscribers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Edu* 
cation,  and  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  publication. 

H.  B. 

Haktfobd,  July,  1871. 
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PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


(1.)  The  adaptation  of  the  studies  of  the  School  to  at  least  a  general 
preparation  of  the  papib  for  the  life  they  were  designed  or  desired  to 
lead,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educators  in  every  age 
and  nation,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  historical  development  of  puhlic 
schools  in  the  volume  devoted  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

(2.)  The  organization  of  studies  and  schools  with  special  reference 
to  certain  professions  which  were  found  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society — the  theologians,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  governing  class 
generally,  has  been,  in  most  countries,  secured  by  the  endowments, 
and  other  privileges' of  Universities. 

(8.)  The  advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  their  cultivation, 
with  special  reference  to  the  military  service,  the  ornamentation  of 
public  buildings,  and  the  gratification  of  the  esthetic  tastes  of  a  few, 
have  been  secured  by  the  creation  of  Academies  and  Special  Schools 
in  every  civilized  country. 

An  account  of  Universities,  Military  Schools,  and  Academies  of 
Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  their  origin,  growth,  and  present 
condition  in  different  countries,  will  be  given  in  another  volume. 

(4.)  The  popular  exposition  of  the  &miliar  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  of  the  more  obvious  principles  of  science  which  underlie  all  local 
industries,  dates  back  only  to  Comenius,  and  was  brought  into  the 
range  of  the  popular  school  by  the  labors  of  Hecker,  Semler,  P^s- 
talozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  particularly  of  the  great  Swiss  educators* 
The  establishment  of  Special  Schools  for  thorough  scientific  training 
for  dvil  as  well  as  military  purposes,  belongs  to  the  present  century. 
The  necessity  for  this  training,  and  the  subject  and  methods  of  this  in- 
struction, were  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  and  Milton,  in  the  former  cen- 
tury, but  their  su^estions  made  hardly  a  perceptible  impression  on 
the  practices  of  their  age.  The  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  was 
the  earliest  and  best  school  of  this  class,  and  its  remarkable  success 
in  the  department  of  engineering  and  construction,  as  well  as  prepar- 
atory to  the  special  work  of  war,  led  slowly  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  with  a  wider  range  of  studies,  in  every  nation  of 
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Europe.  The  order  of  their  instilution  was  as  follows :  at  Paris,  in 
1794 ;  Pragae,  1806 ;  Vienna,  1815 ;  Berlin,  1821 ;  Carlsruhe,  1825 ; 
Munich,  1827;  Dresden,  1828;  Stuttgart,  1829;  St.  Petersburg, 
1830;  Hanover,  1831 ;  Lisbon,  1851 ;  Zurich,  1851. 

(5.)  The  Real,  and  Trade  Schools  which  grew  out  of  the  Real  School 
of  Hecker,  and  the  Sunday  and  other  Improvement  Schools  of  Ger- 
many, recognized  the  necessity,  and  demonstrated  the  utility  of  special 
instruction  in  the  principles,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  processes  of  the 
workshops ;  and  schools  and  dasses  for  this  purpose  now  form  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instructioa  in  every  Continental  State. 

(6.)  The  success  of  the  Mercantile  Academy  at  Vienna  in  1770, 
and  Prague  in  1765,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  public  Commer- 
cial Schools  in  every  great  capital  of  Europe. 

(7.)  The  Conservatory  of  Arts  in  Parb,  the  Museums  of  Industrial 
productions,  and  of  raw  material  in  the  great  centers  of  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industry,  have  demonstrated  their  great  usefulness 
to  the  skilled  laborers  of  each  country* 

(8.)  The  International  Expositions  of  1851, 1856, 1861,  and  1866, 
have  brought  the  productions  of  the  workshop  of  different  countries 
into  open  competiti<Mi,  and  the  palm  of  superiority  has  been  given  to 
.the  workman,  the  shop,  the  country,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  laborer 
had  been  guided  by  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  scientifically  trained  in- 
tellect 

The  results  of  these  manifold  experiences  in  the  {European  States 
—in  Schools,  Museums,  and  Expositions,  are  somewhat  elaborately 
presented  in  the  following  articles,  which  are  made  part  of  this  Intro- 
duction, although  they  belong  to  a  volume  devoted  to  Special  and 
Scientific  Instruction  in  Great  Britain, 


PLAN  OP  A  TECHNICAI  UNIYERSITT. 

BY  J.   flCOTT  KuaasLU 


Under  the  title  of  Systematic  Technical  Edacation  for  the  Eng- 
lish People,  J.  Scott  Russell,  a  civil  engineer  of  large  experience, 
and  wide  observation  of  the  results,  both  of  deficient  and  thorough 
professional  training  in  the  designing,  construction,  and  superin- 
tendence of  great  public  works,  and  private  manu&eturing  and  me- 
chanical establishments,  has  developed  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
special  training  for  the  different  occupations  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  modern  society  in  England.  These  diverse  trainings — 
the  subjects  and  methods  he  has  distributed  into  different  schools, 
aud  then  grouped  into  an  institution  which  he  calls  the  English 
Technical  University.  We  have  elsewhere  copied  his  illustration 
of  such  a  system,  and  of  such  institutions,  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Wurtemburg  and  Switzerland.  We  here  bring  together 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  classes  and  schools  for  which  he  would 
provide.  • 

Classea/or  whom  Systematic  Education  and  Training  ia  necessary. 

CLASS   L 

1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Soldier  and  Sailor.  3.  The  Theologiaa  4  The 
Lawyer.     5.  The  Doctor. 

(The  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  are  provided  bj  the  Universitiefl) 
and  the  second  by  the  military  schools.) 

0LAS8  n. 

6.  The.A^cuUurist  V.  The  Miner.  8.  The  Metallurgist  9.  The  Manu&o- 
turcr.  10.  The  Civil  Engineer.  11.  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  12.  The  Ma- 
chinist. 13.  The  Architect  14  The  Naval  Architect  15.  Tlie  Merchant 
16.  The  Ship-owner.  17.  The  Merchant  Sailor.  18.  The  Practical  Chemist 
19.  The  Astronomer.     20.  The  Marine  Engineer.     21.  The  Surveyor. 

(Some  of  these  are  provided  for  by  Government  in  the  RoyiJ  School  of 
Mines  and  of  Naval  Architecture^  which  might  form  portions  of  the  fiiture 
systematic  course  of  education.) 

CLASS  nL 

22.  The  Professor  of  Pure  Science.  23.  The  Professor  of  Llteratara  24.  The 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  25.  The  Teacher  or  Schoolmaster.  26.  The  Political 
Economist 

(Some  of  these  are  imperfectly  provided  for  in  schools  and  universities.) 
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We  omit  Mr.  Russell's  classification  of  the  Sciences  and  give  liis 
grouping  of  these  Sciences  with  their  practical  applications,  and 
work,  into  schools. 

ENGLISU  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITY. 

"When  we  have  provided  in  our  university  fifty-six  courses  of  study,  cover- 
ing the  wide  fields  of  cduciitiou  in  matter  and  mind,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
have  merely  embarrassed  the  youthful  student  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  subjects  from  which  he  has  to  select;  aiid  if  we  leave  hira  free  liberty  of 
choice,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  run  the  risk  of  much  waste  of  energy  and  time. 
]n  order  that  our  university  may  be  of  the  greatest  practical  service  to  our  stu- 
dent, we  must  aid  him  in  his  choice  by  presenting  him  with  that  selection  of 
subjects  wliich  will  most  directly  lead  up  to  his  aim  in  life,  and  most  easily  con- 
duct him  through  the  difficulties  of  learning  to  technical  knowledge  and  tecli- 
nical  skill.  As  we  have  in  the  former  Chapter  classed  our  profef»sors  acjcording 
to  the  nature  of  the  science  they  have  to  teach,  so  now  we  must  cla«s  our  stu- 
dents and  their  studies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aims  in  life  which  they 
have  in  view.  This  will  gproup  both  teachers  and  taught  into  entirely  new  sub- 
divisions. 

It  lias  already  been  agreed  that  we  shall  provide  technical  education  for 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  professions,  embracing  all  the  modern  professions, 
and  excluding  the  three  ancient  ones, — theology,  law,  and  medicine.  And  our 
first  question  is,  whether  for  all  these  wo  must  provide  tweuty-two  separate 
and  independent  courses  of  study. 

If  these  professional  men  were  all  to  be  educated  in  different  schools — in 
buildings  apart  from  one  another — we  might  have  to  provide  twenty-two  courses 
of  education ;  but  as  they  are  all  meant  to  be  taught  in  a  single  building,  we 
shall  be  able  to  simplify  the  matter  by  means  of  systematic  combination.  Re- 
suming here  the  list  of  professions  for  whom  we  are  to  provide  education,  we 
sliould  have  to  form  tlie  following  groups  of  studies,  corresponding  to  the  tech- 
nical occupations  of  the  students : — 

SCHOOL  OF  IIECHANICS. 

Pure  Science, — ^Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Chemistry'; 
Higher  Metallurgy. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Constructive  Geometry  ; 
Geometric  Movements;  Sources  of  Materials ;  Properties  of  Materials;  Strength 
of  Materials;  Elements  of  Mechanics;  Structural  Mechanics;  Machinery  and 
Tools;  Engines  and  Prime  Movers;  Economics  of  Work;  Endurance  of  Ma- 
chinery; Machine  Shops  and  Buildings;  Mechanical  Manuiactures ;  Political 
Economy ;  Workshop  Economy ;  Principles  of  Design. 

Work. — In  tl^e  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Collection  of  Machines ;  In  the  Col- 
lection of  Machine  Materials ;  In  the  Collection  of  Raw  Materials  of  Manufac- 
tures; In  the  Collection  of  Engines,  Ac;  In  Mechanical  Experiment;  In  the 
Factory ;  Hound  the  Tour  of  Homo  Manufactories;  In  Foreign  Travel. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  CONSTRUCTION. 

THB  ARCHITBCTURAL. 

Pure  Science. — Highest  Geometry;  Laws  of  Number  nnd  Proportion;  Statics; 
Psychology;  JSsthotics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Animal  Physiology;  Botanic 
Organography;  Geology;  Art  History. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry;  Geometry  of  Vision;  Con- 
stnictive  Geometry;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying;  History  of  Building 
Materials;  Strengths  of  Materials;  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials;  Geology 
of  Stones  and  Cements ;  Mineralogy ;  SUibility  of  Foundations ;  Stability  of 
Stnictnres ;  Theory  of  Arches  and  Roofs ;  Forms  of  Beauty ;  Forms  of  Strengtli ; 
Proportions  of  Mass ;  Linear  Decoration ;  Surface  Decoration ;  Solid  Decora- 
tion; Building  Processes,  Tools  and  Machinery;  Building  Economy ;  Building 
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E.'idurance;  Domestic  Health;  Domestic  Economy;  Domestic  Comfort ;  Laws 
of  Sound  and  Hearinj^  in  Building;  Laws  of  Ingress,  Egress,  and  Seeing;  L;i\\'s 
of  Climate  and  ^yeatlle^;  On  Use,  Purpose,  and  Fitness;  Priuciples  of  Design; 
Laws  of  Property  and  Buildings ;  Landscape  Design. 

Work. — In  tlie  Drawiug  Office:  In  School  of  Design;  In  Modeling  S. hool; 
In  Mechanical  Experiment;  In  the  Museum  of  Andent  Models;  In  ilie  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Architecture;  In  the  Collection  of  Building  Materials;  In  the 
Collection  of  Decorations  and  Art  Workmanship;  In  au  Office  of  Works;  On 
the  Works ;  On  Travel  at  Homo ;  On  Foreign  Travel. 

^XOINBBRIlfO. 

Pure  Science. — ^Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic: 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Hydrology; 
Higher  Chemistry;  Higher  Geology;  Higher Crystallogy. 

rrartkal  Applications. — Engines  and  Prime  Movers;  Theory  of  Veh'dcsand 
Locomotive  Machhies;  Theory  of  Ships  and  Steamboats;  Chciniptry  of  Build- 
ing Materials;  Geology  of  Stones  and  Cements;  Mineralogy  and  Metalhrgy; 
Stability  of  Foundations ;  Building  Combiuations  of  Materials ;  Sourct>s  of  Ma- 
terials of  Construction;  Theory  of  Bridges,  Koofs,  and  Tunnels;  Constructive 
Geometry;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying;  Descriptive  Geometry;  Per- 
spective Geometry;  Geometric  Movements ;  Strengths  of  Materials;  Elements 
of  Mechanics;  Machines  and  Tools:  Theory  of  Rivers;  Theory  of  Tides  and 
Waves;  Theory  of  Roads,  Raiilroads,  and  Canals;  Principles  of  Archirecturnl 
Design ;  Principles  of  Metallurgy ;  Economics  of  Construction ;  Endurance  of 
Structures,  Engines,  Machine^*,  and  Implements. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Collection  of  Engineering  Models ; 
In  the  Collection  of  Building  Materials;  In  the  Collection  of  Machines;  In  the 
Ijaborat«>ry  of  Strength  of  Materials;  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  In  Engl- 
neering  Experiment;  In  the  Factory;  On  the  Works;  In  Foreign  Travel. 

TOE  SCHOOL   OF  MIXES. 

Pure  Science. — Mathematics  ;  Physics ;  Chemistry  ;  Geology  ;  Political 
Economy. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Grcometry;  Trigonometrical  Surveying; 
Mineralogical  Drawing;  Distribution  of  Minerals;  Practical  Mechanics;  Ele- 
ments of  Machinery;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers;  Ventilation;  Drawing; 
Physiology  and  Chemistry  of  Life. 

Work. — ^In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Physical  Laboratory ;  In  the 
Drawing  Office;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology;  In  the  Mine;  In  Foreign  Mines. 

THC    MCTALLtrROIST. 

Pure  Science. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Geology. 

Prartical  Applications. — Smelting  and  Ile^ning;  Practical  Mechanics:  Strength 
of  Materials;  Descriptive  Geometry';  Mineralogical  Drawing ;  Combustion  and 
Ventilation;  Elements  of  Machinery;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers:  Stnti(;s  of 
Buildings;  Nature  of  Machine  Tools;  Hydraulic  Machinery ;  Electro-Magnetic 
Metallurgy. 

Work. — In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Physical  Ijaboratory ;  In  the 
Drawing  Office;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology;  In  the  Metal  Manufactory;  In 
Foreign  Travel 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AORICULTURB. 

Pure  Sience. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  Geology. 

Appb'rations  of  Science. — Anatomy  of  Plants;  Physiology  of  Plants;  Anat- 
omy of  Animals ;  Physiology  of  Animals ;  Geology  of  Soils ;  Chemistry  of  Soils ; 
Chemistry  of  Manures:  Chemistry  of  Food;  Veterinary  Medicine  rnd  Snrgorv; 
Surveying.  Leveling,  Plan-drawing,  and  Draining;  Practical  Mechanics;  Prin- 
ciples of  Steam  Engines;  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements;  Nature  jmd 
Influence  of  Climates;  Buildings,  Roads,  Gates,  and  Fences;  Training  Fruit 
Trees,  and  Timber. 

Practical   Work, — ^In  the  Mechanical  Workshop;  In  the  Hospital  for  Ani- 
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mala ;  In  the  Farm ;  In  Foreiprn  Travel ;  In  tlie  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the 
riiysical  Liiburatory;  Ju  the  Druwiug  Office;  lu  the  Museum  of  Natural  liis- 
tory ;  lu  tlio  Museum  of  (jeolugy. 

TUK  OARDBMiCR  AMD  rORBSTBR. 

Have  an  education  of  Bimilar  nature  to  the  Agriculturist,  with  a  epecialtj  in 
each  c:ise.  Boiii  have,  iu  hddition,  to  study  tl.o  priucip.eu  of  beauty  in  their 
applicaiions  to  Landscape  Decorjtion,  and  in  their  combinations  witli  Arclii- 
t^'ciure;  both  require  a  large  course  of  instruction  in  the  Theory  of  Climate, 
an<l  in  Phy>i«il  (icojfrapliy  and  Botanical  Geography — both,  therefore,  must 
study  Decorative  Architecture.  For  the  rest^  the  study  of  the  same  courses  as 
the  Agriculturist  is  necessary. 

TUB  SCHOOL  OF    COMKERCB. 

THB   MBRCHANT. 

Pure  SH*^ce. — Geograghy;  Natural  History;  Ethnology;  Political  Econ- 
omy; Doctrine  of  Probabihties ;  History;  Languages;   Ethics;  Law. 

Practical  Applicoiions. — Construction  and  Outfit  of  Ships ;  Docks  and  Ware- 
houses; Phy.sical  Geograph}';  Political  Geography;  Geography  of  Plants; 
Geography  of  Animals;  Geography  of  Minerals;  Weights  and  Measures  of 
Nations;  Monej's  of  Nations;  Statistics  and  Wealth  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Value;  Laws  of  Insunmce ;  Laws  of  Navigation ;  Principles  of  Excliange; 
TheorioR  of  Price;  Interest  and  Banking;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Work. — In  Natural  History  Collections;  In  Collection  of  Raw  Materials;  In 
Counting-house  and  Warehouse ;  In  Foreign  Travel 

TUB   MAKUrACTUBBR. 

Pure  Science. — Mathematics ;  Physics ;  Chemistry ;  Natural  History ;  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Practical  Applications. — Geometrical  Drawing;  Decorative  Drawing;  Light 
and  Shade;  Light  and  Color;  Principles  of  Beauty;  Principles  of  Design; 
Chemistry  of  Color;  Animal  Substances;  Vegetable  Substances ;  Mineral  Sub- 
stances; Geography  of  Raw  Materials;  Meclmnics  of  Raw  Materials;  Archi- 
tecture of  Manufactories;  Arcliitecture  of  Warehouses;  Manufacturing  Ma- 
chinery :  Commerce  and  Banking. 

WifTk, — In  Natural  History  Collections;  In  Collection  of  Raw  Materials;  In 
Collection  of  Mncliine  Models;  In  Collection  of  Patterns  of  Manufactured 
Goods;  lu  lue  LuOoratoiy ;  In  the  Factory;  lu  Foreign  Travel 

TBB  tHIPOWKBR. 

P^ire  Science, — Elementary  Geometry ;  Elementary  Arithmetic;  Elementary 
HydroRtatic*s ;  Elementary  Hydrodynamics ;  Elementary  Pneumatics;  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry ;  Elementary  Geography ;  Elementary  .Natural  History ;  Ele- 
mentary Ethnology;  Elementary  Political  Economy;  Elementary  Languages; 
Elementary  Ethics;  Elementary  Law. 

Practical  Applicationa — Descriptive  Geometry ;  Strength  and  Values  of  Ma- 
terials; Sources  of  Materials;  Pliysical  Geography;  Weights  and  Measures 
of  Nations;  Laws  of  Nntions  (nnd  Customs);  Moneys  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Commerce;  Insurance  (Principles  of);  Principles  of  Exchange;  Docks,  and 
Harbors,  and  Warehouses;  Navigation;  Seamanship;  Ship  Building;  Marine 
Engine  Building;  Sail  Making;  Ma.sting  and  Rigging;  Equipment  and  Out  tit; 
Lading  and  Storing;  Manning  and  Clearing  Out:  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 
ping; Laws  of  Freight  and  insurance;  Laws  of  Measurement  and  Tonnage; 
Sliip's  Husbandry;  Healtli,  Food,  and  Siifety;  Wages  and  Disbursements; 
Merchandise  and  Exchange;  Banking  and  Interest;  Navigation  Laws;  Book- 
keeping; Stowage. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Ship  Model  Room;  In  the  Engine 
Model  Room;  In  the  Building  Yard;  In  the  Engine  Factory;  In  the  Harbor; 
In  the  Ship's  Store  Rooms;  In  the  Wareliouses;  In  the  Docks;  In  the  Re- 
pairing Yard;  In  Sail-maker's,  Mast-maker's,  Rigger's  Yard. 
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THS  SCnOOL  OF  ASTBONOVT,  KAYIGATIOX,  AND    SXTRyETIKO. 

TUB  tAlLOR. 

Pure  Science. — ElemeDtaiy  Geometry;  Elementarj  Algebra;  Elementary 
Arithmetic:  Elementary  Geograpliy;  Elementary  Astronomy ;  Elementary  Me- 
chanic's; Elementary  Languages;  Elementary  Pneumatics;  Elementary  Hy- 
draulics. 

Pffyzlkal  Applications, — Drawing;  Strength  of  Materials;  Physical  Geog- 
rnphy;  Commercial  Geography ;  Nautical  Astronomy;  Chart-making;  Marine 
Surveying;  Submarine  Surveying;  Ship  Building;  Lquipment  of  Ships  and 
Outfit;  SU)wage  and  Tonnage ;  Masting  and  Rigging;  Laws  of  Tonnage ;  Cus- 
toms and  Clearance;  Laws  of  Natiofl^;  Navigation  Laws;  Laws  of  Storms; 
Laws  of  Commerce;  Laws  of  Freight  and  Insurance;  Ship's  Husbandry; 
Health,  Food,  and  Safety ;  Book-keeping;  Navigation;  Seamanship;  llnrbors, 
Docks,  and  Slips;  Weights,  Measures,  and  Moneys ;  Steam-engines  and  Boilers; 
Artillery;  Naval  Tactics. 

Work. — In  tlie  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Cliart  Room ;  In  the  Calculating  Room ; 
In  the  Ship  Model  Room ;  In  the  Engine  Model  Room ;  In  the  Building  Yard ; 
In  the  Engine  Factory ;  In  the  Repairing  Yard ;  In  the  Training  Ship ;  lu 
Ships  at  Sea;  In  Harbors;  In  Surveying  Ships;  In  Ships  of  War. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF    KAYAL  ARCHITECTURE. 
TBS  NAVAL  ARCBlTXrT. 

Pare  Science. — Higher  Geometry ;  Higher  Algebra  ;  Higher  Arithmetic ; 
Higher  Stitios;  Higher  Hydrostatics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Hydro* 
dynamics;  Higher  Chomistiy ;  Higher  Metallurgj';  Higher  Pneumatics. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry ;  Constructive  Geometry  ; 
Sources  of  Materials;  Properties  of  Materials;  Strength  of  Materials;  Ele- 
ments of  Mc'chanic:^;  Structural  Mechanics;  Kngines  and  Boilers;  Propellers 
and  Mechanism;  Artillery  and  Protection;  Metallurgy;  Economics  of  Work ; 
Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping;  Freight  and  Insurance;  Navigation;  Sea- 
manship; Lading  and  Ships  Husbandry;  Naval  Tactics  and  War;  Health, 
Food,  and  Climate;  Sliip's  Wages  and  Economics;  Harbors  and  Docks;  Equip- 
ment, Rigging,  and  Outfit;  Storing  and  Lrfiding;  Measurement  and  Tonnage. 

Work. — In  the  Dm  wing  Office;  In  the  Model  Loft;  On  th«  Moulding  Floor; 
In  the  Collection  of  Marine  Engines ;  In  the  Collection  of  Materials ;  In  the 
Collection  of  Ship  Models;  In  the  Experiments  of  Materials;  In  the  Building 
Yard ;  At  Sea ;  In  the  Engine  Factory. 

THB   MARIKB   BNOmna. 

This  is  a  mixture  of  the  Ship-builder  and  the  Mechanical  Engineer's  coursea 
of  education,  with  experience  superadded  of  building  Marine  Engines,  erecting 
them  on  board  ship,  and  managing  them  at  sea. 


We  have  now  to  consider  how  we  shall  group  the  students  of  these  schools, 
that  they  may  avail  tiiemselvee  simultaneously  of  such  courses  of  education  aa 
are  common  to  each  group. 

It  i»  plain  at  first  sight,  that  the  civil  engineer  and  the  architect  are  allied 
professions;  that  the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  machinist  belong  in  one 
group ;  that  the  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  go  together;  that  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  practical  chemist  have  need  of  the  same  knowledge;  that  the 
miner  and  the  metallurgist  may  be  grouped  together,  as  also  the  astronomer, 
the  survej'or,  and  sailor:  that  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the 
nian  of  literature,  have  many  studies  in  common:  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to 
simplify  much  the  courses  of  study  each  pupil  may  have  to  seek  out  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself. 

I. — The  School  of  Mechanics, — 1.  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  2.  The  Ma- 
chinist.    3.  The  Marine  Engineer. 

11.— r*«  SJiool  of  Civil  Construction,-^!.  The  Civil  Engineer.  2.  The 
Architect.    3.  The  Naval  Architect. 
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III. — TJie  Sdiool  of  Naval  Architecture. — 1.  Tlie  Naval  Architect  2.  The 
Ship-owner.     3.  The  Marine  Engineer.    4.  The  Sailor. 

IV.— The  School  of  Chemistry.— 1 .  The  Professor.  2.  The  Practical  Chem- 
ist. 3.  The  Dyer.  4.  The  Mineralogist  6.  The  Analyst.  6.  The  Chemical 
Manufacturer. 

Y.—The  School  of  Mines.^1.  The  Miner.  2.  The  Metallurgist  3.  The 
Practical  Chemist 

VI. — The  School  of  Commerce. — 1.  The  Merchant  2.  The  Manufacturer. 
3.  The  Political  Economist.    4.  The  Ship-owner. 

VII.— r/Mi  School  of  Agrictdture,—L  The  Agriculturist  2.  The  Gardener. 
3.  The  Forester. 

VIII. — T?ie  School  of  Astronomy,  KavigaUon,  and  Surveying. — 1.  The  As- 
tronomer.    2.  The  Surveyor.     3.  The  Sailor. 

IX. — Th£  School  of  Literature  and  Language, — 1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Political  Economist     3.  The  Teacher.    4.  The  Professor, 

X.—The.  School  of  Fine  Arts.— I.  The  Architect.  2.  The  Sculptor.  3.  The 
Painter.     4.  The  Decorator.     5.  The  Designer. 

XI. — The  School  of  Political  Economy. — 1,  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Econo- 
mist    3.  The  Merchant    4.  The  Manufacturer.     6.  The  Professor. 

XII. — The  ScJiool  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics, — 1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Professor.     3.  The  Moral  Philosopher. 

XIII.— r^  ScJwol  of  Pedagogy.— I.  The  Professor.  2.  The  Teacher.  3.  The 
Schoolmaster. 

XIV. — Tfie  Preparatory  and  Supplementary  School — A  provisional  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  up  students  who  are  insufficiently  prepared  for  the  University. 

XV.— The  School  of  Mathematics.— I.  The  Calculator.  2.  The  Actuary. 
3.  The  Statistician.  4.  The  Surveyor.  5.  The  Astronomer.  6.  The  Pro- 
fessor. 

XVI. — The  School  of  Science  and  Philosophy. — This  ia  a  school  for  the 
training  of  philosophers,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  leisure,  who  may  not  pro- 
pose to  become  members  of  professions,  but  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
and  the  philosophies  for  purposes  of  personal  improvement,  and  hope  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  the  advancement  of  human  society. 

Each  School  must  have  its  Museum  of  material,  apparatus,  and  practical 
machinery,  and  each  Science  its  technical  books,  and  means  of  special  illustra- 
tion or  experiment 

Local  Technical  Colleges. 

Subordinate  to  this  metropolitan  university,  local  technical  colleges  should 
be  placed  in  every  great  centre  of  local  industry.  The  Fubjects  taught  would 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  university,  only  the  theoreticitl  part  would  not  bo 
carried  to  the  ^rae  heights  of  science,  and  the  technical  part  would  be  more 
fully  carried  out  into  the  technical  details  of  the  industries  of  the  neighborhood. 
Specially  attached  also  to  each  of  them  would  be  an  extenpive  collection  of 
models,  examples,  materials  belonging  to  the  local  industrie.%  and  a  fn.e  tech- 
nical library,  with  a  comfortable  reading  room. 

Country  Trade  Schools, 

The  lower  class  of  institutions  would  be  those  which  either  form  preparatory 
schools  for  the  technical  colleges,  or  finishing  technical  schools  for  tho  o  who 
cnn  go  no  furthf  r;  and  these  should  pervade  not  only  the  whole  cotuitry,  but 
the  large  towns  and  the  metropolis,  there  being  one  such  institution  for  every 
20,000  inhabitants  in  town  districts,  and  for  every  10,000  in  country  districts; 
and  eitiior  in  the  same  building  or  in  a  different  one  there  should  be  technical 
schools  in  the  evening,  as  complete  in  their  course  of  instruction  for  the  work- 
hig  men,  as  in  the  morning  for  the  youth  of  the  district;  and  to  these  schools 
should  be  attached  a  library,  museum,  and  reading-room,  similar  to  that  of  the 
colleges,  only  more  elementary,  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  these  local  night 
schools  and  libraries  for  the  working  men  that  ought  to  fulfill  the  duties  in 
which  our  mechanics'  institutions  have  so  wofully  failed,  and  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  convenient  that  the  government  should  make  use  of  the  building  and 
organization  of  these  mechanics'  institutes  for  these  technical  evening  schools. 


LNTEMATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS  AND  TECHNICAL  LNSTRUCTION. 


HISTORICAL. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  governmental  interposition  in 
scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Industries  of  Nations  held  in  London  in  1851 — the  first  of  tliat 
series  of  sublime  lessons,  read  of  all  men,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  human 
labor  and  artistic  skill,  when  directed  by  science  to  a  knowledge  and  to  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  has  already  modified,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  all  civilized  nations,  systems  and  institutions  of  industrial 
training.  The  approach  to  this  first  great  demonstration  of  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  industry  and  products  of  tlie  world — to  this  series  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  workmen  of  the  same  and  difierent  na- 
tions, trained  in  different  ways  in  tlie  use  of  the  same  material,  for  the  same 
purposes  of  utility  and  ornamentation — was  gradual.  In  all  civilized  countries, 
exhibitions  of  a  local  or  provincial  character,  and  in  some  cases  of  national 
scope,  had  been  held  within  the  last  half  century.  In  England,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  early  as  1756,  had  ofiered  prizes  for  specimens  of  tapestry,  carpets  and 
porcelain,  and  in  1761,  of  pictures  and  engravings,  displayed  in  rooms  of  the 
Society  at  London  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1828  that  a  national  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  workshops,  factories  and  studios  of  England,  of  a  varied  and 
general  character,  took  place  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Reposi- 
tory. This  was  followed,  in  1837,  1839,  and  1849,  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham. 

In  France  the  first  systematic  and  successful  Industrial  Exhibition  of  na- 
tional importance  was  held  in  1798,  on  the  suggestion,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Marquis  d'Aveze,  commissioner  of  the  national  manufactories  of 
Sevres  and  the  Gobelins.  The  second  took  place  in  1801,  and  the  tliird  in  1802, 
under  the  active  lead  of  the  First  Consul  {Napoleon)^  assisted  by  a  commission 
of  the  most  scientific  men  of  France,  who  visited  the  most  important  factories, 
workshops,  and  ateliers  of  France,  to  explain  the  individual  and  national  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  every  department  of  labor 
and  skill  That  of  1801  was  held  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre,  and  one  of 
tlte  bronze  medals  was  awarded  to  Jacquard  for  bis  loom.  To  give  stability 
and  provide  the  agency  of  similar  exhibitions,  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  France  was  Instituted  in  1802,  and 
under  its  auspices,  aided  by  the  government,  numerous  National  Fairs  have 
been  held — each  with  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors,  and  with  more  varied 
specimens  of  scientific  invention  and  artistic  skill^-especially  in  the  direction 
of  common  wants.    The  Exhibition  of  1849  is  remarkable  for  the  proposition 
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of  AC.  BufTi^t,  the  Minister  of  Ag^cultare  and  Commerce,  to  all  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  to  include  specimens  of  the  industrial  productions  of  other  nations 
in  the  competitions  for  honorable  mention  and  premiums.  But  the  proposition 
d'.d  not  meet  with  general  favor,  and  its  consideration  was  dropped.  The  va^ 
rious  French  Expositions  had  been  much  frequented  by  tlie  manufacturers  and 
designers  of  other  countries,  and  numerous  illustrations  of  the  finest  articles  in 
the  domain  of  Art  had  been  published — especially  of  those  of  1845,  and  1849 
— in  other  countries ;  the  broad  international  advantages  of  such  displays  of 
the  perfected  specimens  of  artistic  and  trained  labor  impreesed  many  minds  in 
different  countries,  but  nowhere  with  such  immediate  practical  results  as  in 
England.  It  only  needed  the  right  word  from  tlie  voice  of  authority  to  bring 
this  feeling  into  action ;  and  that  word  was  uttered  by  his  Royal  Higlmess, 
Prince  Albert  of  England,  to  the  Society  of  Arte,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
of  which  he  was  President: — '*Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  Great  Exhi- 
bition— an  Exhibition  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  this  country,  not  merely 
national  in  its  scope  and  benefits,  but  comprehensiye  of  the  whole  world,  and  I 
offer  myself  to  the  public  as  their  leader,  if  they  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  un- 
dertaking." The  ofibr  was  accepted — the  Society,  tlie  press,  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers, artists,  artisans,  and  finally  the  government,  enlisted ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  presence  of  100,000 
people  of  every  nation,  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  the  products  of 
every  dime,  and  the  febrics  of  the  workshops  of  every  tribe,  was  inaugurated. 
The  Exhibition — the  first  great  competitive  trial  of  nations  in  the  peaceful  field 
of  industry — ^was  a  complete  success — a  sublime  monument  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labor,  when  directed  by  Intelligence  and  taste,  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  and  rational  pleasures  of  mankind. 

RBSULTS. 

The  benefits  resulting  to  Great  Britain,  and  sooner  or  lator  in  the  influence 
of  this  and  similar  exhibitions,  to  all  oountries,  from  the  Great  Industrial  Expo- 
sition of  1851,  can  not  be  over-estimated,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  pre- 
sent them  in  a  condensed  statement  We  shall  notice  only  a  few,  with  special 
reference  to  technical  instruction — the  formal  training  of  workingmen  of  all 
grades  in  knowledge,  taste  and  skill  in  tbeur  several  occupations,  through  famil- 
iarity with  the  best  specimens  of  material,  implements,  machinery,  and  work, 
collected  in  museums  or  exhibitions,  and  opportunities  of  study  and  practice  in 
schools  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to  imparting  such 
knowledge,  taste,  and  skill 

1.  Every  person,  who  made  even  a  brief  visit  to  tlie  Exhibition,  had  a  dearer 
conception  of  a  finished  spedmen  of  manufacture  or  handicraft,  in  the  line  of 
his  own  wants,  than  he  Had  before,  and  thus  a  demand  for  a  better  style  of 
workmanship  was  created. 

2.  Every  artist,  manufacturer,  foreman,  or  operative  who  visited  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  especially  those  who  studied  the  department  with  which  he  was 
most  fiimiliar,  or  the  most  interested,  had  in  his  mind  a  higher  standard  of  possi- 
ble attainment  than  most  of  them  had  before  reached.  Eflbrts  at  improvement 
in  design,  and  in  detail,  were  at  once  made,  and  the  means  for  fbrther  improve- 
ment were  demanded,  and,  to  some  extent,  furnished. 

3.  The  attention  of  capitalists,  public-q>irited  citizens  and  statesmen  was 
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forcibly  arrested  to  the  neaemty  of  providing  at  oace  better  elementary  train- 
ing for  all  classes,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  to  live  by  their  labor ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  securing  to  designers,  engineers,  foremen  and  superintendents 
generally  of  large  works,  better  artistic  and  scientific  training.  7\ie  immediate 
results  of  this  attention,  and  agitation,  were  more  liberal  appropriations  for  pri- 
mary scliools,  and  for  schools  of  science  and  art,  a  general  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  of  National  Education,  and  the  final  passage  in  1870  of  an  act, 
establishing  a  system  of  elementary  schools  for  England,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
creation  of  the  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  is  rapidly 
changing  the  wliole  aspect  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  influencing  its  development  in  every  civilized  country.  The  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art  at  South  Kensington,  created  since  1852,  with  its  affiliated 
schools  and  museums,  central  and  provincial,  is  now  the  model  for  imitation  for 
Europe  and  America. 

4.  The  perpetuation  of  the  unique  structure  designed  specially  for  the  Exhi- 
bition, in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  its  equipment,  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  gipunds  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  public  utility  and  recreation^ 
'Mn  the  direction  of  science  and  art^"  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,500, 00 J — has  already 
accomplished  its  object  with  more  than  4,000,000  visitors  who  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  up  to  1869. 

6.  The  permanent  organization  and  continued  activity  of  the  original  Com- 
mission, composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  (in  science,  letters,  arts 
and  affiiirs)  In  the  kingdom,  through  whose  wise  management  this  unprece- 
dented enterprise  was  a  pecuniary  success — is  another  result,  which  is  perpet- 
uating the  influence  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  many  directions: — 

First — In  securing  the  possible  union  of  many  institutions  of  Science  and 
Art)  on  almost  the  only  central  spot  within  the  vast  circumference  of  the  me- 
tropolis which  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  purchase  of  the  Gore 
Estate  in  South  Kensington,  having  with  subsequent  exchanges  and  purchases 
an  area  of  100  acres,  accessible  by  railways  and  other  cheap  public  convey- 
ances, and  connected  with  public  paries  and  grounds,  already  highly  improved, 
to  an  extent  of  640  acres— out  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  Exhibition  (150,- 
000/.)  and  a  special  grant  of  a  like  sum  by  Parliament 

Second — ^The  subsequent  erection  on  this  estate  of  buildings  devoted  to  Art 
and  Science  at  a  cost  of  over  l,000,000il,  and  the  gathering  within  tliem  of 
museums  and  collections  (hardly  yet  begun)  which  the  like  sum  could  not  even 
now  purchase. 

Tliird — ^The  erection  of  an  appropriate  hall  for  annual  exhibitions  of  indus- 
trial productions,  and  other  purposes,  at  an  expense  of  near  300,000^ 

The  purchase  and  improvement  of  this  estate  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
and  artistic  knowledge,  as  applicable  to  productive  industry,  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1851.  No  fitter  me- 
morial of  the  first  suggester  of  this  enterprise — the  good  Prince  Albert,  "  to 
whose  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  its  first  conception  was  due, 
and  to  whose  clear  judgment  and  untiring  exertions  in  directing  its  execution, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  its  unprecedented  success,"— could  be  devised  than  this 
estate  thus  improved.  Ko  monument  at  once  so  attractive  for  all  classes  in  the 
kingdom,  or  bo  full  of  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  noblest  kind  for  all 
time,  in  every  department  of  industrial  activity,  both  that  which  ministers  to 
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the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  and  that  which  labors  to  realize  in  form  and 
color,  the  loftiest  ideal  of  the  artist  and  poet,^-could  be  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  great  event  in  the  history  of  national  industries,  than  the 
grounds  and  structures  devoted  to  Science  and  Art  in  South  Kensington,  se- 
cured by  the  wise  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

ALBERT  HALL  OF  ARTS  AND  6CIEXCES. 

The  first  stone  of  a  solid,  majestic,  and  ornamental  structure  was  laid  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  on  the  20th  of  May,  1867,  on  the  site  north  of  tlie  Gardens 
of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington — to  be  known  as  the 
Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  as  applicable  to  productive  industry.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  gave  a  site  valued  at  60,000/.,  and  advanced  the  sum  of 
50,000/.  towards  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  has  been  contracted  for  within 
the  original  estimate  of  200,000/.  The  hall  will  accommodate  9,000  persons, 
and  will  be  used  only  in  the  interests  of  Science  and  Aii. — the  first  occasion 
being  the  inauguration  of  the  First  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in 
he  spring  of  1871.  • 

The  objects  for  which  the  Hall  will  be  available,  as  enumerated  in  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  are : — 

(a.)  Congresses,  both  national  and  international,  for  the  purposes  of  Science 
and  Art. 

(b.)  Performances  of  Music,  including  performances  on  the  organ. 

(c.)  The  distribution  of  prizes  by  public  bodies  and  societies. 

(d.)  Conversaziones  of  societies  established  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and 
Art 

(e.)  Agricultural,  horticultural,  and  the  like  exhibitions. 

(/.)  National  and  international  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  industry,  in- 
cluding industrial  exhibitions  by  the  artizan  classes. 

ANNUAL  international  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851  have  arranged 
for  a  series  of  Annual  International  Exhibitions  of  Select  Works  of  Fine  and 
Industrial  Art  and  Scientific  Invention — arranged  in  classes  and  not  according 
to  nations.  The  first  of  the  series  will  be  opened,  Monday,  May  1,  1871,  in 
permanent  buildings  acyoining  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
and  closed  Saturday,  September  30,  1871.  The  objects  in  the  first  exhibition 
will  consist  of  the  following  classes: — 

I.  Fine  Arts  Applied  or  not  Applied  to  Works  of  Cr/t/%— embracing  (1.)  Paint- 
ing of  all  kinds.  (2.)  Sculpture,  modeling,  carving,  and  chasing.  (3.)  En- 
graving. (4.)  Architectura  (5.)  Tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries.  (9.)  De- 
signs for  decorations,  manufactures.    (7.)  Copies  of  mosaics,  enamels,  &c. 

II.  Scientific  Inventions  and  New  Discoveries  of  all  kinda 

III.  Manvfadures. — (o.)  Pottery  of  all  kinda  (/>.)  Woolen  and  worsted  fab- 
rics, (c.)  Educational. — 1.  Scliool  buildings,  fitting,  and  furniture.  2.  Books, 
maps,  globes,  Ac.  3.  Appliances  for  physical  training,  including  toys  and 
games.  4.  Specimens  and  illustrations  of  teaching  fine  art,  natural  history, 
and  physiciil  science. 

IV.  horticulture. — International  exhibitions  of  new  and  rare  plants,  fruits, 
vef^etables,  flowers,  &c.,  will  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  exhibition. 

One-third  portion  of  the  whole  available  space  will  be  assigned  absolutely  to 
foreign  exhibitors. 
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DTTBODUOnON. 

SiKCS  the  cession  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  provinces  to  Italy, 
the  Austrian  monarchy  has  an  area  of  227,234  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1864  of  84,432,800,  distributed  throughout — 

I.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Lower 
Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Illyria, 
Tyrol  and  Yorariberg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  Buko- 
wina,  Dalmatia ;  and 

IL  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Hun- 
gary, Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  and  the  Military  Frontier. 
Each  of  the  two  great  divisions  has  its  own  ministry,  parliament, 
and  entirely  separate  administration,  and  every  province  has  its  own 
provincial  diet. 

Austria  [Empire]  has,  on  an  area  of  124,116  square  miles,  a  pop- 
ulation of  20,602,736,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  on  an  area  of 
103,118,  a  population  of  13,880,154.  The  national  industries  are 
as  varied  as  the  climate  and  soil,  and  have  called  into  existence  a 
large  number  of  special  schools. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1864  was  508,781,793  florins,  of  which 
sum  2,951,523  florins  were  expended  for  public  instruction  of  all 
kinds,  viz.,  139,828  fl.  in  Hungary,  and  2,580,670  fl.  in  Austria. 
The  institutions  of  public  instruction,  both  in  Austria  proper  and  in 
Hungary,  are  under  a  separate  and  special  minister,  except  such  as 
are  specially  connected  with  the  administration  of  other  depart- 
ments, such  as  those  of  war,  finance,  &c. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  is  comprehensive,*  and  in  every 
department  at  the  present  time  there  is  progress.  The  recent  school 
code  (1869)  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  advanced  legis- 
lation of  any  country  in  respect  to  elementary  instruction. 

The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  latest  ofScial  doc- 
uments. 

*  Fof  «  kbtorleal  deTelopoient  of  pablio  iiwtruetioa  in  Aottria,  ne  Amerioan  Journal  of  Edo- 
*e«tioB,>ol.  xvi.  p.  l-ai^  S09;  xvti.  p.  ]».    0pwkl  Boport  on  AVUtMuU  Xdueatum :  Fait  L 
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In  Aoslria  there  are  7  nnlvenitiet,  ▼It..  5  with  fnat  iaculies  [theolocy,  law,  medieine,  phikMophy]  each: 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRITCTION: 

The  system  of  special  technical  instmctton  in  Austria  includes  in 
its  early  stages,  or  at  least  recognizes,  the  future  occu[>ation  of  the 
pupils,  in  the  primary  8cIk>oU  of  every  grade,  and  in  one  of  the 
grades  of  schools  usually  classed  as  secondary. 

IKDUSTKIAL  IITSTRUCTION  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  notice  of  the  industrial  element  in  Austrian  schools,  we 
find  in  the  normal,  or  model  school  of  Kindermaan,  at  Kaj^ta  in 
Bohemia.  In  1773,  he  taught  and  demonstrated  to  his  pupil-teaehers, 
and  the  country  school-masters,  how  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  own 
time  and  that  of  their  older  pupils,  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  in  such 
in-door  industries  as  knitting,  sewing,  wool  carding,  and  spinning,  and 
out-door  work  as  kitchen  gardening,  culture  of  trees,  and  raising  silk* 
worms.  ^The  advantages  of  these  occupations  are  great  and  impoi^ 
tant.  They  protect  against  vice  and  crime,  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  human  society."  Under  his  lead^  in  the  first  year  of  this  centuiy, 
2,644  public  schools  were  in  operation  in  Bohemia,  54  of  which  were 
burgher-schools,  in  which  the  aim  was  '*  to  give  the  foture  citixen  an 
instructi<H&  adapted  to  his  special  occupation.'* 

Instruction  in  needle-work  and  like  feminine  employments,  is  now 
usual  in  the  female  schools,  and  the  glris*  classes  in  mixed  schools,  and 
receives  special  attention  in  the  industrial  schools  of  the  religious  cor- 
porations and  ladies'  societies.  Instruction  in  the  care  of  mulberry 
trees,  grape  vines,  bees,  and  orchards  is  given  in  the  normal  schools, 
and  by  their  pupils  to  the  older  boys  in  a  large  number  of  districts. 

SUNDAY  AND  OTBBK  IMt»BOTEMBNT  SCHOOLS. 

In  close  connection  with  the  common  school,  and  throug'h  the  same 
agencies,  the  *' further  instruction  **  of  boys  after  leaving  school  and  en- ' 
tering  into  apprenticeship,  is  carried  on  with  the  assistance  and  special 
inspection  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  local  associations  of  trades- 
men. The  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday  and  holidays  (except  the 
high  feasts),  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  other  days.  It  is 
not  confined  to  a  review  of  the  rudimientary  studies,  but  is  extended 
to  higher  arithmetical  calculations,  book-keeping,  bank  dealings,  busi- 
ness correspondence  and  forms,  natural  history,  and  particularly  to 
drawing.  A  record  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  delinquent  parents 
and  employers  are  fined,  and  proprietors  of  lai^  establishments  are 
subject  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  persistent  neglect  in  respeet  to 
their  apprentices  and  other  juvenile  operatives. 
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BUROHES  SCHOOLS. 

The  bnrgher  school,  which  belongs  to  the  primary  system^  origi- 
nally intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  occupation  of  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  by  a  better  general  education,  has  become  a  subordinate 
real  school,  the  students  generally  entering  the  higher  real  school  afler 
finishing  the  course. 

There  are  thirty  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  embracing  re- 
ligion, composition,  Grerman,  arithmetic,  geography,  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  geometry,  architecture,  geometrical  and  architect- 
ural drawing,  and  a  little  historical  detail.  French,  Italian,  English, 
music,  and  gymnastics,  are  optional.  The  tuition  fees  are  small, 
and  are  remitted  if  the  pupil  is  poor  and  has  conducted  himself  well. 

In  1665,  there  were  117,  of  which  but  seven  gave  a  three  years* 
course,  the  rest  only  two  years  ;  instruction  being  given  by  the  director 
and  catechist  of  the  primary  high  school,  with  865  additional  teachers. 
The  instruction  in  arithmetic,  Grerman  composition,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry  and  drawing,  is  given  in  the  higher  classes  in 
special  reference  to  a  commercial  and  mechanical  career. 

SEAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  object  of  the  real  school  is  to  give  to  its  pupils  a  general  edu- 
cation, the  dead  languages  being  excepted,  and  ^  to  fit  them  to  enter 
the  technical  schools,  or  to  pursue  industrial  careers." 

They  have  been  gradually  developing  since  1751,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear as  distinct  organizations  before  1851.  In  1863,  there  were 
forty  of  them  in  the  Austrian  empire,  of  which  there  are  sixteen 
"  lower  real  schools,**  with  a  course  of  only  three  years,  and  twenty- 
four  ^  complete  real  schools,*'  which  carry  their  students  through  six 
years,  thus  adding  three  years  to  the  course  at  the  lower  real  schooL 
There  is,  in  three  of  the  lower  schools,  an  additional  class,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  technology,  commodities  raw  and  manufactured, 
commercial  transactions,  and  particularly  in  drawing. 

The  lower  real  schools  turn  out  pupils  weU  prepared,  theoretically, 
to  become  master  workmen  and  overseers ;  those  called  complete, 
prepare  students  who  finish  the  course,  to  enter  the  technical  schools. 

The  course  of  study  varies  somewhat  in  different  places.  The 
obligatory  studies  are,  German  (or  the  language  of  the  province), 
one  modem  language — French,  Italian,  or  English,  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  commercial  law,  nat- 
ural history,  drawing,  modeling  (in  the  highest  class),  ornamental 
penmanship,  architecture,  and  mechanics.  Latin  has  been  added  in 
some  of  the  lowest  classes.    The  modem  languages,  singing,  gym' 
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nasties,  and  stenography  are  optional.  Of  the  ahove  studies,  element- 
ary mathematics,  machinery,  and  the  modem  tongues  are  taught  only 
in  the  higher  classes,  in  which  calligraphy  is  no  longer  obligatory. 

The  complete  schools  have  twelve  professors,  the  bwer  schools 
seven.  Those  applying  for  these  positions  mast  pass  an  examination 
as  to  their  scientific  attainments,  and  undergo  a  year's  probation  in  a 
pubHc  real  school,  before  receiving  the  appointment.  At  the  head 
of  the  corps  of  teachers  is  a  director,  who^  with  the  council  of  teachers, 
governs  the  school,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  general  coun- 
cilor of  schools. 

The  fees  paid  by  pupils  vary  from  eight  to  twenty  florins  annually, 
besides  a  fee  of  about  two  florins  at  admission.  All  the  feed  may  be 
remitted  to  poor  pupils  conducting  themselves  well. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  lower  school  amount  to  from  8,000  to 
11,000  florins ;  of  a  higher  school,  to  from  15,000  to  20,000.  They 
are  either  imperial  royal,  in  which  case  the  general  government  sup- 
ports them,  or  communal,  supported  by  the  towns.  Besides  these, 
two  are  endowed,  and  one  is  private,  assimilated. 

arSCIAI.  TSCHKICAI.  SCHOOU. 

Technical  instruction  in  Austria  is  of  very  long  standing,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  three  important  technical  schools 
were  in  operation,  and  others  were  instituted  long  before  the  neigh- 
boring German  States  had  moved  in  this  direction. 

In  1717,  a  profiessorship  for  military  and  civil  engineering  was 
established  at  Prague,  which  gradually  extended  itself  into  a  school 
of  engineerings  and  became  in  1806  the  first  independent  polytechnic 
school  in  Austria.  It  has  undergone  many  changes,  and  in  1865  was 
organized  on  the  plan  of  special  schools,  uniting  on  a  general  prepar- 
atory course. 

In  1745,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  organized  in  Tienna  the  first 
university  lectures  on  experimental  physics,  and  in  1757,  on  mechan- 
ics, and  in  1763,  permitted  instruction  in  book-keeping  to  be  given  at 
the  Piarist  schools,  and  at  the  same  fime  established  several  schools 
for  apprentices.  In  1770,  a  Real  and  Mercantile  Academy  was  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  which  became  in  1816  the  polytechnic  institute. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  first  lectures  were  held  on  mining  at  Schem- 
nitz,  and  in  1770,  the  school  in  Prague  being  given  up,  the  Mining 
Academy  was  founded  there.  Its  fame  was  soon  so  great  that 
Fourcroy,  in  his  brilliant  speech  made  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, 1794,  as  an  incentive  to  the  erection  of  the  polytechnic  school 
in  Paris,  referred  to  this  school  as  a  well  known  model  for  imitation. 
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Li  1811,  the  Johanneum  in  Graiz  was  founded  hj  tbe  Archduke 
John,  as  a  museum  and  institution  for  natural  sciences,  and  was 
aflerwards  changed,  liule  by  little,  into  a  polytechnic  institute. 

In  1843,  the  Real  and  Mercantile  School  in  Lemberg  was  changed, 
by  the  addition  of  several  courses,  into  a  technical  institute,  and  in 
1846,  a  technical  school  was  founded  at  Cracow,  and  in  1849,  an*- 
other  at  Briinn. 

In  1856,  the  Industrial  School  at  Pesth  was  removed  to  Oien,  and 
received  there  the  organization  of  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  so  that  in 
1859  there  were  seven  technical  institutions  of  the  first  class,  with  . 
157  professors,  and  3,581  students,  distributed  as  follows : 
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The  plan  of  instruction  embraced  both  technical  and  commercial 
studies,  except  at  Prague  and  Ofen,  where  technical  instruction  only 
was  given.  In  Vienna  there  was  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  school 
of  industrial  drawing,  which  accounts  for  the  larger  number  of  pupils ; 
Cracow  has  a  school  of  fine  arts,  and  of  music,  and  Ofen  a  prepara* 
tory  school* 

In  1850,  a  reorganization  of  the  technical  institutions  was  proposed, 
by  which  they  should  be  raised  into  institutes  of  the  highest  class, 
with  a  system  of  special  schools,  as  had  been  already  instituted  at 
Carlsruhe.  Afler  many  years  of  agitation,  in  which  the  professors, 
and  large  manufacturers,  and  capitalists,  as  well  as  statesmen,  took 
part,  a  new  plan  of  studies  was  introduced  at  Prague  in  1864-65 ;  at 
Gratz  in  1865-66,  and  in  Vienna  in  1866-67.  At  Vienna  and  Prague 
there  are  fi>ur  schools:  1.  Civil  Engineering;  2. -Architecture;  3.  Ma- 
chinery; 4.  Technical  Chemistry.  At  Gratz,  agriculture  end  forest 
economy,  and  survejring  take  the  place  of  architecture.'  At  Gratz  and 
Vienna  there  are  two  general  classes,  which  precede  the  special  courses. 
At  BrUnn  by  decree  of  1866,  two  regular  courses  for  oonstmctioa 
of  machinery  and  technical  chemistry,  and  three  special  courses,  one 
for  commerce,  and  one  for  master  mechanics  and  builders,  and  a 
third  for  miners,  have  been  established. 

Besides  the  Technical  schools,  there  has  growB  up  in  Austria  spe- 
cial schools  of  Agriculture^  Commerce,  Navigation,  Ac,  of  which  a 
rapid  survey  will  now  be  given,  drawn  from  original  documents,  and 
the  reports  of  the  French  and  English  commissioDeit. 
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II.    TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS   AND    CLASSES. 


We  will  now  give  from  official  ^ocsmenu,  or  from  the  Reports  of  the  English 
end  French  Commissions,  drewn  up  from  the  seme  or  similar  documents^  with 
the  adTantage  of  recent  personal  visitR  to  the  institutions  described,  a  brief  notice 
of  a  few  specimens  of  each  grade  of  scientific  and  technical  instmction. 

APPRENTICE  Ain>  WORKMEN'S  SCHOOLS. 


The  schools,  which  are  known  in  Prussia  and  great  part  of  Germanj  by  die 
name  of  Improrcment  Schools  (FortbiUkaiffKhulen)  are  in  Austria  called  Trade 
Schools  ( GewerbeKhukn),  or  industrial  schools.  The  confusion  which  these  dif- 
ferent significations  of  names  may  cause,  ceases  when  we  examine  the  object,  the 
eonditions,  and  the  nature  of  the  instmction  given  in  these  establishments. 
Their  creation  in  Austria,  and  in  Vienna  especially,  dates  only  from  the  year 
1857,  when  the  Industrial  Society  was  formed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Got- 
emment  and  the  assistance  of  the  municipality. 

The  members  of  this  Society  imposed  on  themselves,  in  principle,  the  oUigi^ 
tion  of  sending  their  apprentices,  during  the  last  year  at  least  of  their  time,  to 
follow  the  classes,  which,  under  the  tide  of  Gewerbesohden,  should  be  opened  in 
the  Real  or  practical  schools  of  the  Stale  or  those  of  the  town,  and  also  to  pay  a 
subscription  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  establishments,  cren  when 
they  had  no  apprentices.  This  voluntary  contribution  is  fixed  at  four  kreutaers 
per  florin  (or  one-fifteenth)  of  the  taxes  paid.  On  die  other  hand,  it  was  decided 
that  the  apprentices  should  attend  these  classes  during  their  last  year,  or  in  d^ 
fault  should  not  be  regarded  as  having  finished  their  apprenticeship. 

The  teaching  in  each  of  these  schools  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  director, 
and  is  given  by  the  professors  of  the  practical  school  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
latter  receive  an  addition  to  their  salary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours' 
lessons ;  if  one  of  the  professors  be  unable  to  undertake  this  additional  work^  the 
director  appoints  another  person  in  his  stead. 

In  1861,  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  die 
manufitcturcrs,  there  already  existed  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  five  of -these 
schools  annexed  to  the  practical  schools  of  Gumpendorf,  Wieden,  Landstrasse, 
Jigerzeile,  and  Schottenfeld,  as  well  a  sa  school  of  weaving  (  WAtnohvk)  at  Gumr 
pendorf,  and  a  practical  school  of  building.  Tbey  have  the  use  of  the  premises^ 
collections,  and  teacliing  i^pliances  of  the  practical  schools  without  any  expense; 
but  the  models  of  a  more  technical  kind  required  are  purchased  with  their  own 
Amda. 

I.     TRADB  ftOHOOLS  VOR  AFPRBNTIOBa  IV  YTRIOIA. 

• 

There  arc  six  trade  or  industrial  schools  in  Tienna  attached  to  the  Beal 
Gymnasium  or  Practical  Schools,  having  a  general  resemblance,  but  with  special 
instruction  adapted  to  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  who  are  apprentices  and  Journey- 
men from  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

The  instmction  is  divided  into  an  elementary  section  having  two  classes,  and 
several  sections  relating  to  different  industrial  specialties.  In  the  elementaiy 
section  theoretical  instruction  is  given  and  the  pupils  are  practised  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  with  especial  adaptation  to  the  future  career  ^  each.  In  the  special 
sections,  the  knowledge  acquired  is  applied  to  die  branSiei  of  industry  chosen 
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bj  the  pupil.  The  oi^guiizatioii  of  the  spedaltiefl  mnst  bo  adapted,  in  ercry  dis- 
trict, to  the  requirements  of  the  local  industries.  The  specialties  of  the  Gum- 
pendorf  school  are  therefore  principallj  those  necessary  for  weavers,  workers  in 
silk,  ribbons,  trimmings,  dyeing,  &c.  The  school  of  Wieden  has  specialties  con- 
nected with  machinery,  and  such  trades  as  brass-turners,  johiers,  bookbinders, 
workers  in  copper  and  bronse,  founders,  &c.  In  the  Jsegeneile  school  the 
courses  bear  chiefly  on  the  building  trades. 

The  number  of  hours  is  nine  and  a  half  during  the  week,  partly  after  half-past 
six  in  the  evening,  and  partly  on  Sundays  in  the  forenoon.  No  doss  must  ex- 
ceed 90  pnpils ;  if  there  are  more,  it  must  be  divided  into  two.  In  the  first  class 
of  the  elementary  section  the  time  allotted  to  the  different  lessons  is  as  follows : 
Religion,  SO  minutes ;  German  language,  2  hours ;  arithmetic,  2  hours ;  calli- 
graphy, 1  hour ;  drawing,  4  hours ;  total,  9}  hours  per  week. 

The  following  is  the  allotment  of  time  in  the  second  class  of  the  elementary 
section  :  Religion,  half  hour;  German,  exercises  in  style  and  commercial  corres- 
pondence, 1  hour;  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  1  hour;  elements  of  physics,  2 
nours ;  geography,  1  hour ;  drawing,  geometrical  and  free-hand,  projections, 
drawing  of  figures  and  ornament,  and  modeling,  4  hours ;  total,  9|  hours  per 
week. 

By  this  arrangement  a  single  pupil  attends,  including  the  three  kinds  of  draw- 
ing, 17^  hours  instmcdon  per  week  at  most 

In  llie  special  sections  the  lessons  are  thus  distributed  :  Industrial  drawing, 
4  hoars ;  architectural  drawing,  estimates,  4  hours ;  drawing  of  machines,  me- 
chanics, study  of  machines,  4  hours ;  modeling,  and  drawing  from  the  round,  4 
hoars ;  general  chemistry,  1  hour ;  study  of  raw  materials,  1  hour ;  commercial 
book-keeping,  &c.,  1  hour ;  applied  mechanics,  1  hour;  applied  chemistry,  1  hour; 
total,  21  hours  per  week. 

In  the  two  elementary  sections,  the  instruction  is  compulsory  for  all  the  courses. 
In  the  special  sections,  on  the  contrary,  the  choice  of  courses  is  left  to  the  pupils. 

The  school  year  commences  on  the  1st  of  October  and  ends  on  the  31  st  of  July. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupils  receive  certificates  giving  an  account  of  their 
behavior,  application,  and  progress  in  the  different  branches.  The  most  pro- 
ficient pupils  receive  as  prises  silver  or  bronze  medals,  or  honorable  mentions. 

The  director  of  the  practical  school,  to  which  the  school  for  apprentices  is 
annexed,  is  the  principal  manager.  He,  however,  shares  this  authority  with  a 
delegate  of  the  Bidustrial  Society.  They  both  endeavor  to  introduce  into  the 
teaching  all  the  improvements  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  local  industries 
as  indicated  by  the  presidents  of  the  industrial  associations  which  patronize  the 
schools.  The  instruction,  as  already  stated,  is  given  by  the  professors  of  the 
corresponding  courses  of  the  practical  school  (Real9(Aule,)  provided  that  the  pro- 
fessors have  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  and  are  satisfied  with  the  payment 
ofiered.  When  any  professor  declines  to  undertake  a  course  in  the  apprentice 
school,  the  director  has  to  look  for  a  teacher  elsewhere.  For  the  technical  in- 
struction, the  director  may,  with  the  authorization  of  the  municipal  authority, 
admit  as  professors  either  manufhctnrers  or  foremen,  who,  in  everything  con- 
nected wiUi  the  teaching,  will  be  under  his  orders.  For  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
and  all  things  necessary  for  consumption  and  use,  there  is  a  yearly  budget  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  director  in  concert  with  the  professor  of  the  specialty  con- 
cerned. 

The  general  mana^ment  of  the  trade  schools  of  Vienna  is  entrusted  to  a 
council  composed  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
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merce  and  numo&ctnres,  of  the  representatiTes  of  the  proYince  and  city  of  Vienna, 
of  the  president  of  the  committee  of  each  school,  and,  lastly,  of  members  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  elected  for  the  purpose.  This  conncil  meets  on  certain 
days  in  general  assembly,  to  sacertain,  in  the  presence  of  the  directors,  the  state 
of  the  schools  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  extending  their  usefulness. 

Erery  member  of  the  Industrial  Society  for  promoting  the  establishment  of 
schools,  whether  he  have  apprentices  or  not,  is  bound  to  pay  a  contribution  cal- 
culated on  such  a  basis  that  the  total,  with  the  addition  of  sundry  subventions, 
will  corer  the  whole  probable  expenses  of  the  school  during  the  current  year. 
By  so  doing,  he  has  the  right  to  send  his  apprentices  (if  they  have  received  the 
proper  elementary  instruction)  to  the  school,  without  any  further  payment^  ex- 
cept for  writing  and  drawing  materials.  Apprentices,  after  becoming  journey- 
men, cannot  continue  to  attend  the  school  without  the  payment  of  regular  fees« 


S.     MANITTACTUREBS'  AND  TBjLDESMBN'b  SCHOOL  OF  PXAG17S. 

In  1847,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry  in  Bohemia  founded 
a  Sunday  and  evening  school  for  drawing  and  modeling  in  plaster  for  appren- 
tices in  Prague,  which,  in  i860,  was  extended  in  its  range  and  thoroughness  of 
instruction  to  the  working  classes  generally.  The  plan  was  drawn  up  by  an 
eminent  engineer,  who  had  studied  the  organisation  of  industrial  education  in 
.Fnmee  and  other  countries,  and  adopted  by  the  Diet  of  Bohemia  and  the 
oouBcO  of  the  town. 

The  town  provided  a  building  for  the  establishment,  as  well  as  the  furniture, 
and  a  yearly  grant  of  1,500  florins,  the  D*et  voted  2,000  florins,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Society  engaged  to  give  another  2,000  florins.  The  school,  therefore,  has 
A  fixed  income  of  5,500  florins.  The  immediate  superintendenee  of  the  school  is 
entrusted  to  a  council  of  three  members  elected  by  the  Diet,  three  members  of 
the  municipal  council,  and  three  members  of  the  Industrial  Society. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1863.  The  pupils  are  taught  through  the  medium 
of  both  the  German  and  the  Bohemian  languages,  which,  in  some  cases,  renders 
two  proiessors  necessary  for  the  subjects.  The  16  professors  are  nearly  all 
Attached  to  the  professorial  staffs  of  the  two  higher  practical  schools  of  the  town, 
in  tfie  difiersnt  class-rooms  of  which  the  lessons  are  given. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  the  year  1 867-68  is  as  follows : 


i 


^^ 


'  From  8  to  9  a.m.. 
From  8  to  10  p.m.. 

From  10  to  12  a.m.,    • 


From  2  to  4  p.nL, 

One  hour, 
Twohonn, 
Two  hourSy      • 


Technology. 
Practical  weaving. 

Exercises  in  linear  drawing. 

Exercises  in  firee-hand  dranring. 

Drawing  of  machines. 

Free-hand  drawing  of  ornament 

{Exercises  in  linear  drawing. 
Exercises  in  free-hand  drawing. 
Drawings  for  construction  of  buildings* 
Free-hand  drawing  of  ornament. 
'  Lectures  on  machines. 
Chemistry. 
Natural  history. 
Algebra  and  geometry. 

1  Drawing  for  construction  of  buildings. 
ModeUng. 
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OS  M) 


0 


One  honr, 
Two  hours, 

Two  honn, 
One  hoar. 
Two  hours, 

"SI 

^       I  Two  hoars. 


I" 


12  e 


One  hour. 
Two  hoars. 

One  hour, 

Two  hours, 
^  Two  hours. 


Arithmetic. 

Art  of  constmctioiLi 

Written  compositions  and  st/la 

Chemistry. 

Drawing  of  marhinffit. 

Modeling. 

Drawing  of  patterns. 
Algebra  and  geometry. 
{  Lectures  on  machines. 
}  Art  of  constmctkm. 
(  Lessons  in  omamentatioiL 
Drawins  of  patterns. 

{Physics  and  mechanics. 
Technology. 
Lectores  on  machines. 
Art  of  oonstruction. 
Modeling. 
Geography. 
Natural  history. 
Lectures  on  machines. 
I  Arithmetic. 
}  Book-keeping. 
r  Physics  and  mechankf . 
Modeung. 


.V:i;^ 


In  winter  erening  classes  are  held  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  eighty  and  in 
summer  from  seren  to  nine  o'dock.  The  lectures  and  drawing  relating  to  the 
building  arts  end  at  Easter,  those  for  other  industries  last  frpm  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  July.  Candidates  for  admission  to  (he  preparatory  school 
must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  calculate;  and  to  attend  the  courses  of  the 
special  divisions  they  must  produce  a  certificate  of  opacity  from  the  preparatory 
school,  or  from  a  lower  real  schooL  The  fee  is  half  a  florin  a  year  for  each 
course  attended;  it  is  paid  half-yearly,  and  in  advance. 

Th^  technical  and  practical  teaching  is  distributed  into  five  principal  divisions^ 
according  to  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged. 

The  Jirst  is  the  school  for  the  building  trades,  for  masons,  stone-cutters,  car- 
penters, joiners,  &c. ;  the  instruction  includes  geometry,  the  clemcnts*of  algebra^ 
the  art  of  building  in  general,  drawing  for  building  arid  modeling,  notions  of 
physics  and  mechanics,  the  effects  of  heat ;  these  studies  require  two  winter  half^ 
years.  The  second  is  the  school  for  the  construction  of  machines  I  for  smiths, 
mechanicians,  conductors  of  machines,  coppersmiths,  modelers,  joiners,  &c. ;  they 
are  taught  geometry,  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  the  elements  of  physics  and  me- 
chanics, the  description  and  study  of  machines,  and  also  drawing ;.  these  studies 
require  two  years.  The  third,  or  chemical  school,  is  for  dyers,  brewers,  tanners, 
soapboilers,  &c. ;  the  lectures  treat  of  general  chemistry  and  chemical  technolc^. 
The  Jburth  is  the  school  for  weaving  and  spinning ;  here  the  pupils  are  taught 
practical  weaving,  the  calculations  relative  thereto,  the  preparations  of  the  cards, 
taking  out  of  patterns,  &c.  Thejifthf  or  school  of  industrial  art,  is  intended  for 
manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  glass  blowers,  goldsmiths,  confec- 
tioners, &c ;  t1)e  instruction  consists  of  drawing  and  modeling. 

At  the  close  of  the  courses  there  are  examinations,  after  which  certificates  of 
capacity  are  given  to  the  deserving,  and  the  two  pupils  at  the  head  of  each  divis-* 
ion  receive  prizes.    The  number  of  workmen  who  attended  the  Prague  school  in 
1863-64  was  762.    The  expense  was  5,900  florins,  of  which  2,380  was  fiir  pro- 
fessors, besides  1,620  for  drawing  and  modeling. 
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S.     KSCHANICfl'  BCBOOL  AT  BSUXKIT. 

In  1851,  the  Chambesr  of  Indostry  and  Commerce  in  Brunn  (a  city,  in  I860, 
of  45,000  inhabitants,)  stimulated  bj  the  government  activity  in  the  thorough 
organizatioQ  of  real  schools,  established  a  Mechanics'  school  with  two  sections, 
the  elementary  for  apprentices,  who  are  deficient  in  even  primaiy  education ;  and  a 
higher  for  such  additional  studies  as  geometry,  physics,  free-hand,  and  geometri- 
cal drawing,  besides  lectures  and  practice  in  book-keeping,  banking,  and  com> 
mercial  correspondence.    Chemistry  is  an  optional  study  for  ten  hours  a  week. 

The  pupils  are  dirided  into  three  principal  classes :  (1)  for  builders,  with  a 
special  winter  coarse  for  masons,  joiners,  and  stone-cutters ;  (2)  for  mechanics^ 
including  a  special  class  in  weaving;  (3)  for  technical  applications  of  chemistry. 

The  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday,  and  the  evenings,  and  in  the  winter,  one 
boor  by  daylight,  on  Thursdays,  is  secured  for  drawing.  Besides,  several  special 
assistants ;  and  in  the  weaving  class,  two  foremen  from  the  laigest  establishment 
in  die  city,  twenty  teachers  from  the  real  school,  higher  technical  institute,  and 
gymnasium,  are  employed.    The  school  is  free,  and  the  attendance  large. 

RKiJ.  GTMNASrCTM  OB  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL 
In  1867,  there  were  87  Real  schools  of  the  lower  or  three  years'  course,  and  24 
of  the  higher  or  Hve  years'  course. ,  These  are  all  located  in  the  chief  towns,  but 
draw  their  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  districts  where  they  are  placed. 

HIOHBR  PBAOTICAL  SCHOOL  AT  ntAOUX. 

This  school,  the  origin  of  which  the  Bohemians  traee  with  justifiable  pride 
through  the  successive  ff  ansformations,  which  the  progress  of  industry  rendered 
necessary,  to  the  year  1576,  in  the  reign  of  Rudolph  n.,  an  epoch  long  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  schools  now  existing  in  Qermany,  follows  the 
tame  programme  of  studios  as  the  Vienna  schools,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  pupils,  (51S  in  1867,)  are  dirided  into  six  classes,  requiring 
six  years.    T])e  subjects  of  instruction  and  number  of  hours  are  indicated  below. 


1st 
Chiss. 

2d 
Class. 

Sd 

Class. 

4th 
Class. 

5th 
Chiss. 

6th 
Class. 

Totals. 

• 

• 

Religious  instruction. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I? 

German  language, 
Geoi;i»phy  and  histoiy. 

4 

4 

4 

8-5 

4 

4 

23-23 

8 

3 

S 

8-5 

4 

4 

18-20 

Ari&motic,         ... 

4 

4 

8 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Natural  history,  -        -        - 
Useful  knowledge. 

2 

2 

. 

2   ' 

2 

2 

10 

2 

8 

_ 

_ 

. 

.. 

5 

Bohemian  language,   - 

8 

3 

8 

3 

3 

8 

18 

CalUgraphy, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

8 

fVeehand  drawing, 

- 

e 

7 

6 

6 

6 

31 

Chemistiy,         .       :       . 

- 

— 

6 

2 

3 

2 

12 

Construction  of  buildings,  • 

- 

- 

2 

— 

.. 

.- 

2 

Mathematics,      ... 

.. 

•m 

_ 

8 

5 

2 

15 

Linear  drawing, ... 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

4 

4 

8 

Physics,      -        -        -        - 

- 

— 

.. 

~ 

4 

4 

8 

Description  of  machines,    • 

— 

.. 

« 

.. 

- 

2 

2 

Drawing  of  machines, 

.. 

— 

.. 

.. 

. 

2 

2 

Modeling,  -        -       .       - 

— 

.. 

~ 

.. 

_ 

4 

4 

Geometry  and   ceaatmetion 

drawing,         -       -       -  ^ 

10 

4      i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Italian,      .        .       .        l 

(2 

. 

Frendi,     >.        -        -         \i 

3utofG 

lass. 

. 

• 

■ 

{2 

_ 

Stenography,     -        -         i 

(S 

- 
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The  French  commissioners  remark :  Of  all  the  practical  schools  in  Germany 
that  of  Prague  is  certainlj  the  one  where  linear  drawing  is  best  tanght,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  this  fact  to  the  attention  given  from  the  verj  outset  to 
the  practice  of  freehand  drawing,  which  earlj  haMtaates  the  pupil  to  trace  his 
lines  with  a  light  hand. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  Gennan  and  Bohemian,  but  the  professors  are  free 
to  choose  which  language  they  please.  There  are,  in  some  cases,  professors  of 
each  language  for  the  same  course.  The  class-rooms,  amphitheatres,  and  labo- 
ratories  are  spacious  and  well  arranged.  The  collections  are  well  stocked  with 
models,  and  the  workshop  for  modeling  will  accommodate  25  pupils  at  once. 

IMPERIAL  HIGHBB  FBACTICAL  BCUOOL  AT  VIENNA. 

The  Imperial  g3rmnasium  in  the  Landstrasse  is  accommodated  in  a  building 
rented  for  the  purpose,  formerly  the  residence  of  Prince  Lichtenstein.  It  has 
numerous  collections,  especially  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  Well  ar> 
ranged  laboratories  have  been  fitted  up  to  enable  the  pupils  who  are  so  disposed 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  chemical  manipulation. 
There  is  a  workshop  for  modeling,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  that  art  from 
a  drawing,  and  conversely  in  drawing  from  models.  The  drawingK^lass  rooms 
are  very  spacious  and  well  lighted :  the  pupils  have  plenty  of  room.  For  draw- 
ing from  the  round  or  ftom  models  in  relief,  even  elementary,  there  are  cabinets 
or  cells^lined  with  green  cloth,  and  in  which  the  models  are  lighted  by  a  single 
gas  burner,  so  that  the  shadows  may  be  more  distinct. 

The  time  devoted,  weekly,  to  lessons  and  graphic  exersises»  under  the  eye  of  the 
professors,  is  distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

Totflln 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Compulaory. 

. 

Eelirion,  - 
Arithmetic, 

% 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

4 

4 

a 

— 

— 

•     — 

11 

Mathematics, 

. 

— 

— 

9 

5 

2 

16 

German,    -           -           - 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

26 

Geography  and  history,  - 
Natui-al  history,    - 

a 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

21 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

8 

Physics,    -           .           - 

2 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

14 

Chemistry, 

— 

— 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Writing  or  calligraphy,    - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

~ 

- 

8 

Freehand  drawing, 

10 

6 

7 

4 

6 

6 

89 

Descriptive  geometry  draw- 

ing, 

— 

— 

— 

i- 

4 

.. 

4 

Linear  drawing  of  buildings. 

«. 

4 

S 

2* 

.. 

9 

Machine  drawing, 
Lectures  on  mac&nes, 

— 

_ 

^ 

» 

«. 

4 

4 

.. 

mm 

_ 

.. 

mm 

2 

2 

Modeling, ... 

- 

— 

- 

4 

4 

4 

12 

The  time,  per  week,  allotted  to  optional  studies,  is  as  follows  :  English  language, 
5  hours ;  Italian  language,  3 ;  French  language,  3 ;  stenography,  2 ;  singing,  2 ; 
gymnastics,  2. 

We  see  by  this  table  the  immense  importance  attached  to  the  teaching  of  free. 

hand  drawing,  almost  exclusively  executed  from  models  in  relief.    For  the  six 

classes  it  occupies  39  hours  per  week,  whilst  to  linear  drawing  with  rule  and 

compass  only  16  hours  are  given. 
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At  the  close  of  every  year  there  is  an  examination,  and  marks  are  g}ven ;  ac- 
cording to  the  results  the  pnpils  pass  to  the  upper  classes.  According  to  the 
information  and  notes  of  each  professor  the  pupils  are  classed,  and  any  note 
stating  deficiencj  in  a  single  branch  of  instruction  prevents  the  pupil  from  enter- 
ing the  upper  class,  and,  on  leaving,  deprives  him  of  the  certificate  of  satisfaction 
required  for  admission  to  the  technical  institutes.  It  is  evident,  by  these  rules, 
that  the  system  of  outdoor  papils  is  compatible  with  strict  discipline.  When  a 
pupil  leaves  the  sixth  elass  of  a  higher  practical  school  vrith  a  certificate  of  emin- 
ence he  is  admitted  de  jwt  into  the  first  class  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  other* 
wise  he  must  go  through  a  year's  preparatory  studies.  The  examinations  are 
very  strict  The  school  fee  at  Vienna  is  18  to  20  florins  a  year.  The  pupils 
who  perform  chemical  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  pay  an  additional  en< 
trance  fee  of  two  florins  and  one  florin  .per  month.  The  reagents  are  furnished 
by  the  State. 

CITT  HIGHEB  PBACTICAL  SCHOOL  IN  VIENNA. 

The  Real  gymnasium,  located  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  founded  by  the  city 
and  administered  by  the  municipal  authorities,  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  Gov- 
ernment School.  The  building  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  is  most  conven- 
iently arranged.  The  cla8S4X>oms  for  drawing  and  study,  and  the  laboratories, 
are  large  and  well  lighted,  and  there  are  very  good  collections  of  apparatus  and 
models.  Drawing  is  taught  from  objects  and  models  in  relief.  Free-hand  draw- 
ing receives  far  greater  attention  than  linear  drawing ;  ^  former  has  38  hours 
weekly  in  the  diflerent  classes^  the  latter  only  eight,  and  yet  the  results  are  satis- 
factory. 

The  sul^ects  of  instruction  are  distributed,  per  class  and  hours,  as  follows : 


Ist 
Class. 

2d 
Class. 

Sd 
Class. 

4th 
Class. 

ftth 
Class. 

r>th 

Class. 

Tofcil. 

Beliffion,   ... 
Aritnmctic,  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

4 

4 

4 

~m 

— 

. 

12 

Mathematics, 

~ 

2 

. 

9 

5 

2 

IS 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

26 

Geography  and  history,   > 
Natural  mstory,    > 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3 

4 
2 

4 
2 

4 
2 

21 
10 

Physics,    .           .           - 

2 

3 

- 

— 

4 

4 

13 

Chemistry, 

-. 

— 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Writing  and  calligraphy,  - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

8 

Descnptive  geometry. 

- 

-. 

— 

2 

4 

.. 

6 

Free-hand  drawing. 
Linear  drawing  of  buildings 

10 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

33 

■ 

and  machines,   -     ,     • 

— 

2 

2 

_ 

mm 

4 

8 

Lectures  on  machines,     - 

~i 

. 

^ 

« 

mm. 

2 

2 

Construction  of  buildings. 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

.2 

Total,  . 

30 

31 

31 

32 

82 

32 

We  see  by  this  table  that  the  distribution  of  time  and  lessons  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  adopted  at  the  Imperial  and  Eoyal  School  in  the  Landstrasse.  It 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  drawing,  which,  after 
relattog  to  questions  of  general  education,  are  divided  into  distinct  industrial 
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POLTTBCHKIG   SCHOOLS. 

The  object  of  the  technical  institntions  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Grtftz,  is,  to 
give  a  thorough,  scientific,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  also  practical  education. 
Instruction  is  imparted  in  separate  courses,  (Fadischtdctif)  of  which  there  are  four 
at  Vienna  and  Prague ;  1 .  Construction  of  roads,  canals,  bridges,  &c.  2.  Ar- 
chitecture. 3.  Construction  of  machinery.  4.  Technical  chemistry.  Other 
technical  studies  are  not  excluded,  if  tliey  hare  reference  to  the  above  courses. 

In  Gratz,  instead  of  arcliitccturc,  there  is  a  course  of  agriculture  and  foroFt 
economy.  Likewise  a  course  of  surveying  and  meadow  culture.  At  Gratz  and 
Vienna  the  accessory  studies,  which  form  the  general  scientific  basis  of  the  sepa- 
rate courses  (mathemati«s,  physics,  and  drawing,)  are  taught  in  two  general 
classes,  which  precede  the  separate  courses  of  study.  The  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  partly  such  as  must  be  taught  in  the  separate  courses,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  aim  and  object  of  the  institution,  partly  such  as  offer  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  students  for  other  and  deeper  studies. 

The  students  are  classed  as  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

The  ordinary  students,  for  the  first  year's  course  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  must 
hold  either  a  certificate  from  a  real  school  or  gymnasium,  (besides  giving  evi- 
dence of  some  proficiency  in  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,)  or  pass  an 
examination  on  the  studies  of  the  s:mie.  To  become  an  extraordinary  student  at 
any  of  the  throe  polytechnic  schools,  the  candidate  must  give  proof  of  possesFing 
sufficient  preliminary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  lectures  with  profit. 

In  Vienna  and  Gratz,  the  ordinary  students  must  follow  strictly*  the  plan  of 
studies  laid  down  for  each  year ;  unless,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities  a 
diflercnt  plan  for  themselves  has  been  formed.  In  Prague,  the  plan  of  studies  is 
not  obligatory.  The  free  choice  of  lectures  is  permitted,  with  the  only  condition 
that  satisfiictory  evidence  is  given  of  a  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge. 

The  charge  fur  tuition  for  ordinary  students,  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  is  50 
florins;  in  Gratz,  for  ordinary  and  extrnordinary  8tudents,30fk>rins.  The  charge 
for  the  extraordinary  students,  at  Vienna,  is  at  the  rate  of  1  florin  50  krctizcra 
for  each  lecture  (two  drawing  hours  are  counted  as  one).  Extra  lectures  are 
to  be  paid  for  separately .  Students,  unable  to  pay,  who  show  great  abilities,  may 
be  allowed  to  study  partly  or  totally  free  of  charge. 

The  internal  administration  of  these  institutions  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
professors,  at  whose  head  is  a  rector,  (called  director  at  Gratz,)  who  is  chosvn 
annually  by  the  professors.  The  choice  must  be  confirmed  by  the  government^ 
In  Vienna,  he  can  only  be  chosen  again  after  two  years'  interval.  The  rectora  at 
Vienna  and  Prague  have  an  additional  salary  of  1,000  florins;  the  director  at 
Gratz,  who  is  chosen  annually  from  among  the  professors  of  some  other  technical 
school,  has  500  florins.  The  board  of  professors  is  formed  by  all  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  professors  and  representatives  of  the  tutors  (docenten). 

Each  of  the  separate  divisions  has  a  president,  who  is  chosen  from  among  the 
ordinary  professors  engaged  in  each  separate  course  of  study,  in  Vienna  for  two 
years,  in  Gratz  and  Prague  for  one  year.  These  presidents  superintend  the 
course  of  studies  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  students  in  each  division.  Each 
division  has  again  its  own  board  of  prufcj:^*ors,  which  settles  the  claims  of  stu* 
dL'uts  to  disuse  with  one  or  the  other  course  of  studies,  to  decide  in  doubtful 
cases  aa  to  tiie  admission  of  students,  and  their  promotion  to  the  next  class. 
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POLTTBCHVIO   INflTITUTB  AT  PRAQITB. 

The  Polyteclinic  Institate  U  intended  to  give  the  pupils  who  fbllow  its  studies 
a  fondamental  scientific  education  adapted  to  the  profession  they  mean  to  adopt, 
and  to  make  them  so  well  aequainted  with  technical  and  scientific  progress  that 
thej  may  be  able  without  further  preparation  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  prftctical 
life.    To  attain  this^end,  the  instruction  is  distributed  in  four  special  divisions : 

A.  Division,  bridges,  roads  and  oivil  ^Dgineeiing  (  Wasser  und  Stramaibcm)' 

B.  Division  of  aiQchitecture  and  civil  buildings  (Ucckbau), 

C.  Division  of  the  construction  of  machines  (Mcuchmenbau), 

D.  Division  of  applied  chemistry  (Tecktutehe  CkemU),  j 

The  following  instruction  is  common  to  all  the  pupils : 

I.— Mathematics.  Three  eounea  of  a  year  each,  Ist  Course. — Algebra,  an- 
alysis, elements  of  differential  calculus,  analytical  geometry,  plane  and  solid  (7 
hours).  2d  C0ttrse.— Higher  equations,  int(^;nd  and  iUfferential  calculus,  with 
applications  to  geometry  (6  hours).  3d  Course.— Differential  equations,  varia- 
tions, calculations  of  least  squares  (5  hours). 

II. — ^Dbsgriptivb  Gboxetbt.  1.  Orthogonal  projections,  oblique  and  polar 
in  general,  with  a  view  to  technical  applications,  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  builoings 
(10  hours).  2.  Stereotomy,  application  of  descriptive  geometry-  to  cutting  of 
stones  and  voussoirs  (2  hours) ;  execution  of  models  in  stone-cutting  (4  hours). 

III. — Lakd  SaBYBYiiro.  Isf  CoMrge.— Surveving,  leveling,  theory  and  de- 
scription of  instruments  and  apparatus  (5  hoars) ;  topc^iraphical  drawing  from 
models  (6  hours) ;  practical  surveying  and  leveling  in  the  held  (14  days  m  the 
^ear  at  least).  2a  Course, — Contouring ;  geodesic  leveling  (3  boars) ;  praetioe 
m  the  field  (for  8  days  in  the  year  at  least). 

lY. — ^Mech Allies  AND  CoiTSTBUCTiON  OF  MACHINES.  1.  Elementary  me- 
chanics, terrestrial  statics  and  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics,  aerostatica 
and  aerodynamics  (3  hours).  2.  Analytical  medtanics,  in  the  summer  term  (5 
hours).  8.  Mechanics  of  constructions  (3  hours) ;  drawing  of  machines  (6  hours). 
4.  Study  of  machines,  application  of  mechanies  to  die  theory  and  the  drawing  of 
machines  (no  time  specined).  5.  Construction  of  machines,  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials, and  instruction  in  certain  kinds  of  machines  (5  liours).  6.  Encyclopssdia 
of  machines,  for  pupils  not  destined  for  any  specialty  (5  hours);  drawing  of  ma- 
chines (6  hours). .  7.  Construction  of  machines  in  the  workshop  (at  least  4  hours). 

T. — TBcnNOLOOiCAL  MECHANICS.  Working  of  metals,  wood,  textile  sub- 
stances, spinning,  manufacture  of  woolen  tissues  and  of  paper  (5  hours). 

Tii.— Architectubb  and  Ciyil  Enginbbrino.  1st  Vourse. — Mason's  and 
carpenter's  work,  constructions  in  iron,  materials  of  formation  and  stability  of 
buildings  (4  hours) ;  designs  of  construction  (no  time  given).  2.  2d  Course, — 
Technical  study  of  edifices,  preparatory  works,  &c.,  (5  hours) ;'  drawing  of  build* 
ings  (6  hours).  3.  3d  Course. — ^Project  of  a  lar^  building  fVom  a  given  pro- 
gramme ( 1 2  hoars).  4.  Studies  of  style  with  drawmgs  (courses  of  6  hoars  each) ; 
modeling  in  clay  (6  hours). 

vii.— -HvDBAULic  Construction  and  Road-makino.  \st  Cocctk.—- Fonn- 
dations,  embankments,  lakes  and  canals,  construction  of  roads,  resistance  of 
bridges  and  railways  (5  hours) ;  drawings  of  constructions  (no  time  given).  Sd 
Course. — On  bridges  and  railways  (5  hours) ;  drawingof  ditto  (8  hours);  pro- 
jects of  hydraulic  constructions  and  roads  from  a  given  programme  (8  hours). 

▼111. — General  notions  on  Hydraulic  Works  and  Koad-makino.  For 
pupils  not  destined  for  any  specialty  of  construction  (5  hours) ;  drawingof  boild* 
ings  (6  hours). 

iz.— General  Physics.  1.  Statics,  dynamics,  magnetism,  electricity,  heat, 
optics,  acoustics  (5  hours).  2.  Technical  physics :  application  of  physics  to  tech- 
nical questions  and  industry,  pyrotechny,  telegraphy,  galvano-plastics  (2  hours). 

x.--Genbral  Chemistry.  1.  Raw  materials 'and  their  uses;  working  oip 
metals,  alloys ;  study  of  salts ;  organic  chemistry  (7  hours).  2.  Analytical 
chemistrv ;  nse  of  the  blow-pipe ;  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  in  winttr 
(5  boars) ;  practical  analyzing  in  tne  laboratory  (two  coanes  of  15  hours  eadi). 
3.  Tedmoiogical  chemistry:  Itt  Course^    Chemical  fenaentatioii  (in  winter); 
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agricultural  chemistry,  bleaching  and  drying  (in  summer,  5  hours).  2(/  Course. — 
Manufacture  of  sugar  (in  winter,  no  time  specified) ;  manufacture  of  glass,  chem* 
istry  of  salts  (in  summer,  5  hours).  4.  Chemical  encyclopcedia,  for  pupUs  not 
intending  to  follow  any  chemical  specialty. 

XI. — MiNEBALOOY.    On  the  tecnnical  and  industrial  applications  (in  summer). 

XII. — Geolooy  and  Paijbontoloot.  Their  technical  and  industrial  bear- 
ings (3  hours). 

XIII. — Botany.    Technical  and  industrial  applications  (in  summer,  3  hours). 

xiT. — ^Zoology.    Technical  and  industrial  applications  (5  hours). 

XT. — ^Free-hand  Drawing.  According  to  their  special  t^nical  studies 
(4  hours).  ^ 

BPEOIAL  SCHOOLS,  OR  DIVISIONS. 

The  course  of  special  instruction  occupies  five  years  for  the  first  three  divisions 
of  the  first  category  of  pupils  (bridges  and  roads,  architecture,  construction  of 
machines,)  and  four  years  for  the  fourth  division  (applied  chemistry). 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  spread  over  the  snccessive  years  as  follows : 

Division  A.j^Bndga  and  Roads, 

First  Year, — ^Mathematics,  1st  course  (7  hours);  descriptive  geometry  (5  hours^ ; 
wbrking  drawings  (10  hours) ;  general  physics  (5  hours) ;  mineralogy  (4  hour^) ; 
free-hand  drawing  (4  hours).    In  all,  35  hours  per  week. 

Second  Yftir .--Mathematics,  Sd  course  (6  hours) ;  land  surveving,  1st  course 
(5  hours) ;  drawing  of  plans  (6  hours) ;  elementary  mechanics  (5  hours) ;  general 
chemistry  (3  hours) ;  technical  physics  (2  hours).  In  all,  27  hours  per  week; 
and  during  the  summer  14  days  practical  surreymg  in  the  field. 

TTtird  Year, — Mathematics,  3a  course  (5  hours);  analytical  mechanics,  and 
description  of  machines  (ft  hours) ;  drawing  of  machines  (6  hours) ;  architecture 
(4  hours) ;  drawing  of  buildings  (6  hours) ;  geology  (3  hours).  In  all,  29  hours 
per  week.    Besides  geological  excursions. 

Fourth  Year, — Road-making  and  hydraulic  works,  1st  course  (5  hours) ;  draw- 
ing for  ditto  (8  hours) ;  architecture,  2d  course  (5  hours) ;  drawing  for  ditto 
(6  hours) ;  mechanics  of  building  (3  hours) ;  cutting  of  stones  (2  hours) ;  prac^ 
tical  modeling  and  stone-cutting  (2  hours).     In  all  30  hours  per  week. 

Fifth  Year, — ^Road-making  and  hydraulic  works  (2  hours) ;  drawings  for  ditto 
(8  hours) ;  drawing  of  projects  (8  hours) ;  technical  mechanics  (5  hours) ;  land 
surveying,  2d  course  (3  hours).  In  all,  25  hours  per  week,  and  also  at  least  a 
week  in  the  year  in  visiting  remarkable  engineering  works. 

Division  B.^Architecture  and  Cioil  Constructions. 

First  year. — Same  as  Division  A. 

Second  year, — Same  as  Division  A,  plus  6  hours  per  week  for  the  study  of  style, 
Ist  course. 

Third  year. — Same  as  Division  A,  plus  2d  course  of  style  (  6  houi-s). 

Fourth  year. — Ssme  as  Division  A,  plus  3d  course  of  style  (6  hours). 

Fifth  year. — Architecture  and  civil  constructions,  3d  course,  drawing  up  of 
projects  (12  hours) ;  national  economy  (5  hours  in  winter,  4  hours  in  summer) ; 
account-keeping  (3  hours) ;  technical  mechanics  (5  hours) ;  study  of  style,  4th 
course  (6  hours) ;  modeling  (6  hours).  In  all,  33  hours  per  week,  besides  visits 
to  interesting  constructions. 

Division  C. — Construction  of  Machines. 

First  and  second  years. — Same  as  Division  A. 

T^i'rc/ year.— Mathematics,  3d  course,  in  winter;  analytical  mechanics,  in 
summer  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  machines  (6  hours) ;  encyclopaedia  of  construc- 
tion (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  Wldings  (6  hours) ;  geology  (8  hours).  In  all,  30 
hours  per  week. 

Fourth  year. — Construction  of  machines  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  ditto  (10  hours) ; 
projects  of  ditto  (5  hours) ;   technological  mechanics  (5  hours) ;  technological 
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chemistry  and  metallurgy  (2  hours) :   national  economy,  in  winter  (5  hours)  ,• 
account-keeping,  in  sammcr  (3  hours) ;  practice  in  workshop  (4  hours  at  least). 
In  all  35  hours,  besides  visits  to  great  workshops. 
Fifth  year. — ^Practice  in  workshops. 

• 

Division  D. — Technological  Chemistry, 

First  year. — Mathematics,  1st  course  (7  hours);  general  physics  (5  hours) ; 
mineralogy  (3  hours'  lessons,  1  hour  of  application) ;  zoology  in  winter,  botany 
in  summer  (5  hours).    In  all  21  hours. 

Second  year. — General  chemistry  (7  hours) ;  technical  physics  (2  hours) ;  gen- 
eral mechanics  (6  hours)  ,*  drawing  of  machines  (6  hours) ;  geology  (3  hours). 
In  all  23  hours,  besides  geological  excursions. 

Third  year. — Analytical  chemistry,  in  winter  (5  hours) ;  analysis  in  laboratory 
(15  hours) ;  technical  chemistry,  in  winter  (5  hours) ;  agricultural  chemistry,  in 
summer  (5  hours) ;  encyclopaedia  of  construction  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  builuings 
(6  hours).    In  all  36  hours  per  week  in  winter,  31  in  summer/ 

Fourth  year. — Analysing  in  laboratory  (at  least  15  hours) ;  sugar-making,  iron- 
works, glass-making,  pottcfy,  and  chemistry  of  salts  (5  hours) ;  national  economy 
and  account-keeping  (4  hours).    In  all  29  hours  per  week. 

It  TV-ill  be  seen  that  in  this  programme  the  instruction  given  to  mechanicians 
is  continued  without  interruption  for  four  years,  and  that  practice  in  workshops 
is  required  only  in  the  fifth  year,  which  appears  preferable  to  the  plan  adopted 
at  Dresden,  of  obliging  the  pupils  to  pass  a  year  in  the  workshop  after  the  first 
year's  studies. 

The  institute  has  20  ordinary  professors,  1 1  extraordinary  professors  of  the 
first  class,  20  tutors,  and  6  masters.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1862-63  was  as 
follows:  Natives  of  Prague,  120;  of  Bohemia,  575;  of  Moravia,  14;  of  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  88 ;  total,  747.  The  age  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  16  to 
25,  the  great  majority  (526)  being  between  19  and  23. 

The  Prague  Institute  possesses  numerous  collections  well  supplied  with  the 
necessary'  appliances  for  teaching.  They  consist  of— 1.  A  libraiy  with  from 
10,000  to  12,000  volumes.  2.  Complete  sets  of  models  for  descriptive  geometry, 
models  of  surfaces  generated  by  straight  lines,  &c.  3.  Instruments  for  topogra- 
phy, surveying,  and  leveling  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  topographical  models  in 
relief  (Bardin's  system).  4.  Models  of  machines  in  great  number  and  variety ; 
parts  of  machines ;  apparatus  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  fiilling  bodies ;  dyna- 
mometers ;  divers  prime  movers.  5.  Instruments  for  physical  experiments,  com- 
prising most  of  the  new  inventions  in  that  department.  6.  Technology — differ- 
ent tools ;  raw  products,  &c.  7.  Architecture— models  in  plaster ;  handsome 
models  of  suspension  and  other  bridges  in  wood,  iron,  &c. ;  models  of  roofs  and 
other  carpenter's  work.  8.  Agriculture — well-executed  models  of  farming  mar 
chinery  and  implements.  9.  Natural  history  and  mineralogy — collection  of  min- 
erals and  rocks  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils ;  birds,  reptiles,  &c. 

The  Institute  has,  for  the  study  of  applied  chemistry,  a  complete  laboratory, 
in  which  40  pupils  can  simultaneously  perform  the  principal  manipulations. 

The  French  commissioner  remarks,  "  we  found  here  linear  drawing  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  The  lines  arc  fine  and  light ;  all  the  various  kinds  of  working  draw- 
ings are  executed  there,  and  the  projects  of  public  works,  buildings,  and  machines 
are  cazefnlly  got  op." 

4 
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POLYTfiCttyiC  IKSTITtJTE  AT  TIXKKA. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Tienna,  as  organized  in  1816,  was  the  cnlmina- 
tion  or  efforts  begun  in  1765  to  shape  the  instruction  of  the  schools  to  meet  the 
special  wants  of  pupils  in  their  future  mechanical  or  commercial  occupations. 
In  1835-36,  we  found  it  the  best  equipped  school  of  its  class  (for  mechanical 
and  commercial  industries)  in  Europe,  and  it  was  thus  described  by  Prof.  Bach& 

The  whole  institution  is  intended  to  fuliill  a  threefold  purpose,  as  a  school  fi)r 
the  mechanic  arts,  manufiictttrefl,  and  oommeroe,  as  a  oonservatoiy  of  arts  and 
nianufaotures,  and  as  an  insUtnte  for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  Hie 
last  named  object  is  effected  by  public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  manofiictures,  under  &e  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the  better  exe- 
cution of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erecting  on  the  premises,  adapted 
to  the  occasions!  display  and  permanent  deposit  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  collections  which  form  the  conservators  of  arts  are  also  used  for  in- 
struction in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connection  with  it. 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  higher  authorities  of  public  instruction,  and  of  trade  and  manufiictnres.  The 
director  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  business  of  the  institute  and  of  the 
instruction,  but  does  not  teach.  He  regulates  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the  dis- 
oipline.  The  money  concerns  are  under  the  charge  of  a  treasurer,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  director.  The  *  inferior'  officers  are  responsible  to  the  same 
authority.  The  discipline  of  the  scholastio  department  is  simple  but  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  it  whose  deportment  is  not  proper. 
The  courses  are  gratuitous,  except  a  small  entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  as 
warranting  prompt  removsd  when  the  pupil  does  not  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institution. 

The  department  of  instrueUon  is  composed  of  three  schools,  a  technical,  a  com- 
moroial,  and  a  "  real  school.**  The  last  named  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
two  others,  and  may  be  entered  as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses 
are  of  religious  Instruction,  of  Qerman  language,  elementary  maSiematics,  geog- 
raphy, history,  natural  history,  elocution,  calligraphy,  and  drawing,  and  are  obli- 
gatonr  upon  tho  pupils.  Italian  and  French  may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires 
It.  As  these  courses  lead  in  three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion, tho  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  attain- 
menUi  necessary  to  their  sucoessftil  prosecution.  There  are  five  professors  and 
four  teachers  connected  with  this  school,  which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-direc- 
tor of  the  institute.  The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gym- 
nasia or  classical  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  uistruction  is  not  as  com- 
prehensivo  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real  schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for 
tho  next  higher  divisions,  which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

ine  technical  and  commercial  schools  fhmish  special  instruction  according  to 
too  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupU,  though  he  may,  m  feet,  select  the  couwes 
K«ni  "^Jji^i?  ***®"^»  ^  ^™«  l^ted  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the 
m^  -!!'  .  !  ^'^^"^^"^  *^^"«»  ^^^  ^^  P"P»1»  on  admission,  as  to  the  studies 
Sw^?"^^**^!.**'  ,^  foUowed,  if  his  intended  calling  is  fix^,  and  he  is  not 
ml^^  .  rj?*:  !  °^?**'  ^^  <'*'™*^  ^  ^'^i^h  require  prepara^on,  without  pre- 
•Mrtmg  a  certificate  from  the  school  at  which  he  has  bien  instructed,  or  b^mg 
SSh^l^^i.^  "*^5^  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses,  there  is  nS 
such  restriction.    The  age  for  admission  is  sixt^  yea«. 

«J^L^  T''''' e"^  ^^'?'  '''  ^^®  technical  school  by  eight  professors  and  two 
^^  ^Zn'^^^T"^  lecturing,  and  in  some  of  the  c^irse^,  interrogating  the 
ffi  VL,^  u°  1*°*"^?  "^  '^  «one  over  by  the  assistants  with  ^e  c&eeB. 
•fawTI^  J"  .   J^^^f  ®  P™^^^  ^^  teaching  wfll  be  pointed  out  in  enumer- 

to  ^nm  ^n^^"^*^  °^  "^"i?y-  ^^  ^^^»°"  ^f  ^^  subjects>id  the  time  devoted 
to  them  durmg  tho  week,  are  as  follows : 


of  all  th'Droc.«IS  «?  .v^**  2"*¥*"J*^»  <*n  hoars.    Thit 
"*  proce««i  of  the  arts  of  which  the  Drineini*.  »«r, 


arJ.jyi'JSK'.u"  "?°^,   ""»'■  course  fives  •  partJcular  Dccount 
arte  ofwhlch  the  principles  were  developed  in  the  general  lecturei. 
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There  is  a  f<pecial  laboratory  devoted  to  the  course,  where,  under  the  «uperhiteiidence  of  th« 
professor  or  of  his  asiifftants,  the  pupils  go  through  the  processes  on  a  small  scale.  Those 
who  have  a  particular  object  in  view,  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing  upon  stuflTs,  or  the  man- 
ufacture of  chemical  preparations  or  metaliur^.  are  directed  in  tlieir  investigations  espe- 
cially to  the  parts  of  chsmistry  which  they  wilfhave  to  apply.  Practice  aod  theory  are  thus 
combined. 

III.  Physics,  with  a>ecial  reference  to  its  applications,  five  hours. 

IV.  Elembntart  MATHBiCATics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  mensura- 
tion, ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  passed  tiurough  thereat 
BcMool. 

V.  IIioHBR  BfATasvATios,  five  hours.  There  is  a  repetition  by  an  asaistaut,  also  of  five 
hours. 

VI  Mecbanios,  including  the  description  and  calculation  of  machines,  five  hours.  This 
subject  is  founded  upon  a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive 
geometry  and  drawing,  superintended  by  an  assisiant. 

VII.  Practical  Gkombtbt,  including  lund  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  Ace, 
five  hours.    The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field. 

VIII.  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Architbotukb,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course 
of  engineering,  in  its  various  branches.    It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 

IX.  Teohkolooy,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The  subjects 
which  come  under  the  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the  lectures  of  this  division. 

X.  The  assistant  professor  of  cnemislry  delivers  an  extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of 
measuring  Spbcifio  Gravities,  during  part  of  the  course. 

XL  Elementary  Drawimo  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  real  school,  five 
hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and  English  languages,  for  those 
who  wish  to  foUow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  student,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
bis  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete,  and  that  he  will  carry  away  from  the 
school  but  an  imperfect  record  of  deeoriptive  geometry  and  ita  applications,  unless 
he  devotai  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the  arrangement 
of  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  at  Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accom- 
panying the  courses  are  made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and  while  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic  exercises  at  Berlin  was  even 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  importance,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict 
attention  to  this  department  is  essential. 

The  collections,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  carried  out,  are — 1.  An 
extensive  collection  of  chemical  preparations  for  both  special  and  general  chemis- 
try. The  pupils  in  special  chemistry,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some  of  these  are  left 
behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skill.  In  the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is 
quite  a  large  series  of  specimens  collected  in  this  way.  The  laboratories  for  both 
'  special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.*  2.  A 
cabinet  of  instruments  fdr  the  course  of  practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable 
collection  of  physical  apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete  character,  and  ad- 
mirably arranged ;  it  contains  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and 
manufactures.  All  these  collections  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose 
department  they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for  the  immediate 
charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  cabinet  of  physical  appa- 
ratus, and  of  models  and  machinery,  were  in  the  main  supplied  from  the  work- 
shops of  the  institution.  These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  astronom- 
ical and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them.  They  are  still  kept  up, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief  object  having  been  accomplished.  They 
were  never  intended,  like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  the 
pupils.  The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  this  can  be 
done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department.  It  is  certain,  as  already  stated, 
that  great  care  is  required  to  render  such  establishments  of  any  avail  beyond  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that  even 
when  well  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in  practical  chemistry  requires 
essentially  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  theory ;  the  prooeoses  on  a  small 
scale  represent,  in  general,  fiiirly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments  thus  made 
frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make  them  in  the  large  way.    The 

*  The  laboratoiT  of  the  professor  of  general  chemistry.  Professor  Meinmer,  Is  one  of  the 
best  arranged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  furnace  operations,  and  others  likely  to  incooti- 
mode  the  class,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large  glass  windows,  which  allow  a  per* 
feet  view :  the  space  behind  Is  provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  o(rthe  fnmea 
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WLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE  AT  VXENNA. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Vienna,  as  organized  in  1816,  was  the  culmina- 
tioD  of  efforts  begun  in  1765  to  shape  the  instruction  of  the  schools  to  meet  the 
special  wants  of  pupils  in  their  future  mechanical  or  commercial  occupations. 
In  1835-36,  we  found  it  the  best  equipped  school  of  its  class  (for  mechanical 
and  commercial  industries)  in  Europe,  and  it  was  thus  described  by  Prof.  Badia 

The  whole  institution  is  intended  to  Ailfill  a  threefold  purpose,  as  a  school  for 
the  mechanic  arts,  manufactares,  and  oommeroe,  as  a  conservatory  of  arts  and 
nianufisuitures,  and  as  an  institute  for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The 
last  named  object  is  efieoted  by  public  ezhibitioDS,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  mannfiictures,  under  Uie  dhrection  of  the  institute.  For  the  better  exe- 
cution of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erecting  on  the  premises,  adapted 
to  the  occasional  display  and  permanent  deposit  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  collections  which  form  the  conservators  of  arts  are  also  used  for  in- 
struction in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connection  with  it. 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  higher  authorities  of  public  instruction,  and  of  trade  and  manufiaotures.  The 
director  is  the  general  superintendent  of  Uie  business  of  the  institute  and  of  the 
instruction,  but  docs  not  teach.  He  regulates  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the  dis- 
cipline. The  money  concerns  are  under  the  charge  of  a  treasurer,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  direotor.  The 'inferior' officers  are  responsible  to  the  same 
authority.  The  discipline  of  the  scholastic  department  is  simple  but  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  it  whose  deportment  is  not  proper. 
The  courses  are  gratuitous,  except  a  small  entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  as 
warranting  prompt  removid  when  the  pupil  does  not  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institutian. 

The  department  of  instructicm  is  composed  of  three  sohools,  a  technical,  a  com- 
mercial, and  a  ^'  real  school.''  The  last  named  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
two  others,  and  may  be  entered  as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses 
are  of  religious  instruction,  of  German  language,  elementary  mamematics,  geog- 
raphy, history,  natural  history,  elocution,  <»]ligraphy,  and  drawing,  and  are  obli- 
gatorv  upon  the  pupils.  Italian  and  French  may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires 
it.  As  these  courses  lead  in  three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  attain- 
ments necessary  to  their  sucocesftil  prosecution.  There  are  five  professors  and 
four  teachers  connected  with  this  school,  which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-direc- 
tor of  the  institute.  The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gym- 
nasia or  classical  sohools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  instruction  is  not  as  oom- 
prehensivo  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real  schools,  but  ia  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  next  higher  divisions,  which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  technical  and  commercial  sohools  fbmish  special  instruction  according  to 
the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  he  may,  in  foot,  select  the  courses 
which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not  being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  tho 
branches.  The  director  advises  with  the  pupil,  on  admisBion,  as  to  the  studies 
most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  calling  is  fixed,  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  courses  of  which  reqmre  preparation,  without  pre- 
senting a  certificate  from  the  sohool  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  being 
examined,  to  asoertain  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses,  there  is  no 
such  restriction.    The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen  years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  sohool  by  eight  professors  and  two 
asBtstanti :  the  professots  lecturing,  and  in  some  of  the  courses,  interrogating  the 
pupils.  Certain  lectures  are  also  gone  over  by  the  assistanti  with  ^e  classes. 
The  courses  which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in  enumer- 
ating the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  subjects,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  them  during  the  week,  are  as  follows : 

I.  GsNSRAX.  Chbmistbt.  applied  to  the  arts,  five  hoars. 

II.  Spbcial  Tkchnical  CBBMiB-rnr,  ten  hoars.  Thia  coaraeglvesa  partlcalar  occoant 
of  all  the  proceaaea  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in  the  general  lectures. 
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There  is  a  special  laboratory  devoted  to  the  course,  where,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
professor  or  of  his  assistants,  the  pupib  go  tlirou^ti  the  processes  on  a  small  scale.  Those 
who  have  a  parttcalar  object  in  view,  as  dyeing,  bleachinXf  printinit  upon  sluflfs,  or  the  man* 
nfkcture  of  chemical  preparations  or  metallui^v,  are  directed  in  their  investigations  espe- 
cially to  the  parts  of  cmmistry  which  they  will  have  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory  arc  thus 
combined. 

III.  Physics,  with  special  reference  to  its  applications,  five  hours. 

IV.  Elembntart  MTathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  mensura- 
tion, ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  passed  inrough  the  real 
acNool. 

V.  IIiGHBR  Mathbx ATIC8,  five  hours.  There  is  a  repetition  by  an  assistant,  also  of  five 
hours. 

VI  Meohanios,  including  the  description  and  calculation  of  machlneSf  five  hours.  This 
subject  is  founded  upon  a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive 
geometry  and  drawing,  superintended  by  an  assivtant. 

VII.  Practical  Gkombtrt,  including  land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  &c., 
five  hours.    The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field. 

VIII.  Civil  and  IIydravlig  Arcbitbctitkb,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course 
of  engineering,  in  its  various  branches.    It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 

IX.  Teorrolooy,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The  subjects 
which  come  under  the  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the  lectures  of  this  division. 

X.  The  assistant  professor  of  cnemisiry  delivers  an  extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of 
measuring  Spbcifio  Gravities,  during  part  of  the  course. 

XL  Elementary  Drawimo  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  real  school,  five 
hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and  English  languages,  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  them. 

The  time  deroted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  student,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
his  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete,  and  that  he  will  carry  away  from  the 
school  but  an  imperfect  record  of  desoriptiTe  geometry  and  ita  applications,  unless 
he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the  arrangement 
oi  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  at  Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accom- 
panying the  courses  are  made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and  while  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic  exercises  at  Berlin  was  even 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  importance,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict 
attention  to  this  department  is  essential. 

The  collections,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  carried  out,  are — 1.  An 
eztenfflve  collection  of  chemical  preparations  for  both  special  and  general  chemis- 
try. The  pupils  in  special  ohemistiy,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some  of  these  are  left 
behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skill.  In  the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is 
quite  a  large  series  of  speoimens  collected  in  this  way.  Hie  laboratories  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.*  2.  A 
cabinet  of  instruments  f<lr  the  course  of  practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable 
collection  of  physical  apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete  character,  and  ad- 
mirably arranged ;  it  contains  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and 
manu&ctures.  All  these  collections  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose 
department  they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for  the  immediate 
charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  cabinet  of  physical  appa- 
ratus, and  of  noodela  and  machinery,  were  in  the  main  supplied  firom  the  work- 
diops  of  the  institution.  These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  astronom- 
ical and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them.  They  are  still  kept  up, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief  object  having  been  accomplished.  They 
were  neTcr  intended,  like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  the 

Supils.  The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  this  can  be 
one  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department.  It  is  certain,  as  already  stated, 
that  great  care  is  required  to  render  such  establishments  of  any  avail  beyond  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that  even 
when  weU  ooiraucted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in  practical  chemistry  requires 
essentially  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  theory ;  the  prooeases  on  a  small 
Male  represent,  in  general,  fiiirly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments  thus  made 
frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make  them  in  the  large  way.    The 

*  Tb«  laboratonr  of  the  professor  of  general  chemistry,  Professor  Mei^sner,  is  one  of  the 
best  srraiiged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  furnace  operations,  and  others  likely  to  incom- 
mode theclasB,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large  glass  windows,  which  allow  a  per* 
tect  view :  the  space  behind  Is  provided  with  the  means  of  c^rryipg  off  the  fumea 
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practice  in  the  laboratory  of  a  school  is,  besides,  very  nearly  of  the  kmd  required 
for  the  manufactory.  These,  among  other  circumstanoes  render  the  problem  in 
regard  to  successful  preparation  for  the  arts  depending  upon  chemistry,  different 
fi-um  that  relating  to  the  art  of  the  machinist.  It  is  in  this  department  that  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Vienna  is  particularly  strong.  Hicro  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Austrian  manufactures  in  general  have  received  a  great  impulse  through  the  mo- 
di uin  of  this  institution,  and  particularly  of  its  scholastic  department,  but  while 
pniJHo  is  yielded  to  tlie  different  courses,  the  arrangements  for  teaching  chemistry 
must  be  considered  as  hcving  a  preference  over  the  others. 
The  lessons  in  the  oonmiercial  school  embrace  the'  following  subjects : — 

I.  Commercial  correspondence,  three  hours  per  week. 

II.  The  science  uf  trade  (Haadelswisseiischaft,)  three  heart. 

III.  Austrian  laws  relating  to  trade  and  exchange,  three  hours. 

IV.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours. 

V.  Kook-ket  ping,  by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hours. 

VI.  Account  of  tlie  materials  of  trade.  (Waarenkunde,)  the  sources,  uses,  properties,  kinds, 
adiilteriitions^to  which  they  are  subject,  dec,  four  hours. 

VII.  Commercial  geography^  three  hours. 

VIII.  Ilibtory  of  commerce,  three  hours.    There  are  five  professors  in  this  school. 

Once  a  woek  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  institution.  Saturday  is  appropriated  in 
part  to  this  purpose,  and  there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day. 
( )ue  of  the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  board.  The  professors  rank  by  regula- 
tion with  those  of  the  universities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At  the  dose  of  them, 
a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certificate  in  any  branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined 
by  a  professor,  in  presence  of  a  director  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial  com- 
mission of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lectures,  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  different  callings,  one  * 
of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  recommendation  of  certain  courses  o(  study 
oa  preparatory  to  particular  occupations.  The  reconmiendations  were  the  follow- 
ing : — For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one  year  of  the  com- 
mercial school ;  or  for  a  more  complete  education,  an  additional  year,  embracing 
the  courses  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  school.  For 
dyers,  printers  in  stufib,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  products,  of  salt, 
of  saltpeter,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  &c.,  special  chemistry,  physics, 
and  technology,  with  some  of  the  courses  of  the  commercial  school.  For  ma- 
chinists, hydraulic  engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  manufactories,  and  mining' 
engineers — a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first  to  embrace  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  second,  mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and 
technology.  As  a  preparation  for  agriculturists  and  foresters — courses  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry  and  book-keeping.  For  miners, 
mathematics,  pnysics,  practical  geometry,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 
For  surveyors,  mathematics,  physicB,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  lxK>k- 
keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and  civil  engineers,  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to  a  diploma.  The  first  year  includes 
elementary  maUiematics,  technology,  and  drawing;  the  second,  higher  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  drawing  •,  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  mechanics, 
practical  geometry,  and  drawing;  the  fourth,  architecture,  engineering,  drawing, 
technology,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several  deportments,  and  is 
used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  professors.  Yearly  appropriations,  besides 
the  entrance  and  diploma  fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  profossors  have 
the  right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they  may  deem  of  use 
in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published  by  the  institute,  consisting  of  origi- 
nal and  selected  scientific  articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  tibe  institution. 

To  mark  the  advance  in  the  subjects  and  courses  of  instruction,  we  give  in 
detail,  (I)  the  requirements  for  admission  to  cither  of  the  special  divisions  in 
1SG8,  and  (2)  the  distribution  of  studies  in  the  I.  Technical  Section;  II.  Com- 
mercial Section ;  and  III.  The  Special  Courses. 
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Requirements  for  Admission  into  the  Polytechnic  Institution  m  Vienna. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  ordinary  students  into  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
are  snbjcct  to  examination  in  the  subjects,  and  to  the  extent  given  below. 

a.    Mathematics. 

1.  Arithmetic  and  AfgAra. — Ciphering  in  general,  and  calculation  with  com- 
mon firacdons  and  decimal  fractions  in  particular ;  chancy  of  common  fractions 
into  decimal  fractions,  and  continuous  fractions,  rule  of  three,  reduction,  chnin 
rule,  division;  calculation,  with  logarithms;  extraction  of  square  and  cuiiic 
roots  of  numbers ;  the  rules  of  algebra ;  the  properties  of  products  and  quotients, 
of  powers,  radicals,  and  logarithms ;  divisibility  of  numbers ;  greatest  comniou 
measure,  and  least  common  multiple ;  properties  of  common  continued  fractions , 
outlines  of  the  theory  of  combination ;  Newton's  binomial  proposition  ;  8ira])lc 
equations  with  one  and  more  unknown  quantities,  equations  of  the  second  degix'u 
with  one  and  two  unknown  quantities,  and  equations  of  higher  degrees  with  one 
and  more  unknown  quantities,  in  as  far  as  the^  can  be  resolved  into  quadnui(! 
equations;  simple  indeterminate  equations;  anthmctical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gression ;  calculation  of  interest. 

2.  Plane  Geometry;  a. — ^Planimetry;  congruence,  "similarity,  superficial  con- 
tents, and  transformation  of  rectilinear  figures,  more  particularly  of  triangle 
and  square ;  properties  of  the  circle ;  lines  and  angles  of  the  circle ;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  triangle,  to  the  square,  and  to  regular  polygons ;  its  periphery  and 
contents. 

6.  Goniometry  and  Trigonometry. — The  goniomctric  functions,  their  properties 
and  mutual  relations,  and  the  more  important  formulas  connected  with  them, 
particularly  for  the  sums  and  differences  of  two  angles,  and  for  double  and  semi- 
angles  ;  problems  of  the  resolution  of  the  triangle,  and  application  of  this  calcu- 
lation in  given  cases. 

c.  AnfUytical  Geometry. — ^Proposition  of  the  equations  for  the  straight  line  and 
the  circle  in  rectangular  co-ordmates ;  problems  relating  to  the  straight  lines  and 
the  circle ;  proposition  of  the  equations  for  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  hyper- 
bola from  their  definition  ;  deduction  of  the  principal  properties  of  these  lines, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  focus  and  the  tangents.  ^ 

3.  SoUd  Geometry ;  a. — Stereometry ;  propositions  and  problems  as  to  the  re- 
lations between  points,  straight  lines,  and  planes;  propKsrties  of  the  parallel* 
opipcdon,  of  the  prism  in  general,  of  pyramids,  of  regular  bodies ;  superficies 
ana  solid  contents  of  angular  bodies ;  properties  of  the  cylinder,  the  cone  and 
the  sphere,  their  superfiaes  and  solid  contents,  lines  and  angles  on  the  surface  of 
the  sphere. 

b.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — ^Properties  of  the  spherical  triangle ;  problems  for 
the  solution  of  this ;  execution  of  the  calculation  in  given  cases. 

In  all  these  matters  accurate  understanding  of  the  theory,  as  well  as  skill  and 
certainty  in  the  execution  of  the  calculations  is  required. 

6.    Geography  and  History. 

Geography. — Knowledge  of  the  leading  points  of  mathematical  and  physical 
geography,  particularly  of  orographjr  and  hydrography;  survey  of  political 
geography ;  knowledge  of  the  most  important  branches  of  production,  and  of 
the  internal  relations  of  the  leading  countries;  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
political  geography  and  statistics  of  Austria,  particularly  relating  to  the  national 
andjproductive  circumstances,  and  the  state  or  civilization  in  the  several  portions. 

Htstory. — Synoptical  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  more  especially  of^ Grecian 
history  to  the  penod  of  the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  As  regards 
the  history  of  the  East,  the  development  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
trading  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  is  more  particularly  to  be  held  in  view ;  the 
Hellenic  states  and  constitutions  during  the  neroic  period ;  the  wanderings  of  the 
Darians;  the  Greek  colonies;  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  Mcssininn 
war;  Solon;  the  Persian  war;  the  Peloponnesian  war;  the  Theban  war,  and 
the  leadership  of  Thcl>cs;  Philip  of  Macedonia;  Alexander's  expeditions  into 
Asia ;  the  fate  of  the  States  which  were  formed  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 

Roman  Jlistorif  up  to  the  time  of  Atigustw.^^The  constitution  of  Homo  during 
the  time  of  the  kings ;  the  Republican  constitution ;  the  struggles  between  patri- 
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cians  and  plcbians  for  equality  of  rights ;  the  war  with  Tarento  and  Pyrrhus ; 
the  Punic  wars ;  the  Gracchi-Marius  and  Sulla;  the  first  triumvirate;  Julius 
Ciesar ;  the  second  triumvirate ;  C«sar  Octavian  Augustus. 

Survey  of  mediieval  history,  and  more  particularly  of  German  history.  Con- 
Stan  tine  the  Great  and  the  development  of  Christianity.  The  migration  of  na- 
tions and  the  founding  of  new  empires.  The  Franks,  Charlemagne.  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  The  Saxon  Emperors,  especifuly  Otto  I,  the 
Balic  Frank  Dynasty,  Conrad  II,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V.  The 
Crusades  and  their  consequences.  The  [Babcnbergs.  Foundation  of  the  power 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  Charles  IV  and  Wenzel.  Sigismund  and  the  ecclesiastical 
relations  of  his  times.  Germany  under  Frederick  III  and  Maximilian  L  The 
Italian  ix'publics  of  the  middle  ages. 

More  detailed  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mo<lem  times,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  history  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Discoveries  and  inventions. 
The  revival  of  art  and  science.  The  Reformation.  Charles  V,  Philip  II,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  religious  wars  in  France.  Henry  IV.  The  thirty  years 
war.  England  under  the  ludors,  the  Stuarts,  Cromwell.  France  under  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Austi-o-Turkish  wars.  Sweden 
under  the  Vasas.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  northern  war.  Charles 
VI.  The  SiloMan  war  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  Maria  Theresa. 
Joseph  II.  The  North  American  war  of  independence.  History  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  from  1789  to  1815. 

c.    Physics. 

The  requirements  are  in — a.  General  knowledge :  a  perfectly  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  in  nature  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  them,  founded 
on  exi)crimental  demonstration,  and  on  elementary  mathematical  proofs. 

b.  Special  knowledge :  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  physical  bodies, 
of  the  diflfcrent  forces  working  in  tnem,  of  Uie  various  forms  of  aggregation,  of 
the  different  degrees  of  solidity,  of  the  laws  of  elasticity,  adhesion,  decomposi- 
tion, crystalization. 

In  general  mechanics,  determination  and  measurement,  combination,  and  res- 
olution {zerlcgung)  of  forces  from  a  single  point  of  attack,  or  from  several  points, 
the  momentum  of  revolution  (Drehungsmoment)  and  its  composition,  the  simplest 
and  most  important  of  the  complex  mechanical  principles  of  the  theory  of  mo- 
tion, uniform  and  irregular  motion,  velocity,  combination,  and  resolution  of  mo- 
tion, curvelinear  motion,  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  gravity,  and  the  mo- 
tion produced  by  it,  projectile  motion,  oscillatory  motion,  revolving  motion, 
point  of  inertia,  fi'ee  axis  of  rotation,  impin^ment  of  elastic  and  of  non-elastic 
bodies,  resistance  of  motion,  motion  of  working  power  and  of  vital  force. 

Theory  of  the  balance,  absolute  and  specific  weight,  influence  of  the  earth's 
rotation  round  its  axis  on  its  form,  and  on  the  intensity  of  gravitation  in  differ- 
ent geographical  latitudes,  ebb  and  flood. 

^  Fundamental  principles  of  liquid  bodies,  form  of  the  free  surface  and  the  con- 
ditioning causes,  pressure  on  the  bottom  and  the  side  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel,  and  the  practical  applications  to  be  deducted  therefrom.  Equilibrium  in 
communicating  vessels,  the  most  important  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction, 
rising  {Aujireib)  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  determination  of  density  by 
means  of  areometer  and  water  poise,  velocity  of  outflow  under  a  constant  amount 
of  pressure,  re-action  of  the  jet  and  its  applications,  the  shock  of  fluids,  and  the 
most  important  applications  to  water-wheels,  turbines,  &c. 

General  properties  of  elastic  fluid  bodies,  measurement  of  elasticity,  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  the  measurement  of  this  by  means  of  diflerent  kinds  of 
oarometers,  its  variableness  at  different  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mariotte's  law  and  its  most  important  applications ;  different  kinds  of  air  pumps. 
Determination  of  the  specific  weight  of^ atmospheric  air,  and  of  the  density  of 

fases.     Guy-Lussac's  law :   theory  of  the  balloon,  forcing  pumps,  siphons,  &c. 
diws  of  absorption,  velocity  of  out-flow  under  constant  uniform  pressure. 
Principal  phenomena  of  magnetism.    Outlines  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
magnetic  point,  magnetic  axis,  laws  of  distant  effects  of  magnetism,  methods  of 
magnetising,  paramagnetism,  and  diamagnetisxa* 
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PVincipal  electrical  phenomena,  electrostatic  induction,  laws  of  distant  action, 
and  the  prod  action  of  such  action  by  means  of  the  revolvine  balance  {Drehwa^), 
the  electroscope,  the  Ley  den  jar,  and  the  oondensator ;  dTectrophorical  action, 
rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  the  electric  condition,  principal  phenomena  of 
contact  electricity,  laws  oi  the  gradation  of  tension,  theory  of  tne  simple  and 
complex  voltaic  jules,  battery,  current,  physiological,  thermal  and  chemical  effects 
of  the  current  Principal  features  of  electrolysis,  the  stiengtii  of  the  current^ 
and  its  measurement  by  chemical  effects.  Effects  of  the  ma^etic  current,  galyar 
nometers,  multiplicators,  &c.  Electrodynamic  and  magnetic-electric  induction, 
ihermo-electricity,  idea  of  the  resistance  of  conduction,  Ohm's  law,  and  its  most 
important  applications,  bifurcation  of  the  current  The  leadins^  points  in  the 
applications  of  the  laws  of  electro-magnetism  to  telegraphy  and  electro-magnetic  \ 
motors.    Atmospheric  electricity. 

Leading^  points  in  the  theory  of  undulation.  Different  kinds' of  waves,  reflec-  ^ 
tion  and  mterference  of  waves,  particularly  of  the  waves  of  sound,  rapidity  of 
sound,  conditions  of  sound,  musical  tones  and  determination  of  the  number  of 
their  vibrations,  tones  of  tightly  strung  cords,  of  bars,  of  sound-boards  (sound 
fif^ures),  and  of  columns  of  air,  reverwration  of  sound,  structure  of  the  organ 
of  hearing. 

Elements  of  the  science  of  light  Elements  of  the  theory  of  shadows,  princi- 
ples of  photometry,  reflection  by  plane  and  curved  surfaces ;  simple  refraction  on 
plane  and  spherical  surfaces  (elements  of  the  theory  of  lenses),  distribution  of 
color.  Franenhofer's  lines,  principles  of  spectrum  analysis,  achromatic  prisms 
and  lenses,  chemical  effects  of  light,  optical  instruments  of  certain  construction 
^camera-obscura,  camerarchiara,  telescope,  &c.),  the  eye  and  its  structure,  sub- 
jective phenomena  of  color,  and  diaphragmatic  phenomena.  Rapidity  of  the 
transmission  of  light,  the  most  important  phenomena  of  interference  and  refrac- 
tion, the  fundamental  phenomena  of  doubk  refraction,  polarisation  by  rdraction 
and  reflection,  color  of  laminie,  explanation  of  these  pnenomena  by  the  theory 
of  undulations. 

Principles  of  the  theory  of  heat ;  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  the  thermome> 
ter,  conduction  of  heat ;  change  of  the  state  of  cohesion,  latent  and  specific  heat, 
the  elements  of  calometry,  generation  of  steam,  laws  of  the  tension  of  steam, 
determination  of  the  density  of  steam,  vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  hy- 
l^rometry,  the  steam-engine.  Radiating  heat  and  the  means  of  measuring  the 
intensity  of  this,  laws  of  radiation.  Phenomena  of  combustion,  heat  causM  by 
combustion. 

d.    Natural  History. 

Mineralogy. — The  candidate  should  be  acquainted  with  the  most  important  of 
those  properties  of  minerals  by  which  they  are  characterized,  and  in  accordance 
with  tnese  to  determine  and  describe  the  most  common  minerals,  or  those  which 
are  most  important  as  to  their  uses.  But  the  knowledge  of  a  definite  scientific 
system  of  minerals  is  not  required. 

With  respect  to  the  genend  portions  of  mineralogy  (characterization,  termin- 
ology,) the  examination  will  extend  to : 

1.  Crystallography,  embracing  the  morphological  properties  of  minerals.  A 
knowle^ee  of  Uie  six  systems  of  crystals  according  to  the  uses  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  according  to  their  sample  forms,  as  also  of  the  most  common 
combinations  of  two  or  more  forms  will  be  required.  The  knowledge  of  ciystal- 
lographic  symbols,  or  of  calculating  and  measuring  crystallography,  will  not  be 
required. 

2.  Mineral  physics  embracing  the  physical  properties  of  minerals :  divisibility, 
hardness,  ana  spedfic  weight ;  brightness,  transparency,  color  (idiochromatic 
and  allqchromatic)  minerals,  veins  (Orich) ;  difference  between  minerals  with 
simple  and  with  doable  refraction,  between  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  minerals ; 
fusibility. 

3.  Mineral  chemistry,  or  chemical  properties  of  minerals ;  elements,  combina- 
tions, equivalents,  chemical  constitution ;  difference  between  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  minerals ;  ddQnition  of  ores,  (sulphurous,  oxygenated,  and  saline  ores,) 
of  stones,  ^silicate,)  and  of  salts,  (carbonate,  sulphate,  &c.) 

A  knowledge  of  tbo  dwmical  reiK^tion  of  miiierMs  i9  not  required. 
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Among  the  most  common,  and  most  important  minerals,  as  to  tlicir  uses  in 
special  mineralogy  are  counted : 

1.  From  among  the  group  of  metaUtc  minerals. 
a.  The  metals  occurring  m  a  pure  form. 

6.  The  most  important  ores,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  magnetic  iron,  iron  glance, 
red  oxide  of  iron,  orown  iron  ore,  sparry  iron  ore,  manganese,  red  ore  of  nickel, 
shining  cobalt  ore,  copper  ore,  yariegat^  copper  pyrites,  copper  glance,  red  cop- 
per ore,  malachite,  lapis  lazuli,  sulphuret  of  lead,  white  lead  ore,  green  and  brown 
lead  ore,  tin-stone,  shining  silver  ore,  gray  copper,  red  silver  ore,  cinnabar,  sul- 
phuret of  zinc,  lamellar  calamine,  sulphuret  or  antimony,  arsenical  pyrites. 

2.  From  among  the  group  of  notMnetaUic  minerals. 
a.  Sulphur  and  graphite. 

6.  The  most  important  stones :  quartz,  opal,  feldspar,  analcime,  staurolitc,  mica, 
chlorite,  talc,  serpentine,  steatite,  hornblende,  augite,  granite,  vesuvian,  cyanite, 
olivine,  tourmaline ;  also  the  most  important  of  the  precious  stones ;  the  diamond, 
corundum,  (sapphire  and  ruby,)  topaz,  spinel,  zircon,  beryl,  (emerald.) 

e.  The  most  important  salts ;  calcareous  spar,  aragonite,  gypsum,  anhydrite, 
ponderous  spar,  celestine,  apatite,  nitre,  fluor  spar,  rock  salt. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  indicate  the  most  important  morphological, 
physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  all  these  minerals,  as  also  their  most  impor- 
tant uses,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  are  principally  found. 

The  knowledge  of  a  systematic  nomenclature  (as  for  instance  that  of  Mobs) 
is  not  required,  nor  either  the  chemical  formulas. 

Botany  and  Zoology. — ^In  botany  and  zoology  the  candidate  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  give  a  systematic  sketch  of  each  of  the  kingdoms,  and  to  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  plants  and  animals  which  enables  him  to  distinguish  and 
characterize  them.  By  the  most  important  plants  and  animals  are  meant  such 
as  are  especially  interesting  on  account  of  their  frequent  presence  in  our  conn- 
try,  of  their  application  in  arts  and  industry,  of  their  usefulness,  or  their  inju- 
riousness,  of  the  conspicuous  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  household  of  na- 
ture, or  of  their  pecuhar  geographical  distribution. 

Plants  and  animals  of  mis  kind  will  be  laid  before  the  candidate  for  him  to 
classify  and  characterize. . 

As  more  important  subiects  of  examination  may  be  mentioned : 

a.  In  Botanjf :  principal  organs  of  the  phanerogamous  plants ;  forms  of  tlie 
roots,  the  pedicels,  and  the  leaves ;  blossoms ;  various  parts  of  tlie  ilower ;  outer 
circle  of  petals,  anther,  stamen,  pistil,  and  seed  bud;  survey  of  the  different 
kinds  of  truits ;  properties  of  the  seed. 

Characteristics  of  the  cryptogamous  plants  in  general.    Linne's  system. 

Classification  of  plants  accoraing  to  the  natural  system. 

Characteristics  of  the  various  classes  of  non-flowering  plants,  and  the  difTe^'cnt 
orders  of  vasculiferous  cryptogamia,  (Gefafscrytoganim.) 

Characteristics,  affinities,  geographical  distribution,  and  use  of  the  most  im- 
portant families  of  seed-bearing  plants. 

b.  In  Zoology:  the  principal  functions  of  animal  life,  motion,  sensation,  nutri- 
tion, and  propagation;  indication  of  the  most  important  organs  connected  there- 
with ;  the  local  position  of  the  latter  in  the  animal  body,  and  their  nature  in 
general  must  be  demonstrated  on  one  of  the  higher  (vertebrate)  animals ;  influ- 
ence of  climate  on  animal  life ;  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  classes, 
(ycrtebrata,  mollusca,  &c.,)  indicating  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  each;  di- 
vision of  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  into  orders.  Distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  families  of  carnivora,  of  pachydeima,  and  of  ruminata. 

e.    Geometrical  and  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Orthogonal  projection ;  representation  of  straight  lines  and  planes ;  ^aphic 
solution  of  problems  relative  to  their  mutual  relations ;  representations  of  bodies 
bounded  by  planes;  intersections  of  their  surfaces;  representation  of  conic, 
cylindrical,  and  rotative  surfaces;  their  intersection  with  straight  lines  and 
planes,  and  their  mutual  intersections,  as  also  Aeir  points  of  contact  with  planes ; 
application  of  this  to  the  determination  of  shadows. 

Elements  of  the  method  of  perspective  projection. 

Free-hand  drawing,  to  draw  a  head  or  an  entire  figure  in  correct  outline  from  a 
model,  and  to  draw  an  ornament  with  shading. 
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L    TECHXICAL  SECTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  a  preparatory  division  comprising  two 
years,  and  four  special  divisions,  viz  :  1 .  Bridges  and  roads.  2.  Architecture. 
8.  Construction  of  machines.  4.  Chemistry.  The  teaching  commences  on  the 
Ist  of  October  and  ends  on  the  31st  of  July.  It  is  divided  into  oourses  of  a 
year,  and  courses  of  half  a  year.    The  subjects  taught  are  * 

A.  Mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  practical  geometry,  higher  land  sur- 
veying, spherical  astronomy,  technical  mechanics,  analytical  mechanics,  general 
physics,  technical  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  oi^anic  chemistry,  analytical 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  paleontology,  and  botany. 

B.  Study  of  machines,  general  elements  of  machinery,  construction  of  ma- 
chines, mechanics  relating  to  construction,  general  elements  of  the  construction 
of  buildings,  architecture  and  the  art  of  building ;  bridges  and  roads,  railways, 
description  of  soils ;  technical  chemistry,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  agricultural 
and  forest  economy. 

C.  General  history,  history  of  Austria,  history  of  the  building  art,  history 
of  the  inductive  sciences;  German  literature;  lesthetics,  political  economy,  sta- 
tistics ;  mercantile  law,  law  of  exchange,  maritime  law ;  Austrian  oi^nization 
and  administration;  book-keeping. 

D.  Technical  and  free-hand  drawing ;  decoration,  and  drawing  of  ornaments ; 
landscape  drawing ;  modeling. 

£.    French,  Italian,  and  English  languages ;  stenography. 

These  subjects  are  distributed  between  the  preparatory  and  special  divisions, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  of  hours  is  allotted  to  each,  as  in  the  Prague  Insti- 
tute just  dcscri!)ed.  The  lessons  in  botany,  zoology,  geology,  mechanical  and 
chemical  technology,  construction  of  machines,  art  of  building,  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural jKiences,  are  followed  by  excursions  and  visits  to  establishments.  The 
practical  course  of  geometry  is  also  terminated  by  important  field  operations. 

The  following  are  studies,  with  the  hours  per  week  allotted  io  each : 

Preparatory  Division. 


p 


•                                                    • 

WINTER. 

8X7MMER. 

SUBJECTS. 

Lessoiu 

ofl^honn 

each. 

Houn 

doTotod  to 

dnwlng. 

LeMons        Houn 
of  1^  hours  dcToted  to 
eaeh.         drawing. 

rXBST   TEAR. 

Mathematics,  (1st  course,)  -       -       - 
Descriptive  geometry,      -        .        - 
Inorgiuiic  chemistry,  -        -        -        - 

Mineralogy, 

Geology, 

Technical  and  free-hand  drawing,   - 

5 
3 
2 
3 

8 
6 

5 
3 
2 

3 

8 
8 

Total,  -       -       - 

18 

U 

13 

14 

8ECOHD  TEAB. 

Bfathematics,  (2d  course,)  .       -       - 
General  physics,       -        -        -        - 
Technical  mechanics,  -       -        -        - 
Practical  geometry,  -        -        -        - 
Technical  and  fireo-hand  drawing. 

3 
2 
3 
3 

6 
8 

3 
S 
3 
3 

6 
10 

Total, 

11 

14 

12 

16 
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I. — Divinon  of  Bridga  and  Roads, 


WINTKR. 

SUMIIER. 

SUBJECTS. 

of  labours 
each. 

Horns 

deToted  to 

drawing. 

LewoM 

of  l^houn 

each. 

Hoan 

deroted  tO 

drawing. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Stcrcotomy  and  perspective, 

Surveying, 

Analytical  mechanics,         ... 
Elements  of  machinery,  ... 
Construction,  (1  St  course, ) - 

8 
9 
3 

4 

6 
8 

3 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

8 

Total, 

13 

14 

12 

20 

BBCOND  YSAB. 

Technical  physics,       -        -        -        - 
Applied  mecnanics,  -        -        -        - 
Mcohanism,         -        .        -        -        . 
Land  surveying,       .... 
Bridges  and  roads,      .... 
Projects  and  construction. 

2 
3 
2 

8 

• 

15 

2 

2 

4 
3 

4 
li 

Total, 

10 

15 

8 

19 

THIRD  TEAR. 

History  of  constructive  art. 
Organization  of  construction,  - 
Construction  of  bridges,      -        -        - 
Construction  of  railways. 
Projects, 

3 
1 
2 
2 

15 

2 

2 

O  1     1     1    1 

Total, 

8 

15 

4 

20 

ll,~^Division  of  Architects  and  BuUduigs* 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Stereotomy  and  perspective, 
Elements  of  macninery,  -        -        - 
Constructive  mechanism,    .        -        - 
History  of  constructive  art,     - 
Architecture,  (1st  course,)  - 

3 
2 
3 

4 

6 
8 

3 
3 
2 

4 

6 
6 

8 

Total, 

12 

14 

12 

20 

second'  tsar. 
Technical  physics,       -        -        ,        , 
Applied  mechanics,  -        -        .        . 
Elements  of  construction,   ... 
Architecture,  (2d  course,) 
Architectural  drawing  and  projects,    - 

2 
3 

5 

14 

3 
3 
5 

6 

14 

Total, 

10 

14 

11 

20 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Organization  of  construction,      • 
Architecture,  (3d  course,)        « 
Projects, 

I 
3 

15 

3 

15 

Total, 

4 

15 

3 

15 
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• 

WiNTSR. 

SUMMER. 

8UBJSCTS. 

Lessons 

Hoars 

lessons 

Hours  * 

of  Ij  hours 

devoted  to 

of  1^  hours 

deroted  to 

each. 

drairing. 

each. 

drawing. 

FIRST  TSAR. 

Technical  physics,       -        -        -        - 

2 

^^ 

2 

_ 

Elements  of  construction, 

S 

6 

3 

6 

Analytical  mechanics,          ... 

3 

Machinery, 

.. 

^ 

4 

^ 

Machine  construction,         ... 

3 

^ 

3 

^ 

Mannfactave  of  machines, 

10 

10 

Total, 

11 

16 

12 

16 

BECOin)  TEAR. 

Constractiye  mechanism, 

2 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Applied  mechanics,     .... 

3 

_ 

3 

^ 

Apparatus  for  warming  and  lighting, 
Mjetallurgy, 

1 

— 

_ 

^ 

2 

~ 

_ 

_ 

Machine  construction,      ... 

.     3 

^ 

3 

_„ 

Projects  and  manufacture,  -       .       . 

- 

15 

15 

Total, 

11 

15 

6 

15 

IV. — Division  of  Applied  Chemistry. 


FIRST  TEAR. 

General  physics, 

Applied  mechanics,  -        .        .        . 

Botany, 

Zoology, 

Organic  chemistry,     .       .       -       - 
Analytical  chemistry,      -        .        - 
Manipulation  in  the  lahoratory,  - 

2 
3 

3 
2 

1 

10 

3 
3 
3 

2 

10 

Total,       -       -       - 

11 

10 

11 

10 

8BCOND  TEAR. 

Technical  physics,       .... 
Elements  of  construction, 
Technology  of  mechanics,  .        -        - 
Acquaintance  with  raw  materials,    - 
Metallurgy  and  salt  works,  -        -        - 
Materials  for  heating  and  lighting,  - 
Manufacture  of  salts,  fi^lass,  &c.,  - 
Manipulation  in  the  laboratory. 

2 
3 
3 

2 

1 

10 

2 

3 
2 

1 

3 

10 

Total, 

11 

10 

11 

10 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Elements  of  machinery,  ^       r       • 
Printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  &c.. 
Fermented  liquors,  manufacture  of  sugar, 

soap,  stearine,  &c.,   -     "  »        -        « 
Manipulation  in  the  laboratory. 

3 
5 

T" 

15 

3 
5 

15 

Total,  .«•,,- 

8 

15 

8 

15 

^0  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  OF  VIENNA. 

II.  Commercial  Section. — The  course  of  instniction  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.  Commercial  science,  ^ving  a  complete  exhibit  of  commercial  eoonomj,  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  commercial  affairs  in  relation  to  the  statistics  of  the 
population  and  tlie  commercial  history  of  the  world :  6  hours  per  week. 

2.  Commercial  law,  legislation  with  regard  to  commerce,  maritime  law,  Ac. : 
3  hours  per  week. 

3.  Commercial  composition,  ordinary  commercial  stylo  and  correspondence :  6 
hours. 

4.  Commercial  calculations,  with  special  reference  to  the  principal  practical 
applications  of  political  arithmetic :  6  hours. 

5.  Book-keeping — book-keeping  as  a  special  science,  and  as  appUed  to  com- 
merce and  industry :  4  hours. 

6.  Knowledge  of  goods;  the  qualities  and  properties  of  different  products, 
materials,  and  manufactures :  3  hours. 

T.  Commercial  geography :  3  hours. 

8.  Statistics,  from  an  industrial  and  oommercial  point  of  view :  4  hours. 

9.  History  of  the  Austrian  constitutional  law:  2  hours. 
10.  History  of  the  Austrian  administrative  law:  2  hours. 

III.  Extra  Courses. — Connected  with  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  special 
courses  are  given  in: 

1.  Mechanical  constructions,  comprising  the  application  of  mechanics  to  arch- 
itecture and  the  art  of  constructions :  3  hours. 

2.  National  political  economy,  with  special  regard  to  arts  and  manufactures: 
2  hours. 

3.  History  of  Austrian  commercial  law:  1  hour. 

4.  Spheric  astronomy:  3  hours. 

6.  Science  of  the  guarantee  of  capital  and  interests  This  comprises  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  development  of  this  science,  its  usefulness  and  its  importance,  and 
an  exhibit  of  its  theoretical  basis: 

6.  Instruction  in  first  surgical  aid  to  be  rendered  in  cases  of  aocidents  result- 
ing from  certain  industries:   2  hours. 

7.  Calligraphy:  2  hours. 

8.  Stenography  (Gabelsberger's  sjrstem) :  3  hours. 

9.  German  literature ;  Commentaries  on  the  life  and  poetry  of  Goethe :  2 
hours. 

10.  Organic  chemistry ;  Alcohols. 

11.  General  and  microscopic  vegetable  anatomy,  (during  the  winter  half-year.) 

12.  Yegetablo  physiology  in  its  relation  to  agriculture,  (during  the  summer 
half-year.) 

IV.  SoHOOL  OP  Lanouaobs. — Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  lan- 
guages: Turkish,  6  hours ;  Persian,  6  hours ;  Arabic,  6  hours;  Italian  language 
and  literature,  6  hours;  English  language  and  literature,  3  hours;  French  lan- 
guage and  literature,  6  hours. 

V.  School  OP  IirousTRiAL  DRAWixa. — 1.  Elementary  drawing,  comprising : 
(a.)  Drawing  from  nature :  figures,  plants,  ornaments,  &c. ;   (b.)  Descriptive 

geometry;  (c.)  drawing  of  projections  and  perspective. 

2.  Technical  drawing,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  drawing  appUed  to  the 
designing  and  construction  of  models  intended  for  spinning,  printing  tapestry, 
Ac. 

3.  Drawing  applied  to  the  arts  of  construction  and  metalluiigy. 

4.  Popular  course  of  machine-drawing,  with  explanations  of  the  construction 
and  the  working  of  machines. 

The  drawing-classes  are  open  every  day  from  8  to  12,  and  on  Sundays  from 
9  to  12. 

The  whole  Institute  numbers :  19  public  and  ordinary  professors ;  1  public 
extraordinary  professor;  1  assistant  professor;  7  tut<tts;  6  private  professors; 
2  extra  tutors ;  16  assistants;  3  librarians;  2  superintendents  of  the  techno- 
log^oal  museum ;  2  superintendents  at  the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  technological  museum  comprises  more  than  200,000  specimens  of  models, 
machines,  ^.,  admirably  arranged. 
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(Extracts  from  Prof.  Koristka*8  account  of  Higher  Polytechnic  Instruction  in  Get* 

many,  France  and  Switserland).* 

The  Polytechnic  schools  ai'e  the  creation  of  our  own  (}ay.  Not  one  of  them 
is  a  handrt'd  years  old,  for  tho  oldest,  that  in  Paris,  was  founded  in  1794.  Then 
followed  the  school  of  Prague,  1806,  (begun,  it  is  true,  as  a  special  school,  in 
1765);  Vienna,  1815;  Berlin,  1821;  Carlsruhe,  1825;  the  Paris  central  school, 
(^cote  centraU,)  1829 ;  Munich,  1827 ;  Nuremburg,  1829;  Augsburg,  1833 ;  Stutt- 
gart, 1829,  then  Hanover,  1831;  in  Belgium,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  1835,  and  at 
length,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  new  polytechnic  institutes  in  Austria, 
and  also  certain  beginnings  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  mention 
that  only  a  few  of  these  schools  in  Germany  received  in  the  beginning  the  name 
or  had  the  full  character  of  poly  technic  schools.  They  were  founded  under  the  name 
of  Industrial  Schools,  extended  their  scope  gradually,  and  at  length  received  the 
new  designation  as  well  as  their  present  internal  organization. 

The  first  schools  of  this  kind,  both  in  Austria  and  in  Germany,  comprised  all 
technical  subjects  which  the  scholars  were  obliged  to  learn  in  turn.  In  the  be- 
ginning, while  industry  was  little  developed  and  technical  knowledge  little  cared 
for,  these  institutions  answcnxl  fully  to  the  demand,  and  the  schools  of  Vienna 
and  of  Prague  were,  at  that  time,  considered  model  institutions.  But  through 
the  rapid  advances  of  art  and  industry  in  our  day,  these  schools  did  not  need  so 
long  a  time,  as  did  those  of  former  times,  to  divide  themselves  into  groups.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  followed  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  this 
come  the  problem  :  how  to  extend  the  single  schools  so  that  those  who  desired 
it  could  carry  on  exhaustive  studies  on  particular  subjects,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  provide  for  a  general  course,  taking  up  ail  branches  as  formerly.  It  was 
fonnd  impossible  to  unite  these  two  aims. 

Necessarily,  then,  those  schools,  which  wished  to  supply  the  new  demands  of 
technical  knowledge  and  industry,  were  gradually  obliged  to  alter  tlieir  organi- 
zation ;  'to  fulfil  especially  the  chief  requirements  of  the  same ;  to  introduce'  moro 
exhaustive  courses,  so  that,  for  instance,  a  course  which  originally  consisted  of 
instruction  in  mechanics  was  divided  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  practicid 
mechanics,  afterwards  into  three  parts,  when  the  construction  of  machines  was 
added  to  the  two  former  studies,  and  later  yet  special  instruction  w^as  given  in 
the  making  of  steam-engines  and  locomotives. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  art  of  building,  and  with  technical  chemistry.  Almost 
all  the  schools  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  yielded  sooner  or  later  to  this 
practical  necessity,  and  so  arose  the  organization  of  the  so-called  /acA-schools,  i.  c., 
schools  in  which  particular  branches  of  business  arc  taught. 

In  Austria,  however,  and  in  some  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  old  order  of  things  re- 
mained, for  which  they  offered  as  excuse  the  actual  state  of  industry  and  the 
little  need  of  a  present  diWsion  of  labor ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield. 

True,  Hanover  did  not  accept  the  organization  of  schools  for  particular  indus- 
tries (Fachschiden),  but  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the  plans  of  their  schools 
with  those  of  Carlsruhe  or  Zurich  that  they  differ  only  in  name.  Still,  there  was 
wanting  in  Hanover  the  plan  of  supervision  adopted  in  the  special  schools,  and 
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with  this  the  conferences  of  the  teachers  seemingly  so  necessary  to  their  pros- 
perity ;  but  this  also  was  not  long  wanting.  Fipally,  we  might  add  that  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  edacation  in  Paris,  there  was  no  real  division  for  special 
studies  there  also,  but  all  that  haa  been  said  of  Hanover  applies  to  Paris  as  well, 
and  besides,  there  the  lectures  of  the  professors  form  but  a  part  of  the  instruction. 
Instruction  by  recitation  forms  a  feature  of  even  more  importance,  and  the  pupils 
were  certainly  divided  according  to  their  intended  pursuits. 

As  for  the  number  of  the  divisions,  we  find  in  all  the  schools  at  least  four :  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  architectural  (the  latter  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  building 
with  especial  attention  to  architectural  ornament),  and  that  of  highways,  rail- 
ways, bridges,  &c.,  styled  in  France  and  Belgium  des  ponts  et  chaussSeh. 

These  four  groups  form  the  principal  divisions  in  most  polytechnic  schools ; 
only  a  short  time  ago,  Berlin  transferred  the  building  department  from  the  in- 
dustrial school  to  the  academy  designed  for  this  special  study,  but  in  Dresden 
both  branches  of  building  are  united.  In  Belgium  the  schools  at  Liege  and  at 
Ghent  are  connected  with  each  other. 

The  division  of  technical  studies  into  these  three  or  four  distinct  parts  Is  so 
decidedly  demanded  by  the  nature  and  practice  of  technical  science,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  defend  or  support  it  here. 

Another  question  is,  whether  the  whole  field  is  occupied  by  these  four  groups, 
or  if  others  are  not  necessary.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  number 
of  branches,  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  confide  to  special  schools  :  as  for 
instance,  mining,  foundries,  agriculture,  forest  culture,  ship-building,  &c.,  not  to 
speak  of  military  fortifications.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  might  give  special 
instruction  in  these  in  the  polytechnic  schools  just  as  well  as  in  mechanics,  chem- 
istry, &c.,  provided  thorough  instruction  in  these  branches  is  desired.  Mean- 
while, at  tbe  same  time  with  the  polytechnic  schools,  even  earlier  there  arose, 
at  Freiburg,  Schemnitz,  Mariabrunn,  Tharand,  Altenburg,  Hohenheim,  &c., 
special  schools  where  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  was  imparted 
with  great  success. 

This  further  division  has  resulted  only  in  profit  to  the  polytedinic  schools,  their 
organization  becoming  more  simplified,  and  united  action  being  much  facilitated. 
Some  of  them  possess  one  or  more  of  these  special  schools  besides  the  before- 
mentioned,  as,  for  instance,  Zurich  has  a  forest-school,  Carlsruhe  a  forest,  mer- 
cantile, and  post  school,  Berlin  a  ship-building  department,  liege  a  mining 
school,  &c. 

No  one  will  deny  that  almost  all  branches  of  science  are  in  some  way,  more  or 
less,  connected,  and  that  it  is,  without  doubt,  very  necessary  and  desirable  that 
the  intelligent  workman  (techniker)  should  know  something  out  of  his  own  nar- 
row field.  This  argument  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  weapon  of  the  defenders 
of  the  old  state  of  things  in  Austria ;  according  to  their  notions,  the  artist  should 
have  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  course  of  general  study.  But  cer- 
tain as  it  is,  that  a  mechanic  should  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  building  as  to 
be  able  to  judge  a  plan  accurately,  so  sure  is  it,  that  at  present  one  no  longer  ex- 
pects from  a  machinist  that  he  should  be  able  to  plan  and  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  a  railway,  nor  from  an  architect  a  chemical  analysis ;  and  the  change, 
moreover,  is  regretted  by  no  one.  In  order  to  meet  the  real  necessities  of  the 
case,  lectures  on  the  most  practical  and  important  parts  of  other  branches  of 
science  should  be  judiciously  given.     « 

In  almost  all  the  polytedmic  scfaoolB,  we  find^oae  or  more  general  classes,  in 
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-wHich  tliose  things  are  taught  which  form  the  common  basis  of  all  technical 
knowledge,  or  which  give  the  pupils  superior  culture,  Carlsruhe  has  three,  Stutt- 
gart two,  Dresden  one,  Berlin,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  one  or  two  such  general 
classes ;  in  Paris  the  whole  polytechnic  school,  consisting  of  two  classes,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  general  preparation  for  the  special  departments.  Even  in  Zu- 
rich, where  there  was  formerly  great  opposition  to  this  plan,  a  preparatory  class 
has  lately  been  formed,  although  these  classes  are  very  much  opposed,  there  are 
certainly  branches  on  which  all  terJmical  science,  hi  every  department,  is  based, 
such  for  instance  as  higher  mathematics,  physics,  with  the  geometry  involved  in 
it,  Which  might  be  taught  with  advantage  in  one  or  two  general  mathematical 
classes,  which  all  pupils,  without  exception,  would  pass  through.  We  cannot 
demand  of  these  preparatory  schools  that  they  give  their  pupils  the  pure  disci- 
pline of  science,  so  fiir  as  is  necessary  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  since  these  subjects,  which  really  demand  a  riper  judgment  for  their  com- 
prehension, are  to  be  taught  in  the  polytechnic  school,  this  leaves  time  to  the 
pupils  during  the  one  or  two  years  they  pass  in  the  preparatory  school,  to  choose 
their  occupation  or  profession. 

Let  us  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  present  organization  of  the  polytechnic 
schools  :  First,  one  grand  division  consisting  of  one  or  two  classes,  and  open  to 
all  scholars  in  common ;  then  four  branches  for  the  four  technical  divisions,  for 
building,  architecture,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  to  which  special  courses  may  be 
added  with  advantage. 

PRBPARATORT  INSTRUCTION. 

A  preparation  for  entering  the  Polytechnic  Schools,  in  both  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  can  be  sought  in  private  or  even  self-instruction,  since  examinations 
are  always  held  on  entering  the  schools,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  candid- 
ate should  have  been  through  any  particular  school.  Meanwhile^  it  is  plain  that 
this  method  is  very  uncertain  and  expensive,  and  therefore,  in  all  countries, 
where  polytechnic  institutions  have  been  established,  preparatory  schools  have 
also  been  established  wherever  they  did  not  before  exist. 

These  latter  schools  have,  however,  not  the  aim  alone  of  preparing  for  the  poly- 
technic school,  but  instruction  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  industrial  population 
IS  joined  with  it,  is  indeed  for  the  most  part,  the  real  aim,  preparation  for  the 
polytechnic  school  being  only  a  mino"  end.  Many  polytechnic  schools  of  Han- 
over and  Dresden  give  this  preparatory  instruction  themselves,  either  in  a  pre- 
paratory course  or  in  their  lowest  classes. 

The  different  names  of  these  preparatory  schools  are :  Trade  {gewerix)  schools, 
(schools  for  artisans),  real  schools  (schools  where  modem  languages  and  the 
sciences  are  taught),  real  gymnasiums  (corresponding  to  the  American  High 
School),  industrial  schools,  &c.  These  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
secondary  and  other  improvement  schools  mainly  for  mechanics,  which  admit  only 
artizans  and  work-people  as  scholars,  and  give  instruction  mostly  during  the  even- 
ing and  on  Sundays.  As  chief  representatives  of  this  class  of  schools,  we  would 
mention  the  "  Canton  schools  fbr  artisans"  (Kanton-lndustneachulen),  "  the  dis- 
trict school  for  artisans"  (KreitgewerbeKhtden),  and  the  projected  school  of  lan- 
guage and  scienoe  (Realggmnasien)  in  Bavaria,  and  the  "provincial  schools  "  for 
artisans  (Provumcdgeu/orbetchulen)  of  Prussia. 

The  chief  branches  of  study  everywhere  are  the  elementary  mathematics  and 
drawing,  farther  thorough  instmctioa  in  the  mother-tongue,  physics,  and  foreign 
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modern  langnngcs.  In  mathematics  the  course  goes  at  least  as  far  as  the  nse  of 
logarithms,  liquations  of  the  second  degree,  plane  trigonomctiy,  and  in  the  Swiss 
schools  still  further.  We  cannot  of  course  dwell  longer  on  these  schools  here, 
our  only  ohjcct  being  to  see  the  requirements  for  entering  the  polytechnic 
schools. 

The  schools  for  artisans,  of  Switzerland,  form  generally  a  second  division  of 
the  canton-schools,  whose  first  division  is  the  gymnasium.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  industries-school  at 'Zurich.  It  forms,  together  with  the  gymnasium 
there,  the  admirably  organized  canton-school,  which  is  directly  connected  with 
tlie  conmion-school  (Volksckule).  The  industrial-school  has  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  pupil  directly  for  practical  life  or  for  admission  to  higjier  technical  schools. 
It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  school,  each  of  which  has  three  sub-divis- 
ions. The  hours  of  instruction,  per  week,  arc  specified.  In  the  lower  industrial 
school  are  taught:  religion  6  hours,  German  language  12,  geography  5,  history 
8,  natural  history  4,  natural  philosophy  4,  practical  arithmetic  (including  de- 
cimals and' proportions)  9,  mathematics,  including  fundamental  rules  and  equar 
tions  of  the  Ist  and  2d  degree,  4,  geometry  (planimetry  and  measuruncnt  of 
bodies)  6,  geometrical  figures  6,  French  language  16,  English  language  (not  ob- 
ligatory) 8,  (free-hand  drawing)  designing  8,calligraphy4,singing3,  gymnastics 
6,  use  of  weapons. 

In  the  upper  school  all  these  branches  (gymnastics  and  use  of  weapons  ex- 
cepted) are  not  obligatoiy.  Pupils  can  enter  any  one  of  the  three  principal 
departments,  that  of  mechanics,  of  chemistry,  or  of  commerce,  into  which  the 
instruction  is  divided.  The  rector  is,  however,  required  to  see  that  in  the  choice 
of  branches  by  the  scholar,  he  does  not  take  special  studies  alone  and  entirely 
neglect  the  general  branches.  Every  scholar  must  be  occupied  at  least  thirty 
hours  a  week.  In  the  upper  school  are  taught :  religion,  only  in  the  first  year, 
2  hours,  theoretical  mathematics,  continued  fractions,  logarithms,  progressions, 
algebraic  analysis,  higher  equations,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  in  full, 
analytical  geometry  20  hours  a  week  in  all  three  year  courses,  geometry  by 
figures  6,  technical  design  18,  practical  geometry,  with  simple  field-measurements 
and  designs,  7,  theoretical  mechanics,  and  mechanical  technology,  6,  chemistry 
and  chemical  technology  with  practice  in  the  laboratory  10,  lectures  8,  exercises, 
botany  and  zoology,  3,  mineralogy  2,  knowledge  useful  to  merchants,  in  seven 
courses,  26,  French  11,  English  12,  Italian  10,  German  7,  history  12,  geography 

5,  free-hand  drawing  10,  calligraphy  2,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  aims. 
The  canton-school  at  Zurich  is  admirably  arranged.    The  total  number  of 

scholars  at  the  industrial  school,  in  1861,  was  370.  As  soon  as  &cre  are  over 
forty  scholars  in  a  class  a  division  is  made. 

The  Provincial  schools  for  artisans  (Kreisgewerbesdiulen)  and  the  gymnasium 
for  language  and  science  (.Reaigipnnasien)  of  Bavaria,  which  we  wish  to  brin|^ 
up  as  a  second  example  of  the  preparatory  instruction,  have  the  same  double 
aim  as  the  first  mentioned  example.  According  to  the  present  oiiganization 
these  schools  have  a  three  years'  course  divided  for  industrial  occupations  and 
commerce.  The  following  branches  are  taught :  higher  arithmetic  5  hours,  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  including  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry,  12,  natural 
history  and  encyclopaedia  of  science  10,  physics  3,  practical  chemistry  5,  religion 

6,  German  10,  geography  6,  sketching,  projecting,  and  designing,  24,  calligraphy 
2,  modeling  in  clay  8,  those  who  are  to  be  merchants  take,  instead  of  the  draw- 
ing and  modeling,  French  and  English,  10,  mercantile,  arithmetic,  and  countings 
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room  knowledge,  15.  An  important  reform  is  projected  (carried  ont  in  1864) 
for  these  and  all  technical  schools  in  Bavaria,  so  that  the  school  of  science 
is  alone  to  fit  this  class  of  pupils,  while  the  real  gymnasiums  are  to  take  a 
middle  place  between  these  and  the  polytechnic  schools.  This  is  to  have  a  four 
years'  course,  and  to  teach  the  following  branches :  mathematics,  arithmetical 
equations,  the  study  of  functions,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  25  hours, 
natural  history  5,  physics  and  chemistry  10,  geometry  by  figures  6,  designing  24, 
religion  8,  German  9,  Latin  10,  French  16^  English  4,  geography  and  history  7. 
.  In  several  of  the  greater  States  of  middle  Germany  already  such  real  gymnasi- 
ums exist,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  good  reasons  for  oi^ni* 
zation.  They  ^ve,  in  truth,  a  second  drill,  and  are  often  used  as  a  preparation 
for  the  polytechnic  schools.  The  provincial  schools  for  artisans  throughout 
Prussia  have  a  similar  organization,  and  such  ought  really  to  be  organized  in 
every  capital  city.  Each  of  these  schools  have  only  two  classes  and  a  one  year's 
course.  These  are  especially  designed  for  boys  of  14  at  least,  that  they  may 
there  obtain  that  instruction  necessary  to  them  in  their  business,  or  prepare  them 
to  be  received  into  the  Trade  Institute  at  Berlin. 

The  following  arc  the  branches  taught  with  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
them :  elementary  mathematics,  including  logarithms,  equations  of  the  second 
degree  and  progressions,  plane  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  elements  of  de- 
scriptive geometry,  21  hours,  physics  and  chemistry,  with  experiments,  12,  me- 
chanics and  instruction  on  machines  3,  instruction  in  building  3,  mineralogy  2, 
designing  and  modeling  14,  sketching  18.  The  lower  class  is  chiefly  for  theo- 
retical instruction  and  drawing,  the  upper  for  the  practice  of  what  has  already 
been  learned.  ,  •>->.{ 

Besides  these  there  are,  in  Crermany,  a  great  number  of  similar  schools  under 
the  name  of  real  schools,  as  at  Darmstadt,  &c.,  or  higher  district  schools,  people's 
schools,  as  at  Hanover,  which  undertake,  also,  the  courses  of  a  gymnasium,  and 
usually  accomplish  the  whole  in  from  six  to  seven  years. 
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Zurich, 
Carisruhe, 
Stuttgart, 
Dresden,   - 
Berlin, 
Hanover,   - 

Paris,  (Central  School) 
Liege,  (School  of  Arts) 
Pn^e,  (old  plan) 
(new  plan) 
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4 

4 
4 
3 
5 
4 
6 
3 
2 
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In  no  field  of  technical  science  has  such  great  progress  been  made  in  the  last 
thirty  years  as  in  that  of  mechanics.  In  no  branch  of  study,  therefore,  is  the 
difierence  between  our  Austrian  and  foreign  Institutions  of  learning  so  great  as 
in  this,  and  that  also  as  much  in  the  manner  of  teaching  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  taught  and  the  helps  used. 

.6 
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While  with  OS,  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  last  year  [1862]  the  whole  subject, 
excepting  mechanical  technology,  was  taught  by  a  single  teacher  in  a -single 
course  of  a  year  with  from  five  to  ten  weekly  hours  of  instruction,  the  same  sub- 
ject has  been  divided  in  Germany  into  three  individual  branches  with  at  least 
one  teacher  for  each  branch. 

Theoretical  and  analytical  mechanics,  and  machine  construction,  are  the  chief 
branches  taught  at  every  good  polytechnic  school,  and  the  last  mentioned  is  even 
d^ided  into  two  or  more  branches  besides  the  necessary  instruction  in  drawing 
and  construction.  We  need  only  to  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  foregoing  table 
in  order  to  see  how  far  behind  the  others  we  are.  Certainly,  it  heightens  the 
merits  of  the  Austrian  teachers  of  mechanics,  who  thus,  in  the  short  time  granted 
them  by  the  school-programme  of  instruction,  must  go  over  the  whole  extended 
subject  with  its  branches,  and  every  unprejudiced  person  will  acknowledge  that 
they  have  accomplished  much  under  tlio  unfavorable  circumstances. 

As  for  the  division  of  the  subject,  this  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  schools 
at  Carlsruhc,  Zurich,  Dresden  and  Berlin.  We  will  only  add  a  few  remarks ; 
and  first,  the  school  at  Zurich  dificrs  from  most  others,  in  the  opinion  that  differ- 
ent courses  of  lectures  shall  be  given  on  the  theory  of  machines  (maachinen-lehre) 
and  on  their  construction  (mcachinen-bau)  but  that  these  lectures  shall  be  given 
by  separate  professors,  while  other  schools,  particularly  Carlsruhe,  consider  this 
impossible,  or,  at  least  injudicious. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  theory  of  machines  differs  from  machine-building, 
and  that,  since  Redtenbacher,  Wcissbach,  and  especially  Reuleaux,  have  brought 
the  latter  to  an  independent  art,  a  union  of  these  two  subjects  under  one  teacher 
can  scarcely  exist  without  more  or  less  neglecting  one  or  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  also  acknowledge  that,  since  both  subjects  complete  each 
other,  the  lectures  must  be  so  arranged  that  this  difficulty  can  only  be  overcome 
by  the  most  firiendly  understanding  between  the  two  professors^  as  happily  is  the 
case  in  Zurich  at  the  present  time. 

In  France,  it  is  only  lately  that  the  new  opinions  have  been  adopted.  By  the 
old  plan  mechanics  were  taught  in  two  branches :  theoretical  and  practical,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  several  courses,  as  hydraulic  machines,  steam-machines, 
&c.  With  their  excellent  mathematical  apparatus,  the  French  technical  teadiers 
explained  with  ease  the  general  principles  involved  in  every  machine,  n^rding 
each  as  an  independent  example,  but  their  defect  lay  in  paying  little  regard  to 
empiricism,  while  the  English  fell  into  just  the  opposite  mistake,  and  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  proportions  and  to  innumerable  experiments  and 
proofe. 

A  second  remark  has  reference  to  machine  shops  as  to  whose  introduction  into 
the  Austrian  schools  there  is  such  difference  of  opinion ;  the  call  from  business 
men  (induttridlen)  being  so  loud  for  such  workshops,  that  to  appease  them  the 
scholars  should  become  finished  mechanics  before  coming  to  them. 

It  would  be  well  to  take  counsel  from  the  experience  of  the  schools  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  this  report  The  institute  at  Berlin  has  the  greatest  and  old- 
est arrangement  of  this  kind.  The  work-shop  costs  over  9,000  thalers  yearly, 
but  the  interest  shown  by  the  scholars  is  very  little,  and  all  competent  judges  at 
Berlin  desire  it  to  be  discontinued  or  greatly  limited.  Then  come  Augsburg 
and  Nurembuig,  where  the  work-shops  are  on  a  more  modest  scale,  but  where, 
on  account  of  the  severe  discipline  and  the  small  number  of  scholars  (not  over 
twenty),  the  results  have  been  most  fiivorable.     Then  we  must  mention  Liege, 
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where  the  work-shops  ore  leased  to  a  machinist,  and  where,  also,  a  very  practical 
arrangement  is  made  with  regard  to  agriculture.  In  our  opinion,  although  the 
number  of  scholars  is  even  smaller,  the  results  are  even  more  favorable.  In  all 
other  schools  the  machine-shops,  whenever  there  are  any,  are  considered  as  side- 
affairs,  as  in  Carlsrahe  and  Zurich.  In  Hanover,  Dresden,  and  the  central 
school  of  Paris  there  are  no  such  workshops  for  scholars.  Dresden  gives  the 
most  instruction  in  this  i-cspcct.  True,  there  were  no  machine-shops  arranged 
for  the  school,  but  the  government  had  made  a  contract  with  one  quite  celebrated^ 
by  which  the  scholars  were  permitted  to  work  there  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
weekly,  during  the  whole  course,  and  to  receive  instruction  there.  In  the  year 
1829,  these  hours  comprised  48  per  cent  of  the  whole  time  of  instruction,  but  it 
diminished  yearly,  the  lectures  and  exercises  in  designing  being  increased  at  its 
expense,  so  that,  in  1835,  it  was  only  35,  in  the  year  1838  only  26,  in  1849  only 
14  per  cent.,  and  in  1852  was  wholly  discontinued. 

All  these  resnlts  speak  in  no  way  favorably  for  the  work-shops.  It  is  also  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  their  establishment  can  never  have  the  expected  re- 
sults in  most  polytechnic  schools ;  for,  in  the  first  place  the  costs  o^such  a  work- 
shop, and  its  yearly  support,  is  very  considerable.  Secondly,  only  a  few  scholars 
can  be  taught,  for  it  is  impossible  to  instruct  60  to  80  scholars,  which  is  the 
number  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  without  enormous  outlay.  Thirdly,  the  matter 
must  be  regarded  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  plain  that  in  a  private 
machine-shop  much  more  economy  of  time  and  work  can  be  practiced  than  at 
such  a  public  school.  Finally,  the  milder  discipline  of  a  polytechnic  school  is  a 
hindrance  to  success,  since  the  pupils  are  under  no  more  strict  regulations  in 
their  practical  work  than  in  their  theoretical  studies,  and  yet,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  severest  discipline,  the  most  exact  observance  of  the  hours  of  labor,  is  neces- 
sary in  a  machine-shop  (fabrik)  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  order  to 
be  snstatned.  The  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  young  men  are  only  spoiled 
in  the  shops  is  therefore  not  wholly  without  reason.  But  should  a  school  whkh 
has  laiige  means  and  few  scholars  wish  to  establish  such  work-shops,  we  would 
recommend  the  method  of  Liege,  or  that  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremburg. 

But  what  shall  we  do  then  ?  How  shall  young  mechanics  fit  themselves,  prac- 
tically, for  their  work  ? 

We  reply,  that  a  part,  and  that  a  very  important  one  of  the  practical  education, 
consists  in  a  systematic  study  of  machine-building,  as  that,  at  present,  is  taught 
in  the  better  polytechnic  schools,  the  great  industry  in  the  construction  and  de- 
signing of  machines  in  the  school  itself.  But  we  can  never  demand  from  a 
school  that  it  should  instruct  the  pupil  in  all  the  practical  points  relating  to 
machine  construction  as  thoroughly  as  the  work-shop  can  do  with  regard  to  the 
single  machine,  to  whose  construction  it  has  been  dedicated  fbr  years.  If,  how- 
ever, we  demand  this  kind  of  practice,  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  pupil's 
taking  practical  lessons  in  a  machine-shop  either  before  his  entrance  into  the 
school  or  after  he  graduates.  The  easiest  method,  and  the  one  we  wonld  recom- 
mend, is  the  one  in  present  nse  in  presden  and  proposed  at  Stuttgart,  namely, 
that  the  scholar  enter  upon  this  practical  part  after  the  first  year  passed  at  the 
school,  for  reasons  previously  given.  In  Austria  little  attention  has  as  yet  been 
given  to  this  branch,  and  provision  fbr  the  scholars  in  home  institutions,  since 
many  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  is  extremely  difficult.  To  help  the 
scholars  in  this  respect,  the  school-committee  should  make  a  contract  with  the 
best  manufactories  (Fabriken)  to  receive  yearly,  fbr  a  specified  sum,  a  certain 
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number  of  young  mechanics  as  apprentices.  The  scholars  should  pay  this  snm 
to  the  school  and  the  school  to  the  factory.  Those  of  the  best  scholars  who  have 
no  means  should  receive  assistance,  the  school  pacing  for  them  out  of  its  own 
funds.  We  are  convinced  that  the  best  factories  would  consider  this  an  honor, 
and  that  this  branch  of  manufactures  in  Austria  would  thus  be  so  raised,  that  in 
twenty  yeai-s  nil  such  aid  would  be  unnecessary.  This  plan  has  been  tried  in 
Himovcr,  nnd  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  the  best  results.  Naturally,  we  hold 
tiio  establishment  of  a  small  work-shop,  with  an  experienced  superintendent  at 
its  head,  as  very  desirable  for  every  polytechnic  school.  The  chief  aim  of  such 
work-shops  should  be  to  keep  in  repair  the  models  it  already  possesses,  to  invent 
new  according  to  the  directions  of  the  teachers,  and  to  reserve  a  few  places  for 
such  scholars  for  whom  it  had  previously  been  impossible  to  visit  a  machine-shop 
in  order  to  instruct  such  in  the  more  common  practical  parts  of  working  in  metals, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  attend  a  larger  work-shop.  A  small  number  of  places 
would  answer  for  a  large  number  of  scholars  by  letting  them  take  turns,  and 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  this  instruction  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  do  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  pastime. 


BUILDING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 


SCHOOLS. 


Zurich,         .,        -        -        - 
Carlsmhe,         .        -        - 
Stuttgart,     -        -        -        - 
Munich,  (Engineers^  School,) 
Dresden,       ,        ,        -        - 
Hanover,  -        ^        t        - 
Paris,  (Central  School,) 
Ghent,  (Civil  Engineering,) 
Prague,  (old  plan,) 
(new  plan,) 
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LECTURES. 

DESIGN. 

Tenns. 

Hours. 

Termg. 

Hours. 

5 

14 

9 

40 

10 

25 

8 

41 

7 

21 

8 

40 

6 

8 

3 

30 

3 

6 

3 

18 

6 

21 

8 

52 

1 

2 

1 

•  • 

3 

6 

2 

•  • 

1 

5 

1 

5 

7 

20 

8 

43 

Teachers. 


4 
4 
4 

d 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 


From  this  table  VQ  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  courses  and  lectures  on  this 
subject  are  given  in  the  school  at  Carlsruhe.  As  for  the  lessons  of  design,  we 
must  remark  that  here  in  mechanics,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  bridges  and 
roads,  the  number  of  hours  given  in  the  plan  is  only  the  minimum.  In  reality, 
the  indnstriou^.  student  must,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  teacher,  devote  much  more 
time  te  construction  and  designing.  The  chief  difference  between  the  Austrian 
and  other  schools  \s,  that  in  ours  the  constructive  part  (chiefly  at  least)  is  taught, 
while  the  architectural  part  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  art  academies,  (not  to  be 
confused,  however,  -^ith  special  schools,  like  that  of  the  Berlin  Building  Acad- 
emy,) while  in  all  the  |breign  schools,  with  exception  of  the  Parisian,  several 
terms  aro  devoted  to  this ;  sometimes,  also  several  teachers  demanded.  And,  in- 
deed,  one  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to  give  a  thorough 
education  to  architects  of  the  highest  grade  at  our  polytechnic  schools.  The 
building  of  houses  is  indeed  a  branch  in  itself,  and  the  desire  to  separate  the 
practical  from  the  esthetical  part  of  planning  a  building,  and  to  establish  differ- 
ent schools  for  each,  seems  to  us  unnecessary,  and  moreover,  directly  opposed  to 
a  harmonious  union  of  both  aims.  Besides  this,  the  pupils  after  leaving  the  school 
will  be  much  governed  in  their  future  course  by  inclination.    If  one,  however. 
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grants  to  the  polytechnic  school  the  right  of  educating  professional  architects, 
one  should  not  take  from  it  the  right  to  form  the  taste  of  the  pupils,  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  beantifnl,  at  least  as  much  as  is  now  done  in  the  Austrian 
schools,  for  under  present  arrangements,  the  pupil  would  find  it  much  more  use- 
lul  to  travel  for  one  year,  than  to  spend  three  there. 

For  this  reason,  we  find  lectures  on.  building  materials  and  building,  as  well 
as  those  upon  style,  history  of  architecture,  &c.,  given  in  great  numbers  at  for- 
eign schools,  as  is  also  intended  by  the  new  plan  at  Prague. 

In  the  best  schools,  the  demands  upon  the  scholar  in  the  highest  course  (last 
term)  are  very  great  We  have  bad  opportunity  to  see  in  Carlsrnho  and  Zurich 
great  and  detailed  designs,  made  by  scholars,  of  which  many  skilled  architects 
need  not  have  been  ashamed.  There  is  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  at  Carls- 
ruhe  and  Zurich  there  should  be  one  general  course  of  study  for  all  the  scholars, 
or  whether  one  should  adapt  the  studies  to  each  individual  scholar,  as  at  other 
schools.  Those  persons  who  superintend  special  schools  are  really  the  only  ones 
who  should  decide  here. 

In  all  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  courses,  models  in  wood,  clay, 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  arc  furnished.  We  do  not  contradict  ourselves  in  the 
opinion  given  m  the  previous  article,  by  recommending  the  establishing  of  such 
workshops  as  these  everywhere.  Their  cost  is  not  great,  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
is  kept  awake,  and  leads  soon  to  the  wishcd-for  result ;  a  thing  not  always  to  be 
affirmed  of  the  machine  shops.  The  reparation  of  wood  models,  the  modeling 
of  ornaments  in  clay,  stone,  and  the  forming  of  objects  from  drawings,  are 
excellent  exercises  for  the  pupil.  That  here  too,  a  previous  practical  experience 
is  very  useful,  and  in  many  schools  is  understood  to  precede  these,  we  do  not 
need  to  state.  Excursions  to  interesting  buildings  in  process  of  construction, 
accompanied  by  the  professor,  are  at  all  times  to  be  recommended. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Zurich,         -        -        -        - 
Carlsruhe,         -        -        - 
Stuttgart,     -        -       -        - 
Munich,    -        -        -        - 
Dresden,      -        -        -       ,- 
Hanover,  -        -        -        - 
Paris,  (Roads  and  Bridges,) 
Ghent,  (Civil  Engineering,) 
Prague,  (old  plan,) 
(new  plan,) 
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LECTURES. 

DESIGNS. 

Temu. 

Uoan. 

Terms. 

Hours. 

2 

12 

2 

12 

4 

20 

4 

20 

2 

14 

2 

14 

2 

12 

2 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

2 

16 

2 

16 

6 

12 

3 

•   • 

3 

9 

3 

•   • 

1 

5 

1 

5 

3 

12 

4 

27 

Teachers. 


2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
I 
2 


This  subject  is,  without  question,  best  provided  for,  as  the  table  shows,  in  the 
school  ties  ponts  et  chausseea  in  Paris,  which  school  is  entirely  devoted  to  this 
branch.  We  should  also  remark  that  one  or  two  courses  and  one  teacher  might 
in  this  table  be  added  to  the  Grerman  schools.  We  have  already  mentioned  them 
in  the  article  on  building.  They  comprise  instruction  on  building  materials,  and 
carpentry  and  masonry,  but  belong  equally  to  the  construction  of  streets  and 
bridges.    That  which  has  been  said  in  the  previous  article  about  workshops  for 
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modelini;]:  in  wood,  clay,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  applies  perfectly  to  this  snbject. 
It  is  a(!kTio\vIedged  in  all  schools  that  pupils  in  this  branch  need  the  most  thorongh 
and  exhaustive  mathematical  instruction,  as  well  as  that  instruction  on  machines, 
at  least  belongs  to  the  preparatory  course.  On  the  other  hand  they  are,  in  gen- 
eral, excused  from  the  greater  part  of  the  architectural  branches.  We  have 
already  given  the  programme  of  instruction  in  Carlsmhe  and  at  Paris.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  express  the  wish  that  the  professors  of  the  technical  schoohi 
should  join  with  those  of  the  building  and  railway  department,  in  order  that  the 
students  in  this  branch  may  have  the  opportunity  of  prolonged  practice,  for  the 
simple  visiting  of  a  building  in  process  of  construction  with  the  professors,  as  is 
the  custom  in  many  schools,  cannot  suffice. 

CHBHISTBY  AND    CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Zurich,     -        -        -    _ 
Carlsruhe,    -        -        - 
Stuttgart, 

Dresden,  -  -  - 
Berlin,  -  .  - 
Hanover,  -  -  - 
Paris,  (Central  School,) 
Liege,  (School  of  Arts,) 
Prague,  (old  plan,)  - 
"       (new  plan,)     - 


TemiB. 

Hoan. 

Teachers. 

10 

22 

3 

7 

14 

3 

6 

19 

2 

5 

10 

3 

9 

20 

5 

3 

13 

2 

5 

13 

5 

5 

80 

4 

6 

\H 

1 

7 

22 

2 

The  practical  exercises  of  the  scholars  in  the  chemical  laboratory  are  not  given 
here,  since  in  most  schools  no  regular  time,  but  often  a  whole  day,  on  which  the 
lectures  are  suspended,  is  devoted  to  them.  There  is  only  a  very  small  difference 
in  this  respect  between  foreign  schools  and  ours.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same 
division  into  general,  analytical,  and  special  chemistry,  which  latter  division  has, 
in  general,  four  or  five  subdivisions.  It  is  to  be  wished,  first,  that  the  laboratories 
were  at  least  twice  as  large,  in  order  to  satisfy  present  needs,  and  to  accommo- 
date all  capable  scholars  with  practical  work ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  labo- 
ratories were  better  endowed  and  arranged,  since  they  are  very  poorly  furnished, 
that  of  Vienna  excepted ;  and  thirdly,  that  there  might  be  more  teachers,  in 
order  to  take  up  the  subjects  more  in  detail.  The  school  course  of  Zurich,  Carls- 
ruhe, and  the  Central  School  at  Paris,  show  the  division  of  instruction,  and  at 
the  last  school  the  comprehensive  analytical  method  of  treating  the  most  impor- 
tant inorganic  and  oi^anic  compounds  is  especially  interesting.  The  schools 
of  Zurich  and  Carlsruhe  have  perhaps  the  best  laboratories ;  those  of  Stuttgart, 
Berlin,  Hanover,  and  Dresden  are  good. 

BOARD  OF  TEACHERS  A17D  DIRECTION   OF  POLTTECHKIC   SCHOOLS. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  proper  organization  of  a  technical  instita- 
tion  is  very  essential  to  its  success.  Even  more  important  is  the  method  of  teach- 
ing, for  it  is  possible  that  a  school  under  the  old  system  of  things  might  accom- 
plish much,  if  possessing  some  superior  professors ;  but  it  is  completely  impossi- 
ble that  a  school  should  answer  the  wants  of  the  age,  if  it  possesses  inferior 
teachers,  even  though  it  have  the  best  possible  organization. 

It  is  thus  a  natural  question,  in  what  way  and  by  what  means  a  school  is  to 
obtain  a  superior  class  of  instructors  1    Before  answering  that  question,  we  Auat 
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menrion  another  important  point  connected  with  this.  In  most  schools  the 
chief  profcs^rs  form  a  corps  of  instmctors,  the  faculty,- which  has  certain  rights, 
and  upon  which  falls  directly  the  discipline  and  direction  of  the  school,  Berlin 
being  the  only  exception.  The  present  arrangement  at  the  Austrian  Univetsi- 
ties,  which  is  projected  in  Prague,  is  convenient,  namely,  that  the  assistant 
teachers,  tutors,  resident  graduates,  Sac,  vote  certain  ones  among  their  num- 
ber into  the  fiiculty.  The  system  of  tutors  is  indeed  as  yet  allowed  only 
in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich,  but  we  cannot  see  why  this  plan  should 
not  work  as  well  elsewhere.    In  the  Austrian  schools  there  is  more  liberality. 

At  the  head  of  the  fiiculty,  and  hence  of  the  school,  in  all  schools  is  a  director 
(president).  He  is  either  chosen  yearly  and  approved  by  government,  or  is  ap- 
pointed directly  by  government,  as  at  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  of  course 
at  Paris  also.  This  circumstance,  the  yearly  choice  of  a  director  or  his  appoint- 
ment by  government,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  progress  of  each  school,  for 
it  is  sure  that  in  the  first  case  this,  as  well  as  the  direct  g^dance  of  the  school, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  fiiculty,  while  in  the  second  case,  whatever  rights  may  be 
granted  the  faculty,  they  are  really  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  director.  It  is 
rather  a  delicate  point  for  ns  to  endeavor  to  express  the  difierent  view9  held  in 
Germany  on  this  subject,  since,  however  much  we  may  guard  against  it,  we  may 
be  accused  of  seeking  our  own  interests.  Notwithstanding,  we  hold  it  for  our 
duty,  here  where  a  principle  is  in  question,  and  where  we  are  not  sure  that  any  one 
director  will  agree  with  us,  to  pronounce  our  opinion,  that  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances in  the  higher  technical  institutions,  we  would  much  prefer  the  periodi- 
cal choice  of  a  director  (we  state  no  term  of  service),  and  that  by  choice  of  the 
faculty.  The  most  weighty  arguments  against  the  choice  are  the  greater  author- 
ity of  a  constant  director,  his  influence  upon  the  instruction  that  it  may  be  well- 
ordered,  the  more  severe  discipline  which  he  could  enforce,  the  avoiding  of  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  among  the  professors,  as  is  the  case  at  a  yearly  choice.  These 
advantages  have  not  always  been  obtained,  for  the  authority  of  the  (public  school) 
teachers  firom  among  whom  the  director  should  be  chosen,  rests  only  upon  their 
ability  and  success.  Careless  teachers  would  certainly  be  corrected  sooner  by 
the  general  disapproval  of  the  faculty,  than  by  the  director  alone,  for  in  quiet 
times  good  discipline  depends  upon  the  individual  teachers,  and  in  disturbed 
years  severe  discipline  can  be  carried  out  least  of  all  by  a  director  who  does  net 
always  possess  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  faculty.  Certainly  any  of  U8> 
who  has  lived  the  last  twenty  years,  can  cite  examples  of  this.  Finally,  there  tan 
parties  in  every  corporation,  to  avoid  which,  one  must  have  no  fiiculty  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  yearly  choice  has  the  advantage,  that  only  a  very  worthy 
member  of  the  faculty  will  be  chosen.  Thi»  director,  clothed  with  the  whole 
moral  power  of  his  brother  professors,  the  man  in  whom  they  place  full  con- 
fidence, has  thus  great  influence  on  the  students.  The  faculty  will  choose 
only  such  a  man  as  will  work  eneigetically  to  fiirther  the  interests  of  the  school, 
and  who  will  not  pursue  his  own  department  of  science  to  its  injury. 

In  places  where  the  director  is  chosen  yearly,  th&  practical  instruction  must 
naturally  be  seporati^  from  the  scientific,  and  be  entrusted  to  a  teacher  or  other 
officer.    In  the  universities  this  method  has  so  far  succeeded  admirably. 

But  certainly  the  worst  method  is  that  adopted  in  some  of  our  neighbor  States, 
where  the  direction  of  technical  institutions  has  been  put  in  the  hands,  not  of 
former  teachers,  but  of  officers  of  the  ministerial  department,  and  no  inflaence 
at  all,  in  the  direction  of  the  school,  granted  to  the  faculty. 
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If  we  come  now  to  the  rights  of  the  faculty,  the  one  aboye-naroed  is  certainly 
the  most  important,  namely,  the  choice  of  a  director,  since  the  whole  tone  of  the 
institution,  and  its  attitude  towards  the  world,  depends  directly  upon  this,  and  in 
this  way  is  directly  countenanced  by  the  faculty.  The  other  most  important 
rights  are  those  of  discipline,  which  all  faculties  possess,  that  of  making  sugges- 
tions as  to  endowments  and  stipends,  as  well  as  suggesting  reforms  of  indiyidual 
branches  of  instruction,  which  right  appertains  to  most  faculties  in  Germany, 
but  those  of  France  do  not  possess  it.  Finally,  the  right  of  making  suggestions 
when  a  yacancy  in  the  iaculty  is  to  be  filled.  This  is  a  privilege  which  only  the 
Austrian  schools  enjoy,  but  one  to  be  wished  most  heartily  to  others.  The  ob- 
jection has  been  raised  that  in  such  case,  out  of  desire  to  aid  friends,  quite  other 
than  pure  scientific  merit  may  procure  the  appointment,  and  this  objection  is  not 
wholly  without  grounds.  It  would,  however,  never  be  dangerous,  since  the  fac- 
ulty has  only  the  right  of  proposing  two  or  three  candidates,  not  of  appointing 
tfaem,  this  right  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  authority  under  which 
the  school  stands.  We  could,  however,  wish  that  the  faculty  might  possess  more 
rights  than  are  commonly  possessed  by  it ;  and  thus  we  come  again  to  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  started  in  this  article,  namely,  how  a  technical  institution 
may  secure  for  itself  and  maintain  a  thorough  system  of  instruction  ? 

In  the  Grerman  schools  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  that  the  fac- 
ulty has  no  influence  over  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  school,  since  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  point  of  honor  in  the  middle  and  smaller  States  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  reputation  for  their  own  university  and  polytechnic  school.  We 
have  seen  how  even  ministers  of  state  have  not  scorned  to  make  a  journey  and 
to  negotiate  personally  with  the  persons  devoted  to  this  or  that  science.  In 
Austria  this  is  quite  different,  for  by  the  system  of  salaries,  a  kind  of  regular 
advancement  takes  place  when  vacancies  occur,  so  that  worthy  scientific  men 
have  no  hope  of  rising  through  their  talents.  In  Prague  the  salaries  have  been 
very  considerably  reduced  since  1806.  In  many  institutions  of  Austria  they  are 
less  than  are  given  to  an  overseer  in  a  factory.  How  can  we  demand  men  to 
give  a  young  man  the  education  of  an  engineer,  or  of  a  superintendent  of  a  fac- 
tory, for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  when  he  can  at  once  get  three  times  as  lai^  a 
salary  in  the  workshop  as  in  the  school.  Notwithstanding  we  hear  complaints 
that  so  few  talented  men  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  devote  themselves  to 
technical  instruction,  while  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  technical  schools  in  Ger- 
many, as  Karmaroch  in  Hanover,  Redtenbacher  (now  dead)  in  Carlsnihc,  Schnei- 
der in  Dresden,  &c.,  are  Austrians  who  have  deserted  their  own  cotintry  because 
it  offers  them  no  situation  befitting  their  talents. 

•  Wherever  the  school  is  divided  according  to  the  different  branches,  as  at  Zurich, 
Carlsruho,  and  Stuttgart,  frequent  meetings  are  everywhere  held  by  their  pro- 
fessors, who  watch  over  the  progress  of  instruction  at  the  special  schools;  and 
choose  from  their  own  number  a  president  of  these  meetings. 

In  the  French  schools,  as  well  as  at  Zurich,  Berlin,  and  Hanover,  a  special 
committee  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  school.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  a  director  and  two  or  three  professors,  besides  several  distin- 
guished scientific  and  business  men,  and  the  higher  ministerial  authority.  These 
are  appointed  by  government,  which  then  makes  directly  on  it  all  calls  for  ad- 
vancement  in  instruction,  and  for  filling  vacant  professorships.  It  is  evident  that 
this  superintendence  of  government  must  be  granted  in  concurrence  with  the 
prpfessprs  and  the  director. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOLARS  AT  POLTTBCHHIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  division  of  the  pupils,  the  method  of  admission,  fees  of  tuition,  discipline 
and  examinations  are  to  be  considered  under  this  head. 

In  almost  all  the  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  there  are  two  classes 
of  scholars.  One  of  them,  which  is  the  principal  one  everywhere,  has  the  name 
scholar  or  student,  (in  Anstria,  audience)';  the  second  category  has  in  Zurich 
and  Hanover,  the  name  "  hearers ; "  in  Carlsruhe  and  Dresden,  **  transient  aud- 
itors "  {hospes) ;  in  Stuttgart,  and  also  in  Austria,  "special  hearers  or  scholar^." 

The  first  class  bind  themselves  to  go  through  the  whole  course,  prove  their 
preparation  on  entering,  and  conform  to  the  ctistomary  reviews,  examinations, 
and  written  work.  The  latter  class  are  not  bound  to  any  of  these  things.  They 
are  men  in  an  independent  position,  or  vrith  regular  employments,  hearing  only 
certain  lectures  without  beifig  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  on  them.  In  the 
French  schools,  in  that  of  bridges  and  highways,  as  well  as  in  the  mining  school, 
there  are  also  two  divisions,  the  Slhxs  ingeniewes  and  the  ^Uues  extemes,  but  the 
only  difference  here  is  that  the  first  are  graduates  of  the  polytechnic  school,  who 
have  to  submit  to  no  entrance  examination,  and  who  will  be  received  into  the 
service  of  the  state,  while  the  second  class  have  none  of  these  privileges,  and 
mnst  go  through  the  whole  course.  In  the  Central  School  at  Paris,  and  at  the 
Belgian  schools,  there  is  only  one  class  of  pupils. 

At  all  the  polytechnic  schools  it  is  required  that  the  pupils  shall  be  of  a  certain 
age  on  entering;  at  Zurich  and  Berlin,  17  years  old ;  at  Stuttgart,  Dresden,  and 
Hanover,  16  ;  the  Paris  schools  alone  demand  no  particular  age.  Further,  an 
examination  is  required  in  all  schools  on  entering ;  but  in  Berlin  and  Dresden 
the  certificate  of  a  gymnasium  or  of  an  industrial  school  is  accepted.  At  all 
these  examinations,  mathematics  and  designing  are  the  principal  requirements, 
but  some  knowledge  of  physics,  natural  history,  and  style,  is  required.  These 
examinations  are  most  severe  in  France,  where  a  list  of  questions  is  made  out 
for  every  subject,  and  an  examining  committee  are  appointed  who  are  exceed- 
ingly conscientious  in  their  duties.  In  the  German  schools  these  examinations, 
from  the  desire  to  fill  up  the  schools,  are  unfortunately  not  as  severe  as  they 
should  be  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  The  introduction  of  such  examinations 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  schools  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  since  this 
would  bring  all  the  scholars,  so  differently  prepared  at  different  schools,  up  to 
one  level,  leave  the  poorer  scholars  to  the  industrial  schools,  and  picking  out 
only  the  best,  would  at  once  reduce  the  number,  and  bring  together  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  energetic  class  of  students. 

The  tuition  varies  exceedingly  at  the  different  polytechnic  schools.  The 
smallest  tuition  fee  is  that  paid  at  Stuttgart,  15  florins;  next  year  this  is  to  be 
doubled.  Then  follows  Zurich,  50  francs ;  this  also  is  to  be  doubled ;  then  Han- 
over, from  24  to  86  thalers ;  Berlin  and  Dresden,  40  thalcrs ;  in  Dresden,  for 
natives  only,  foreigners  pay  60 ;  and  finally,  Carlsruhe,  66  florins.  The  most 
expensive  school  is  the  icole  centrale  of  Paris,  where  the  annual  tuition  is  800 
francs.  In  all  these  schools,  practice  in  the  chemical  laboratories  is  extra ;  in 
Zurich,  it  is  40  francs ;  in  Carlsruhe,  44  florins ;  in  Berlin,  50  thalers.  In  almost 
all  schools,  industrious  and  poor  scholars  are  released  from  these  expenses,  but 
this  for  only  a  few  at  a  time;  for  instance,  in  Hanover,  generally  only  4  or  5  per 
cent ;  in  Zurich,  6 ;  in  Carlsruhe,  10 ;  in  Dresden,  at  the  most,  20  per  cent. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  two  conditions,  high  tuition  fees  and  few  exceptions  to 
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their  payment.  In  the  higher  institutionB  of  learning,  the  tuition  should  not  be 
merely  nominal,  ercn  though  the  State  itself  be  bound  to  render  assistance  to 
the  institution.  Rather  help  the  poor  student  with  stipends  sufficient  to  obtain 
him  his  daily  bread,  and  to  permit  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
studies.  This  is  the  method  at  the  industrial  institute  at  Berlin,  and  at  both  the 
polytechnic  and  the  central  school  of  Paris.  The  tuition  fees  in  all  the  poly- 
technic schools  come  into  the  school  fund,  with  the  one  exception  of  Zurich, 
where  two-thirds  of  it  is  divided  among  the  professors. 

In  order  to  give  a  &ir  judgment  upon  the  discipline  of  all  the  schools,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  quite  a  stay  at  each,  since  the  practice  is  generally  milder 
than  the  rule  would  indicate.  The  French  schools  are  certainly  the  most  severe, 
confinement  {career)  being  among  their  punishments.  For  the  rest,  in  some 
German  schools,  as  at  Dresden  and  Carlsruhe,  conduct  while  out  of  the  school  is 
watched,  and  irregularities  censured,  but  in  most  schools,  conduct  during  session 
hours  alone  is  regarded,  and  whatever  misdeeds  occur  out  of  these  hours  are  left 
to  the  police.  In  Stuttgart  the  pupils  of  the  mathematical  department  are  sub- 
ject to  severer  discipline  than  those  of  the  special  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Berlin,  where  a  few  years  ago  such  extremely  severe  discipline  was 
practiced,  they  are  fallen  now  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

In  our  opinion,  severe  discipline  is  of  little  avail.  This  is  proved  in  the 
Parisian  schools.  If  the  students  are  intelligent  and  ambitious,  the  discipline 
will  be  good  without  rules.  Whenever  admission  examinations  are  demanded,  a 
sure  means  of  discipline  is  secured.  A  second  means  seems  to  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  teachers,  who  by  frequent  association  with  the  students,  will 
inspire  them  with  zeal,  and  awaken  intellectual  activity  witliin  them.  Should 
there,  notwithstanding,  be  some  unruly  spirits,  a  fifteen  years'  experience  has  ' 

proved  to  us  that  in  most  cases,  a  carefnl  examination  by  the  faculty  will  accom* 
plish  much  more  than  severe  military  rules. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  Austrian  schools  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries we  find  to  consist  in  the  way  in  which  the  progress  and  industry  of  the 
scholars  are  judged.  In  the  French  and  Belgian  schools,  even  when  the  student 
does  not  board  in  the  school,  he  is  required  to  pass  his  time  there  from  eight  in 
the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  one  hour  only  being  taken  out  for  dinner. 
The  lectures  themselves  occupy  little  time ;  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  the 
scholar  must  occupy  himself  with  his  studies  in  the  school-room,  where  he  is  un- 
der the  constant  surveillance  of  the  repeators  (repititeurs).  In  Germany  this 
surveillance  is  not  so  severe ;  home  study  is  more  recommended '  to  the  scholar. 
In  other  schools  more  time  is  given  to  repetitions  and  to  written  work  than  in 
Austria,  for  these  aloAe  determine  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  student,  and 
that  much  more  surely  than  the  final  examinations  in  the  latter  country,  to 
which  all  students,  who  desire  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  to  subject 
themselves.  That  these  final  examinations  are  in  reality  no  sure  proof  of  the 
industry  and  ability  of  the  student,  all  Austrian  technical  teachers  are  agreed, 
but  also  they  agree  as  fully  that  in  those  of  oar  technical  Institutions,  which  like 
Vienna  and  Prague,  are  so  overfilled,  so  long  as  this  lasts,  without  at  least  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  teachers,  the  abolition  of  the  final  examinations  and 
the  introduction  of  the  other  method  is  a  pure  impossibility.  In  Germany,  the 
ratio  of  teachers  to  scholars  is  1  :  8  to  1  :  18;  in  Prague  and  Vienna^  1  :  25  and 
1  :  30,  and  in  some  years  even  greater. 
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SPBGIAIi  INSTRUCTION  IK  AGBICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  institutions  designed  to  give  special  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  kindred  industries,  viz :  1.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  which  are 
of  three  grades ;  2.  Schools  of  Forestry,  which  are  likewise  classified  into  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  lower  grades ;  8.  Veterinary  Schools,  of  which  there  are  6  with 
21  professors,  and  391  pupils. 

I.      SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  AORICULTUBE. 

The  Special  Schools  of  Agriculture,  of  which  thert  are  seventeen,  maj  he 
Glassed  as  follows : 

1.  The  superior  agricultural  schools  of  Austria  are  among  the  oldest  and  hest 
in  Europe,  that  at  Krumman  in  Bohemia,  having  heen  founded  in  1799,  and  that 
at  Graetz,  Trieste,  Lomherg,  and  Trutsch,  in  1809. 

The  school  at  Graetz  has  nine  professors,  a  model  farm,  a  hotanical  garden, 
rich  collections  in  natural  history,  and  an  establishment  for  silk  worms. 

The  superior  school  at  Krumman  in  Bohemia,  founded  by  Prince  Schwart- 
lenbeig  in  1799,  is  located  on  an  immense  domain,  and  is  conducted' with  every 
appliance  of  botanical  gardens,  model  farms,  stock,  illustrative  collections  of  imple- 
ments and  machines,  laboratories,  herbarium,  and  numerous  and  able  professors. 

The  superior  school  or  academy  at  AltenJburg  in  Hungary,  provides  for  the  com- 
plete study  of  agricultural  science.  It  has  nine  professors  and  147  pupils.  The 
school  fee  is  63  florins ;  the  total  yearly  cost  19,400  florins.  It  is  a  government 
establishment,  possessing  collections  of  all  kinds,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  tech- 
nological gallery,  a. library,  and  a  botanical  garden.  It  gives  instruction  in  ar- 
boriculture and  in  rural  and  forest  management  The  exhibition  of  samples  of 
the  grain  cultivated,  and  models  of  the  implements  used  on  the  mqdel  farm,  of 
the  insects  and  animals  which  iignre  the  plants,  the  herbals  and  soils,  the  copy- 
books, and  drawings  by  the  students,  exhibited  at  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  ro- 
oeived  the  special  notice  and  award  of  the  jury. 

2.  Middle  agricultural  schools  have  been  founded  at  Grossau,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria ;  at  Teschen-Liebwerd,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Kreutz,  in  Croatia,  and  at  Dublany, 
in  Gallicia.  The  studies  occupy  two  years.  There  are  27  professors,  and  164 
outdoor  pupils.  The  school  fee  is  from  30  to  52  florins.  The  yearly  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  9,200  florins.  They  are  maintained  by  local  resources  and  agri- 
cultural societies. 

3.  There  are  seven  lower  agricultural  schools :  at  Grossau,  in  Lower  Austria ; 
at  liebejei-Rabin ;  at  Teschen-Liebwerd,  in  Bohemia;  at  Gratz,  in  Styria;  at 
Kreutz,  in  Gallicia ;  at  Ezemichow,  in  Gallicia ;  and  at  Laybach,  in  Carinthia. 
These  schools  have  23  professors  and  230  pupils.  The  school- fee  varies  fh>ni  30 
to  40  florins,  partly  met  by  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  schools  devoted  to  special  departments 
of  rural  economy,  such  as  raising  of  bees,  &c.,  as  well  as  chairs  of  agricnltaro 
in  13  higher  literary  institutions. 

II.     BFBCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  FOBBBTBT. 

The  Schools  of  Forestry,  (9,  with  36  professors,)  are  classified  as  fbllows  : 
1.  Superior  forest  academics  are  established  at  Mariabrunn  in  Lower  Austria, 
and  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.    The  studies  extend  over  from  two  to  three 
years.    The  qualification  for  admission  is  a  certificate  of  studies  from  a  gymna- 
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sium  or  a  superior  practical  school.  These  establishments  hare  a  museum,  col- 
lections, a  botanical  garden,  and  a  laboratoxy.  They  have  14  professors  and  160 
pupils  in  the  two  together.  The  school  fee  is  10  florins.  There  are  some  gratu- 
itous pupils.    Both  schools  are  maintained  by  the  government. 

2.  The  middle  forest  schools  are  situated  at  Wiessewasser,  in  Bohemia ;  at 
Ausscn,  in  Moravia ;  at  Kroutz,  in  Croatia.  The  studies  occupy  from  two  to 
three  years.  The  primary  school  preparation  only  is  required.  These  schools 
have  12  professors  aiid  100  pupils.  The  gratuitous  admission  is  compensated  by 
the  work  of  the  pupils. 

3.  At  Fibram,  in  Bohemia;  at  Windschacht,  in  Hungary;  and  at  Nagnay,  in 
Transylvania,  there  are  lower  Forest  Schools.  The  courses  extend  over  two  oi' 
three  years.  The  preparation  required  is  the  primary  school  and  the  habit  of 
working.  There  are  eight  professors  and  eighty-«even  pupils,  all  gratuitous. 
These  establishments  are  maintained  by  the  State. 

lUPEBIAL   FOBEST  ACADEMIT  AT  HARIABRUNIT. 

The  Imperial  Forest  Academy  at  Mariabrunn  passed  trough  various  phases 
before  it  was  reorganized  in  1866.  Formerly  tlie  Minister  of  Finance  had  the 
general  superintendence,  but  at  present  it  is  assigned  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Political  Economy.  Its  aim  is  to  impart  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  forest  economy,  for  which  purpose  the  large  imperial 
forests  in  the  neighborhood  are  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  course  is  of  three 
years  duration,  and  consists  partly  of  class  lectures,  and  partly  of  scientific  ex- 
cursions and  studies  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

The  students  are  either  regular,  who  go  through  the  complete  course,  or  extra- 
ordinary, who  take  only  a  partial  course.  Students  are  admitted  on  presentation 
of  a  testimonial  certificate  of  satisfactory  scholarship  in  a  real  school  or  gynma- 
sium ;  if  from  the  latter,  they  must  give  additional  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
geometrical  drawing.  Since  "  maturity  examinations  "  have  not  been  generally 
introduced  in  the  real  schools,  those  students  who  cannot  present  a  testimonial, 
have  to  undergo  an  examination  extending  over  all  those  subjects  which  are  re- 
quired for  admission  at  Ae  polytechnic  institute  in  Vienna.  As  a  general  rule 
all  candidates  must  give  proof  that  for  one  year  they  have  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tical forest  economy.  To  be  admitted  as  an  extraordinary  student,  the  candidate 
must  have  completed  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  and  be  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
preliminary  studies. 

Formerly  students  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  academy  buildings,  which  condi- 
tion has  been  lately  abolished.  Ordinary  students,  who .  have  gone  through  the 
complete  course  of  instruction,  may  be  admitted  to  a  rigorous  examination,  (for 
a  diploma,)  the  conditions  of  which  are  prescribed  by  an  imperial  resolution  of 
January  16  th,  1850.  This  examination  is  held  by  a  special  examination  com- 
mittee, and  consists  of  two  divisions :  First,  mathematics,  geodesy,  forest  sur- 
veying, mechanics,  construction  of  machinery,  architecture,  chemistry,  forest 
botany,  geology,  climatology,  forest  entomology.  Second,  forest  economy  in  all 
its  various  branches.    This  examination  is  both  written  and  oral. 

The  director  of  the  academy  is  chosen  by  the  ministry,  who  at  the  same  time  has 
the  functions  of  a  professor,  and  is  assisted  by  four  professors  and  three  assistants. 

The  salary  of  the  director  is  3,000  florins ;  that  of  the  professors,  1,500 ;  2,000 
after  ten  years'  service,  and  2,500  after  twenty  years.  The  assistants'  salary  is 
500  florins.  The  director,  professors,  and  assistants  Jive  rent  free  in  the  academy 
buildings. 
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ACADEMIES  AND  CLASSES  FOE  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  find  in  Aiistfia  the  e&Hiest  efibrts  to  adapt  schools  and  instruction  to  tll6 
needs  of  a  commetcial  career.  Tha  plan  drawn  up  by  Wolf  of  Baden,  and  ap« 
proved  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  (who  had  anthorized  instruction  in  book' 
keeping  in  the  Piarist  schools  in  1763,)  for  a  Commercial  Academy  in  Vienna 
in  1770,  was  intended  "  to  ofier  to  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  commercial  pursuits,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  a  skil- 
ful commercial  man  from  a  shop-keeper."  The  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to 
sixty,  and  the  course  embraced,  besides  other  studies,  the  German,  French,  and 
Italian  languages,  general  and  commercial  geography,  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  book-keeping,  and  drawing.  In  1799,  the  plan  of  this  academy  waa  re- 
modeled, and  again  in  1808,  making  the  studies-  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more 
practical.  On  the  model  of  this  school,  institutions  were  founded  at  Brunn  in 
1811,  at  Brody  in  1815,  and  at  Lemberg  in  1817,  and  a  commercial  class,  in 
the  same  year,  was  added  to  the  navigation  school  at  Trieste.  In  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  real  schools,  the  comibercial  classes  have  been  provided  for. 


ACADEMY  or  COMMERCE  AT  VIEHNA. 

1.  In  1857,  the  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Vienna  was  founded  for  young  men 
intending  to  follow  commercial  pursuits.  A  capital  of  400,000  florins  was  sub- 
scribed, and  suitable  premises  built  for  the  purpose.  *The  school  is  provided 
with  technological  collections,  a  museum  of  natural  productions,  and  complete 
chemical  laboratories.  A  committee  composed  of  nine  members  presides  over 
the  general  management  The  instruction  is  given  in  two  divisions,  one  of  them 
preparatory,  requiring  two  years'  study,  the  other  technical,  occupying  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  number  of  houi:s  per  week  devoted  to  the  diflerent  branches 
of  instruction  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


PEEPARATORT  DIVISION. 

TECHNICAL  DIVISION. 

SITRfWfrS  TATTCIirT 

No.  of  hours. 

1 

iUBJXCTS  TAUORT. 

No.  of  hours. 

1st 
year. 

2d 

year. 

1st 

year. 

2d 
year. 

■ 

1 

Bellgion,    - 
GermaD,  - 
Arithmetk), 
Geography,     - 
History,     - 
Natural  history, 
OalUgimphT,      . 
Book-keeplDg, 
Physics,     • 

2 

t* 

4 

8 
4 
2 

2 
8 
4 
8 
8 
^ 
4 
2 
2 

4 

7 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 

Commercial  ealeulations,     - 

Book-keeping,   .       -       - 

Commercial  correspondence, 

Political  economy,    - 

Commercial  law  and  exchangee . 

Geography,  commercial  and 
staUstioal. 

Commercial  history,  • 

Chemistry,    .       -       .       . 

Physics,     -       .       .       . 

Study  of  merchandise  and  tech- 
nology, -       ,       .       , 

Austrian  commerce  and  manu- 
ftictares,        ... 

Model  counting^hoase,  - 

8 
2 
8 
8 

2 
8 
8 
2 

8 

8 

i 

2 
2 
2 

4 

i 

6 
2 
8 
6 

4 

6 
6 
2 

7 

8 

Totals,    -       • 

94 

26 

— 

Totals,  .       .       .       - 

24 

24 

— 

Besides  this  compulsory  curriculum  there  are  French,  English,  and  Italian 
classes,  one  or  other  of  which  every  pupil  must  attend,  or  two,  or  all,  if  he 
pleases.  There  are  excellent  laboratories  for  those  puj)ils  who  wish  to  learn 
how  to  analyze  different  *kind8  of  merchandise.    This  study  is  altogether  op- 
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tional.  Ib  winter,  qualitative  analysis  is  taught,  and  quantitatiTe  in  summer. 
The  school  fee  is  157  florihs,  50  kr.  a  year  for  all  the  courses. 

Into  the  first  class  of  the  academy  are  admitted :  those  youths  who  have  satis- 
factorily finished  a  higher  real  school,  or  higher  gymnasium,  or  the  preparatory 
class  of  some  commercial  academy ;  furthermore,  those  who  in  a  rigorous  exam- 
ination for  admission  give  satisfactoiy  evidence  of  possessing  the  degree  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  acquired  usually  in  the  preparatory  course  of  the  academy.  As 
a  general  rule,  only  such  are  admitted  to  this  examination  as  have  entered  their 
I6th  jrear.  For  entering  the  second  class  of  the  academy,  it  is  necessary  either 
to  have  gone  through  the  first  class,  or  pass  a  rigorous  examination. 

To  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course  are  admitted :  youths  who  have 
absolved  a  three  years'  class,  lower  real  schod  or  lower  gymnasium ;  those  who 
(wherever  they  may  have  received  their  previous  instruction)  by  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination show  the  degree  of  knowledge  usually  acquired  at  the  schools. 

To  the  second  year  of  the  preparatory  course,  those  are  admitted  who  have 
either  gone  through  the  first  class  of  the  same  course,  or  (wherever  they  may 
have  been  educated)  show  that  d^ree  of  knowledge  wliich  is  necessary  for  un- 
derstanding the  subjects  taught  in  the  second  class.  Only  such  are  admitted  to 
an  examination  for  this  class  as  have  entered  the  15th  year  of  their  age.  Ever^ 
scholar  is  obliged  to  attend  all  the  recitations  marked  obligatory  in  the  plan  of 
study.    Extraordinary  students  are  only  admitted  in  the  higher  classes. 

At  the  close  of  the  courses  there  are  examinations  for  those  who  please  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  certificates  of  capacity  are  given  to  all  who  pass  satisfacto- 
rily. Among  the  optional  branches  of  instruction  are  stenography,  to  which 
some  importance  is  attached,  and  drawing,  which  is  cultivated  both  artistically 
and  for  its  commercial  uses. 

Besides  the  regular  classes  during  the  day,  there  are  evening  classes  for  per- 
sons already  engaged  in  business.  These  are  held  from  7  to  9  o'clock  from  Oc- 
tober till  Easter,  and  are  attended  by  about  250  persons  who  pay  four  florins 
for  each  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  living  languages,  which'  are  only  two 
florins,  and  stenography,  flxed  at  one  florin.  The  subjects  taught  in  these 
classes  are  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence,  tho 
rules  of  commerce,  and  exchange,  &c.,  the  living  languages,  and  stenography. 
The  majority  of  the  persons  attending  the  evening  classes  present  themselves  for 
examination  to  obtain  certificates. 

AOADBMT  OF  COICMSBCB  AT  PBAGUS 

2.  The  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Prague  was  founded  in  1826.  It  has  a  three 
years'  course,  in  addition  to  a  certificate  of  studies  com^^leted  in  the  trade  school, 
or  the  real  gymnasium.  The  French  language  is  obligatory ;  English  and  Italian 
are  optional  studies.    There  were  in  1867,  204  pupils.. 

ACADBMT  OF  COICMBBCB  AT  FB8TH. 

3.  The  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Pesth  was  founded  in  1859,  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  in  1867  had  186  pupils,  distributed  through  a  three  years' 
course,  which  was  fbnnded  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  the  real  school  com- 
pleted. It  employs  29  professors,  a  portion  of  whom  are  attached  to  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  giving  special  instruction  in  this  academy. 

The  commercial  academies  at  Graetz  and  at  Beichenberg  (Bohemia)  has  a 
similar  organization. 
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'      AGADSMISS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAVTINO  AND  MUSIC. 

The  following  are  the  schools  of  art,  as  applied  to  painting,  scolptorc,  cngrar- 
ing,  and  mnsic,  in  Anatria ; 

ACADEMIES  AND    SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

1.  The  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna  was  founded  bj  Joseph 
I,  in  1704,  and  completed  bj  Charles  V,  in  1726.  It  is  a  State  institution,  as  a 
gallery,  a  body  of  artists,  and  a  school  of  instruction  in  art  having  1 1  professors 
and  an  average  of  over  200  pupils.  It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures, 
several  of  them  by  the  first  artists,  such  as  Claude,  Mnrillo,  and  Titian. 

2.  At  Gratz,  there  is  an  Academy  of  Painting,  maintained  by  the  province, 
with  30  to  50  pupils. 

3.  At  Prague,  the  Academy  of  Arts  is  maintained  by  the  "  Patriotic  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Art,"  with  an  average  of  61  pupils. 

4.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Cracow  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
Technical  Institute,  with  5  professors  and  24  pupils. 

5  Drawing  is  taught  as  a  regular  and  indispensable  branch  in  all  technical 
schools,  and  in  fifty-two  art  schools  so  designated. 

INSTRUCTION  IN   KUSIC 

1.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Vienna  originated  with  an  association,  but 
receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  government.  It  has  a  six  years'  course ; 
fees,  4  to  6  florins  per  month.  It  has  a  director,  20  professors,  and  an  average 
of  over  200  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

2.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Prague  is  supported  by  the  "  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Music,"  with  aid  from  the  government.  It  has  three  depart- 
ments :  one  for  instrumental  music,  with  a  six  years'  course ;  one  for  singing, 
with  a  two  years'  course ;  and  one  for  the  opera,  with  a  two  or  three  years' 
course.  The  teaching  is  gratuitous  for  natives.  There  is  a  director,  a  sub- 
director,  and  19  proftssors. 

3.  The  fifty-two  art  schools  mentioned  above,  are  also  schools  of  music.  They 
are  partly  organized  by  associations,  partly  by  professors,  and  number  in  all,  231 
professors,  and  3,973  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  FXHALS  EDUCATION. 
There  are  several  institutions  of  special  and  professional  instruction  for  women, 
of  which  we  give  a  brief  notice. 

1.  There  exists  in  Visnna  an  Institute,  where  the  daughters  of  oflSccrs  with 
limited  means  and  large  fiunlHes  are  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  situations 
as  governesses  in  wealthy  families. 

The  pupfls  are  78  in  number,  and  the  expense  of  the  establishment  is  defrayed 
by  the  government  and  private  benefections. 

Girls  are  admitted  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  till  they  are  20. 
The  pupils  are  distributed  into  four  classes,  and  each  class  has  two  divisions. 

TIm)  directress  of  the  establishment  has  under  her  orders  four  sub-directresses, 
a  mistress  for  needlework,  and  a  mistress  to  teach  housekeeping. 

2.  There  are  8  schools  for  midwives :  at  Linz,  Elagenfurt,  Laybach,  Trieste, 
AUe-Laste  near  Trent,  Zara,  Venice,  Czemovicz.  Instruction  of  the  same  kind 
is  also  given  to  women  at  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  surgical  establishments 
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A  large  number  of  apprentice-mid wiyes  receiye  considerable  pecuniary  asaistaiioe 
during  their  studies  from  the  provinces  and  townships. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age,  and  less  than  50,  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  be  of  good  reputation,  and  of  healthy  constitution. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies,  according  to  circumstances,  four,  fire,  or 
six  months.  It  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  is  given  by  a  professor  of 
obstetrics,  aided  by  a  midwife  and  a  nurse. 

In  most  of  the  schools  there  are  two  promotions  yearly.  On  leaving,  the 
pupils  have  to  undergo  a  severe  examination,  for  which  those  who  have  the 
means  pay  a  fee  of  30  florins. 

There  are  ten  professors  engaged  in  these  schools,  with  a  like  number  of  mid- 
wives  and  nurses.  The  professor's  salary  is  from  420  to  630  florins.  More  than 
1,200  mid  wives  are  instructed  every  year  in  these  establishments.  The  expen- 
diture amounts  to  9,815  florins. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MINES  AND  METALLUROT. 

Austria  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  establish  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
sciences  connected  with  the  profitable  exploration  of  mines,  and  the  smelting 
of  ores.  The  Academy  at  Schemnitz  was  founded  in  1763,  lectures  having  been 
given  at  even  an  earlier  period  to  a  class  of  men  chaxged  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  tlie  salt-works,  mines,  collieries,  and  furnaces  belonging  to  the  crown. 

MIKING    AGADBMIE8. 

Mining  academies  exist  at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary;  atLeoben,  in  Styria;  and 
at  Fibram,  in  Croatia. 

The  courses  last  from  two  to  fenr  years.  The  qualification  for  admission  is  a 
certificate  from  a  gymnasium  or  a  higher  practical  school.  There  are  23  pro- 
fessors and  255  pupils.  The  school  foe  is  10  florins,  and  many  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted without  payment  The  total  expense  is  14,700  florins.  These  establish- 
ments are  supported  by  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  special  schools  of  mining,  the  sciences  which  belong  to 
the  subject  are  thoroughly  taught  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  illustrated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Geological  Institute,  at  Vienna. 

MINING  ACADEMY  AT  SOHEMNITZ. 

The  Mining  Academy  at  Schemnitz  was  founded  during  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa,  to  aid  in  the  developing  the  mines  a^acent  to  that  town,  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  training  engineers  and  overseers 
of  the  imperial  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  institution  is  well  endowed,  and  well  equipped  with  a  laboratory,  and  all 
the  fiicilities  of  assaying  and*smclting.  The  course  extends  through  three  years. 
First  year. — Geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections,  physics,  me- 
chanics, crystallography,  and  dra^ving.  Second  year. — Chemistry,  mineralogy, 
metallurgy,  and  geology.  Third  year. — Surveying,  machinery,  art  of  mining, 
with  practical  exercises,  dressing  of  ores,  smelting,  construction  of  machines  and 
buildings,  mining  accounts,  &c»  A  fourth  year  is  given  to  additional  practical 
exercises. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  had,  in  1861,  on  a  territory  of  5,904 
square  miles,  1,369,291  inhabitants,  of  whom  896,688  were  Catholics, 
24,099  Jews,  and  the  rest  Protestants. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  other  third  is  turned  to  ribbons- and  cot- 
ton fabrics,  clocks  and  fabrics  of  straw,  toys  and  trinkets.  There 
are  over  300  large  manufacturing  establishments.  The  income  for 
1862  was  17,140,192  florins,  (about  $7,000,000,)  and  the  state  budget 
for  public  instruction,  in  1863,  contains  the  following  items : 

Florins 
Popular  schools,    -..-.-      S6,0S4 
Nonnal  schools,  .....  dO,086 

Special  aid  to  teachers  in  primary  schools,  -  -      56,000 

Higher  burgher  schools,  ....  31,000 

Secondary  schools,  .....      68,888 

Teaching  of  gymnastics,         -  -  -  -  8,250 

Universities,  ---...    178,087 

Technical  or  professional  schools,        ...  18,025 

Cabinets  of  pnysics,  collections  of  natural  history,  &c.,  at 
Carlsnihe,     ......  3,279 

Aid  to  savants,  artists,  museums,  &c.,       ...        5,677 

Total, 485,826 

The  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  of  all  institutions  of 
education  aided  out  of  the  budget,  befongs  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  who  acts  through  a  Council  of  Education,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  member  for  each  of  the  four  circles,  or  districts,  into 
which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  evangelical^  Catholic,  and  Jewish  church 
organizations. 

The  system  of  public  schools*  embraces: 

I.  Primary  Schools, — ^which,  in  Baden,  are  denominational  in 
their  local  management,  but  which  must  be  attended  by  all  children 
over  six  and  under  fourteen  years,  unless  excused.  There  were  in 
1866,  2,157  primary  schools,  of  which  1,389  were  Catholic,  740 
Protestant,  and  28  Jewish,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  200,000 

•Sm  B«port  on  National  Edooadon  in  Europe,  Part  I,  Germany, 
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pupils.  Every  parish  must  provide  in  winter,  in  the  primary  fcI.ooI- 
house,  for  a  class  of  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  home-work, 
for  one  hour  after  the  hoys  are  dismissed.  An  evening  class  is  main- 
tained twice  a  week,  for  young  persons  (whose  attendance  is  optional,) 
who  have  left  school,  for  further  instruction  in  penmanship,  letter 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and  the  industries  of 
the  locality.* 

II.  Secondary  SckoolSy — including  28  burgher  schools,  (superior 
primary  schools,)  with  2,154  pupils;  5  high  schools  for  girls,  with 
280  pupils ;  3  pedagogiums,  with  382  pupils  in  a  course  of  6  years  ; 
8  lyceums,  with  2,108  pupils  in  a  course  of  9  years ;  and  5  gymna* 
slums,  with  652  pupils  in  a  course  of  8  years. 

III.  Siiperior  Schools,  or  Universities^  viz :  One  at  Heidelberg, 
founded  in  1386,  with  a  faculty  of  theology,  philosophy  and  philology, 
medicine,  and  law,  and  an  aggregate  of  752  students ;  1  at  Freiburg, 
founded  in  1454,  with  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy,  and  an  aggregate  of  356  students ;  1  Catholic  archi- 
episcopal  seminary,  with  35  students. 

IV.  Special  and  Professional  Schools^  viz :  8  primary  normal 
schools,  with  170  pupils  ;  3  superior  normal  schools,  (connected  with 
the  pedagogiums,)  with  50  pupils ;  2  agricultural  schools,  with  80 
pupils ;  1  veterinary  school,  with  10  pupils ;  2  military  schools,  (one 
a  review  school  for  staff  officers,)  with  60  pupils  ;  1  normal  school 
for  gymnastics,  with  35  pupils ;  1  school  of  the  fine  arts,  with  35 
pupils ;  41  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  with  4,803  pupils ;  1  poly- 
technic school,  with  six  sections,  (1  for  mechanics,  1  for  engineei's, 
1  for  builders,  1  for  foresters,  1  for  chemists,  1  for  constructor  of 
machines,  1  for  post  office  and  other  public  service,)  and  589  pupils-; 
1  watchmaking  school,  with  980  pupils ;  3  straw-plaiting  school?, 
with  120  pupils ;  1  workmen's  society  industrial  school,  with  80 
pupils ;  1  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  with  30  pupils ;  1  institution 
for  the  blind,  with  25  pupils. 

V.  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature^  Science,  and 
the  Arts, — Under  this  head  there  are :  1  museum  of  natural  history*-; 
1  gallery  of  paintings  and  statuary ;  5  public  libraries,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  200,000  volumes,  &c.,  &c 

*  By  tbo  law  of  1864,  tho  primary  schools  are  diTidod  into  elementary  and  superior ;  the  ele- 
mentary are  confined  to  the  rural  districts  which  can  maintain  only  one  teacher,  and  the  mini- 
mum instruction  fixed  by  Jaw  ,  the  superior  primary  schools  are  taught  by  two  or  more  teachem, 
each  of  whom  must  giye  thirty >two  lessons  a  week.  When  a  school  exceeds  sixty  pupils,  there 
must  be  three  classes.  The  schools  are  to  become  less  denominational,  and  each  commune  can 
elect  its  own  committee,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  teacher,  and  in  the  fari^rr  communes,  a 
physician,  as  well  as  the  pastor. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Out  of  the  many  excellent  institutions  for  special  instfuction  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  we  select  for  particular  description,  two 
which  have  attained  great  reputation.* 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT  CARLSRUHB. 

The  Polytechnic  School  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  located  at 
Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants  in  1860.  The 
germ  existed  in  a  school  of  engineering  founded  in  1814,  which  was  expanded 
into  a  large  scientific  school  in  1825,  by  Prof.  Winter,  under  the  encouragement 
and  aid  of  the  Grand  Duke  Louis,  receiving  a  building,  and  a  forest  school  in 
1832,  and  a  chemical,  a  machine  construction,  and  a  commercial  deparnncnt  in 
1836,  and  then  attained,  by  steady  growth,  the  proportions  of  the  most  complete 
polytechnic  school  in  Germany.  Without  large  or  diversified  industries  in  the 
city  of  its  location,  and  w^ith  several  competing  institutions  of  the  same  charac- 
ter in  close  proximity,  (Stuttgart,  Darmstadt,  and  lately  Zurich,)  the  number 
of  scholars  has  steadily  increased,  and  its  range  of  instruction  has  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  age,  because  its  managers  have  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining and  retaining  an  able  corps  of  professors,  and  have  provided  them  with 
suitable  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  laboratories,  workshops,  and  aH  the  material 
aids  of  technical  instruction. 

ORGANIZATION. 

This  establishment  is  a  kind  of  technical  university,  which,  in  addition  to 
scientific  studies  of  a  high  order,  comprises  in  its  organization  several  Special 
divisions.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  not  merely  to  mathematical  science,  as 
its  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  also  to  the  general  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  other  technical  divisions,  and  which  the  pupils  may  acquire  by 
following  the  particular  courses  relating  to  those  sciences.  This  institution  was 
the  first  of  its  class  to  introduce  the  system  of  independent  schools,  or  divisions 
in  the  several  great  departments  of  industry,  founded  on  a  common  scientific 
basis. 

The  technical  divisions,  or  schools,  are : 

Engineers,  -  -  .  -      requiring  2  or  2 J  years. 

Architects    J  Guilders,  -  -  «  2 

Aicnitects,  ^  Architects,  -  -  "  a 

Foresters,      -  -  -  - 

Chemists,  -  - 

Constmetors  of  machines,    - 
Commerce,  -  .  -  . 

Posts,  .... 

The  only  qualification  for  admission  is  that  the  candiaate  shall  possess  the 
requisite  instruction  to  enable  him  to  follow  one  of  the  divisions.  There  is  no 
absolutely  compulsory  series  of  study ;  the  examinations  alone  impose  on  the 
pupils  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  necessary  instruction,  and  thus  indicate  to 
them  the  conrses  which  are  indispensable. 

*  Comi^Ied  firom  Programmes  of  Institatlon»,  Report  of  French  Commtolwi,  and  Report  of 
"BaaAnagh  Committee,  and  memoranda  of  a  vi»it. 
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Mathematical  Division, 

The  studies  of  this  divisioQ  extend  over  two  years.  For  admission  to  the  first 
year's  course  the  candidate  roust  be  above  17  years  of  ago,  and  must  prove  that 
he  is  sufficiently 'acquainted  ivlth  elementary  mathematics,  and  can  treat  of  a 
given  subject  in  the  German  language.  A  candidate  may  enter  the  second  year's 
course  at  once  on  showing  that  he  knows  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  year, 
and  that  he  is  18  years  of  age.    The  following  is  the  programme  of  studies : 

Hoars. 
First  Year:  

Diffei^ntial  and  integral  calculus,         -  -  -  -      5 

Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  -  -  -  -  2 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions,  -  -  -      2 

Descriptive  geometry,  -  •  .  .  -  ^ 

Elements  of  mechanics,  -         .  -  -  -  -      5 

Experimental  physics,  -  -  -  -  -  4  • 

(And  one  hour  of  repetition.) 

German  language, 2 

French  language,     ------  3 

Free-haad  drawing,       •  -  *  -      .    -  -      2 

Modeling,     -  *  -  -.-  -  -  4 

Second  Year: 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,          •           -           -           -  4 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  -           -           -  S 

Ani^ytieal  mechanics,    -           -           -           •           -.          -  5 

Descriptive  geometry,           .           -           -            -            -  4 

Technical  drawing,  (summer,)  -           -           -           -           -  4 

Practical  geometry,  ------  4 

Higher  physics,  (mnter,)           -           -           •           -           -  8 

Physical  experiments,  (summer,)    -           -           -           -  6 

General  chemistry,  (course  of  the  chemical  division,)  -          .  -  4 
Mineralogy  and  geology,      -            -            -            -            -3  to  4 

/rerman  literature,         .-----  2 

French  language,     •           -           •          -      •     -           -  3 

English  langtia^,          -            ^            -            -            -  '         -  3 

Free-hand  drawing,  ------  4 

Modeling,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -4 

Division  €f  Engineers. 

Tliis  division  prepares  for  all  the  branches  of  the  profession,  military  engineer- 
ing excepted. 

To  be  admitted,  the  candidate  must  possess  the  knowledge  acquired  in  a  gym- 
nasium or  lyceum  as  far  as  the,  second  class,  and  that  of  the  two  years'  mathe* 
matics  of  the  preceding  school  In  the  absence  of  certificates,  the  candidate 
must  pass  an  examination. 

The  studies  occupy  two  years,  according  to  the  following  programme : 

Hoan. 
First  Year:  

Calculation  of  variations,  (winter,)  .           -           .  .  2                                        \ 

Surveying,    -            -            -            -           --           -  2 

Method  of  least  squares,           -  -           -           -  -  1 

Applied  mechanics,  ------  3 

Technological  chemistry,           -  -           -           -  -  3 

Roads,  hydraulic  constructions,  (with  three  afternoons  of  ex- 
periments,)     -           -           -  -  -  -  -5 

Construction  of  machines,   -           -           -           -           -  12 

German  literature,         -           -  -           -           -  -  1 
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Hours. 
Ancient  and  medisTal  literatnre,     .  .  -  •  5 

Practical  construction  in 'wood  and  stone,        •  -  4  to  6 

Free-hand  and  landscape  drawing,  -  •  -  -4 

English  language,  -  ...  .  .  -      3 

Second  Year : 

Bridges  and  roads,   -  •  -  -  -  -  6 

Construction  of  railways,  -  -  -  -  -  2 

Exercises  in  practical  building  every  afternoon  in  winter,  and 
both  momine  and  afternoon  in  summer,       ... 

Construction  of  machines,  -  ....  6 

Questions  in  mathematical  physics,  (summer,)  -  -  2 

Popular  law,  ......  2 

Gierman  literature,         -  -  -  -  -  -  6 

Ancient  and  mcdiieval  histoty,        -  ...  5 

Prce-hand  and  landscape  drawing,        -  -  -  -  4 

Third  Year  : 

This  course,  which  i^  one  of  six  months  only,  is  intended  forjcngincers  who 
!nt«nd  to  practice  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  They  have  to  fiuniliarize  themselves 
with  the  regulations  and  usages  as  to  contracts  for  public  works,  as  well  as  to 
price  currents  (two  hours  per  week.) 

Hours. 

Drawing  up  of  projects,  specifications,  estimates,        -  -      8 

Higher  arcnitecture,  ------  3 

The  pupils  are  taken  out  for  excursions  to  building  yards  and  works  in  course 
of  execution ;  in  this  case  the  lessons  are  interrupted. 

Division  of  Builders. 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  two  parts ;  the  lower  section  is  intended  to 
train  builders,  (werkmeistery)  capable  of  projecting  and  executing  all  ordinary 
buildings  for  dwellings  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  higher  division  is 
meant  to  train  architects  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  and  those  who  pass 
through  it  are  expected  to  improve  themselves  subsequently  by  traveling  to  study 
the  more  remarkable  creations  of  their  art 

This  division  requires  four  years'  study ;  the  qualifications  for  admission  are 
the  same  as  for  the  engineering  division,  except  that  only  the  first  year's  course 
of  the  mathematical  division  is  necessary. 


Fvnt  Year: 

General  and  inorganic  chemistry,  (chemical  course, 

1st  division,)       ... 
Mineralogy  and  geology, 
Building  materials,  -    - 

Descriptive  geometry,  - 
Statics  of  buildings, 
Architectural  drawing  from  copies, 
Drawing  of  plans,  -  -  • 

Landscapes, 

Drawing  of  ornaments,     - 
Modeling  in  plaster,     - 
Building  arches  in  the  yard, 
Modeling  in  wood, 
Ancient  and  mediaeval  history, 
German  literature. 
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Hoars  in 
Winter. 

Second  Year.  

Knowledge  of  machines,   -  -  -  .         -  6 

Bridges  and  roads,       -  ...  5 

Technical  architecture,      -  -  -  -  4 

Elementary  studies  of  projects,  -  -  2 

Architectural  drawing  from  models  and  copies, 

projects,         -----  4 

Projects  of  dwelling  houses,  -  -  -  4 

Landscape  drawing,     -  -  -  -  4 

Drawing  ornaments  from  copies,  -  -  -  4 

Modeling  in  plaster,     -  -  -  -  4 

Building  ardies  in  the  yard,  -  -  -  - 

Modeling  in  wood,        -  -  -  -  4 

Ancient  and  mediaeval  history,      -  -  -  - 

Literature,        ------ 

Third  Year: 

Technical  course  of  architecture,  2d  part, 
Highen  art  of  building,  -  -  - 

History  of  ancient  architecture,    - 
Plans  of  dwelling  houses,        -  -  - 

Graphic  studies  on  the  more  remarkable  orders  and 

edifices,  -  .  -  -  - 

Aerial  perspective,  -  .  .  - 

Drawing  ornaments  from  models  and  nature. 
Drawing  of  figures,  .  -  .  - 

Free-hand  draw^ing,      -  -  -  - 

Modeling  from  models,      -  -  -  - 

Ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  -  .  _ 

German  literature,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Fourth  Year: 

Popular  law,     -----  2 

Higner  art  of  building,      -  -  -  -  3 

History  of  mediaeval  and  modem  architecture,  2 

Projects  of  great  public  buildings,  -  -  6 

Study  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  and 

copying  of  the  principal  monuments,    -  -  2 

Perspective  views  in  water  colors,        -  -  2 

Drawing  of  ornaments,      -  -  -  -  2 

Figure  drawing  from  plaster  models  and  nature,  4 

Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  -  4 

Modeling  from  nature  or  fancy,  -  -  5 

Ancient  and  medieval  history,      -  -  -  - 

German  literature,        -  -  -  -  - 
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The  mornings  left  free  are  devoted  to  graphic  studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  there  is  a  competition  for  the  fourth  class.  A  gold  medal  is  given 
for  the  best  project. 

In  these  programmes  for  tlie  architectural  division,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  mathematical  instruction  with  regard  to  the  stability  of 
buildings,  the  strength  of  materials,  &c.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  the  utility  of  the  high  mathematics  and  mechanical  analysis  required  for  ad- 
mission-into  this  division,  the  first  two  years  of  which  are  intended  to  form 
builders  and  overseers  of  works.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  require  less  of 
the  higher  mathematics  and  more  of  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  science 
to  the  art  of  building.  The  practice  of  exercising  the  pupils  of  this  division  iu 
the  actual  construction  of  various  arches  appears  to  be  excellent    But  as  this 
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can  only  be  done  with  bricks,  it  should  not  set  aside  that  of  making  vaults  and 
other  constructions  in  plaster  on  a  reduced  scale,  which  oblige  the  pupils  to  trace 
all  the  panels  and  completely  realize  the  diflieTent  parts. 

After  the  first  two  years'  studies,  the  pupils  who  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  become  builders  or  overseers  of  works  have  acquired  sufficient  theoreti- 
eal  and  practical  instruction. 

Division  of  Foresters. 

The  instruction  of  this  division  consists  of:  1.  A  prepanUory  course;  2. 
Two  years'  studies.  To  enter  the  preparatory  course^  the  qualification  required 
is  proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught  in  a  lyceum  as  far  as  the  second  class,  or 
else  in  all  the  classes  of  a  gymnasium.    The  following  is  the  programme : 

Honn. 
Preparatory  Course:  — ^ 

Arithmetic  and  algebra,            -           -           -           -           -  3 

Plane  and  solid  gcometiy,   -----  3 

Experimental  physics,   -           -           -           -           -           -  4 

General  and  special  botany,             ....  4 

Zoology,     .-  -  -  -  -  -  -3 

Botanical  excursions  and  observations  once  a  wedc  in  summer. 

History  of  German  literature,  -           -           -           -           -  '2 

Popular  law,   ,------  2 

Rudiments  of  forest  science,      -           -           -           -           -  2 

Practical  instruction  in  forest  questions  and  in  the  accounts  of 

forest  administration,            -          -           -          -           -  - 

FirU  Year: 

General  arithmetic  and  algebra,       .  -  -  -  2 

Plane  polygonometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  -  -  -      2 

Mathematical  forest  exercises,  -  -  .  .  4 

General  chemistry,         -  -  -  -  -  -      4 

Mineralogy,  (winter,)  .  -  ...  3 

Geology,  (summer,)       -  -  -  -  -  -4 

Practical  nlineralogy,  ...  -  -  2 

General  botany,  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  geography, 
(winter,)    ----.-.4 

Climate,  meteorology,  knowledge  of  soils,       -  -  -      3 

Natural  history  of  timber  trees,       ...  -  2 

Forest  management,  (winter,)  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Porest  dues,  -.-----2 

Practical  geometry,       -  -  -  -  -  -      4 

Excursions  and  explanations  in  the  forest,  -  -  -  - 

Botanical  excursions,    -  -  -  -  -  -      - 

Second  Year: 

Solution  of  problems,          .           .           -           •           .  3 

Acricttltural  chemistry,             -           -           -           -  -      2 

Administrative  science,  political  and  financial  economy,    -  2 

Boads  and  hydraulic  constructions,  (elements,)           -  -      2 

Guarding  and  protecting  of  forests,            ...  2 

State  of  forest  science,  -           -           -           -           .  -      2 

Working  and  valuations  after  rational  methods,    -           -  4 

Valuation  of  the  soil  and  produce  of  theforest  as  the  basis  of 

their  real  worth,   .--.--  2 

"Kotions  on  the  chase,    -           -          *-           -           -  -      2 

Porest  administration,         .           .           -           -           -  2 
Porcst  police,     -           -           «■           -           -           --3 

Forest  uiws  and  those  of  the  chase, ...           -  2 
Excursions  and  journeys  with  applications. 


ss 
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Dimsion  of  Chemists. 

This  diyision  is  especially  devoted  to  yonng  men  who  pturpofle  following  careen 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history  may  be  useful, 
whether  they  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  chemistry  or  to  engage  in  mining 
er  metallurgical  works.  Admission  is  free  to  all  who  possess  the  instruction 
necessary  for  following  the  courses,  and  are  full  17  years  of  age.  The  subjects 
taught  are  suomiarily  stated  in  the  following  progranune : 


General  chemistry,  1st  course,  inoramic  part,  (wiixter  term,)  - 
Organic  chemistry,  (summer  term  J  ... 

General  chomistr/,  2d  course,  history  and  philosophy  of  chem- 
istry, (one  year,)  ------ 

Bepetition  of  chemistry,  (winter,)         -  -  -  - 

Conference  on  chemical  analysis,  (summer,) 
Art  of  assaying  metals,  .  .  .  -  . 

Manipulations  in  the  laboratory,     -  -  .  . 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  -  -  -  - 

Ajpricultural  chemistry,  (winter,)    -  -  .  . 

Chemical  technology,  organic  and  inorganic,  various  manu- 
factures, (one  year,)  .  -  -  .  - 
Metalluigy,  (one  year,)  .----- 

Experimental  physics,  .  .  -  -  - 

Repetitions  of  physics,  ------ 

Higher  physics,         -.-.-. 

Botany  and  geology,      .-.--- 

Mineralogy,  (winter,)  -  -        '  - 

Physical  geography,  (summer,)  .  -  -  . 

Knowledge  of  useful  minerals,  (winter,)   '  - 

Practical  mineralogy,  excursions,  &c.,  (summer,) 

Crystallography,  (winter,)   -  .  -  -  - 
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This  very  extensive  curriculum  constitutes  a  series  of  courses  which  may  be 
fbllowed,  not  only  by  the  pupils  more  especially  destined  for  the  chemical  arts, 
but  also  for  those  of  the  other  divisions.  To  take  part  in  the  chemical  manipu- 
lations, the  pupils  pay  44  florins  a  year,  and  are  supplied  with  all  the  needful 
re-agents. 

Division  of  Constructors  of  Machines. 

The  qualification  for  admission  is  the  instruction  acquired  by  a  pupil  during 
the  firat  year  of  the  mathematical  division.  The  whole  course  takes  t^'o  years. 
The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject  is  indicated  in  th&  follow- 
ing programme : 

First  Year: 

On  machines,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -6 

Construction  of  machines,   - 

Arraiieements  of  machines, 

Expenmental  physics. 

Applied  mechanics. 

Practical  geometry,  -  -  . 

Mechanical  technology,  - 

Chemical  technology. 

Metallurgy,        -  .  - 

Knowledge  of  usefiil  minerals, 

Boads  and  hydraulic  constructions. 

Free-hand  drawing,  - 

Ancient  and  medieval  history,  -    • 

Practice  in  workshops  from  4  to  6  p.  m. 

German  and  French  literature,  • 


Hours. 
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Second  Year :  %^ 

On  machines,  -  -  .  't^wm. 

Construction  of  machines,         -  .    "         -  

Putting  up  machines,  -  -  ^   "  -    '     ^    * 

Mechanical  technology,  -  -  .  _'  .*^ 

Select  questions  of  mathematical  physics,  >  *  -     ^ 

Higher  physics^  -  -  -  -  .'-  ^ 

General  chemistry,    -  -  -  -  ."  -ft 

Id.      repetitions,  (winter,)    -  -  -  ,     *  4 

Road  and  hydraulic  constructions,  -  .  .    ~     ^ 

Railways,  (summer,)     -  -  -  ".•-'.« 

Chemical  teclmology,  -  -  -  -  .    '      __ 

Metallurgy,        --  -  -  -  -  ." 

Ancient  and  medifeval  history,        -  •  -  -  1 

German  literature,         -  -  -  -  -  -     _ 

Free-hand  drawing   ------  ^ 

English  language,  -  -         ,  -  -  -  -     4 

Practice  in  workshops  from  4  to  6  p.  m.,    -  -  -  . 

Commercial  Division. 

The  qualification  for  admission  to  this  division  is  the  instimction  that  can  be 
acquired  in  an  upper  middle  class  school.  The  instruction  is  given  according  to 
the  following  programme : 

nOQTS. 

On  commerce,    -           -           -'-           -           -  -5 

Book-keeping,           -           -           -           -            -            -  2 

Commercial  correspondence,      -           -           -           -  -      3 

Commercial  arithmetic,        -----  3 

Knowledge  of  merchandise,       -            -            -           -  -      3 

Commercial  geography,        -            -            -            7           -  3 

Commercial  Tiistorj^       -           -           -           -           -  -      1 

( German,         -----  4 

Languages.  }  French,    -           -           -           -           -  -      4 

( English,          -----  3 

Calligraphy,       -            -            -            -           --  -2 

Drawing,      -------2 

Post  Office  Division, 

The  qualification  for  admission  is  the  degree  of  instruction  acquired  on  leaving 
the  upper  class  of  a  gymnasium  or  the  higher  division  of  the  fifth  in  a  lyceum. 
Two  years  are  required  to  complete  the  courses  which  are  arranged  as  follows : 

Hours. 
First  Year :  

Arithmetic,         -------8 

Mechanics,    -------3 

Experimental  physics,   -  -  -  -  -  -      4 

French  language,      ------  4 

German  language,         -  -  -  -  -  -      2 

.  Calligraphy,-  ------  2 

Second  Year: 

Political  arithmetic,       -  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Geography,   -------2 

General  notions  of  political  economy,  (summer,)         -  -      2 

Popular  law,  -  -  -  -  -  -•-  2 

Commercial  law,  -  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Application  of  mechanics  to  conveyance,    -  -  -  2 


Prof. 

Assist. 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

~ 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

— 

Hasten. 

m 

-       9 

m 

1 

. 

-       1 

. 

3 
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Hoan. 

Ancient  and  medifeval  history,  •  •  -  -  -      5 

German  literature,    -  -  •  -  ...  2 

French  language,  -  -  -  -  •  •      3 

French  literature,     -  -  -  .  -  -  2 

English  language,  -  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Calligraphy,  -------2 

Management. 

The  committee  of -management  consists  of  a  director,  two  councillors,  the 
librarian,  the  secretary,  and  an  accountant.  The  staff  of  teachers,  professors, 
assistant  professors,  and  masters  is  arranged  as  follows : 

Mathematics,      -  -  -  -  ■ 

Natural  sciences,       -  -  -  - 

Architecture  and  building, 

Bridges  and  roads,    -  -  -  - 

Knowledge  of  machines. 

Forest  sciences,         -  -  .  - 

Commerce,  -  -  -  -  . 


General  courses,  (languages  and  literature,)     • 
Sculpture,     -  -  -  -  - 

Calligraphy,       -  -  -  -  . 

Workshops,  -  -  -  -  - 

The  professors  -are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  govenimcnt.  The  director  is 
elected  for  one  year,  by  the  heads  of  the  several  divisions. 

The  students  arc  classified  as  regular  or  iiTcgular.  The  latter  are  persons  of 
ripe  age,  and  generally  graduates  of  other  tochnicftl  schools,  and  attend  only 
special  courses  of  lectures,  by  permission.  The  regular  students  must  be  mem- 
Y)crs  of  some  particular  division,  and  pay  an  admission  fee  of  $3.00,  and  an  annual 
tuition  of  G6  Rhenish  florins.  The  tuition  covers  more  than  half  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  institution.     The  rest  is  paid  by  the  government. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  strict,  and  the  head  of  each  department  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  his  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils,  regular  and  iiTegular,  in  1861,  was  826,  and  the  age 
ranges  from  18  to  22  years. 

Buildings  and  Material  Equipments. 

m 

The  building,  laboratories,  and  collections  for  illustrating  the  studies  of  the 
several  divisions,  are  among  the  best  in  Europe!  The  main  building  is  406  ibet 
(Bavarian)  long,  and  42  feet  deep,  ^vith  wings  100  feet  long,  by  40,  in  the  rear. 
The  lal)oratory  of  the  chemical  department  is  in  a  separate  structure,  (220  feet 
long,  by  50  deep,)  and  will  accommodate  100  students  at  their  manipulations, 
with  separate  rooms  for  distillation,  and  other  processes.  There  is  a  separate 
building,  of  the  same  size,  for  the  lectures,  models  and  designs  for  machines,  in 
which  the  collections  are  very  large  and  complete.  The  workshops,  three  in 
numlxjr,  are  not  large,  and  the  only  one  appropriated  to  students  is  not  largely 
resorted  to.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  about  3250,000.  The  collections 
and  instruments',  for  illustration  in  each  division,  are  large  and  admirably  selected, 
or  constructed  on  the  premises  for  use. 
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TRADB  SCHOOLS. 

The  object  of  the  trade  schools  ( gewerhe  sckulen,)  of  Baden,  as  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  law,  is  "  to  afford  to  young  persons  who  propose  to  follow  a  trade, 
or  mechanic  art,  wliich  requires  no  high  grade  of  technical  or  scientific  training, 
and  who  have  already  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  rudiments,  such 
knowledge  and  skill  as  will  make  them  capable  of  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  it" 

The  schools  are  open  to  apprentices,  or  those  about  to  become  apprentices, 
above  the  ago  of  fourteen ;  to  journeymen,  of  good  character,  possessing  suffi- 
cient preparatory  knowledge,  and  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  attend  any  single 
course. 

Attendance  upon  them  was,  until  recently,  obligatory  upon  all  apprentices, 
but  the  regulation  was  found  to  bring  in  pupils  who  felt  no  interest  in  the  studies, 
and  did  not  profit  by  the  instruction,  but  disturbed  those  who  were  studious. 

There  were  4,920  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  (forty-one  in  1868,)  of  which  about 
500  were  journeymen,  and  800  pupils  not  yet  connected  with  any  trade. 

The  number  of  professors  was,  in  1862,  thirty-four,  with^  thirty-six  assistants, 
and  the  total  of  their  salaries  was  30,533  florins  of  the  Rhine.  The  expenses  are 
defrayed  in  part  by  the  state,  in  part  by  the  parishes,  and  a  small  tuition  fee  is 
charged,  which  may  be  remitted,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay. 

The  school  is  held,  during  the  winter,  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning;  during 
the  summer,  from  six  to  nine,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Sundays.  The  whole 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory  course.  Pupils  are  not 
obliged  to  pursue  those  studies  which  have  no  reference  to  their  fixture  occupation. 

The  best  of  these  schools,  although  not  the  one  numbering  the  most  pupils,  is 
that  at  Baden-Baden.    Its  curriculum,  which  we  take  as  ancxample,  is  as  follows  : 


TUADB   SCHOOL  AT   BADEN. 

Commercial  course,  1st  class,  (1  hour  per  week,)  keeping  accounts,  drawing  up 
bills,  letters  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  receipts,  &c. ;  2d  class,  (1  hour,) 
certificates,  forms  conferring  powers  of  attorney  (Jbrmides  de  pleins  pouvoirs,)  ad- 
vertisements, letters  of  credit,  &c. ;  3d  class,  (1  hour,)  bills  of  exchange,  princi- 
J>al  documents  made  valid  by  the  mere  signature  of  the  individual  putting  them 
brth,  {principaux  actes  sous  sehg  price,)  petitions  to  the  government,  commercial 
letters,  &c. 

Course  of  arithmetic,  1st  class,  (2  hours,)  simple  fractions  and  decimals,  com- 
parison of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  France  and  Baden,  proportions,  rule 
of  three;  2d  class,  (I  hour,)  re^'iew  of  what  was  taught  the  first  class,  rules  of 
interest,  alligation,  partnership,  extraction  of  square  root;  3d  class,  (1  hour,) 
equations  of  the  first  dep;rec  and  several  unknown  quantities,  continuation  of  the 
rules  of  partnership  and  of  interest,  extraction  of  cube  root. 

Course  of  geometry,  1st  class,  (1  hour,)  triangles,  squares,  and  polygonal  figures; 
2d  class,  (1  hour,)  mensuration  of  surfaces;  3d  class,  (I  hour,)  mensuration  of 
the  volume  and  weight  of  regular  bodies. 

Course  of  industrial  economy,  2d  class,  (I  hour,)  connections  between  workman 
and  employer;  3d  class,  (1  hour,)  connections  between  employer,  master  work- 
man, and  workman. 

Course  of  book-keeping,  3d  class,  (1  hour,)  drawing  up  of  inventories,  transac- 
tion of  fictitious  business. 

Course  of  natural  history  and  mechanics,  2d  class,  (1  hour,)  considerations  upon 
the  general  qualities  6f  bodice,  centres  of  gravity,  stability,  parallelogram  of 
forces;  3d  class,  (1  hour,)  hydraulic  press,  pumps  of  various  kinds,  heat,  and 
magnetism. 

Course  of  geometrical  drawing,  includes  a  course  of  free-hand  drawing  and 
modeling. 
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Course  of  free-hand  drawing,  let  class,  (I  hoar,)  regular  plane  figures ;  2d  class, 
(1  hour,)  reguhir  solids ;  ^d  class,  (3  hours,)  machines,  plans,  subjects,  &c. 
Course  of  modding,  the  3  clashes,  (4  hours,)  turning,  metal  and  wood  work. 

To  the  practical  course  are  assigned  five  workshops,  in  which  the  pupils  work 
from  half  past  seven  to  nine.     The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  is  200. 

The  other  leading  trade  schools  are  at  Constance,  233  pupils ;  Freiburg,  361 ; 
Carlsruhe,  304 ;  Pforzheim,  483 ;  Heidelberg,  424;  and  Mannheim,  282. 

SCHOOL  FOB  WATCH  AXD    CLOCKMAKINO   AT   FUBTWANGEN. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  clocks  has  been  one  of  the 
staple  trades  of  this  part  of  Germany ;  and  in  1847  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  more  than  4,000  persons  employed  in  watchmaking.  In  the  year  1849  a 
special  school  for  this  branch  of  industry  was  established,  and  the  place  selected 
for  its  seat  was  Furtwangcn,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  the  old  centre  of  the 
dock  manufacture  in  the  Black  Forest  . 

This  school  now  comprises :  1.  A  general  ixade  school  ( Gewerbesckule)  -teach- 
ing more  especially  everything  connected  with  clockmaking.  2.  A  purely  prac* 
deal  school,  with  workshops  for  improving  workmen  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  art,  and  provided  with  everything  required  for  promoting  the  progress  of 
horological  manufactures  in  Baden  generally. 

Industrial  School. — The  instruction  given  here  consists  of  three  courses,  each 
occupying  a  year.  The  classes  are  always  held  in  the  morning,  beginning  af  six 
o'clock  in  winter,  and  at  five  in  summer,  and  vary  from  seven  hours  to  fifteen 
and  a  half  hours  per  week  for  each  class  of  pupils.  Moreover,  seeing  the  gen- 
eral importance  of  free-hand  drawing,  three  hours  are  devoted  to  it  every  Sunday 
for  apprentices  and  workmen.  The  clockmaking  school  even  supplies  pupils  of 
insufficient  means  with  all  the  necessary  material. 

For  children  of  either  sex,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  there  are 
three  courses  of  drawing.  Instruction  in  modeling  is  given  to  joiners,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  if  they  desire  it.  Besides,  pupils  are  also  taught  moulding,  the  art 
of  casting,  of  taking  impressions  on  various  materials,  gilding  on  wood  and 
stone,  burnishing,  varnishing,  polishing,  copper  plate  printing,  &c. 

In  1861  this  school  had  49  pupils  and  seven  free  auditors. 

There  are :  1 .  A  principal  professor  of  special  drawing,  of  mechanics,  of  the 
knowledge  of  machines,  of  applied  physics  and  chemistry.  2.  A  professor  of 
free-hand  drawing,  of  ornaments,  modeling,  and  decoration.  3.  An  assistant 
master  for  German,  arithmetic,  geometry,  geometrical  constructions,  and  com- 
mercial accounts. 

The  instruction  is  thus  distributed  among  the -three  classes : 

Hoan. 
First  Class:  

Arithmetic  and  plane  geometry,  -  -  -  -      3 

German  language,    ------  2 

Geometrical  constructions ;  drawing  applied  to  clockmaking,  2  to  3 
Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  -  -  -lto3 

Second  Class: 

Arithmetic  and  geometry,  surfaces,  volumes,  curves,  &c.,  -    2  to  3 
Grerman,  contracts,  commercial  correspondence,  -  -      2 

Book-keeping,  ----.-  l 

Applied  mechanics  and  physics,  power  and  work,  centre  of 
gravity,  the  pendulum,  simple  machines,  lever,  wedge, 
screw,  pulley,  -------2 


« ^ 
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Uotai. 
Motions  of  clockwork,  generalities  on  the  measure  of  time, 

constituent  parts,  and  their  relations,  -  -  -      1 

Drawing  ceometrical  constructions,  penetiittions,  carves  for 

the  teeth  of  wheels,  tools,      -  -  -  -  2  to  S^ 

Freo-hand  drawing  with  the  pencil,  shading,  -  -    1  to  3 

Third  Class : 

Arithmetic  and  mechanics,  problems  in  clockwork,  transfor- 
mation of  movements,      -  -  -  -  -lto2 
Motions  of  clockwork,  calculation  of  wheels,  the  different 

kinds  of  clocks,  the  best  escapements,  tools,  and  machines,  -      2 
Applied  physics,  especially  with  relation  to  clockwork,      -  1^ 

Special  drawing  for  clockwork,  -  -  -  -  -      4 

Free-hand  drawing,  shading,  -  -  -  -  .       1^ 

Workshops  for  Improvement — There  are  at  present  three  of  these  workshops, 
two  for  watches  and  one  for  clocks. 

The  first  watch  workshop  admits  young  men  who  intend  to  follow  the  trade, 
and  gives  them  all  the  means  of  becoming  expert  workmen.  The  second  shop 
is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  a  young  man  has  acquired 
in  the  first  sufficient  skill  to  take  part  in  the  manufiicture  of  watches,  he  is  at 
liberty  either  to  enter  any  private  manufactory  or  to  pass  into  the  second  shop, 
where  he  continues  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  at  the  same 
time>receiving  wages.  Skilful  watchmakers  are  also  received  in  this  second  shop 
to  work  by  the  piece.  Both  these  shops  are  under  the  same  roof  as  the  school. 
The  workshop  for  clocks  is,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  want  of  room,  in  the  resi* 
deuce  of  the  professor,  and  as  he  keeps  a  workshop  of  his  own  for  clocks,  the 
organization  is  analogous  to  the  one  wc  have  described  for  watches.  Every 
pupil  has  a  place  to  himself  like  a  workman ;  the  tools  are  exactly  the  same  as 
in  a  complete  watch  ancf  clock  manufactory,  organised  according  to  the  best  and 
most  recent  processes,  and  on  the  system  of  division  of  labor. 

The  workshops  are  never  closed  for  want  of  work ;  but  there  are  holidays  at 
Blister,  at  tlie  end  of  the  school  year,  and  in  Carnival  time,  just  the  same  as  in 
the  other  manufactories  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  working  hours  are,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  usages  t>f  the  trade,  from  7  to  11.30  a.  m.,  and  from  I  to 
7  p.  m.,  that  is  lOj  hours'  work  per  day,-r63  hours  per  week.  Of  those  who 
attend  the  trade  school,  those  in  the  first  class  have  seven  hours'  instruction,  and 
58  of  practice  in  the  workshops,  in  all  65  hours  in  winter ;  those  of  the  second 
class,  12  hours  and  54  hours,  or  66  hours  in  all ;  those  of  the  third  class,  7  hours 
and  58  hours,  or  65  hours.  In  summer  the  theoretical  courses  begin  at  an  earlier 
hour,  which  prolongs  to  66  or  68  hours  the  time  employed  per  week. 

In  the  workshop  for  clocks  the  hours  of  work,  according  to  the  custom  preva- 
lent in  the  Black  Forest,  are  13  per  day.  In  the  second  shop  those  who  work 
hy  the  piece  can  leave  off  at  dusk. 

There  is  no  time  fixed  for  pupils  to  remain  in  either  workshop ;  their  stay  de- 
pends on  the  aptitude,  application,  and  progress  of  each  individual.  In  general 
the  apprenticeship  does  not  exceed  three  years.  In  the  contract  signed  on  enter- 
ing, the  pupil  engages  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  case  he  leaves  the  school  by  his 
own  desivc,  or  if,  on  withdrawing  from  the  watch  workshop,  he  leaves  the  Black 
Forest.    In  all  other  cases  the  instruction  is  gratuitous. 

Each  of  the  trv'o  workshops  has  a  bench  for  10  pupils,  the  number  of  practical 
pupils,  therefore,  can  not  exceed  20. 
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Workshops  for  Watches. — The  principle  of  division  of  labor  is  adopted  in  these 
shopsi  so  that,  as  soon  as  a  pupil  possesses  a  general  knowledge  of  the  trade,  he 
is  advised  to  select  the  particular  speciality  for  which  he  has  most  aptitude,  or 
which  best  meets  the  actual  wants  of  the  establishment. 

The  instruction  therefore  consists:  1.  Of  a  general  part  common  to  all  the 
pnpils.  2.  Of  a  part  special  to  each  pupil,  and  which  will  render  him  perfectly 
competent  to  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  branches  forming  the  complete  manu- 
facture. 3.  Of  a  part  intended  to  form  workmen  thoroughly  versed  in  both  the 
practice  and  the  theory  of  the  art 

The  first,  or  general  part,  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  instruction, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance.  While  the  pupils  are  going  through 
it  the  professor  has  ample  opportunities  of  appreciating  their  capabilities  and 
of  deciding  what  special  branch  will  best  suit  them. 

In  this  part  of  the  course  the  pupil  has  to  acquire,~-dexterity  in  liling,  turn- 
ing, drilling,  polishing,  &<;. ;  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  materials,  harden- 
ing and  annealing  of  steel,  hammer-hardening  of  brass,  &c. ;  the  power  of  mak- 
ing small  tools,  such  as  punches,  drills,  counter-sinks,  rimers,  screw-taps,  &c. ; 
the  use  of  the  simple  machine  tools ;  a  fiicility  of  producing  pieces  in  the  rough, 
a  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  watch,  the  practice  of  drawing  watches, 
and  all  their  parts. 

The  details  of  the  practical  teaching  ore  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  hero.  Strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and.  to 
the  exact  proportions  of  size.  The  parts  most  minutely  examined  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  pieces  in  the  rough  are  the  lever,  escapements,  the  balances,  the  cut- 
ting and  setting  of  the  jewels  the  position  of  the  wheels,  &c.  The  instruction 
of  the  complete  watchmaker  embraces  a  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  divided 
labor ;  it  must  also  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  geometrical  proportions  of  the 
parts  of  a  wa'tch,  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  movement,  fo  undertake  improve- 
ments, and  even  to  devise  new  systems. 

This  instruction  is  given  by  a  professor  and  his  assistant,  both  practical  watch- 
makers. 

In  the  year  1860  there  were  13  pupils,  four  of  whom  had  completed  the  course 
at  its  close.  In  1860-61  there  were  only  11  pupils,  as  none  are  admitted  but 
those  who  display  more  than  the  average  talent. 

Workshops  for  Clocks, — The  object  of  these  is  to  improve  this  branch  of  manu- 
factures in  the  Black  Forest  Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  clock 
manufacture,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  in 
this  branch ;  the  instruction  given,  therefore,  is  such  as  to  enable  every  pupil  to 
take  any  work  that  he  can  obtain  in  establishments  already  existing,  or  to  set 
up  a  workshop  of  his  own.  It  is  indispensable  that,  while  more  especially  culti- 
vating the  branch  for  which  he  feels  most  inclined,  he  must  none  the  less  learn 
to  make  complete  movements,  and  to  prepare  tlie  different  pieces  in  the  rough, 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  of  much  use  in  the  present  manufactories  of  the  Black 
Forest.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  system  of  the  division 
of  labor,  and  the  use  of  the  more  expensive  and  more  perfect  machines,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into:  1.  The  general  elementary  teaching  com- 
mon to  all  the  pnpils;  2.  The  general  improvement  of  the  pupil  in  all  the 
branches,  but  with  a  more  particular  study  of  that  for  which  the  pupil  is 
best  fitted. 
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Tho pupil  has  to  acquire ;  Dexterity  in  filing,  drilling,  turning;  the  knowl- 
edge of  materials,  and  manner  of  treating  them ;  the  making  of  the  diftercnt 
tools;  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  various  machines  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  clocks ;  the  knowledge  of  tho  constituent  parts  of  a  clock,  their  purpose,  and 
execution.  The  concluding  instruction  consists  in  teaching  how  to  make  the 
cases,  barrels,  and  wheels;  the  moving  powers;  the  conditions  indispensable  for 
good  working  of  the  wheels ;  tho  making  of  ordinary  movements ;  striking  and 
repeating  clocks ;  finishing  with  pieces  in  the  rough.  As  there  are  always  in  tho 
workshops  pupils  of  various  degrees  of  proficiency,  this  last  course  can  not  be 
divided  into  sections.     The  insti'uction  is  given  by  a  professor.  • 

The  Furtwangen  school  has  in  all  six  professors,  one  of  whom  is  director ; 
there  are  also  two  workmen  and  one  man  servant. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  80  pupils ; 


In  the  industrial  school  of  the  first  year,         -  -  -      29 

"  "        second  year,  -  -  11 

"  "        third  year,       -  -  -        9 

T«  *u^  „,««i.oV^««  i  ^^^  watches,    -  -  -  -  14 

In  the  workshops  |  ^^  ^^^^  '         ,  .  ^  ^^ 

Fifty-four  boys,  from  8  to  14  years  of  age,  and  18  girls,  from  8  to  13,  have 
attended  the  school  for  free-hand  drawing.  The  yearly  sum  allowed  for  the 
school  by  the  government  is  at  present  10,000  florins. 

PLAITING  SCHOOLS. 

Another  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  Black  Forest  is  straw-plaiting,  and  this 
also  has  been  encouraged  by  the  opening  of  schools.  In  1851  a  school  for  girls 
was  established  at  Furtwangen  under  an  able  mistress,  and  in  this  school  skilful 
workers  were  trained  who  have  since  themselves  become  mistresses.  Numerous 
other  schools  for  straw-plaiting  have  been  opened  in  the  Black  Forest. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICITLTURE  AND  RCKAL  ECONOMT. 

There  is  a  school  of  agriculture  at  Hochburg,  with  21  pupils ;  of  arboriculture 
at  Carlsruhc,  for  only  eight  or  ten  weeks,  with  10  pupils ;  of  horticulture  at 
Carlsmhe,  with  13  pupils ;  of  grazing  and  meadow  culture  at  Carlsruhe,  with 
16  pupils. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Hochburg  was  founded  in  1848,  on  the  national 
domain.  Its  course  of  instruction  is  ample,  with  12  lessons  a  week  in  winter, 
and  17  in  summer,  and  extends  through  three  years.  The  practical  instruction 
in  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  ordinary  farm  labor ;  in  the  second,  to  the  care 
of  animals  generally ;  and  the  third  year  in  particular  to  horses.  Instruction  is 
gratuitous.  Each  pupil  receives  a  gratuity  of  $16,  and  regular  wages  for  his 
work,  amounting  the  first  year  to  $28 ;  the  second,  to  $37 ;  and  the  third,  to  $46. 
The  cost  of  board  is  about  $70  dollars  a  year. 

The  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  also  propagated  in  the  primary  schools,  the 
masters  of  which  are  bound  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  of 
elementary  teaching,  properly  so  called,  cspeciajly  to  the  improvement  and  even- 
ing classes.  The  central  commission  of  agriculture  sends  competent  persons  to 
see  that  this  instruction  is  properly  given,  and  awards  prizes  to  the  masters  who 
perform  this  part  of  their  duty  with  distinguished  ability. 

For  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  agriculture  there  is,  under  the 
direction  of  the  central  commission  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  an  agricultural  society 
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which  extends  its  action  over  the  wholo  coontiy.  At  the  end  of  1862  this  society 
numbered  11,934  xnembersy  and  it  publishes  a  weekly  jonmal  of  agricnlture 
which  has  a  circulation  of  9,000  copies. 

MILITABY  SCHOOLS. 

In  1820,  the  Grand  Duke  Louis  founded  the  School  of  Cadets  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  officers;  but  its  existing  organization  dates  only  from  1851. 
Youths  arc  admitted  to  this  school  from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  after  being  recog- 
nized as  fit  for  the  military  service,  and  having  proved  that  they  possess  the 
requisite  instruction,  which  comprises  all  that  is  taught  in  the  gymnasia  of  the 
Qrand  Duchy  as  far  as  the  fourth  class  inclusively. 

The  studies  lost  three  years,  and  embrace  : 

Theoreticcd  Course. — German  and  French  mathematics,  the  military  code,  tac- 
tics, the  military  art,  fortification,  history,  geography,  land-surveying. 

Practiced  Courses. — Infantry  and  artilleiy  exercises,  manoeuvres,  and  the  use 
of  arms,  fortification,  surveying,  and  reconnoitering. 

Gipnnastics. — ^Fencing  and  sword  exercise ;  gymnastics,  riding,  swimming. 

The  number  of  cadets,  in  1867,  was  60. 

There  is  likewise  at  Carlsruhe  an  improving  school  for  superior  officers. 

SCHOOL  OV  GTMNASTICS. 

At  Carlsruhe  there  is  a  central  school  of  gymnastics  partly  supported  by  the 
government,  the  object  of  which  is  to  train  all  those  who  intend  to  teach  this 
branch  of  education.  Those  candidates  who  arc  already  employed  in  teaching 
gymnastics  in  various  degrees  complete  their  training  in  this  establishment ;  such 
persons  as  are  employed  in  assisting  the  actual  professors  of  gymnastics  are  also 
admitted.    In  case  of  need,  assistance  is  granted  to  these  candidates. 

This  institution  is  also  in  connection  with  the  establishments  of  public  instruc- 
tion at  Carlsruhe,  and  especially  with  the  lyccum.  The  pupils  of  the  last-named 
schools  receive  their  gymnastic  lessons  there,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  pupils 
of  other  public  schools  may  also  be  admitted. 


The  experience  of  Baden  in  reference  to  Trade  schools  is,  that  the  attendance 
of  pupils  should  not  be  obligatory,  and  that  every  pupil  should  be  required  to 
pay  a  small  fee.  If  the  instruction  is  good  and  cheap,  those  likely  to  be  improved 
will  attend,  and  if  only  a  moderate  tuition  is  required  and  paid  in  advance,  they 
will  attend  more  promptly,  regularly,  and  diligently. 
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INTBODUGTION. 

Ths  Kingdom  of  Bayaria,  on  an  area  o.  20,617  English  square 
miles  in  1864,  had  4,807,440  inhabitants,  of  whom  679  out  of  every 
1000  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  227  in  mechanical  arts  and 
commerce,  and  the  balance  in  other  occupations. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Bavaria,  in 
1864,  amounted  to  46,720,597  florins,  of  which  902,507  florins  were 
expended  for  general  instruction  and  188,578  for  technical,  making 
a  total  of  1,041,085  by  the  two  departments  for  educational  pur- 
poses. This  amount  was  independent  of  all  local  expenditure, 
which  raised  the  sum  to  about  4,000,000  florins. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  two 
offices ;  those  of  general  education  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Ecclesiastical  Affiurs,  and  those  of  a  special  character  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works. 

1.  Primary  or  Common  SchoolSy  (  Volksschulen,) — Of  these  there 
were  in  1863,  7,113  schools  with  8,937  teachers  and  946,275  pupils. 
Besides  the  primary-schools  there  are  1,550  Sunday  and  holiday- 
schools,  (Sonn^nd  Feierta^ssehulen,)  open  one  or  two  hours  on  cer- 
tain evenings  and  on  Sundays,  completing  and  extending  the  course 
pursued  in  the  primary-schools,  with  129,128  pupils.  So  general  is 
the  attendance  on  elementary-schools,  public  and  private,  that  all 
but  eight  per  cent  of  {he  recruits  who  joined  the  army  in  1864  read 
and  wrote  well.  Besides  the  regular  primary  schools,  there  are  91 
infant  schools,  with  6,796  pupils,  and  143  private  schools,  with  6,853 
pupils,  most  of  whom  are  in  elementary  studies.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom,  there  is  one  primary-school  for  every  530  inhab- 
itants. 

2.  Secondary  SehooU.'^W  Latin  schools  or  preparatory  gymna- 
nnms,  with  8,205  pupils;  28  classical  gymnasiums,  with  3,800 
pupils ;  6  real  or  scientific  gymnasiums,  with  1,200  pupils ;  30  pub- 
lie  high-schools  for  girls,  with  1,200,  and  143  boarding-schools  for 
gills,  with  6,853  pupils. 
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3.  Superior  Schools. — 10  lyceams,  with  univei'sitj  stadies,  atr 
tended  by  700  scholars,  (mostly  Catholic,  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood;) 8  universities,  (Munich,  WUrzburg,  Erlangen,)  each  with 
four  faculties,  and  a  total  of  2,959  students  in  1867 ;  1  academy  of 
science,  with  cabinet  of  natural  history,  royal  library  of  800,000 
volumes,  chemical  laboratory,  (under  Baron  de  Liebig,)  which  are 
made  subservient  to  the  university  at  Munich.  Tlie  conservatorium 
of  scientific  collections  and  laboratories  embraces  12  sections,  and 
has  an  income  of  48,000  florins  from  the  government. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. — Bavaria  is  well  supplied 
with  institutions  adapted  to  special  occupations  and  classes,  viz. : 

10  Normal  schools  for  primaiy  school  teachers,  with  78  teachers  and  51d 
pupils. 

3  Seminary  courses  for  secondary  school  teachers,  (one  in  each  university, 

with  96  seminarists. 

4  Superior  agricultural  schools,  with  29  agricultural  sections  in  the  trade 

schools  J  with  an  aggregate  of  2,114  pupils. 
1  School  of  forestry,  with  40  pupils. 
1  School  of  horticulture,  with  30  pupils. 

1  School  of  veteriuary  surgery,  with  18  teachers  and  140  pupils. 

2  Ck>mmorcial  schools,  with  18  commercial  divisions  in  the  trade  schools,  and 

an  aggregate  of  2,000  pupils. 
29  Trade  schools,  with  an  agricultural,  commercial,  and  mechanical  section. 

3  Polytechnic  schools — now  existing  as  1  Central  Poljrtechnic  at  Munich,  1 

School  of  Arts  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  School  of  Machinery  at  Augsburg. 
1  Academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  with  1  director,  13  professors,  and  231 

pupils. 
1  School  of  architecture,  with  9  teachers,  and  143  pupils. 
261  Schools  of  drawing,  of  which  121  are  independent,  and  140  are  united 
with  other  institutions — ^with  9,973  pupils. 
1  Conservatorium  of  music,  with  1  director,  14  teachers,  and  94  pupils. 
10  Scliools  of  music 
1  Central  and  9  provincial  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  a  total 

of  23  teachers  and  256  pupils. 
1  Institution  for  the  blind,  with  3  teachers,  13  assistants,  and  76  pupils. 
1  Institution  for  idiotic  children,  with  3  teachers  «nd  23  pupils. 
3  Schools  of  midwifery,  with  14  teachers  and  132  students. 
36  Orphan  institutes,  with  1,400  children ;  and  75  rescue  homes  for  neglected 

and  vicious  children,  with  2,250  inmates. 
Besides  the  royal  library  of  800,000  volumes,  the  University  of  Munich  has  a 
library  of  150,000;  that  of  Wurzburg,  100,000  volumes;   of  Erlangen,  140,000 
volumes ;  and  24  public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,000,000  volumes. 

The  logical  airangementa  of  the  schools  of  science  and  literature 
in  the  system  of  Public  and  Special  Instruction  in  Bavaria  impressed 
the  French  Commissioners  so  favorably,  that  they  have  represented 
them  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


\! 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OP  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Bavaria  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  Germany  to  found  a  school 
of  art,  in  its  highest  sense,  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  apply  instrac- 
Hon  in  science  to  the  development  of  mechanical  industry,  and  to 
bring  its  young  artisans  and  workmen  of  every  kind  into  systematic 
courses  of  technical  instruction.* 

The  Academy  of  Art  in  Nuremberg  was  founded  by  Sandrart  in 
1662,  and  after  being  long  conducted  by  him,  gained  new  distinction 
under  Preissler,  and  no  school  of  ^art  out  of  Munich  has  done  so 
much  in  our  day  to  develop  taste  and  skill  in  artisans  and  artists  as 
the  Royal  School  of  Art,  and  sevei'al  private  schools  of  drawing  now 
in  successful  operation  in  that  quaint  old  town. 

The  first  Technical  School,  so  called,  in  Germany,  was  opened  in 
Nuremberg  in  1823,  under  the  lead  of  Scharrer,  afterwards  mayor 
of  the  city,  who  gave  the  impulse,  by  providing  instruction  one 
hour  on  Sunday,  and  two  evenings  in  the  week,  in  drawing  (free- 
hand and  architectural)  and  mathematics.  He  was  assisted  by  Hei- 
delofi^  architect,  and  Hermann,  afterwards  professor  in  the  Poly- 
technic and  counselor  of  state.  The  school  was  adopted  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  as  the  instruction  was  of  the  best  kind, 
it  was  completely  successful,  and  by  the  expansion  of  its  studies  and 
length  of  term,  grew  into  a  Trade  School,  under  the  law  of  1834, 
till  1836,  when  it  had  7  teachers,  with  490  pupils  (one-fourth  of 
them  journeymen)  in  11  divisions,  receiving  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  modeling,  molding  and  casting  metals,  wood-carv- 
ing, &c.  The  pupils  of  this  school,  (called,  in  1836,  Mechanic 
School,)  created  a  new  trade  for  this  district  of  Bavaria ;  and  the 
example  of  special  schoob  on  Sunday,  evenings,  and  holidays,  was 
followed  by  other  cities,  until  in  several  of  them  the  mechanic 
schools  grew  into  polytechnic  schools — ^Munich  in  1827,  Nuremberg 
in  1829,  and  Augsburg  in  1833,  none  of  which,  however,  atUuued 
to  the  highest  scientific  development — ^the  pupils  not  being  required 
to  go  through  a  thorough  course  of  theoretical  study,  as  in  some 
other  institutions  of  this  class.  In  all,  the  plan  of  instruction  was 
pretty  mnch  the  same,  but  gradually  Munich  turned  its  force 
towards  confltniction  and  engineering ;  Augsburg  and  Nnrembeig 
to  mechanical  handicrafts.  In  1862  the  school  at  Munich  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  polytechnic  proper,  and  the  school  for  con- 
struction and  engineering. 

*  For  the  dAtofls  oTthb  tyilMB,  lee  National  Edneation,  Part  I,  Gbbmak  StatbSi  BaffoHa, 
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In  1864  the  whole  system  of  rea1-«chools,  trade-schools,  and  poly* 
technic  schools,  which  had  grown  np  since  1608,  was  Teoiganized. 
After  the  law  of  1808,  real-schools  and  real-institutes  were  set  up 
in  the  large  centres  of  population  parallel  with  the  progymnasiums 
and  gymnasiums.  The  real-schools  added  to  the  elementary  course 
the  study  of  French,  drawing,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and 
algebra.  The  real-institute  added  to  the  real-school  course,  which 
usually  terminated  at  the  fourteenth  year,  the  natural  sciences,  more 
of  mathematics,  history,  general  philosophical  studies,  as  well  as  the 
literatuve  of  modem  languages^  This  course,  if  carried  out,  occu- 
pied four  years,  and  was  intended  to  prepare  for  higher  academical 
studies  and  for  special  careers,  Buch  as  financiers,  merchants,  &c. 
The  system  did  not  work  well,  and  was  modified  in  1816 — the  real- 
institutes  being  discontinued,  and  the  real-schools  converted  into 
higher  burgher-schools — which  were  only  the  higher  classes  of  an 
elementary  school.  The  deficiency  of  State  realistic  seminaries  was 
partially  supplied  by  the  municipal  authorities,  associations  and  in- 
individuals,  in  artisan  schools,  further-improvement  or  Sunday- 
schools,  mechanic  schools,  and  polytechnic  institutes,  in  which  the 
arts  of  design  and  drawing  received  particular  attention.  To  give 
this  new  instruction,  which  the  necessities  of  society  had  created, 
thorough  organization  and  symmetry,  the  government,  in  1829  and. 
in  1833,  decreed  the  establbhment  of  technical  schools  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  law  of  1833  discontinued  the 
higher  burgher-schools  and  laid  down  the  outline  of  a  course  of  in* 
struction  for  the  technical  schools,  which  was  perfected  by  the 
law  of  1836.  The  object  of  the  technical  schools,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  is  ''  to  carry  the  sciences  into  industry,  and  to  put  indus- 
trial pursuits  themselves  upon  a  footing  corresponding  to  the  prog- 
ress of  technical  art  and  the  competition  of  foreign  industry."  With 
this  aim  the  technical  schools  had  their  central  point  in  the  exact 
sciences,  and  were  preparatory  for,  1,  the  artistr^s  vocation  proper; 
2,  the  technical  branches  of  the  public  service,  especially  architec- 
ture, mining,  salt  works,  and  forests  ;  8,  for  technical  departments 
of  civil  life  ;  4,  for  strictly  civic  vocations,  particularly  for  carrying 
on  improvements  in  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  mechanical 
industries. 

In  the  development  of  this  system  there  sprung  up,  and  existed 
in  1863,  the  following  institutions: 

1.  Schools  of  arts  and  trades,  or  technical  gymnasiums^  with  an 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  mechanic  arts  division.  Of  these 
there  were  twenty-nine,  in  as  nutny  centres  of  population  and  in- 
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dartry.  They  received  pupils  at  tirelve  years  of  age,  and  dismissed 
them  at  the  end  of  three  years.  With  several  were  connected  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  with  all,  a  Sunday  and  holiday  or  feastslay 
school  for  apprentices  and  joomeynien. 

2.  Polytechnic  schools  or  technical  lycenms.  Of  these  there  were 
three,  located  at  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg.  They  received 
their  pupils  at  the.  completion  of  their  fifteenth  year,  and  with  a 
preparation  equal  to  the  attainments  of  the  gradnates  of  the  tech- 
nical gymnasium. 

8.  Special  coorses,  or  schools  for  the  completion  of  technical  in- 
stmction:  (I,)  engineering  in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich; 
(2,)  mining,  foundries,  and  salt  works  in  the  department  of  public 
economy  in  the  University  of  Munich ;  (3,)  higher  forestry  service 
in  the  Royal  Forestry  School  at  Asohaffenburg,  and  one  year  in  the 
University;  (4,)  higher  agricultural  training,  in  the  Central  School 
of  Agricnlture  at  Weihenstephan,  near  Freising;  (5,)  for  the  fine 
arts,  including  architecture  and  ornamentation  of  an  artistic  character, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Munich,  and  (6,)  for  higher  chemical 
analysis,  the  laboratories  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  the  Conserva- 
torium,  and  the  University, 

This  system,  although  it  developed  a  prodigious  amount  of  scien- 
tific and  artistic  talent,  and  in  several  directions,  of  improved  indus- 
trial fiibrics,  did  not  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  different  daae^s  and 
different  industries.  In  consequence  of  ^'  nigent  pressure  from  the 
Department  of  Commeroe  and  Public  Instruction,^  the  king  promul- 
gated in  1864  a  new  law  respecting  technical  institutions,  according 
to  which  iliey  are  now  classified  and 


EXIBTINO  ORGANIZATION  OF  TSCHNICAL  IN0TR0CnON. 

The  system  of  technical  instruction,  as  organized  under  the  law 
of  1864,  and  in  force  after  1868,  when  the  classes  under  the  former 
system  will  have  completed  their  curriculum, , and  the  new  classes 
will  be  in  full  operation,  consists  of — 

L  The  trade-school,  (gewerhschulm — twenty-nine  in  all,  located 
in  the  principal  centres  of  population  and  industries,)  designed  to 
impart  a  fitting  general  education,  and  the  theoretical  knowledge 
preparatory  to  different  occupations,  and  the  professions  in  which 
science  forms  the  basis  of  the  highest  success.  The  instruction  be- 
gins where  the  common  school  leaves  ofi^  and  while  it  is  passably 
complete  in  itself  it  is  the  systematic  preparation  for  a  more  ex- 
tended course  in  commercial  and  agricultural  studies  which  can  be 
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organized  in  the  inBtitation  with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  author- 
ities, or  pursued  in  the  special  institutions  of  a  higher  grade. 

Eight  of  these  institutions,  one  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the 
eight  districts  or  circled  into  which  the  kingdom  for  administrative 
purposes  is  divided,  are  designated  in  the  law  as  district  or  higher 
trade-schools. 

II.  The  real-gymnasium — ^this  class  of  schools,  of  which  there  are 
six,  one  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  six  provinces,  is  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  trade-school,  and  includes,  in  a  four  years'  course, 
the  study  of  Latin  and  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages.  It 
presupposes  the  attainments  of  the  primary-school  and  of  the  first 
year  of  the  classical  gymnasium,  with  which  its  first  year  is  par- 
allel. The  final  examination  and  certificate  entitles  to  admission 
into  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich,  and  into  the  university,  for 
participation  in  such  studies  as  do  not  fall  within  the  special  limits 
of  the  three  fitculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  and 
if  found  qualified  after  special  examination,  into  the  higher  special 
schools  of  forestry,  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  or  separate 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

ni.  The  polytechnic  school  at  Munich,  in  which  the  difierent 
professional  studies  of  engineering,  architecture,  technical  chem- 
istry, trade  and  commerce,  are  treated  independently  of  each  other, 
in  cotffses  of  two  years  each,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  scientific 
instruction  in  mathematics  find  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  art  of 
drawing,  pursued  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  for  each  profes- 
sional course. 

The  Boyal  School  of  Machinery  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  at  Nurembeig,  both  of  which  were  polytechnic 
schools  up  to  1865,  are  not  yet  permanently  organized  as  part  of 
the  system.  Their  present  course  of  instruction  exceeds  the  course 
of  the  district  trade-schools,  and  falls  short  of  the  Central  Poly- 
technic School 

With  each  o(  these  institutions  or  their  teachers  are  associated, 
more  or  less  directly,  supplementary  schools  and  classes,  designed 
to  impart  instruction  in  subjects  of  immediate  utility  to  apprentices 
and  workmen  in  various  crafts  and  occupations ;  and  above  them 
all  in  the  lectures,  collections,  libraries  and  laboratories  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  the  higher  special  schools  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  art,  the  student  can  carry  his  artistic,  artisan,  or  purely  scien- 
tific studies  to  the  highest  point. 

We  append  the  substance  of  the  regulations  recentiy  issued  for 
the  government  of  these  schools : 
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TRADES  BCHOOI^. 

The  trades  achoola  of  Bavaria  were  originallj  known  by  the  name  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  achoola,  but  receiyed  their  present  name  in  the  decree  of 
1864.  Tbej  are  generallj  gOTemment  institutions,  but  the  municipalities  or  as- 
sociations contribute  more  or  less  to  the  support  of  some  of  them,  the  teachers 
being  appointed  hj  the  power  that  supports  them,  although  all  the  appoint- 
ments must  be  confirmed  by  government. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  that  the  candidate  shall  be  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen ;  shall  be  able  to  read,  write  and  compose  without 
gross  blunders  in  spelling  or  language ;  shall  be  master  of  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic^  and  possess  a  proper  knowledge  of  religion. 

The  plan  of  studies  occupies  three  years^  and  is  as  follows : 

HooNiMirwMk.  CoumI.       Count  II.      CoofwIXL 

Religion, 2  2  2 

Gtorman, .6  4  3 

Geography, 2  2  2 

History, 2  2  2 

Arithmetic^ 5  0  0 

Algebra, 0  2  4 

Natural  History, 4  4  0 

Physics, 0  4  0 

Drawing, 8  8  4 

Modeling  and  embMsing, 0  2  6 

French, 2  2  2 

Plane  geometiy, 0  4  0 

Descriptive "       0  0  2 

Solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry, . .  0*  0  2 

Chemistry, 0  0  4 

Popular  mechanics, 0  0  4 

3Caking  thirty  hours  a  week  for  each  class. 

In  some  places  part  of  the  scholars  pursue  a  commercial  or  agricultural  course 
of  study,  varying  in  some  particulars  from  the  above.  Those  in  the  commercial 
section  omit  drawing  and  embossing,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  me- 
dianics,  devoting  three  hours  more  a  week  to  French  during  the  whole  course, 
and  studying  calligraphy,  arithmetic^  the  science^  geography  and  history  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  last  dass,  English. 

Those  in  the  agricultural  section  omit  natural  history,  physics,  algebra,  de- 
scriptive geometry  and  plane  geometry,  mechanics,  and  French,  and  have 
only  two  hours  a  week  hi  drawing.  They  add  to  the  course  the  study  of  bus* 
bandry  and  rural  economy,  with  practical  labor  on  the  farm,  nine  hours  in  the 
first  classy  six  in  the  second  and  thurd. 

Sunday,  HdHday,  and  Evening  Trades  BchooU. 
Connected  with  the  district  trade-schools  there  is  a  higher  class  of  supple- 
mentary schools  whose  object  is  to  impart  a  fi'ee  education  to  those  apprentices 
or  woricmen  whose  education  has  been  n^lected,  and  to  offer  the  means  of  fiu^ 
ther  advance  to  those  who  have  finished  the  course  of  the  trade  schools,  in  the 
buildings  of  which  they  are  generally  held,  although  in  some  cases  they  form 
separate  institutions.  The  only  requirement  for  admission  is  having  attended 
the  primary-schools  during  the  six  years  required  by  law.  The  instmctom  are 
generally  the  teachers  of  the  trade-schools,  but  practksal  workmen  are  engaged 
to  teach  particular  handksrafts.  The  schoolB  are  held  on  Sandays,  holidays,  and 
two  evenings  in  the  week.    The  ooorae  is  divided  into  two  sections^  the  ele- 
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mentaiy,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  course  pursued  at  the  primary-schools, 
and  the  special  section,  dealing  with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  with 
practical  trades  or  handicrafts. 

In  the  elementary  section  are  taught  religion,  German,  arithmetic,  and  draw- 
ing.   Under  Grerman  are  included  composition,  commercial  stjle,  &c 

In  the  special  section  are  taught  drawing,  embossing,  modeling,  arithmetic  in 
its  applications  to  trade  and  commerce,  geometiy,  natural  history,  the  history 
of  staples,  mercantile  book- keeping,  and  practical  exercises  in  different  trades 
and  handicrafts.  There  are  fourteen  of  tltese  institutions,  attended  by  560 
scholars.    They  are  supported  by  the  communes  or  firom  other  local  sources. 


THE  BEAL-GYMNA8IUM& 

The  real-gymnasiums  of  Bavaria,  sometimes  called  technical  gymnasiums, 
have  for  their  aim  to  give  "the  requisite  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study 
of  a  profession  which  demands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  exact  sci- 
ences."   They  are  at  once  literary  and  scientific.    There  are  six  of  these  schools. 

They  are  all  government  institutions,  and  the  teachers,  who  must  have  been 
graduates  of  a  Latin-school,  a  pol}'technic  school,  and  have  spent  at  least  one 
vear  at  a  university  in  their  special  study,  are  considered  government  employes. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  after  having 
completed  the  course  at  a  Latin- school,  or  passing  an  examination  upon  the 
studies  there  pursued.  Hospitants  are  received  only  exceptionally.  The  aca- 
demical year  begins  October  1st  and  ends  August  15th,  with  a  fortnight's  holi- 
day at  Easter.    The  courses  are  all  obligatory  and  as  follows : 

C4)ttr»e /.—Religion,  2  houra  per  week;  Algebra,  4;  Plane  geometry,  3; 
German,  4;  Latin,  4;  French,  4;  Geography,  3;  Drawing,  6. — Total,  30  hours. 

Course  II. — Religion,  2  houra  per  week ;  Algebra,  3 ;  Plane  geometry,  2 ; 
Natural  history,  (zoology  and  botany.)  4;  German,  3;  Latin,  4;  French,  4; 
Geography,  2 ;  Drawing,  6. — Total,  30  liours. 

Oourae  III. — Religion,  2  houra  per  week ;  Solid  geometry,  2 ;  Algebra  and 
trigonometry,  4 ;  Physics,  6 ;  Descriptive  geometry,  2 ;  German,  2 ;  Latin,  3 ; 
French,  3;  Historv,  2;  Drawing  and  embossing,  6. — Total,  31  houra. 

Course  IV, — Religion,  2  hours  per  week ;  Elements  of  higher  analysis,  2 ; 
Analytical  georoetiy,  2 ;  Descriptive  geometry,  3 ;  Mineralogy  and  chemistry, 
5;  Latin,  3;  French,  2;  English,  4;  History,  2;  Drawing  and  modeling,  6. — 
Total,  31  hours. 

Annual  written  and  oral  examinations  take  place,  and  the  pupil  who  fails 
two  yean  in  succession  in  one  of  the  lower  chMses  is  excluded  firom  the  school. 
At  the  dose  of  the  course  a  pupil  may  demand  to  be  specially  examined  for  an 
absolutorium,  which  is  in  writing,  and  extends  over  three  days,  as  follows: 

First  day. — 1.  A  religious  theme  to  be  completed  in  one  hour;  2.  A  histor^ 
ical  essay  in  German  on  some  given  subject,  three  houra;  3.  A  problem  in 
descriptive  geometry,  two  houra;  4.  Two  themes,  one  in  soology,  one  in  bot- 
any, one  hour. 

Second  day. — 1.  Solution  of  two  problems  in  the  low«r  and  one  in  the  higher 
analysis,  two  houra ;  2.  Solution  of  two  problems,  one  in  elementary  and  one 
in  analytical  geometry,  two  houra;  3.  Two  themes  in  physics,  one  hour;  4.  A 
French  composition,  two  hours. 

Third  day. — I.  Solution  of  two  problems  in  trigonometry,  two  faourB;  2.  Two 
themes  in  diemistiy,  one  to  have  referenoe  to  mineralogy,  one  hour;  3.  A  Latin 
composition,  two  houra;  4.  An  English  composition,  two  hours. 

Every  scholar  pays  20  florins  annually;  hospitants  only  half  this  sum  if  they 
attend  but  one  course.   The  whole  may  be  remitted  to  poor  and  capable  studenta 
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TH£  POLTTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

In  the  organic  ^Tstem  of  tho  technical  institutions^  the  polytechnic  school 
stands  in  immediate  oonnection  with  the  real  gymnaainm,  and 'forma  the  apex 
of  the  system  of  teohnieal  instraction. 

In  place  of  three,  the  law  designs  to  place  at  least  one  school  on  the  hasis  of  a 
bnM  and  thorough  scientific  preparation,  and  then  to  provide  for  at  least  four 
leading  interests  by  a  complete  course  in  each. 

It  is  divided  into— 

A.  A  general  dassi  and 

B.  Special  classes  for  IndiTidual  branches  of  technical  businessL 

The  general  dass  or  division  comprises  a  course  of  two  years,  and  its  object 
is  to  impart  instruction  in  the  mathematical  and  xuitural  sciences,  and  the  art 
of  drawing  to  the 'extent  required  to  make  them  a  general  foundation  for  the 
commencement  of  separate  branches  of  technical  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  constitute  a  course  of  general  scientific  culture. 

The  special  classes  are  to  impart  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  particular 
sciences  required  in  individual  branches  of  technical  business,  and  these  studies, 
in  organic  comnection  with  the  studies  of  the  general  dass,  are  to.complete  the 
technical  professional  education. 

The  polytecfank)  school  comprises  four  special  classes  or  divisions: — 

A.  For  architectui^  the  course  extending  over  two  years. 

B.  For  mechanical  engineering,  the  course  extending  over  two  years. 
C    For  technical  chemistry,  the  bouree  extending  over  two  years. 

D.    For  trade  and  commerce,  the  course  extending  over  one  year. 

The  principal  object  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  to  treat  the  diiferent  profes- 
sioiial  studies  independently  of  each  other. 

The  prelimniary  studies  lead  up  to  these,  and  must  therefore  precede  these  in 
the  degree  prescribed  and  deemed  necessary. 

In  order  that  the  regular  gradations  which  are  considered  absolutely 
necessary  may  be  observed,  the  students  must  strictly  foUow  the  oowrse  of 
instruction  laid  down. 

A.— H3CNERAL  DIVISIOV. 

I1ES8OII&  Hours  in  the  Week.    Semester  L      II. 

Analytical  geometry 3  3 

Differential  and  integral  calculus 4  4 

Analytical  mechanics ^ 6  ft 

Mathematical  physics 6  0 

Applied  physics  with  practical  exercises 0  6 

Elements  of  architectural  construction 6  6 

Elements  of  machine  construction 6  6 

Free  drawing 6  6 

Blemeiitary  medumios 6  5 

Zoology 6  0 

Botany ,  ^ 0  5 

PolitioEd  ecomony 4  0 

French  language • 3  8 

Italian  language 3  8 

History  of  German  literature 2  2 
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COQBfll  n* 

^         Lessons.                                  Houra  in  the  Week.    Semester  L  IL 

Applied  mechanics 6  5 

Application  of  descriptive  geometry  to  perspectiTe^ 

shading  and  stone^nitting 3  3 

General  chemistry 4  0 

Special  chemistry 0  4 

Oryctognosy 4  0 

Geology 0  4 

Architectural  designmg  (construction  and  architectural 

forms) 6  6 

Machine  designing  (elements  of  constmction)^ 6  6 

General  knowledge  of  madiinery 6  6 

Constitutional  and  administratiye  law 4  0 

French  language 3  3 

English  language 3  3 

Italian  language ; 3  3 

B.— SPECIAL  DrnsiON& 

I.       AaCBITBOTVmAL    Claii. 

On  entering  this  class  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  such 
knowledge  of  the  subjoined  subjects  as  is  taught  in  the  two  courses  of  the 
general  division. 

Analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  analytical  and  applied 
mechanics,  mathematical  and  applied  physics^  general  and  special  chemistry, 
applied  descriptive  geometry,  oryctognosy,  geology,  architectural  and  mechani- 
cal designmg,  drawing,  (the  latter  studied  during  two  hours  a  week,)  and 
political  economy. 

a.    Far  architects  and  building  engineers  in  common^ 

Lessobs.                                     Hours  in  the  week.    Semester  I.  IL 

General  civil  engineering 2  2 

Knowledge  of  building  materials,  and  of  sanituy 

matters  connected  with  buildinjp; 0  4 

Estimates  of  cost,  and  conditions  of  contract .4  0 

Plan  drawing  {SiiucUioM  zdchnen) 4  4 

(&.)    Sqi>arate  instruction  for  archiiects. 

Architectural  styles  and  history  of  architecture 4  4 

Plans  of  elevation  (ffoehbauten) 14  14 

Figure  and  landscape  drawing 4  4     • 

Separate  instruction  for  huHding  engineers. 

Bridge  building 4  4 

Plans  of  bridges • • -.8  8 

Geodo^  and  hygrometry 6  6 

Tlie  construction  of  machinery 4  4 

ooima  n. 

(a.) .  For  architects  and  hmtding  engineers  in  oommofk 

Plans  of  architectural  buildings 6  6 

Plans  of  engineering  works  of  construction 6  6 

Stone  cutting  and  modeling 0  4 

Constitutional  and  administrative  law ..4  0 
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(b.)    Separate  inskvcUonJbr  archilecia. 

Histoiy  of  aichitecture 2  2 

Elements  of  Uie  scieiioe  of  road  building,  bridge 

building,  and  the  oonstruction  of  water  works 2  2 

Measurement 0  4 

Plans  of  architectural  buildings 12  8 

S^fHtraie  instrwUon  for  engiMtra, 

Science  of  road  making  and  of  constructing  water  works .  6       6 

Histoiy  of  engineering 2        2 

Plans  of  engineering  works 8        8 

II.     Mbohamioal    EiieiirBBSiHe. 

On  entering  this  division  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  such 
knowledge  of  the  subjoined  subjects  as  is  imparted  m  the  two  courses  of  the 
general  division: 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,  analytical  geometry,  the  application  of 
descriptive  geometry,  mathematical  and  applied  physics,  designing  (architectu- 
ral and  mechanical,)  general  knowledge  of  machinery,  analytical  and  applied 
mechanics,  general  and  special  chemistry,  geology. 

OUUMB  n. 

liEfiBOHS.  Hours  of  the  week.    Semester  I.      IL 

Theory  of  machinery  {Maachintnkhr^ 4  4 

Construction  of  machmery 4  4 

Exercises  in  designing 8  8 

Bailway,  canal,  Ac.,  engineering 3  0 

Leveling  and  measurements 0  4 

Manoiacturing  engineering  {FabrUcbaxi^ 0  3 

Metallurgy 5  0 

Technology  (of  manufkctures,  building  trades,  and 

implement  making) 0  0 

Excursions:  practical  work  in  the  mechanical  work- 
shops  .0  0 

III.     TBCBiricAL   Cbbkiitbt. 

On  entering  this  division  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  uf  such 
knowledge  of  the  subjoined  subjects  as  is  imparted  in  the  two  courses  of  the 
general  division : 

Zoology,  bbtany,  oryctognosy,  geology,  mathematical  and  applied  f  bysics, 
general  and  special  chemistry,  architectural  drawing. 

OOVUB  b 

Ii«880Ka  Hours  in  the  week.    Semester  I.      H 

Elementary  mechanics 6  6 

Technical  physics  (pyrotechnics) 4  0 

Technical  chemistry 6  5 

Elements  of  mechanical  designing 6  6 

Knowledge  of  building  materials 0  4 

Political  economy 4  0 

Work  in  the  laboratory. .0  0 
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Lbssohb.  Hoare  of  the  week.       Semester  L      IT. 

General  theory  of  machinery 6  6 

€(eneral  ciyil  eng^eering 8  2 

Metallurgy,  mduding  smelting  and  casting 6  0 

Physical  chemistry 5  0 

Technology 5  6 

Work  in  the  laboratory 0  0 

IV.     Trad*    akd    CoKMsacs 

IJB8B0N&  Hoars  of  the  week.    Semester  L      II. 

Theory  of  commerce^  including  the  sciences  of  the 

counting-house 6  6 

Commercial  geography  and  commercial  statistics 2  2 

History  of  commerce .....'. 0  2 

Laws  relating  to  commerce  and  bills  of  exchange 0  3 

Politioil  arithmetic 0  3 

Ck)mmercial  arithmetic 3  0 

Knowledge  of  goods 3  3 

Mechanics  (as  apphed  to  the  means  of  transport) 0  2 

Political  economy 4  0 

Constitutional  and  administratiTe  law *4  0 

French  language 3  3 

English 3  3 

Italian 3  3 

Mercantile  correspondence  in  French  and  English 0  3 

Prerious  to  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  studies,  the  directors  of  the 
establishment  must  determine,  with  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  various 
divisions,  the  programme  of  studies,  and  this  must  then  be  published. 

The  institution  Is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors. 

Admission  to  the  special  divisions  or  schools  is  based  on  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  two  preparatory  courses,  and  to  their  equivalent  in  mental  discipline  and 
knowledge  obtained  in  a  real  gymnasium. 

On  entering  the  Polytechnic  School,  regular  pupils  and  hospitants,  must  pay 
an  admission  fee  of  five  florina 

The  school  honorarium  is  twenty  florins  per  semester.  Hospitants  pay  four 
or  six  florins,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  take  weekly. 

For  participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  pupils  pay  fifteen  florins,  and 
hospitants  twenty  florins. 

Individuals  giving  proof  of  special  worth  and  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  incapacity  to  pay,  may  be  absolved  fit>m  payment  of  the  above  fees. 

An  absolutorial  examination  is  held  at  the  dose  of  each  school-year,  the 
subject  of  examination  being  flxed  by  the  professors  in  council 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  new  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Central  Pol3rtechnic  Sohool  at  Munich. 

Up  to  the  reorganization  of  technical  instruction  in  1864,  the  three  schools 
at  Munich,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  had  the  same  general  characteristics. 
Under  the  present  plan,  much  higher  sdentific  culture  will  be  attainable  at 
Munich,  while  a  very  thorough  special  course  in  construction  and  mano&cturea 
wiU  be  given,  the  first  at  Augsburg,  and  the  last  at  Naremberg. 
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eCBOOLB  AND  CLASSES  FOR  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Out  of  the  maaj  ezoellent  institutions  and  dassea  for  technical  training  in 
the  arts  of  constniction,  ornamentation,  and  industrial  production  generally,  of 
-which  we  have  received  recent  programmes  or  find  described  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Frencli  and  English  GommissionSi  we  will  present  specimens  of  each  grade. 

SUNDAY  IMPROVEMENT-SCHOOLfl. 

The  Sunday-school  in  Germany  is  not,  In  its  aim  and  instruction,  identical 
with  the  institution  known  by  that  name  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
great  leading  object  and  characteristic  of  the  latter  being  almost  ignored  in  the 
former — we  mean  religious  instruction.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
schools  taught  in  the  evening  of  other  days,  or  in  the  morning  for  one  or  two 
hours  before  nine  o'clock,  in  harvest  time  and  on  church  holidays,  although 
generally  these  last  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  day  on  whicli  they  are  held. 
All  of  these  schools,  however  called,  are  in  the  first  place  review  or  repetition 
schools,  for  those  who  have  left  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  regular  primary-school,  or  they  continue  elementary 
instruction  in  the  direction  of  the  special  occupation  in  which  the  pupils  are 
already  engaged,  or  for  which  they  are  destined.  In  the  latter  condition,  they 
are  frequently  known  as  trade  improvement-schools,  commercial  improvement- 
schools,  or  agricultural  improvement-schools.  In  this  view  of  their  aim  and 
methods,  they  constitute  a  highly  valuable  part  at  once  of  the  system  of  pop- 
ular and  of  technical  instruction.  Infrequent  and  short  as  the  sessions  are,  they 
fix  a  large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  in  the  memory  by  timely  repetition, 
and  add  to  the  stock  Just  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  m  his  daily  avocations 
the  pupil  feels  to  be  necessary  and  useful,  and  which  thus  passes  as  it  were  into 
the  substance  of  the  mind — his  daily  thinking  and  practice.  Such  educators  as 
Kiemeyer,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  these  schools,  expresses 
himself  very  favorable  to  this  class  of  schools.  "It  would  be  a  great  gain  in 
evexy  place,  laige  or  small,  city  or  village,  if  young  persons,  servants,  appren- 
tices, derks,  could  have,  every  week,  even  one  or  two  hours  of  regular  instruc- 
tion and  mental  exercise,  under  the  care  of  a  well-qualified  teacher."  Although 
the  practice  has  been  opposed,  on  aocount  of  its  violating  the  usual  observance 
of  Sunday,  and  its  interfering  with  the  engagements  of  teachers  as  organists, 
and  adding  to  their  ab-eady  heavily-taxed  services,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
very  restricted  range  of  instruction — ^the  system  continues;  and  Further  Im- 
provtment  Schools^  under  some  name,  and  on  several  hours  of  the  week,  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  elementary  and  technical  education  of  the 
working  classes  of  Oermany. 

Sunday-schools  have  existed  in  Wurtemberg  sinoe  1696,  (for  children  not  yet 
confirmed,  and  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation,)  in  Baden  since  1*754,  in  Prus- 
sia since  1763,  and  in  Bavaria  since  1803.  They  are  established  by  law  in 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Goburg^otha^  Nassau,  and  other  States,  while  in  Saxony 
and  Hesse  their  institution  depends  on  the  action  of  the  separate  communities. 
When  they  exist  by  law,  the  same  studies  are  pursued  as  m  the  reguhur  common 
or  primary-school,  and  always  attended  by  those  whose  opportunities  of  school- 
attendance  on  week-day  schoola  have  been  abridged.    There  is,  however,  in 
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these  States  (frequently  a  class  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  regular  course 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  devoted  two  years  more  to  additional  instruction. 
With  these  pupils,  and  in  schools  in  large  commercial,  mechanical,  and  other 
centres,  the  instruction  is  generally  technical,  and  is  given  by  experts,  and  is, 
not  unfbequently,  of  the  highest  value. 

BUNDAT-BOHOOL  AT  NUBIIfBBBG. 

The  technical  school  ibunded  in  1823,  when  on  Sunday  mornings  the  architect 
Heideloff  gave  instruction  in  free-hand  and  architectural  drawing;  Hermann, 
professor  in  the  gymnasium,  taught  mathematics ;  and  Keippler,  the  mechan- 
ician, caught  machine^lrawing — ^bas  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  a  con- 
stantly-widening range  of  studios  in  additional  classes,  which  were  provided 
for  in  two  evenings  of  each  week.  The  average  attendance  from  163*7  to  1853 
was  too ;  in  1854  it  was  1,200,  and  in  1856,  it  amounted  to  1,600. 

The  establishment  combines  the  teaching  of  drawing,  modeling,  sculpture, 
and  engraving,  with  elementary  instruction  in  geometry,  arithmetic,  phj^sics, 
and  chemistry.  The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  curriculum  is  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  design.  The  first  and  second  courses,  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  are  devoted  to  free-hand  drawing, 
ornaments,  architectural  drawing,  with  or  without  shading,  figure-drawing, 
geometrical  drawing,  and  tinting  in  Indian  ink.  The  third  course  has  four 
divisions,  according  to  the  special  destination  of  the  pupils :  the  first  division 
comprises  every  thing  connected  with  buildings,  from  the  first  details  of  masons* 
and  carpenters'  work  to  the  types  and  styles  of  architecture ;  the  second  is 
devoted  to  joiners'  work;  the  third  to  turners  in  wood  or  metal ;  the  fourth  to 
divers  trades. 

The  second  part  of  the  curriculum  teaches  modeling  in  wax,  day,  or  plaster, 
engraving,  and  sculpture.  The  third  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  geometry 
applied  to  mensuration  of  superficies,  solids,  and  to  plotting.  The  fourth  im- 
parts the  rudiments  of  physics  and  mechanics,  so  fiur  as  applicable  to  local 
industries.  The  fifth  and  last  treats  of  industrial  chemistry.  These  courses 
were  attended,  in  1864,  by  228  pupils  for  drawing,  and  1,354  hearers  for  the 
other  coursesL 

SUNDAY  AND  HOUDAT  SOHOOIS  DT  XUVIOH. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  city  Sunday  and  holiday  schools,  we  give  an  account 
of  the  large  central  institutions  of  this  class  in  Munich,  firom  the  annual  report 
of  the  committee  for  1866-6'7 : 

Every  ordinary  parish-school  has  attached  to  it  a  holiday  school,  which  is, 
therefore,  called  a  parish  holiday  school,  and  which  consists  of  three  classes 
designated  by  the  numbera  Ij  IT,  and  III. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  central  holiday  educational  institution,  which 
embraces  the  whole  city,  and  which  has  also  three  subdivisions,  viz. : 

(a.)  The  Central  Holiday  School,  an  elementary  school  with  three  morning 
and  three  afternoon  classes,  designated  by  the  numbera  IV,  V,  VI. 

This  central  holiday  school  is  not,  however,  supplementary  to,  or  a  continua- 
tion of  the  parish  holiday  schools  in  so  far  that  acholara  must  necessarily  pass 
into  it  from  these  latter.  It  obtains  its  scholara  firom  among  such  as  have  (1) 
passed  through  course  IV,  (2)  who  having  perfbrmed  their  duty  in  the  week- 
day schools,  have  left  these  with  certificate  No.  I,  and  (3)  who  leaving  a  higher 
edooatioDal  institotion,  after  the  probationaiy  monthsi  have  returned  to  the 
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workshop.  Such  pupfls  must  not  be  admitted  into  the  parish  holiday  schools, 
bat  must  be  sent  to  the  central  holiday  scliooL 

(b.)  The  Journeymen's  School. — This  embraces  four  classes,  and  imparts,  dur- 
ing one  hour  of  the  morning,  elementary  instruction  to  journeymen,  who  aro 
either  still  within  the  age  fixed  for  attendance  at  school,  or  who,  feeling  the 
deficiencies  of  the  school  instruction  they  have  previously  received,  voluntarily 
enter  their  names  in  this  institution.  Tliis  being  once  done,  they  are,  like  the 
other  scholars,  bound  to  attend  during  the  wliole  year. 

(c)  Tfie  Mjllduy  S:?iO(d  for  Handicrafts^  in  which  instruction  is  given  in — 1. 
Geometry  and  arithmetic;  2.  Physics;  3.  Technical  chemistry;  4.  Descriptive 
geometry,  tlicory  of  machinery,  and  mechanical  designing;  5.  Practical  me- 
chanics;  6.  Free-hand,  geometrical,  and  architectural  drawing. 

The  last  branch  of  instruction  is  divided  into  five  regularly 'Organized  classes, 
four  of  which  have  of  late  years  had  to  be  subdivided  into  eight  parallel 
classes,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  students  attending  tliem. 

The  uniformity  of  the  instruction  g^ven,  and  its  regularly  progressive  char- 
acter is  insured  by  the  supervision  of  a  technical  director,  under  whom  rank 
also  the  holiday  drawing-schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Aja,  Haidhausen,  and  Giesing, 
which  form  branches  of  the  central  drawing-school. 

This  central  school  is  so  regulated  as  to  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  system 
of  drawing-instruction  mtroduced  into  all  the  week-day  schools. 

SoLB  Course.  Hours  in  the  week.    Semester  I.    n. 

Theory  of  commerce,  including  the  sciences  of  the  counting-house, . .  6  6 

Commercial  geography  and  commercial  statistics, 2  2 

History  of  commerce, 0  2 

Laws  relating  to  commerce  and  bills  of  exchange, 0 

Political  arithmetic, 0  3 

Commercial  arithmetic, 3  0 

Knowledge  of  goods, 3  3 

Mechanics,  (as  applied  to  the  means  of  transport,) 0  2 

Political  economy, 4  0 

Constitutional  and  administrative  law, 4  0 

French  language, 3  3 

English, 3  3 

Italian, 3  3 

Mercantile  correspondence  in  French  and  English, 0  3 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  studies,  the  directors  of  the  es- 
tablishment must  determine,  with  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  various  divis- 
ions, the  programme  of  studies,  and  this  must  then  be  published. 

It  mast  be  observed  that  in  the  instruction  given  in  this  institution  each 
handicraft  is  taken  into  due  account,  so  that  each  pupil  may  obtaui  the  knowl- 
edge specially  required  for  his  trade. 

With  the  holiday  school  for  handicrafts  is  connected  a  lithographic  establish- 
ment, which  supplies  the  drawing-schools  with  systematically-arranged  models, 
and  thos  maintains  the  regularly  progressive  character  of  these. 

The  schools  enumerated  under  a,  5,  and  e,  constitute  together  one  great 
whole,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  inspector.  The  guidance  of  it  is, 
however,  beset  by  great  difficulties,  and  demands  an  amount  of  tact  and  en- 
ergy which  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  those  who  know,  by  actual  intercourse 
with  them,  the  character  of  our  apprentice  boys.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  to 
be  admired  that  among  so  large  a  number  of  scholars  brought  into  such  dose 
contact  with  each  other,  so  few  aberrations  should  have  taken  place. 

The  female  holiday  schools  arc,  like  the  male  schools,  divided  into: — 

a.  A  central  holiday  school ;  and 

b.  Parish  holiday  schools. 

The'first  mentioned  consists  of  three  classes,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  lower  holiday  schools,  are  designated  by  the  numbers  IV,  V,  and  VI.    No. 
IV  is,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  scholars,  subdivided  into  three  classes,  • 
viz.,  A,  B,  and  C ;  and  instruction  is  given  boUi  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  render  it  more  easy  for  tiie  girls  to  attend. 
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With  this  school  is  connected  a  so-called  preliminary  division,  in  which  girls 
who  have  been  unfavorabl}'  situated  with  regard  to  the  attainment  of  educatior* 
are  enabled  to  obtain  proper  instruction.  This  division  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  central  holiday  school,  because,  as  in  its  object  and  its  methods  of 
teaching  it  holds  an  exceptional  position,  it  would  otherwise  be  quite  i^jolated ; 
and  beoiuse,  were  the  pupils  who  frequent  it  to  be  distributed  among  the  parish 
schools,  they  would  fail  to  obtain  the  special  attention  which  their  case  requires. 

In  connection  with  this  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  instruction  in  partial 
work,  which  is  open  to  girls  who  have  already  gone  to  service,  as  well  as  to 
others. 

The  elementary  instruction,  which  increases  in  each  class,  and  which  in 
classes  V  and  YI  extends  to  practical  life,  was,  during  the  last  year,  attended 
by  504  girls,  and  the  working  class  by  125  g^ls. 

In  all  its  features,  both  as  regards  tlie  teachers  and  the  greater  number  of  tlie 
scholars,  in  their  efforts  to  impart  and  to  attain  culture  and  dignity,  tills  school 
offers  a  most  attractive  picture  of  what  holiday  schools  may  be. 

Holiday  Schools  for  Girls. 

b.  The  parish  holiday  schools  for  girls,  of  which  there  were,  during  tlie  year, 
11,  with  27  classes,  also  effect  much  that  is  good  and  useful,  yet  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  their  effectiveness  might  be  far  greater.  The  chief  obstacle  to  their 
activity  is  not  only  the  lukewarmness  of  the  scholars  themselves,  but  more  es- 
pecially the  contempt  in  which  tlie  schools  are  held  by  many  parents  and 
employers. 

Prizes,  mostly  consisting  of  money,  are  annually  distributed  in  all  these 
schools,  and  the  names  of  the  scholars  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
steady  industry  are  published  in  the  yearly  reports. 

During  the  school-year  1866-67,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  these  various 
schools  and  classes  has  been  as  follows: — The  Sunday  and  Holiday  School  for 
Handicrafts: — Religious  classes,  208;  arithmetic  and  geometry,  65;  physics, 
64 ;  technical  chemistry,  99 ;  descriptive  geometry,  62 ;  theory  of  machinery, 
79;  designing,  63 ;  practical  mechanics,  50;  embossing,  77  ;  chasing,  22;  arch- 
itectural drawing,  88 ;  linear,  299 ;  more  advanced  ornamental  drawing,  367 ; 
free-hand  drawing  and  elements  of  ornamentation,  296.  Tlie  Journeyman's 
School,  167.  The  Central  Holiday  School  for  Boys,  341.  TJie  Parish  Holiday 
Schools  far  Boys,  1,467.  The  Central  Holiday  School  for  Girls,  644.  2%c  Fariah 
Holiday  Schools  for  Girls,  1,303. 

DISTRICT  TRADE-SCHOOL  AT  KUREVBERG. 

The  district  trade-school  at  Nuremberg  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  high- 
eet  grade  of  these  schools:  1.  The  district  trade-school;  2.  The  Sunday-school 
for  artisans;  3.  The  elementary  drawing-school. 

1.  The  district  trade-school  affords  instruction  to  persons  who  require  for 
the  intelligent  pursuit  of  their  several  callings  a  knc^wledge  of  mathematics,  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  facility  in  drawing  and  modeling,  or  to  such  as  wish  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  technical  serWce  of  the  8tate.  It  aho  serves  as 
preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School  The  instruction  embraces  in  a  course 
of  three  years: — 

Religion,  German  and  French  languages,  history,  g^graphy,  elementary 
mathematics,  physics,  thoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  mechanics,  technology, 
geometry,  plane  and  solid,  trigonometry,  natural  history,  free-hand  and  linear 
drawing,  modeling  in  clay  and  wax. 

After  the  first  year,  pupils  who  take  a  commercial  career  devote  more  time 
to  the  French  and  English  languages,  arithmetical  calculations,  and  geography 
in  reference  to  the  natural  resources  and  industries  of  nations,  and  to  commer- 
oial  forms.  Those  whose  destination  is  agriculture,  pursue  chemistry  in  refer- 
ence to  soils,  and  the  implements  and  processes  of  husbandry. 

The  first  instruction  in  drawing  is  according  to  Wolff's  principles  of  rational 
instruction  in  drawing,  the  more  advanced  from  large  drawings  and  solid 
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objects.     In  all  tho  classes  there  are  from  seven  to  eight  hours  for  drawing 
weekly. 

2.  The  Sunday-school  for  artisans  gives  instruction  to  apprentices  and 
journeymen  in  drawing,  modeling,  engraving,  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  Tlie  instruction  in  drawing,  in  throe  coarsea,  begins  with  free- 
hand drawing  according  to  Wolfl's  system;  tlicn  follows  the  drawing  of  orna- 
ments  vases,  Ac.,  in  outline,  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  pupil,  geometric 
drawing,  drawing  from  bas-reliefs;  finally,  in  tho  last  course,  special  drawing. 
This  is  divided  into  four  soctions : — a.  For  builders;  b.  For  joiners;  c  For 
turners;  d.  For  workers  at  various  trades. 

3.  T/ie  ehim-'/atary  drawing -school  is  for  those  boys  who  are  still  attending  the 
popular  school,  and  who  wish  Inter  to  engage  in  a  trade,  after  which  they  entei 
int^  the  trade-school.  In  two  courses  drawing  and  modeling  alone  are 
taught 

All  these  schools  in  Nuremberg  have  a  largo  number  of  pupils.  In  186*7  the 
first  had  212,  the  second  1,876,  and  tho  last  228  pupils.  The  school-fees  in  the 
trade-school  and  tho  elementary  school  amount,  at  the  most,  to  two  fiorins  an- 
nually; on  the  other  hand,  there  is  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  under 
eigiiteen  years  of  age,  a  strict  compulsory  school  attendance. 

The  annual  income  of  the  above  schools  from  the  town  and  the  State  amounts, 
exclusive  of  premises  rent  free,  to  16,000  florins,  to  which  add  the  amount  of 
school-fees  received,  1,800  florins,  and  we  get  the  total  cost  at  17,800  florins. 
The  establishments  in  Nuremberg  possess  a  library,  out  of  which  works  of  gen- 
eral utility  and  belles-lettres  are  lent  to  diligent  pupila  It  thus  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  good  behavior,  and  is  also  calculated  to  impart  much  in- 
formation which  the  school  does  not  teach.  A  bad  choice  of  books  is  also  in 
this  way  prevented. 

HIQHEB  TBADB-SCIIOOL  AT  PASSAU. 

The  trade-school  at  Passau  is  organized  with  two  divisions ;  with  57  pupils 
in  1867  in  the  commercial  and  44  in  the  industrial  or  mechanical  division — ^both 
under  a  rector,  assisted  by  14  teachers. 

The  special  subjects  included  in  the  commercial  division,  besides  the  French 
and  English  lang^uages,  are  thus  drawn  out  in  the  programme: 

Course  IL — Commercial  Arithmetic, — Calculation  of  profits  by  multiplication 
and  division.  Compound  rule  of  three.  Simple  and  complex  partnership  ac- 
counts. Compound  calculations  and  calculation  of  per  centage.  Calculation 
of  interest,  and  discount  Lessons  in  the*  knowledge  of  coins,  measures,  and 
weights.  Bankers'  accounts.  Direct  and  indirect  reduction  of  bills  of  exchange. 
Bills  of  lading  and  invoices. 

Mercantile  Science. — ^The  most  essential  parts  of  the  theory  of  banking,  with 
explanation  of  the  most  common  terms  used  in  banking.  Making  out  of  various 
forms  of  bills  of  exchange.  Invoices  and  calculations.  Simple  book-keeping. 
Elaboration  of  a  course  of  business,  making  the  necessary  entries  connected 
with  it  in  the  proper  books,  and  then  making  up  the  latter.  Composition  of 
the  most  important  letters  for  simple  book-keeping.  Opening  and  closing  of 
accounts  current  according  to  various  rates  of  interest 

Course  III. — MercantiU  Science. — Arbitration.  Banking  commissions.  Pub- 
lic stocks.  Customs  and  trade  regulations.  Commercial  associations  and  mer- 
cantile systems.  Book-keeping  by  double-entry ;  composition  of  most  import- 
ant letters  for  this. 

Commercial  Geography  and  Commercial  Sisiory.—^The  various  States  of  Eu- 
rope, with  reference  to  their  commercial  productions,  the  principal  seats  of  their 
commerce  and  industry,  their  lines  of  traffic,  their  customs,  laws,  Ac. 

Tjfte  Nature  of  Colonies. — Synoptic  history  of  commerce  during  the  middle 
ages,  more  particulariy  of  German  commerce.  Influence  of  geographical  dis- 
coveries, and  especially  of  tho  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  ocean  road  to 
Tndia^  on  the  intercourse  of  nations.  Commercial  history  of  the  European  mar- 
itime powers  in  modern  tlmea 
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The  higlier  improvement-school  at  Passau,  opened  in  1866;  provides  for  in- 
struction on  Sunday  mornings  and  week-day  evenings,  and  has  been  well  at- 
tended, mostly  by  adult  apprentices  and  assistants;  several  master- work  men 
also  have  attended.  It  h.-is  a  rector  and  four  teachers  (masters,)  and  the 
branches  taught  are  book-keeping,  commercial  science,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  technology,  and  drawing.  Its  pupils  number  one  or  two 
hundred. 

Weaving-school — Connected  with  the  higher  trade-school  at  Passau  is  a 
weaving-school,  teaching  the  whole  art,  including  the  history  and  preparation 
of  the  materials^  hemp  and  flax.  Ttiis  is  also  a  week-day  and  Sunday-school. 
There  are  thirty-three  pupils. 

Regular  conferences  of  weavers  are  held  in  connection  with  these  schools. 

WEAVING-SCHOOL  AT  MUKDEBEBG. 

• 

The  weaving-school  at  Milndeberg  is  intended  to  impart  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  weaving  in  all  its  brandies,  and  to  give  instruction 
not  only  to  pupils,  but  to  give  whatever  information  may  be  demanded  by  any 
body  already  in  the  business.  It  is  open  to  young  men  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  from  the  whole  province  of  Yoigtland,  preference  being 
given  to  natives  of  MUndeberg.  It  is  a  boarding-school,  and  is  provided  with 
two  salaried  masters  and  one  pupil-teacher. 

The  course  embraces  two  years,  during  both  of  which  are  taught  Qerman, 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  and  religion.  During  the  first,  pupfls  are 
taught  the  simpler  processes  connected  with  weaving,  and  the  weaving  of  plain 
fabrics ;  during  the  second,  tlieorctical  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the 
more  advanced  processes.  Certain  manu&cturers  in  the  neighborhood  furnish 
the  raw  materials  and  buy  the  woven  &brics  at  the  usual  rate&  There  are  six- 
teen pupila  Bavarians  pay  150  florins,  natives  of  other  countries  200  florins 
annually  for  board,  lodging,  and  instruction,  in  addition  to  which  the  school  re- 
ceives their  earnings. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  gratuitous  Sunday-school,  open  from  1  to  3 
P.  M ,  of  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  open  to  all  persons  engaged  in  in- 
dustry without  exception,  teaching  German,  compositions  being  written  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  trade,  arithmetic,  linear  and  free-hand  drawing.  The  second 
class  imparts  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  their  trade  to  weavers 
alone. 

WOOD-CABVINO  SCHOOL  AT  BERCHTBSOADEN. 

a 

At  Berchtesgaden,  in  the  Salzburg  district,  a  technical-school  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  government,  in  aid  of  an  industry  which  has  long  been  carried  on 
in  that  mountainous  region,  namely,  the  handicraft  of  carving  ornamented  arti- 
cles in  wood  and  bone. 

The  course  embraces  instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  carving,  free  of 
charge  to  all  persons  domiciled  in  the  district,  and  to  strangers  who  pay  a  small 
tuition. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  patterns  and  models,  and  there  is  a  reposi- 
tory in  which  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  sold  for  their  benefit  The  school-hours 
are  from  7  to  11  A.  M.,  and  from  12  to  4  P.  M.  The  pupils  are  arranged  in  two 
classes,  and  can  remain  four  years. 
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ROTAL  SCHOOL  OF  UACBINERY  AT  AUQSBURO. 

Tho  Royal  School  of  Machinery  at  Augsburg  was  formerly  a  Polytechnic 
school,  but  under  the  law  of  1864  it  has  a  special  organization.  Tho  conditions 
for  admission  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra^  inclusive  of  logarithms  and 
geometry,  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  linear  drawing.  Pupils  must  be 
over  fifteen.  Hospitants  must  give  proof  of  possessing  the  preliminary  knowl- 
edge requisite  to  thoroughly  understand  the  subject  taught. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  two  courses : — First  course :  Mathematics,  four 
hoars  weekly;  designing,  eight  hours  weekly  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer. 
Second  course :  Elementary  mechanics,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  physics, 
mechanical  engineering  and  designing.  There  are  for  both  courses  two  hours 
of  daily  practice  in  the  workshops,  except  on  Saturdays.  There  are  twenty-five 
pupils,  paying  each  twenty  florins  annual  school-fee. 

Prof.  Koristka,  in  his  account  of  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Bavaria,  takes 
the  following  notice  of  Uie  workshops  at  Augsburg : 

Although  in  general  the  establishment  of  machine-shops  at  the  Polytechnic 
schools  has  been  given  up  for  want  of  success,  as  at  Dresden,  Berlin,  Carlsrube, 
Ziirich,  &a,  we  must  confess  that  these  workshops  have  had  marked  success  at 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg.  The  instructive  and  beautifully-made  models  of 
Augsburg  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  collection  of  models  in  Germany, 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Augsburg  workshop  (Prof.  Walter)  has  Tor  years  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  this  branch  of  instruction.  To  give  a  little  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  tliia  instruction  is  given,  we  add  the  plan,  condensed  as  far  as 
possible,  as  it  was  explained  to  us  by  Prof.  Walter.  During  the  first  year,  two 
hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  workshops;  during  the  second  year,  one  hour  daily ; 
in  the  third  year  three,  and  that  from  4  to  7,  after  the  theoretical  instruction. 
The  moat  of  the  scholars  have  never  had  any  practical  experience.  Tlie 
scholar  Ls  placed  at  a  screw,  a  coarse  file  and  a  piece  of  (smith's)  iron  are  given 
him.  He  is  to  practice  himself  in  filing  first  planes  at  right  angles  and  then 
parallel  to  one  another.  Than  he  is  made  to  do  the  same  with  a  finer  file. 
Nothing  can  be  done  superficially,  and  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  he  has 
been  thoroughly  succossfuL  Then  the  scholar  is  practiced  in  boring,  in  cutting 
of  screws,  and  in  making  faucets.  Then  comes  the  turning  of  round  surfaces 
and  of  screws,  the  smoothing  off,  &c.,  and  this  is  all  done  with  simple  pieces  of 
iron,  out  of  which  different  articles,  such  as  paper-weights,  ibc.,  are  made.  The 
next  tasks  given  are  the  completion  of  correct  rulers,  simple  steel  angles,  turn- 
ers' compasses,  and  so  on,  until  tho  pupil  is  able  to  make  a  pair  of  brass  com- 
passes, with  steel  points  soldered  in.  If  the  pupil  can  do  all  this  correctly,  he 
is  capable  of  taking  a  simple  model  of  some  motion  and  working  on  without 
assistance.  He  generally  reaches  this  point  during  the  third  course.  This 
instruction  is  not  obligatory,  but  if  a  scholar  has  once  undertaken  it,  he  is  held 
fitrictly  to  all  its  duties.  Scholars  are  paid  for  the  models  they  complete.  When 
they  have  finished  the  course  they  are  generally  far  enough  advanced  to  be  able 
to  support  themselves  by  work  in  any  factory.  The  workshops  at  Augsburg 
have  twenty-one  screws,  with  a  perfect  assortment  of  tools  belonging  to  each, 
Ave  (foot)  turning-lathes,  and  a  gpreat  lathe  more  than  twenty  feet  long.  Bo- 
sides  this,  there  are  joiners'  benches,  two  planing  machines,  a  large  and  two 
small  wheel-cutting  engines,  a  boring  machine,  a  smithy,  Ac.  Many  of  these 
things  are  made  here,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  cost  of  the  whole 
machine-shop.  Tho  following  prices  may  g^ve  a  faint  idea  of  the  expense :  a 
'  screw,  with  its  appurtenances,  $53,  a  turning-lathe  and  its  belongings,  $179,  a 
planing- bench,  with  its  tools,  $50.  The  common  tools  tised  would  amount  to 
about  $1,960.  The  tools  for  the  blacksmith's  shop  cost  $240.  According  to 
this  we  should  estimate  the  furnishing  of  similar  workshops  at  about  $4,000  or 
$5,000.  Beside  the  scholars,  day-laborers  also  work  in  these  shops,  and  are 
regularly  paid.  In  1860  the  expenses  for  labor,  reparations,  material,  salary 
of  the  overseer,  Ac,  amounted  to  $959,  the  receipts  to  $976.80. 
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POLYTBCIUriO  BOBOOLS  AT  MUNICH. 

The  plan  on  which  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Mnnich  is  now  organized,  and 
the  distribution  of  subjects  in  the  general  division  of  mathematics  and  natural 
scieuces,  and  the  four  special  divisions  or  schools  of  architecture,  mechanical 
eDgineering,  technical  chemistry,  and  of  trade  and  commerce,  lias  been  so  fully 
set  forth  in  the  general  exposition  of  the  system  of  technical  instruction  as 
established  by  tlie  law  of  1864,  that  any  further  description  here  is  unnecessary 
except  to  give  a  few  particulars  from  the  last  prospectus. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are,  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge,  and 
good  moral  conduct 

The  pupils  of  the  general  division  are  bound  to  take  part  in  the  lessons  on  at 
least  live  subjects  in  each  semester.  * 

The  pupils  in  the  special  divisions  are  bound  to  take  part  in  all  the  stadies 
mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  division. 

Admission  into  the  Polytechnic  School  is  only  granted  to  those  who  can  pro- 
duce  a  certificate  of  having  passed  tlie  absolutorium  of  a  technical  gymnasium, 
or  who  will  submit  to  examiuation  in  all  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  in  those 
institutions. 

Admission  to  pupils  or  hospitants,  who  wish  to  attend  only  some  particular 
lesson?,  is,  however,  granted  on  less  difficult  conditions. 

On  entering  the  Polytechnic  School,  regular  pupils  aud  hospitants  must  pay 
an  admission  fee  of  5  florins. 

The  scliool  honorarium  is  20  florins  per  semester.  Hospitants  pay  4  or  6 
florins,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  take  weekly. 

For  participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  pupils  pay  15  florins,  and 
hospitants  20  florins. 

Individuals  giving  proof  of  special  worth  and  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  incapacity  to  pay,  may  be  absolved  from  payment  of  the  above  fees. 

An  absolutorial  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  school-year,  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  being  fixed  by  the  professors  in  council. 

The  promises  heretofore  occupied  are  spacious,  and  the  equipment  every  way 
suitable ;  the  lecture  and  class-rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted,  and  the  labora- 
tories for  the  chemical  students  afford  every  convenience  for  manipulations. 
The  rooms  for  drawing  are  well  provided  with  models,  and  the  collections  of 
all  kinds  for  illustrations  in  architecture,  mechanics,  aud  engineering,  are  largo, 
and  of  tlio  most  recent  construction. 

To  these  facilities  for  instruction  within  its  own  premises,  this  great  technical 
school  can  Iiold  out  to  the  siudent  the  splendid  galleries  of  art.,  the  vast  collec- 
tions in  natural  history,  the  well-equipped  and  officered  laboratories  of  the  Con- 
servatorium,  and  the  groat  industrial  establishment^)  generally  of  Munich,  which 
are  now  commanding  a  patronage  fairly  won  by  the  scientific  and  artistic  train- 
ing which  the  foremen  and  workmea  generally  have  received. 

The  General  Conservatory  of  Scientific  Collections  at  Munich  embraces  twelve 
distinct  collections,  viz. :  the  cabinet  of  coins ;  the  antiquarium ;  the  observa- 
tory aud  meteorological  institutes ;  the  chemical  laboratory ;  the  mineralogical, 
geological,  zoological,  and  paleontological  collections ;  a  botanical  garden,  and 
an  anatomical  institution.    The  Conservatorium  has  an  income  of  50,000  florins. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  originally  founded  by  the  Elector  Maximilian  III, 
but  reorganized  by  King  Louis  and  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
University ;  the  Royal  Library,  with  over  800.000  volumes,  and  the  University 
Library  of  160,000  volumes ;  the  School  of  Mines,  the  Cameralistio  studies,  or 
science  of  finance  and  public  economy ;  the  general  artistio  and  scientific  pur- 
suits of  Munich — make  it  desirable  as  a  phice  of  higher  scientific  study. 
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ACADEMY  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
WithLQ  a  YQXJ  recent  period,  Bavaria  has  become  one  of  the  great  art  oentna 
of  Europe,  and  its  capital,  which  has  increased  in  population  from  20,000  in 
1805  to  155,000  in  1868,  not  only  possesses  in  its  galleries  and  collections  vala- 
able  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  the  modem  productions  of  other  countries,  but 
is  rich  in  specimens  of  architecture,  painting,  statuary,  castings,  and  frescoes, 
executed  by  her  own  artists  trained  in  her  own  schools  and  ateliers.  The  late 
King  Louis  expended  on  buildings  and  works  of  art  in  Bavaria  over  $80*000,- 
000.  This  expenditure  was  not  confined  to  the  fine  arts,  in  the  construction,  orna- 
ment, and  equipment  of  public  buildings,  and  galleries  for  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  few,  but  was  intended  and  felt  in  its  beneficence  throughoat 
all  the  mechanical  industries,  and  by  every  class  of  the  kingdom. 

ROTAL  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS.* 

For  the  youth  who  has  determined  to  embrace  the  career  of  an  artist,  the 
Boyal  Academj'  of  the  Fine  Arts  offers  the  requisite  means  of  completing  his 
education.  This  institution  has  its  origin  in  the  drawing-school  founded  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  III,  in  1770,  and  reestablished  by  King  Maximilian  the 
First,  in  180*8;  but  its  present  flourishing  condition  is  the  work  of  King  Louis, 
who  gave  it  a  new  constitution  in  1846.  It  is  at  once  a  society  of  artists  and 
a  school  of  art  ^ 

The  instruction  g^ven  in  the  academy  is  both  practical  and  theoretical  The 
former  embraces  historical  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  copper-engra- 
ving; the  latter,  the  history  of  art,  anatomy,  perspective,  descriptive  geometry, 
and  shading.  The  common  basis  of  artistical  studies  is  considered  to  be  draw- 
ing after  the  antique ;  but  especial  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  drawings 
modeling,  and  painting  after  nature.  The  instruction  in  historical  painting  ia 
given  in  four  separate  schools,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  distinct  professor. 
There  arc  also  separate  schools  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving.  Leo^ 
tures  are  delivered  regularly  on  the  history  of  art,  ancient  and  Christian,  aa 
well  as  on  anatomy,  and  on  the  other  branches  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

The  admission  to  the  academy  is  free  both  to  natives  and  foreigners,  provided 
they  are  qualified  by  the  possession  of  adequate  elementary  knowledge  and 
facility  in  the  higher  branches  of  drawing,  with  a  proper  scholastic  education, 
and  a  good  moral  diameter.  The  pupils  destined  for  architecture  must,  if  na- 
tives, have  passed  through  the  polytechnic  school ;  and  if  foreigners,  produce 
certificates  of  their  mathematical  attainments.  The  candidates  execute  an  ex- 
perimental  performance,  upon  the  result  of  which  their  admission  depends;  and 
they  must,  further,  remain  a  half-year  on  probation  before  they  are  definitively 
enroUod  as  pupils.  The  maximum  period  of  study  in  the  academy  is  six  years^ 
but  pupils  may  leave  it  earlier  if  qualified.  Diligent  and  talented  pupils,  who 
are  natives  of  Bavaria,  and  poor,  may  obtain  small  stipends,  besides  being  fu]> 
nished  gratuitously  with  models  for  the  cartoons,  pictures  or  statues  which  they 
may  execute  within  the  academy. 

A  general  exhibition  of  modem  works  of  art  takes  place  about  every  tiuKM 
years,  under  the  direction  of  the  academy. 


*  Abridgad  from  Report  of  J.  Ward,  Seoieterj  of  Um  EngUih  Le^^ation  at  Muoich, 
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The  academy  has  also  the  execution  or  direction  of  all  public  works  within 
the  sphere  of  painting  or  sculpture.  It  forms  a  kind  of  council  to  the  Eling  in 
all  matters  of  art 

The  staff  of  the  academy  consists  of  a  director,  (for  manj  years  the  celebrated 
Kaulbach,)  five  professora  respectively  of  painting,  sculpture,  arcliitccture,  en- 
graving, tlie  history  of  art,  and  the  technics  of  painting,  with  teachers  of  anat- 
.omy  and  of  perspective,  descriptive  geomet-ry,  and  shading,  and  a  corrector  of 
the  pupils'  performances,  a  teaching  force  of  fourteen  persons.  It  has  a  secre- 
tary, an  inspector,  and  proper  attendants. 

The  usual  number  of  pupils  is  230,  among  whom  are  several  foreigners. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  academy  itself  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  22,816 
florins,  or  £2,281  sterling^ — a  very  moderate  sum,  considering  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution  and  the  merits  of  the  professors.  The  budget  of  the  academy, 
however,  in  the  government  estimates,  comprises  the  annual  charge  of  the 
public  galleries,  &c.,  and  stands  thus  for  1864 : — 1.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  22,816  florins;  2.  Galleries  of  Art,  the  property  of  the  State,  (viz.,  the 
'CHyptothek,  Pinacothek,  New  Pinacothek,  kc.,)  20,501 ;  3.  Working  artists, 
1,600;  4.  Allowances  and  pensions  to  artists,  6,721;  6.  Cashier's  department, 
600 ;  6.  General  Reserve  Fund,  357.  Total,  52,745  florins,  equivalent  to  about 
$21,000. 

There  are  other  institutions  in  Munich  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  have 
formed  for  tlie  furtherance  of  the  same  objects,  such  as  the  Art  Union,  the 
Trades'  Union,  and  the  like.  The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Manufactures 
-has,  in  particular,  liad  a  very  useful  tendency,  by  tlie  constant  communications 
which  it  keeps  up  between  the  class  of  artists  and  that  of  mechanics.  It  was 
founded  in  1850,  and  the  chairman  is  the  eminent  architect  De  Voit.  The  so- 
ciety g^vcs  to  its  members  drawings  and  models  for  all  articles  to  be  worked  or 
manufactured  in  tlie  department  of  industry,  arranges  occasional  exhibitions, 
and  publislics  a  journal.  Whilst  the  artist  furnishes  the  drawings  or  designs, 
4he  artisan  is  often  able  to  give  useful  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  materials 
;))e8t  suited  for  tlie  work ;  and  so  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  mutually  im- 
proved. The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  casting,  and  other  branches  of 
metallic  work— of  which  the  late  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  has  furnished 
evidence— is  considered  as  in  some  measure  attributable  to  this  society,  which 
aims  at  raising  the  character  of  manufacturers,  by  bringing  them  more  closely 
inlo  .contact  with  the  fine  arts. 

The  number  of  artists  constantly  residing  in  Munich  is  very  large,  and  is 
Btated  to  be  about  eight  hundred.  They  are  chiefly  Germans,  but  artists  from 
ibreign  countries  are  also  continually  visiting  the  Bavarian  capital.  The  daily 
•asociation  of  these  persons  with  each  other  can  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
hieneficial  results.  Not  only  is  the  principle  of  emulation  called  into  action,  but 
ideas  are  exchanged  in  a  social  uit^roourse  which  often  lead  to  the  realization 
oi  important  works.  Munich  offers,  in  this  respect,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same 
advantages  that  Rome  does  on  a  larger.  Nor  are  the  artists  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  their  own  set.  They  mix  pretty  freely  with  other  classes  of  society— 
witb  learned  men,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  artisans ;  and  hence  their  ten- 
dency has  become  more  scientific  than  formerly ;  they  have  beoome  more  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  practical  science  in  the  execution  of  artistic  works. 
This  improvement  is  partly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  polytechnic 
school. 
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As  a  school  of  pure  art,  there  is  no  place  out  of  Italy  which  holds  out  bo 
many  attractions  to  the  student  He  finds  m  the  Glyptothek,  the  Finacothek, 
and  the  other  Boyal  collections,  the  beet  opportunities  of  copying  fVom  the 
antique,  and  of  forming  his  knowledge  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  more 
jnodem  times.  He  sees  around  htm  magnificent  public  buildings,  and  churches 
whose  architecture  is  only  sorpasaod  by  the  beauty  of  their  internal  decorations. 

ROTAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  APPLIED  TO  TRADES,  AT  NITRBMBERG. 

The  Royal  School  of  Arts  applied  to  Trades  {KunstgewerbechtUe)  at  Nuremberg 
aims  not  only  to  promote  art,  but  to  improve  the  artistic  character  of  industrial 
products.    It  receive  pupils  above  sixteen.    The  curriculum  is  as  follows : 

Division  ^  (12  hours  a  week  to  each  study.) — 1.  Drawing  from  ornamental 
models;  2.  Practice  in  architectural  drawing,  with  theoretical  lectures;  3. 
Drawing  from  antique  models;  4.  Modeling  and  drawing  ornaments  and  figures. 

Division  II. — 1.  Painting,  drawing,  and  modeling  from  life,  for  artists ;  2. 
Plastic  studies  for  artists ;  3.  Exercises  in  composing  and  executing  subjects  in 
figures  and  of  an  ornamental  character ;  4.  Embossing  and  sculpture ;  5.  Wood- 
carving,  exercises  in  carving  ornaments  and  figures,  and  execution  of  objects 
of  industrial  art ;  6.  Brass-founding— exercises  in  forming,  founding,  and  en- 
graving. 

Siqiplemenidl  claeaeSf  (2  hours  weekly  to  each  branch.) — 1.  Perspective  and 
shadows;  2.  Anatomy. 

The  practical  Jsranches,  such  as  architecture,  sculpture,  and  ornamentation, 
are  made  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  and  are  taught  with  special  reference 
to  the  present  requirements  of  industry. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  persons  who  liave  made  a  study  of  questions  con- 
nected  wiUi  teaching,  not  only  in  Bavaria,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
is  that  the  Nuremberg  school  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  national  industry.  This  progress  is  especially  manifest  in  the  very 
decided  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  children's  toys,  which  are  one  of 
the  staple  productions  of  the  country.  For  some  years  pest,  the  improvement 
in  the  forms  of  the  articles,  whether  molded  in  clay  or  sculptured  in  wood,  with 
which  the  Nuremberg  manufacturers  supply  the  shops  of  Paris,  has  shown  us 
that  groat  progress  must  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and 
ample  confirmation  of  this  opinion  may  be  obtained  on  visiting  the  higher 
drawing-school  of  this  town.  The  Parisian  manufacturers,  though  superior  in 
other  matters  dependent  on  the  arts  of  design,  are,  with  regard  to  children's 
toys,  very  inferior  to  the  Nuremberg  artisans. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  AT  NURElfBERG. 

In  this  town,  so  noted  for  its  various  manufactures,  there  are  several  draw- 
ing-schools of  different  degrees,  according  to  the  trade  the  pupils  intend  to 
follow.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  higher  school  of  industrial  drawing 
conducted  by  M.  Krdling.  It  is  justly  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  one  which 
has  rendered  most  services  to  industry.  In  order  that  the  pupils  may,  in  a  few 
years,  acquire  some  real  skill,  none  are  admitted  but  those  who  have  already 
attained  considerable  proficiency.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  professor  of 
this  school  is  that,  in  order  to  form  good  industrial  draughtsmen,  the  pupils 
must  pass  through  all  the  degrees  of  artistic  drawing,  so  that  they  maybe  able, 
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in  the  very  varied  and  different  oombinations  required  by  manu&ctareri,  to 
bleud  judiciously  and  harmonioualy  all  the  various  kinds,  without  there  beingf 
any  necessity,  as  often  happens,  for  having  recourse  to  one  artist  for  the  archi- 
tectural part,  to  another  for  the  figures,  and  to  a  third  for  the  ornaments,  ftc 
'  As  for  the  method  of  teaching,  it  is  exclusively  based  on  drawing  from 
models  in  relief  graduated  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  learners,  and  ad- 
vancing from  the  simplest  models  to  the  finest  left  by  ancient  art,  and  then  to 
nature.  The  talented  director  expresses  his  antipathy  to  copying  fh)m  litho- 
graphs, which  he  regards  as  calligraphy,  not  drawing.  In  accordance  with 
these  principles,  he  has  formed  for  his  pupils  very  fine  and  very  complete  col- 
lections of  models.  The  teaching  is  distributed  in  three  divisions: — 1,  drawing 
of  ornament;  2,  drawing  from  the  antique;  3,  drawing  from  nature.  After 
attaining  proficiency  in  drawing,  the  pupils  pass  on  to  modeling  and  sculpture 
in  wood  and  stone;  then,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
skill,  they  have  to  compose  designs,  and  to  ipodel  and  carve  them. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  higher  drawing-school,  there  is  an  elementary  school 
with  courses  occupying  two  years.  The  first,  of  eight  hours'  lessons  per  week, 
is  entirely  devoted  to  free-hand  drawing,  beginning  with  exercises  on  straight 
lines  and  curves,  on  plane  surfaces,  on  symmetrical  and  regular  bodies,  and  on 
simple  and  complex  ornaments,  finishing  with  compositions.  The  second 
course,  of  six  hours  per  week,  is  devoted  to  drawing  ornaments,  to  drawing 
from  the  round,  from  the  antique,  and  also  to  drawing  furniture. 

IKSTBUOnON  IN  DRA.WTMO. 

The  instructions  drawn  up  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Public  "Works, 
for  the  government  of  the  newly-organized  technical  schools,  mark  out  a  detailed 
course  for  drawing  founded  on  the  long  experience  of  the  famous  schools  of 
Nuremberg  and  Munich. 

PBOGRAMME  FOB  DRAWING  IN  TB  A  DE-SCHOOLS. 

Course  I. — First  half-year. — Exercise  of  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  lines  and 
geometrical  figures ;  delineation  of  objects  of  suitable  size,  and  with  plane  sur- 
faces ;  explanations  of  the  nature  of  vision,  and  with  this  the  first  elements  of 
perspective ;  linear  drawing  without  instruments  should  bo  combined  with  free 
drawing,  {Freihandzeichnwng.) 

Second  half-year — Continuation  of  the  free  drawing ;  delineation  of  simple 
ornaments  from  cartoons,  or  from  plaster  models,  in  slight  rehef  or  perforated; 
linear  drawing,  with  the  aid  of  compasses  and  mathematical  instruments;  draw- 
ing, division  and  measurement  of  straight  lines,  right  angles,  and  figures ;  con* 
Btruction  of  scales,  measurement,  Ac. 

Course  II. — Free  drawing  of  more  elaborate  ornaments  from  plastic  models; 
the  proportions  of  the  human  head  and  its  various  parts,  from  simple  outlines; 
exercises  in  the  construction  of  regular  curved  lines,  architectural  members, 
projection  of  simple  surfaces,  and  of  regular  equilateral  figures ;  embossing 
from  simple  plastic  models  in  different  sizes. 

Course  III. — Continuation  of  exercises  in  free  drawing  from  the  round;  do» 
lineation  of  animals  and  plants,  in  as  far  as  these  may  be  applicable  to  orna- 
mentation, with  slight  indication  of  shades,  so  as  to  make  the  form  distinct; 
explanation  of  style ;  delineation  of  the  human  body,  and  its  proportions,  in 
outline;  linear  drawing;  continuation  of  exercises  in  designing  simple  ma- 
chines and  models;  the  five  orders  of  architecture ;  industrial  tools;  profiles, 
&c.,  as  far  as  possible  in  natural  size,  from  models;  sketching  from  nature;  ex« 
ercisos  in  drawing  with  Indian  ink  ;  slight  coloring  of  profiles,  &c. ;  emb<«sing 
from  drawings  of  simple  classical  artistic  fbrms. 
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Modifications  for  the  AgricuUwai  Division, 

CJoURSB  I. — First  half-year. — [Substantially  the  same  as  in  the  trade  course.] 

Second  half-year. — Linear  drawing, 'with  help  of  compasses  and  mathematical 
instruments;  drawing,  dividing,  and  measuring  straight  lines,  plane  angled  and 
figures,  and  construction  of  scales  of  measurement ;  exercises  in  drawing  plans 
and  elevations  of  simple  geometrical  bodies,  in  various  positions,  and  in  the 
rules  of  the  theory  of  proportions. 

Course  II. — Exercises  in  drawing  plans  and  elevations  of  separate  architec- 
tural parts,  more  especially  of  the  stationary  arrangements  of  farm-buildings^ 
from  models,  and  also  from  nature ;  delineation  of  simple  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  first  rules  of  plan-drawing. 

Course  III. — Exercises  in  drawing  entire  buildings  fVom  models  on  a  differ- 
ent scale,  of  measurement ;  delineation  of  ground-plans,  elevations,  and  sec- 
tions ;  delineation  of  more  complete  agricultural  tools  and  machines  without 
models. 

PRO0RA1I1IE  FOR  RBAL-GYMNASIITUS. 

CouRSB  I. — Free  drawing ;  exercises  in  drawing  straight  lines  and  geomet- 
rical figures  formed  by  them ;  delineation  of  bodies  with  plane  surfaces,  with 
explanations  of  the  nature  of  vision,  and  of  the  most  simple  phenomena  of  per- 
spective, illustrated  by  single  objects,  or  groups  of  objects,  of  suitable  size; 
exercises  in  drawing  curved  lines  and  simple  ornaments  formed  of  these;  out- 
line delineation  of  symmetrical  ornaments  and  vessels  from  cartoons  and  plaster 
casts  in  slight  relief|  of  simple  antique  artistic  forms. 

Course  II. — Free  drawing;  division  and  proportion  of  the  separate  parts  of 
the  human  frame  drawn  from  cartoons ;  foreshortening  of  the  several  parts  in 
different  positions,  then  of  tlie  wliole  body,  tising  tho  geometrical  lay  figure  as 
a  model ;  more  elaborate  ornaments  in  outline  from  embossed  and  plane  models ; 
exercises  in  the  use  of  rules,  compasses,  and  other  instrumentSy  by  delineation 
and  division  of  plane  figures;  explanation  of  the  pianos  of  projection;  exer- 
cises in  tho  delineation  of  simple  bodies  by  means  of  their  projections,  with  use 
of  the  pnsmatic  compass  when  copying  from  cartoons ;  measurement  and  pro- 
jection of  solid  models  in  different  positions^  and  according  to  different  scales 
of  reduction. 

CouRSB  III. — Simple  exercises  in  shading,  at  first  from  models  of  plane  orna- 
ments, afterwards  from  ornaments  in  relief;  drawing  of  heads,  hands,  and  feet 
in  dtflbront  positions,  from  slightly-executed  models;  ornaments  belonging  to 
various  periods  of  art,  as  much  as  possible  in  connection  with  architectural  fea- 
tures ;  measurement  of  complex  solid  models  with  piano  surfaces,  and  projec- 
tion of  the  same  according  to  the  rules  of  descriptive  geometry,  and  to  a  given 
scale  of  reduction,  and  in  a  prescribed  position ;  modeling  of  ornaments  in  re- 
lief first  from  solid  models^  and  then  from  plane  patterns,  and  on  a  different 
scale. 

Course  IY. — Delineation  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  if  possible,  from 
models  in  relief  and  with  strict  attention  to  foreshortening  and  bends;  elucida^ 
tion  of  styles  and  exercises  therein;  delineation  of  figures  from  simplo  plane 
models;  ornaments  in  combination  with  human  and  animal  forms,  from  the 
plane  and  from  the  round ;  projection  of  solids  with  ourved  surfaces  and  their 
intersections  (Durchdringungen ;)  delineation  of  the  different  ordere  of  colunms 
ftom  cartoons ;  exercises  in  linear  perspective  and  shading, 

DRAWIKG  IN  THE  COHMON  AND  SPECIAL  BCHOOtiS. 

Drawing  \s  made  obligatory  in  all  the  liigher  classes  of  the  popular  or  com- 
mon sdiool,  but  it  is  more  systematically  attended  to  in  the  Farther  Improve^ 
fnent  School,  and  in  the  special  drawing-schools,  of  which  there  are  now  261, 
in  which  are  employed  2*10  well- trained  teachers,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  over  7,000  pupils.  Of  these  institutions,  21  d  are  public,  and  121  inde- 
pendent ;  140  united  with  Other  institutions.  There  is  in  Munich  a  special 
drawing-school  fbr  women. 
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PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  musical  culture,  not  only  in  the  capital,  and  chief 
cities,  but  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  made  obligatory  in  all  common 
schools,  and  ability  and  success  in  its  instruction  is  secured  by  ample  provision 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  a  rigorous  examination  on  this  point  of  all 
candidates.  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg,  director  of  musical  instruction  in  the  Girls* 
High  and  Normal  School  in  Boston,  in  a  recent  (1868)  communication  addressed 
to  Dr.  Upham,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  respecting  the  manner  and  extent  of  popular  musical  instruction  in 
certain  European  cities,  remarks :  "  In  no  part  of  Germany  does  music  receive 
more  attention  than  in  Bavaria  and  in  Bavarian  schools." 

UUSIGAL  STUDIES  FOR  PUBLIO  SCHOOL  TBACHEBS. 

By  royal  decree,  dated  September  29,  1866,  concerning  the  education  of 
school  teachers,  their  musical  studies,  which  are  continued  through  the  three 
years  of  the  seminary  course,  are  fixed  as  follows : 

1.  Primary  School  Teachers, 

First  Course. — (A)  Singing. — General  rules*  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice, 
breathing,  position  of  mouth  and  body.  Practice  of  major  and  minor  scales, 
general  musical  theory,  practice  of  intervals  and  singing  of  short  song^  within 
the  diatonic  scale. 

(B)  Piano. — Knowledge  of  the  key-board,  notes  and  measures,  five  notes 
finger  exercises,  easy  major  and  minor  scales. 

Books  to  bo  used: — Piano  Method^  by  Wohlfahrt,  Part  I;  finger  exercises  by 
A.  Schmidt;  one  hundred  exercises  Isy  Czorny,  and  Enkhausen's  first  Beginning. 

(C)  Violin  Playing. — Position  of  the  body.     Practice  of  scales  and  intervals* 
Book  used: — ^Hohmann's  Violin  School,  Part  I. 

Second  Course. — (A)  Singing. — Practice  of  more  diflBcult  intervals.  Use  of 
accidenta  Singing  of  two-part  songs,  for  soprano  and  alto.  Attention  to  be 
given  to  correct  breathing. 

(B)  Piano. — ^More  difficult  scales  in  two  octaves,  continuation  of  Cstemy'a 
one  hundred  exercises  and  Wohlfahrt's  Piano  method.  Sonatos  by  Mozart  and 
Haydn. 

(C)  Violin. — All  the  scales  in  Hohmann  II. 

(D)  Hdnnony. — Intervals.  Theory  of  consonances  and  dissonances.  Major 
and  minor  triads  and  connection  of  the  same.  Playing  the  perfect  cadences  by 
heart,  in  every  way. 

Third  Course.-— (A)  Singing. — ^The  preceding  exercises  have  enabled  the 
pupils  (unless  hindered  by  mutation  of  voice)  to  assist  in  the  church  choirs. 

For  Catholic  institutions  the  practice  of  easy  Latin  or  German  masses  is  re- 
quired ;  for  Protestant  institutions  the  practice  of  easy  motets  by  Rink  or  Dro- 
bisch,  as  also  tho  chorals  of  moderate  difficulty  from  the  Bavarian  Church 
Melody  Book,  by  Zahn. 

(B)  Piano. — Practice  of  Bertini  op.  29,  running  passages  by  Czemy,  sonatas 
by  Haydn,  Clementi,  and  Mozart     Four-hand  exercises  by  BertinL 

(C)  Organ. — Explanation  of  the  pedals  and  the  various  stops.    Practice  of  . 
simple  cadences. 

Book  used : — Rink*s  first  three  months  on  the  organ. 

(D)  Violin, — Progressive  practice  of  exercises  and  duets.  Hohmann^s  Book 
III.  Practice  of  violin — ^parts  from  works  by  .Miiohael  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
others 

(E)  Earmony. — ^Inversion  of  triads  and  their  connection  with  triads.  Cliorda 
of  Seventh.  Book  used,  Porster's  Examples  I.  The  conducting  of  church 
music  being  among  tho  duties  of  school  teachers,  pupils  of  the  preparing  school 
sliould  now  get  acquainted  with  the  use  and  nature  of  the  several  stringed  and 
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wind  instruments,  as  afterwards,  when  in  tlie  seminary,  but  little  time  <ian  be 
given  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  tlie  study  of  these  instruments  is  not 
obligatory  on  the  pupils. 

2.  Plan  ofkssona/or  ^e  Preparing  School 

CoTJVSBS  I  AND  II. — Religious  instruction,  3  hours  per  week;  German  lan- 
guage, 6 ;  arith*nietic,  4  j  geography,  2  ;  history,  2  ;  natural  history,  2  j  callig- 
raphy, 2 ;  drawing,  2 ;  music,  6.    Total,  29  hours. 

Rehgious  instruction,  the  study  of  the  German  language,  of  arithmetic,  and 
of  music,  are  considered  the  principal  branches,  insufficient  progrreas  in  eitlier 
of  which  entails  with  it  the  repetition  of  the  course.  But  if  insufficiency  in 
music  is  owing  to  lack  of  talent  and  not  of  industry,  no  repetition  of  the  course 
is  necessary. 

3.  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

Course  I. — (A)  Singing,  (a)  Catholic  Seminaries. — ^Theory  of  choral  singing. 
Practice  of  psalm  melodies,  antiplionies,  and  other  Church  songs.  Practice  of 
one-part  chorals,  with  the  organ  accompaniment  played  by  the  student. 

(b)  Proiestani  Seminaries, — Learning  by  heart  of  chorals,  from  the  Bavarion 
Choral  Book  for  the  Protestant  Church.  Zahn's  harmonization  of  chorals,  for 
male  voices ;  also,  the  four-part  songs,  by  J.  Rietz. 

(B)  Piano. — School  of  velocity,  by  Czemy.  Organ  lessons  to  be  prepared  on 
the  piano. 

(C)  Organ, — Review  of  the  lessons  Irom  the  preparing  school.  Use  of  ped- 
als. Preludes,  by  Rink  and  others.  Protestants  to  practice  the  whole  of  the 
Bavarian  Melody-Book,  as  also  preludes  by  Herzog  and  Ett. 

(D)  Violin. — Hohmann,  Book  IV.  Review  of  previous  studies.  Practice  in 
orchestra-playing. 

(E)  Harmony. — Theory  of  connected  chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inver- 
sions. Prolongations,  their  inversions.  Organ-point.  Playing  of  figured 
basses.    Fdrster's  Examples  B,  II  and  III. . 

Course  II. — ^A)  Singing. — Protestant  Seminaries. — Church  Songs  of  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries,  by  Zahn.  Yolks-Klaenge,  for  male  voices,  by  £rk.  Sacred 
choruses,  for  male  voices,  by  W.  Greet 

(B)  Piano. — To  be  considered  as  a  preparatory  study  for  the  organ.  Tho 
more  advanced  students  to  practice  sonatas,  by  Beethoven,  and  Clementi's 
Oradus  ad  Pamassum. 

(C)  Organ. — Protestant  Seminaries. — J.  S.  Baches  chorals,  for  four  mixed 
parts,  as  preparation  for  the  more  difficult  preludes.  Study  of  the  longer  pre* 
ludes  and  chorals,  by  Herzog  and  Ett.  Extemporaneous  preludes.  System  of 
ancient  tonalities. 

(D)  Violin. — Hohmann,  Part  Y.  By  diligent  practice  the  student  ought  to 
acquire  the  capability  of  playing  the  first  violin  part  of  orchestral  works,  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  correctly. 

(E)  Harmony. — ^Theory  of  modulations,  demonstrated  by  the  student,  both  in 
writing  and  at  tho  piano.    Four-part  harmonization  of  chorals,  or  other  given 
subjects.    The  study  of  the  other  instruments,  without  being  obligatory,  is  ad- 
visable.   The  most  advanced  students  are  to  practice  orchestra-playing  once  a . 
week.    The  practice  of  so-called  brass  music  is  forbidden. 

Religious  instruction,  German  language,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  theory  of 
teaching  and  music,  are  to  be  considered  the  principal  branches ;  the  other 
branch^  secondary. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  hours  in  the  Royal  Bavarian  Seminaries  for 
Teachers,  both  courses  being  equal : — Religious  instruction,  3  hours  per  week ; 
German  language,  4 ;  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  3 ;  geography,  1 ;  history, 
2;  natural  history,  2;  science  of  teaching,  5;  natural  philosophy,  2;  drawing, 
2 ;  music,  6.    Total,  30  hours  per  week. 

The  following  is  a  schedule,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  annual  examinations : 

JVdtero/  DUpwUtm*  Mond  Ctndvei,  fmdtutrf.  Progreu, 

I- Very  great.  Very  prnisevrqithy.  Very  great.  Very  great 

II.  Great.  Pratteworthy.  Great  Great. 

III.  Su/Rcicot  Satisfactory.  Satitfactory.  Satiifaetory. 

IV.  Little.  Not  free  from  blame.  Uosatwfactory.  Uosatnfactory. 
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According  to  section  T5,  students  applying  for  sitaations  as  school  teachers, 
must  have  received  at  least  No.  Ill,  for  their  musical  qualifications. 

PUBLIO  HUSIO  SCHOOL  IN  WURZBITRO. 

In  all  the  Bavarian  cities  where  school  seminaries  are  established,  there  exist, 
*  as  branch  establishments,  public  music-schools,  where  the  seminarists  receive 
their  musical  instruction.  These  music-schools  are,  like  the  seminaries,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Munich,  and  an  annual 
sum  is  provided  by  the  budget  for  their  maintenance.  The  Royal  Music  School 
in  WUrzburg  is  the  oldest  of  these  institutions,  having  been  founded  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1804,  since  which  date  it  has  given  a  sound  musical  instruction  to 
countless  school-teachers,  and  in  consequence  has  vastly  advanced  the  cause  of 
music  in  Bavaria.  Altliough  designed  at  first  as  a  branch  to  the  WUrzburg 
Seminary,  it  has  long  since  outgrown  these  limits,  and  has  become  one  of  tlie 
most  prominent  of  German  musical  high-schools,  from  which  numbers  of  emi- 
nent men  have  graduated  in  succession.  The  founder  and  first  Director  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Frohlich,  professor  of  esthetics  at  the  WUrzburg 
University,  one  of  the  profoundest  musical  theorists  of  the  century.  After  bis 
death,  in  1862,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Director,  Mr.  T.  G.  Bratsch,  to 
whose  kindness  I  owe  a  host  of  interesting  facts  conceniing  the  good  work  tliat 
is  being  done  in  the  Bavarian  schools. 

In  these  schools  singing  is  not  merely  tolerated,  but  forms  a  principal  part  in 
the  common-school  education.  Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  show  a  listless,  in- 
different manner  at  their  music  lessons,  but  are  made  to  understand  that  this 
branch  of  education  is  considered  by  the  school  authorities  as  equally  important 
with  the  '  three  R's,'  as  we  call  them.  Select  voices  from  the  public  schools 
are  occasionally  allowed  to  join  ths  seminarists  in  the  performance  of  some  im- 
portant  musical  work,  such  as  cantatas  and  oratorios ;  and  I  have  before  me 
the  programmes  of  Pierson's  oratorio,  ^  Jerusalem,'  and  Spohr's  oratorio,  '  Our 
Saviour's  Last  Moments,'  performed  solely  by  the  seminarists  and  select  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  including  solo  parts,  choruses,  and  the  full  orchestra. 

I  was  present,  by  invitation,  at  the  musical  examination  of  aspirants  to  the 
seminary,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  it  comprised  singing, 
organ-playing,  violin,  and  piano,  some  shortcomings  in  any  of  these  branches 
will  not  be  wondered  at  The  choral  and  orchestral  forces  of  the  music-schools 
(composed,  as  above  stated,  of  seminarists  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools,) 
meet,  assisted  by  the  music-teachers,  twice  a  week  for  the  practice  of  oratorios 
and  symphonies.  The  public  are  admitted  to  th^se  exercises  without  charge  or 
any  formality  whatsoever.  The  exercises  are  conducted  alternately  by  the 
most  advanced  students,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bratsch. 

No  musical  text-books  are  in  use  in  Bavarian  schools,  but  the  teacher  uses 
the  blackboard  for  the  theoretical  instruction,  and  for  choral  practice  in  addition 
to  the  publications  of  L.  Erk  and  Gree^  selections  from  cantatas,  motets  or 
masses  within  their  reach. 

OOKSBRYATOBY  OF  UUSia 

The  Royal  €k>nservatorium  of  Music  at  Munich  has  a  director  and  14  teach- 
ers, with  an  average  of  over  100  pupils,  and  receives  aid  firom  the  government 
to  the  amount  of  8,000  florins. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY.       t 

The  establishments  for  instruction  in  agriculture  consisted  till  1 864  of  three 
central  schools  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  yeterinary  science,  and  an  agricultu- 
ral course  or  special  divisions  in  the  trade  schools.  Of  thes:^>  last  there  were 
thirty  in  1864.  Since  then  several  of  them  have  been  discontinued,  and  the 
whole  system  has  been  foorganized  as  follows : 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  was  established  in  1835,  in  the  royal  domain  of 
Weihenstephan,  in  the  old  town  of  Feising,  twenty  miles  north  of  Munich. 

The  grounds  include  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture  land,  as  well  as  of  forest,  with  an  immense  building,  standing  on  a 
gentle  elevation  which  overlooks  a  wide  extent  of  beautiful  country.  The 
building  forms  a  series  of  parallelograms,  inclosing  a  great  grassy  court,  and 
providing  for  the  laboratory,  collections  and  cabinets  of  various  kinds,  halls  of 
study)  dormitories,  &c.  Around  a  second  court  are  the  cattle  barns,  and  other 
structures. 

The  live  stock  comprises  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  and  there  are  also : — 
Experimental  fields  for  various  cultures.  A  brewery  and  distillery.  A 
nursery.  A  hop  ground.  A  cheese  dairy.  Technological  collections.  A 
chemical  laboratory.  A  collection  of  various  seeda  A  collection  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Bavarian  soil.  A  cabinet  of  instruments  for  experimental 
physics.  A  collection  of  agricultural  implements  and  models.  A  library.  A 
plantation  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  study  of  silkworms.  An  anatomic.il  col- 
lection for  veterinary  studies.  The  neighboring  forests  offer  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  resinous  trees. 

The  instruction  is  distributed  as  follows : — 

First  Tear.  Winter  Term, — Agricultural  implements.  Experimental 
chemistry.  Arithmetia  Elements  of  construction.  Drawing  of  plans  and 
&nn  implements.  Physiology  of  plants,  agronomy,  agriculture.  Forest 
science.     Anatomy,  physiology,  and  dietetics  of  domestic  animals. 

Slimmer  Term. — Practical  farming.  Experimental  chemistry.  Construction. 
Drawing  of  plans,  surveying.  Breeding  of  cattle,  races,  diseases.  Physiology 
of  plants.     Agronomy.     Agriculture.    Forest  management. 

Sbcond  Tbar.  Winter  Term. — Organization  of  rural  economy  and  manage- 
ment Agricultural  chemistry.  Roads.  Drawing  of  plans  and  farm  imple- 
ments. Breeding  of  cattle.  Veterinary  police,  warranty  of  cattle  sold. 
PhjTsical  geography.     Meteorology.    Climatology. 

Summer  Term. — Valuation  of  farm  property,  and  book-keeping.  Agricul- 
tural chemistry.  Farm  buildings,  meadows,  and  draining.  Agricultural 
technology.  Breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  Veterinary  police,  warranty  of 
cattle  sold.    Physical  geography.    Meteorology.    Climatology. 

The  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  instruction  is  given  by  nine  professors 
and  two  assistant  professors.  Tlie  youths  who  attend  this  school  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  ordinary  pupils  and  free  auditors.  There  are  about  twenty  of 
the  former  and  forty  of  the  latter.  To  be  admitted,  the  candidate  must  have 
attained  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  followed  the  studies  of  an  agricultural 
school  (Landwirthschaft  Schule)  or  of  a  trade  school ;  he  must  also  know 
enough  Latui  to  understand  the  value  of  the  terms  borrowed  from  that 
language,  and  be  able  to  undergo  an  examination  on  the  subjects  taught  in 
those  schools. 
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Owing  to  local  circumstances  the  pupils  are,  contrary  to  the  general  usage  in 
Germany,  received  as  boarders;  Bavarian  subjects  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  florins  per  half  year,  and  foreigners  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins. 
Tliis  charge  includes  teaching,  board,  and  lodging;  books  and  school  necea* 
saries  the  pypils  find  themselves.  They  also  have  to  pay  two  florins  per  half 
year  for  the  reading  room.  The  free  pupils  pay  thirty-flve  florins  per  half 
year  for  each  course  they  follow,  and  may  obtain  a  c^tificate  relative  thereto. 
The  courses  begin  on  the  1st  of  October  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
with  a  fortnight's  vacation  at  Easter.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  examinations 
&te  held,  and  the  deserving  pupils  receive  certificates  of  aptitude. 

Mr.  0.  L.  Flint,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture,  in  a 
report  of  his  visits  to  several  agricultural  institutions  abroad  in  1863,  thus 
speaks  of  Weihenstephan: 

I  arrived  there  from  Ratisbon  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  introduced 
myself  to  the  first  man  I  met,  told  him  my  object,  and  learned  at  what  hours 
the  various  lectures  took  place,  attended  two  or  three  of  them  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  professors,  visited  and  examined  the  collections,  fbe 
stables,  the  brewery,  the  farm  and  experimental  ^eld,  the  sheep,  Ac. 

The  estate  lying  in  connection  with  this  institute  comprises,  I  believe,  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  of  which  there  are  usually  about  eighty  in  wheats 
over  forty  in  rape  and  root  crops,  about  thirty-five  in  oats,  twelve  to  fifteen  in 
potatoes,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  rye,  eighteen  to  twenty  in  barley,  eight  to  ten  in 
beans,  five  in  hops,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  fodder  crops,  such  as 
lucerne,  clover,  vetches,  &c.,  while  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  mowing 
fields  and  so  on.    The  land  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  stock  consists  of  twelve  horses,  twenty-two  pairs  of  oxen,  flfly-nine 
milch  cows,  seven  young  cattle,  thirty  swine,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy 
sheep.  The  cows  are  mostly  of  the  Allgiiuer  and  Mlirzthaler  breeds,  which  are 
considered  best  for  milk  after  the  Dutch.  The  cross  with  the  Allgiiuer  and 
Swiss,  they  say,  makes  fine  working  oxen. 

The  buildings  form  a  series  of  parallelograms,  inclosing  a  great  grassy  court, 
around  which  are  arranged  the  various  departments,  as  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  rooms  for  study,  &c.  Around  a  second  court  are  the  cattle  bams,  the  daily 
and  stables,  the  granary,  the  brewery,  the  plough  manufactory,  &Q.  There 
are  also  various  other  establishments,  a  distillery,  a  flour  mill,  kc. 

The  number  of  students  is  about  seventy.  The  course  of  instruction  does 
not  materially  differ  fh>m  that  at  Hohenheim. 

During  the  summer  term,  for  instance,  there  were  lectures  by  the  Director, 
on  soils,  their  origin,  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  weathering,  irrigation, 
drainage,  division  and  natural  classiflcation ;  the  comparative  value  of  soils  for 
the  production  of  plants;  circumstances  which  modify  this  value;  the  soil 
differs  ^ct^ording  to  the  coarseness  of  its  particles  and  its  tenacity;  sand,  loam, 
clay,  marl  and  humus;  subdivisions  of  soils;  taxation  of  mowing  landa^ 
pastures,  gardens,  vineyards,  swale  lands,  fisheries,  ^.;  double-entry  book- 
keeping as  a  check  upon  firming  operationa 

Dr.  Riederer  lectured  upon  the  following  topics : 

1.  Introduction  to  agricultural  practice,  idea  and  object  in  general  and  the 
systems  of  Thaer,  Thiinen  and  Liebig. 

2.  The  positive  and  negative  means  of  a  good  fann  management,  as  the 
judicious  division  of  land,  proper  number  of  laborers,  education  of  the  farmer, 
necessary  capital,  Ac. 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  large  and  small  estates.  Infiuence  of 
a  judicious  regulation  of  the  com  trade,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  j>rofita  of 
liEirming,  Ac. 

4.  The  most  important  du'ections  in  regard  to  keeping  animals  and  the 
proper  estimation  of  their  products. 

Text^books  are  used  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
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Professor  Knobloch  lectured  three  hours  a  week  upon — 

1.  Agricultaral  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  fermeutatioo,  decomposition, 
fbrmation  of  humus.  The  chemical  contents  of  manure,  excrements  of  birds, 
solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  man  and  animals,  strawy  materials,  disinfection. 
The  chemical  principles  of  the  preparation  of  composts.  Bone  manuring^ 
phosphorites,  and  koprolites,  gypsum,  wood  and  peat  ashes.  Manuring  wiw 
oil-cakes,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid  salts.  Fish  guana  The  formation  of  soil 
through  the  culture  of  agricultural  plants.  The  chemical  principles  of  lallowing 
and  rotation.  Drainage.  Chemical  analysis  of  soils  and  kinds  of  manure,  the 
ashes  of  plants,  of  spring  and  running  water,  and  of  different  agricultural 
products.  On  Liebig;  chamistry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  and  physi- 
ology, &c. 

In  connection  with  these  lectures,  the  chemical  laboratory  was  open  daily 
during  the  term,  and  the  students  worked  industriously  in  it,  in  making 
analyses  of  soils,  manures  and  ashes,  milk,  potatoes,  feeding  materials  and 
eereala,  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  determinations,  Ac. 

2.  Agricultural  Technology. — Four  hours  weekly.  Fermentative  processes 
of  the  beer  brewery,  the  brandy  distillery  and  vinegar  manufactory  in  its  whole 
range.  Making  of  butter  and  cheese,  making  of  starch,  and  the  application  of 
the  latter  to  the  production  of  sago.    Lime  and  brick  burning.    Turf  cutting, 

Thehnological  Practice  four  half-days  a  week  in  the  winter  term,  and  one, 
half-day  in  the  summer  term.  Manufacture  of  Bavarian  normal  and  strong 
beer,  potato,  grain  and  maize  brandy,  vinegar,  starch,  &c.  Demonstrations  in 
the  brandy  distillery,  the  cheese  dauy,  the  brickyard,  at  the  limekiln,  and  on 
the  turf  or  peat  meadows.  Investigation  of  various  raw  materials  and  &bric& 
Agricultural  technological  mechanics.  Excursions  to  farming  estates  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Professor  May  gave  lectures  in  the  winter  term,  five  hours  weekly,  upon— 

1.  The  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  sheep  and  the  swine^  with  demonstnitioiip 
by  skeletons  and  preparations. 

2.  Physiology  of  domestic  animals,  in  connection  with  the  feeding  proper 
par  them. 

3.  The  races  of  the  larger  farm  animals.  Study  of  the  different  noe% 
breeds  and  families  of  improved  domestic  animajs,  their  form,  characteristics 
and  useful  qualities. 

4.  General  principles  of  the  production  of  animala  Methods  and  principles 
of  breeding.  Green,  dry,  root,  bulb  and  com  fodder.  Wastes  of  the  larm. 
Loss  and  injury  from  particular  feeding  materiala  Comparative  composition*  o^ 
different  materials,  and  their  nutritive  value.  Preservation,  economy  and 
production  of  fodder. 

Summer  Term,  four  hours  a  week — 1.  Swine-breeding.  Choice  of  animala 
Pregnancy  and  care  of  the  litter.  Parturition.  Treatment  of  the  dam  and 
pigs.    Close  confinement    Keeping  at  pasture.    Fattening. 

2.  Horse-breeding.  Study  of  the  subject  from  an  agricultural  and  » 
national  economical  point  of  view.  Choice  of  draught  horses.  Pairing. 
Treatment  of  the  mare  in  foal  Handling  of  colts  during  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  years.    Checks  In  the  development. 

3.  Knowledge  of  wool    Its  normal  and  abnormal  conditions. 

4.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  in  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals. 

Sbcoss^d  Course.  Winter  Term^  four  hours  a  week. — 1.  On  wool  (continu- 
ation.) Wool  staple.  The  wool  fleece.  Svenness  of  wool  Cloth  and  combr 
woolSb    "Working  of  wool. 

2.  Sheep-breeding.  Choice  of  animals.  Numbering  and  classification  of 
sheep.  Treatment  of  ewes  in  Iamb.  Time  of  lambing.  Management  of  tb^ 
young.  Pasturing  sheep.  Washing  and  shearing,  ^rting  of  wool  Treatr 
ment  and  sale  of  wooL  Fattening.  Valuation  of  the  fodder  used  in  sheep 
husbandry. 

3.  Cattle-breeding.  Choice  and  selections  of  animals  for  breeding.  Devia- 
tions finom  the  normal  presentation.  Suckling  and  artificial  raising  of  calvei^ 
General  management  in  all  case^ 

9  - 
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4.  External  diseases  of  the  larger  useful  farm  anitnals. 

5.  Shoeing.    Treatment  of  the  ordinary  breaks  and  diseases  of  the  hoof. 
Sammer  Term^  five  hours  a  week, — 1.  Cattle-breeding    (continued.)      Stall 

and  pasture  treatment     Use  of  cattle— milk,  fattening  and  draught.    Valuation 
of  fodder  to  be  used. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  exterior  of  the  horse. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  exterior  of  cattle. 

4.  Internal  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Contagious  diseases  and  their 
origin. 

Practical  exercises  of  judging  correctly  of  animals,  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  also  of  wool ;  the  true  modes  of  breeding  and  the  diseases  of  stock 
are  oonstantlj  enforced. 

Pro£  Lidl  lectures  in  the  winter  term,  on — 

1.  Cursory  view  of  the  geognostical  relations  of  Bavaria^ 

2.  Agronomy.  Mold  and  subsoil,  humus,  sand,  clay,  lime,  grayel  and 
alluvial  soils.    Local  aspects  and  their  influence  on  vegetation. 

3.  Agriculture.  Cultivation — working  of  the  soil  by  cultivation,  by  different 
implements.    Improvement  of  soils. 

4.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  Cells  and  vessels  of  plants.  Dif- 
ference in  them.  Contents  of  cells.  Plant-cells  in  their  various  relations. 
Intercellular  tissue.  Nourishment  of  plants.  Motion  of  the  sap.  Production 
by  seeds  and  spores.    Diseases  of  vegetation. 

6.  Morphology.     Root,  stem  and  leaf  organs,  flowers,  fhitts  and  seeds. 
Summer  Tenn. — 1.    Special  plant  culture — grain  fodder  and  root-plants. 
2.  Economical  botany.    The  most  important  weeds  and  poisonous  plants. 
Sboond  Course.     Winter  Term. — 1.  Fruit  culture. 

2.  Cultivation  of  special  plants,  root,  commercial  and  coloring  plants. 
Summer  Term. — 1.  Culture  of  special  plants,  grains,  pulse  and  oil  fruits. 
^Fodder  plants  and  tubers. 

2.  Wine  growing. 

3.  Continuation  of  lectures  on  botany. 

Two  botanical  excursions  are  made  each  week  in  connection  with  this 
course. 

Pro£  Dohlemann  lectures  in  the  winter  term,  on — 

1.  Applied  mathematics.  Recapitulation  of  the  most  necessary  principles 
of^g^bra,  geometry  and  stereometry;  calculation,  division  and  alteration  of 
surfaces;  calculation  of  the  cubic  contents  of  different  bodies. 

2.  General  architecture.  Earth  and  foundation  work.  Construction  of  ore 
pits.  Restoration  of  hewn  stone  and  brick  wall  work.  Stone  binding  for 
pillars.    Chimney  flues,  &a 

3.  Practice  in  drawing.  Drawing  of  situations.  Copying  and  sketching 
of  simple  agricultural  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings.  Drawing  of  agricultu- 
ral imj)lements  and  machinea 

Summer  Term.— 4.  Continuation  of  general  architecture.  Construction  of 
different  kinds  of  vaults;  ornamental  works;  carpenter's  work;  joiner's  and 
locksmith's  work. 

6.  Surveying,  with  exercises  in  the  field.  Explanation  of  the  most  useful 
instruments  for  length  and  angle  measuring.  Solution  of  difiercnt  problems  of 
practical  geometry,  on  the  field  and  in  practice. 

Second  Course.  Winter  Jhm, — Agricultaral  architecture.  Laying  out 
and  construction  of  houses  and  stables.  Buildings  for  the  preservation  of 
ag^cultural  crops,  Ac 

2.  Meadow  management,  with  practical  exercises.  Theory  and  use  of 
different  leveling  instruments.  Water  measuring.  Improvements  of  fields  in 
general.    Drainage.     Irrigation.    Practice  in  leveling  and  water  measuring. 

Professor  Meister  lectured  in  the  winter  term,  three  hours  a  week,  on 

Physical  geography,  the  atmosphere  and  climatology.  The  barometer, 
thermometer,  hygrometer,  and  psychrometer.  Effect  of  dearing  oflf  of  forests. 
Relations  of  temperature  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  and  the  consequent 
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distribution  of  plants.  ■  Peculiarities  of  land  and  sea  climate,  and  their  causes. 
Winds.  Warmth  and  moisture.  AmouDt  of  rain,  dew,  number  of  rainy  days, 
storms,  fiUl  of  hail,  and  their  distribution  over  the  year,  and  the  consequent 
physical  characteristics  of  the  soil.  Explanation  of  the  century  caldhdar,  and 
of  the  so-called  rules  for  determining^  tiie  weatlier.  Temperature  of  the  soil. 
Observations  at  different  deptba  Barometrical  and  thermometrical  measure- 
ment of  heights.     Construction  of  sun-dials. 

Judge  Schlei8inf;;er  lectures  in  the  second  course  twice  a  week,  in  both  terms, 
on  the  general  German  agricultural  law  in  regard  to  the  more  important  private 
rights  and  later  laws  in  regard  to  cultivation. 

This  course  was  comprehensive,  embracing  the  general  principles  of  rights, 
persons  and  things,  and  the  laws  affecting  property,  real  and  personal. 

The  royal  master  of  forests,  Bierdimpfcl,  lectured  in  the  winter  term  on  the 
introduction  to  the  management  of  forests,  the  structure  of  woods,  plants,  and 
their  relation  to  the  air,  climate  and  soil,  and  on  the  definition  of  the  technical 
forest  expressions. 

SumTner  Jhrm. — On  foreit  cultivation,  protection  of  forests.  These  courses 
were  illustrated  by  estcursions  into  the  neighboring  foresta' 

In  addition  to  the  short  and  frequent  botanical  and  other  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood,  long  excursions  are  made,  fVom  time  to  time,  to  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  tiie  students  being  accompanied  on  them  by  one  or  more  profes- 
sors. Special  subjects  are  assigned  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  class  on  which 
to  write  oat  a  detailed  report  As  an  example,  the  last  great  excursion  which 
took  place  previoos  to  my  visit  was  made  to  Northern  Bavaria,  to  Ntimberg, 
and  so  round  to  Augsburg,  to  visit  the  wool  market  in  that  city.  In  the  forme]g 
city,  there  was  at  that  time  a  great  meeting  of  Bavarian  farmers,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  topics;  an  agricultural  convention,  in  other  words. 
That  was  taken  into  the  trip.  That  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  w6ll  as  Franconin, 
through  which  the  direction  lay,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  hop.**. 
Now  two  of  the  students  were  appointed  to  write  out  an  account  of  the 
journey  in  general ;  three  to  write  on  the  culture  of  the  hop ;  two  on  fhiit 
culture,  as  seen  m  the  excursion ;  another  on  irrigation ;  another  on  garlic- 
land;  another  on  the  art  of  manuring;  four  others  on  cattle;  two  others  on  the 
visit  to  Lichtenhof  Agricultural  School ;  another  on  bees ;  two  others  on  the 
wool  market,  kc  A  Aill  report  of  the  excursion,  mostly  written  by  the  students 
themselves,  is  printed  in  connection  with  the  annual  report  of  the  school 

The  nurseries  on  the  farm  are  extensive  and  the  sales  from  them  profitable; 
but  probably  the  brewery  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  establishment 
Here  are  used  more  than  ten  thousand  bushels  of  malt  a  year.  In  the  year 
ending  with  July  Ist,  1863,  it  used  3,668  Bavarian  scheffel,  or  about  11,000 
bushes.  In  the  same  year  over  a  tliousand  bushels  of  potatoes  were  used  in 
the  distillery.    There  were  sold  fix)m  the  nursery,  8,520  trees. 

Just  before  I  was  there  a  terribly  destructive  hailstorm  had  occurred,  and  I 
never  saw  such  magnificent  fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain  so  completely 
riddled  and  ruined.  It  was  painful  to  look  upon.  It  had  given  promise  of  an 
extraordinary  yield  up  to  the  time  of  the  hail,  but  it  was  very  nearly  a  dead 
loss  when  I  saw  it  A  committee  of  appraisers  Ibom  the  insurance  company 
lor  crope  was  on  to  estimate  the  damages.  The  wide-spread  system  of 
insurance^  of  which  the  institute  had  fortunately  availed  itself^  saved  it  fVom 
verj  great  loss^  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  very  heavily  upon  it* 
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I  should  add  that  much  instructioQ  is  giyen  in  the  field  and  the  nurseries,  m. 
(he  barn  and  otlier  parts  of  the  establishment,  bj  practical  demonstrations. 
There  is  a  reading-room,  a  library,  and  extensive  collections  and  other  applianoea 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  LICHTENHOF. 

At  Lichtenhof,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuremberg,  there  is  a  school  of 
agriculture,  established  by  Dr.  Weidenkeller,  in  1832,  as  a  trade-soliool  with 
two  sections,  the  other  section  being  devoted  to  the  mechanical  arts^  with  a 
preparatory  course  common  to  both. 

The  school  of  agriculture  comprises: — 1.  A.  preparatory  sobooL  2.  A  school 
of  husbandry.    3.  A  school  of  agricultural  science. 

1.  The  preparatory  school  is  intended  to  receive  lads  whose  education  has 
been  neglected,  and  in  it  they  are  taught  the  following  subjects: — Religion, 
two  hours  per  week;  principles  of  theoretical  agriculture,  two;  practical 
agriculture,  four;  arithmetic,  four ;  reading,  one;  calligraphy,  four;  German  lan- 
guage, four;  geography,  two;  natural  history,  two ;  drawing,  eight.    Total,  33. 

2.  The  school  of  husbandry  is  intended  to  educate  farmers,  bailifia,  and 
managers.  The  instruction  occupies  a  year,  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects: — Religion,  two  hours  per  week;  German  language,  four;  chemistry, 
two;  arithmetic,  four;  geograpliy,  two;  drawing;  three;  calligraphy,  four; 
theoretical  agriculture,  six;  practical  agriculture^  four.    Total,  31  hours. 

3.  The  school  of  agricultural  science  is  intended  to  render  young  men 
capable: — 1,  of  managing  and  cultivating  farms  of  moderate  size;  2,  of  being 
admitted  into  a  central  school  of  agriculture,  or  into  the  Munich  Veterinary 
School.  The  instruction  occupies  three  years,  and  there  were  in  1862-68, 
tliirty-nine  pupils  of  the  first,  eighteen  of  the  second,  and  filVeen  of  the  third 
year;  in  all  seventy-two  pupils. 

%    These  numbers  show  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  studies.    The  school  of  husbandry  had  only  two  pupils,  the 
preparatory  school  eight,  which  makes  a  total  of  eighty-two  pupils,  for  whom 
there  are  thirteen  professors  and  three  masters. 
The  programme  of  the  school  of  agricultural  science  is  as  followa: — 
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Religion, 
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Practical  agriculture,. 

Zoology, 

General  and  special  botany, 

Pure  mineralogy, 

Applied  mineralogy, 

Physics, 

Chemistry, 

Arithmetic^ 
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German  language, 
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Mr.  0,  L.  Flint  thus  speaks  of  his  visit  to  this  school: — 

This  institute  m  about  a  mile  from  Niimberg  towards  the  south.  It  was 
founded  in  1832,  by  Dr.  Weidenkeller.  The  farm,  orimnally  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  almost  barren,  was  gradually  changed  into  a  good  soil,  now 
apparently  fertile  flpd  productive,  by  the  students. 
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The  stately  buildings  of  the  institute  stand  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and 
on  the  left  the  botanic  garden.  Tlie  buildings  are  in  a  modem  style,  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  the  antique  stru(!tures  in  the  neighborhood.  The  dwelling 
of  the  inspector  is  within  the  college  indosure,  as  also  that  of  Mrs.  Weidenkel- 
ler,  and  just  beyond,  the  dormitories  for  eighty  students,  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
laboratory,  a  spacious  eating-saloon,  which  serves  idso  as  a  work-room,  a 
library  and  wash-room. 

The  botanical  garden  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  agricultural  plants, 
arranged  in  the  Linnsean  order,  besides  many  of  the  more  common  forest  trees. 
The  garden  of  the  institute  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  fhiits  also  joins 
the  botanical  garden.  Among  the  fruit  trees  stands  the  monument  to  Dr. 
Weidenkeller,  the  founder.  A  little  way  beyond  lies  the  experimental  field. 
The  improved  grounds  near  by  contain  a  good  nursery  of  trees.  In  a  little 
grove  on  a  knolX  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  majesty,  King  Max.  A  broad 
space  is  devoted  to  ornamental  plants  and  fkrm  crops.  The  experimental  field 
is  about  two  acres  in  extent  There  is  also  a  hop-garden  on  a  piece  of 
reclaimed  swamp.    This  piece  was  improved  by  the  pupils  without  much  cost. 

Near  the  main  building  stands  a  second,  which  contains  the  collections. 
They  consist  of  skeletons  and  anatomical  preparations,  a  crocodile,  birds, 
domestic  game  and  some  malformations,  several  models  of  systems  of  irrigation, 
ooUections  of  insects,  minerals,  &c. 

The  stocks  of  bees  were  presented  by  Dzierzon,  and  are  therefore  of  special 
interest.  The  mode  of  operation  is  easily  seen  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
hives. 

The  farm  buildings  consist  of  cow  and  horse  stalls,  shed  and  coach-house. 
There  were  about  thirty  cows,  consisting  of  AUgauers  and  Simmenthalers,  a 
few  Ansbachers  and  Ellingers.  The  roof  of  the  cow-house  is  built  of  wood, 
tlie  sides  of  stone. 

The  instruction  at  this  institute  is  not  strictly  s^ricultural.  Much  of  it,  in 
fiict,  has  no  more  bearing  on  agricultural  than  on  any  other  calling.  Religion, 
the  German  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  zoology  and  drawing  are 
prescribed  studies  in  the  first  year.  Agpriculture  and  practical  agricultural 
exercises  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention,  but  they  don^t  seem  to  be  especially 
prominent  in  the  programme. 

The  second  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  with  a  little  botany,  geometry, 
mineralogy  and  history  added,  while  in  the  third  year,  agricultural  chemistry, 
fiirm  accounts,  rural  architecture,  machinery,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
animals,  veterinary  medicine,  drawing,  riding,  fencing,  and  other  practical 
exercises,  come  in  and  add  variety. 

This  institute  ranks  as  intermediate  in  the  list  of  Bavarian  agricultural 
schools. 

AORICtTLTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  SCHLBISSHEIM. 

The  school  of  practical  &rming  at  Schleissheim  was  founded  in  1822  as  an 
institute  for  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  agriculture,  after  the  model  of 
Hohenheim,  but  the  plan  was  more  fully  carried  out  at  Weihenstephan,  and 
tfais  institution  has  been  carried  on  (4>parently  to  Illustrate  the  pursuit  of 
■gricoltare  under  difficulties. 

Mr.  Flint  thus  describes  his  visit  in  1863  :— 

The  estate  consists  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  axsres,  and  like  many 
other  eetabliahmests  of  the  kind,  it  possesses  a  fine  old  royal  residence  or 
chateau,  the  whole  lying  in  an  immense,  but  not  very  fertile  valley.  I  have 
seen  it  intimated  that  the  lands  were  so  decidedly  inferior  and  unproductive 
that  the  intention  of  the  government  in  giving  it  over  to  the  school  to  be 
managed  by  scientific  men  was  to  put  the  value  of  scientific  principles  in  agri- 
colture  to  the  severest  possible  test  I  believe,  if  such  was  the  case,  that  there 
h«8  been  little  reason  to  exult  in  the  triumphs  gained  over  such  powerful 
natural  obstacles  as  a  poor  soil  and  an  ungenu&  <dimate,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  to  be  as  great  a  mistake  to  select  land  for  a  model  farm,  or  an  agricultu- 
ral ooU^e  farm,  that  is  much  below  the  average  of  natural  fertility,  as  it 
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would  be  to  select  one  very  mach  above  it.  In  the  first  case  even  scientific 
managemeDt  can  hardly  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  a  fiiilure  to 
produce  high  crops,  and  in  the  latter,  it  would  not  get  the  credit  of  whatever  it 
did  produce.  Neither  would  be  a  fair  test  of  the  skill  and  science  applied 
to  it. 

The  character  of  the  soil  led  to  the  early  adoption  of  a  twenty  years  rotation, 
in  which  wheat  came  in  but  once,  oats  five  times,  rye  and  barley  one  year 
each,  grass  occupying  six  years,  and  one  year  being  given  over  to  an  idle 
fallow. 

Tlie  buildings  are  old  and  immense  in  extent,  arranged  in  the  form  of  paral- 
lelograms, with  broad  open  courts  or  yards  between.  The  whole  has  an  air  of 
majestic  desolation.  I  do  not  think  palaces  especially  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  agncultural  schools.  The  endless  stables  were  partially  occupied 
by  horses  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  cavalry. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  more  practical  than  theoretical,  that  is,  of  the 
time  devoted  to  study  and  training,  two-thirds  is  given  to  practical  work  and 
one-third  to  theoretical. 

The  theoretical  instruction,  Which  comes  mostly  in  winter  and  on  rainy  days 
in  summer,  when  it  becomes  impracticable  to  work  out  doors,  embraces — 

1.  Religion.     A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  religion  and  biblical  history. 

2.  Elementary  studies,  arithmetic,  orthography.  In  arithmetic,  the  funda- 
mental rules  and  fractions,  exeit^ises  in  reducmg  common  currencies,  weights 
and  measures,  and  measurements  of  space.  It  is  especially  mathematics 
applied  to  agriculture.     As  large  a  proportion  as  possible  is  mental. 

About  an  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  orthography,  to  teach  correct  writing 
and  language,  and  to  develop  facility  in  writing.  It  includes  examples  of 
receipts,  bil^  notices,  &c. 

3.  Agriculture.  On  climate,  atmosphere,  knowledge  and  estimation  of 
kinds  of  soil  and  their  cultivation  or  working.  On  machines  and  implements, 
their  manufacture  and  repair,  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed  and  their 
use,  the  handling  and  management  of  sowing,  threshing  and  cutting  machines, 
to  g^ard  against  accidents.  On  the  formation  of  manure  heaps  and  the 
manufacture  of  manure,  the  application  of  different  sorts  of  manure.  On  the 
knowledge  of  seeds,  and  the  different  methods  of  sowing  and  planting.  The 
treatment  of  plants  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  reduction  of  different 
feeding  substances  to  the  hay  value.  Estimation  of  the  necessary  requirements 
of  manure.  On  Uie  various  methods  of  harvesting,  threshing,  preservation  and 
drying.  On  the  valuation  of  fruits.  On  the  arrangement  and  keeping  of  simple 
farm  registers.     Plan  and  model  drawing  from  measurement. 

Technical  EMPLOYMEirra— On  milk  and  the  products  of  milk.  On  the 
erection  and  management  of  brandy  distilleries,  and  the  suitable  materials  to 
use. 

Culture  of  Mowing  Lands. — Preliminary  instruction.  1.  Leveling  by  the 
application  of  the  level  and  other  instruments.  2.  Measuring  of  level  surfaces, 
lines,  angles,  and  figures;  triangles,  quadrangles,  right  angles,  the  circle,  prac- 
tical exercises  in  these  operations.  3.  Laying  out  trenches  and  dams  for 
water  or  irrigated  meadows,  calculation  of  bodies  of  water,  and  the  require- 
ments of  water  for  irrigated  meadows.    4.  Tools  for  field  culture 

The  practical  management  of  meadowa  Study  of  meadow  or  field  plante. 
Requirements  of  seed  and  time  of  sowing.  Seed  raising.  Manuring  mowings 
with  bam  and  compost  manures,  with  liquid  and  artificial  manures;  the  liay 
harvest  and  its  yield.  Preparation  of  brown  hay ;  care  and  improvement  of 
meadows  other  than  irrigation. 

DaAiNAaE. — When  and  how  to  be  applied.  The  work  preparatory  to 
draining. 

Cattle  Brbbdtno. — Application  of  anatomy  to  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  breeding.  The  various  breeds  and  their  characteristics.  Explanation  of 
particular  methods  of  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle,  through  the  introduction 
of  foreign  males,  and  through  in  and  in  breeding,  ftc. 

1.  Explanation  of  characteristics  according  to  the  kind  of  use  required, 
feeding  for  beef,  milk  and  draught 

2.  Choice  of  animals  for  breeding,  according  to  age,  use,  special  points. 
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3.  Treatment  of  the  breeding  animal,  feeding  and  care. 

4.  Parturition.    Treatment  immediately  after. 

6.  Management  of  the  cal£  Methods  of  raising.  Quantity  and  qualit/  of 
milk  for  its  nourishment 

6.  Feeding,  management  and  care  of  the  young  animal  up  to  the  period  of 
use. 

7.  The  same  of  the  fuU-grown  animaL  Quantity  and  quality  of  food  fbr 
milking,  &ttening,  and  working  animals.  Housing  of  sheep,  product  of  wool, 
and  the  cleansing  of  it 

8.  Adaptation  to  work. 

t     9.  Purchase  and  sale  of  animals,  eepecially  the  horse. 

The  students  are  .instructed  in  veterinary  manipulations,  which  as  fiir  as  pos- 
sible are  applied  to  practice.  Bleeding  at  several  points  in  different  animals. 
Treatment  of  wounds,  Ac    Shoeing  of  horses  and  oxen. 

The  proper  management  of  forests  in  all  its  branches,  also  forms  a  part  of  the 
instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  fiuit  trees. 

Excursions  are  also  made  to  neighboring  estates  for  the  purposes  of  observa- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  written  out  by  the  pupila  Money  is  sometimes 
appropriated  by  the  government  to  defhky  the  expenses  of  long  excursions. 

Experiments  are  conducted  in  the  making  of  implements,  Uie  applicatioii 
of  manures,  and  the  cultivation  of  plant& 

There  is  a  collection  of  models,  a  herbarium,  a  library,  and  tools  and  work- 
shops for  repairing  the  smaller  agricultural  implements,  and  the  preparation  of 
models.  The  students  are  held  to  a  pretty  strict^ line  of  conduct;  neatness^ 
order  and  industry  are  inculcated  and  required.  An  examination  takes  place 
at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  prizes  are  awarded  according  to  merit 

The  number  of  cows  kept  is  ninety;  the  number  of  yokes  of  oxen,  thirty- 
six.  They  make  cheese  and  butter.  The  age  of  the  students  varies  from 
sixteen  to  twenty.  The  tuition,  board,  Ac.,  amounts  to  about  eighty  florins,  or 
about  thirty-three  dollars.  Each  stut^ent  costs  the  government  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  florins,  but  the  balance  is  made  up  firom  the  public 
treasury. 

The  young  men  are  certainly  not  liable  to  acquire  luxurious  habits  here.  I 
visited  them,  by  invitation  of  Professor  Anselm,  teacher  of  agriculture,  while 
they  were  at  supper,  and  had  various  opportunities  for  oonversatioil  with 
several  of  them.  Tlieir  fare  appeared  to  be  what,  in  our  reformatory  and 
correctional  institutions,  would  be  called  "  veiy  hard,"  and  yet  they  seemed  to 
be  quite  contented  and  happy. 

I  should  think  the  institution  well  calculated  to  send  out  a  hardy,  frugal, 
intelligent,  industrious  class  of  young  men,  who  might  testify  with  regard  to 
their  training  as  Socrates  did  with  regard  to  Xautippe,  "  being  flrmly  convinced 
that"  in  case  I  should  be  able  to  endure  her,  I  should  be  able  to  endure  all 
others." 

There  is  nothing  imposing  in  the  buildings  or  their  arrangement  They  are 
substantially  buiU  of  stone,  in  low,  long  ranges  surrounding  a  large  yard  or 
open  space.  There  is  a  blacksmith's  and  a  wheelwright's  shop  in  a  part  of  the 
range,  and  many  agricultural  implements  are  turned  out  here  by  the  slow 
processes  of  hand  labor,  some  of  them  exoellent,  but  all  rather  more  remark" 
able  for  strength  than  elegance. 

ISBTBtTCnON  Df  VORBSTST  ASD  HORTIOULTURB. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  agricultural  section  of  the  real 
gymnasium  and  the  trade  schools,  l£ere  are  arranged  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
univereity  at  Munich,  and  another  special  course  of  two  yean  in  the  royal 
forestry  school  at  Aschaffenberg. 

2.  'Hie  lectures  on  botany  and  vegetable  physiology  in  the  university,  the 
practical  work  of  the  botanical  garden,  and  the  plantations  of  the  public  paries 
and  grounds,  afford  rare  opportuni^  for  horticultural  study  as  well  as  land- 
acape  gardeniiig. 
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SFlOIAt  fiOHOOLB  POE  WOMEV. 

Beddes  the  nmnerous  schools  of  the  usual  grades  for  girls  and  young  ladies 
in  Munich,  there  are  several  institutions  of  a  peculiar  character  to  prepare  them 
fcr  profitable  occupations.  Under  the  lead  of  teTenil  noble  women,  among 
Wbom  are  Mrs.  Maria  Yon  Weber,  Eugenia  Dollman,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Klentze,  Mrs.  Maria  Yolk,  daughter  of  Kolbach,  Caroline  Hay,  and 
others,  an  Art  School  for  Young  Women  has  been  instituted — one  of  the  first  ^ 
ef  its  kmd  in  Qermany.  Beginning  in  a  small  hired  apartment,  they  bought 
models,  procured  the  services  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  dra^ang — a  pupil  of 
LeutEe  before  he  came  to  this  country,  and  opened  the  school ;  and  before  the 
dose  of  the  first  year  numbered  twenty-four  eager  pupils.  The  second  year 
opened  with  a  dees  in  painting,  under  the  instruction  of  an  eminent  artist — . 
and  during  the  following  winter,  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  school  on  .Es- 
thetics and  the  History  of  Art^  by  a  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts— 
the  object  of  the  school  being  to  train  its  pupils  to  become  themselves  teadiere 
of  drawing  and  painting,  and  designers  of  patterns  for  various  textile  fiibrics^ 
household  fiimiture  and  ornamentation. 

Tben  is  also  another  institution  for  training  girls  between  the  ages  of  thir. 
teen  and  sixteen  for  commercial  business.  It  has  been  supported  for  several 
years  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Adolph  Remenschmied,  a  philanthropic  merchant 
of  Munidi.  The  branches  taught  are  sudi  as  are  usually  required  in  Schools  of 
6omnieroe  for  Young  Men,  and  are  d^pigned  to  fit  young  women  to  judge  of 
Mm  <|flal{ty  of  goods,  effect  sales,  keep  accounts  for  others,  and  for  independent 
business  for  themselves,  if  they  should  have  the  talent  and  opportunity. 

€hraduate8  of  this  school  are  already  in  responsible  situations  as  book-keepers 
and  manageM  of  business  for  themselves  and  othere. 

^e  success  of  the  school  has  led  to  the  establidiment  of  similar  institutions 
In  other  commercial  cities  of  Germany. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Duchj  of  Brunswick,  on  an  area  of  1,526  square  miles,  com- 
prised in  two  portions  widely  separated,  had  in  1861,  282,400  inhab- 
itants. 

The  governmental  supervision  of  public  schools  belongs  to  a  divis- 
ion in  the  department  of  the  Interior,  in  which  the  consistory  of  the 
Lutheran  church  is  largely  represented.  The  system*  and  statistics 
of  public  sdiools  and  education  in  1867,  were  as  follows : 

1«  Elementary  Schools:  379 .parish  schools  in  rural  districts,  with 
406  teachers  atid  33,700  pupils ;  41  village  and  city  public  schools, 
with  25d  teachers  and  12,000  pupils. 

2.  Secondary  Schools :  5  Classical  Gymnasium,  (including  1  real 
School  and  1  progj-mnasium,)  with  67  teachers,  871  pupils^  besides 
21  latin  classes  in  other  schools. 

8.  Superior  School:  Collegium  Carolinum,  with  a  classical,  tech- 
nical, and  commercial  department,  with  25  professors  and  180  pupils, 
including  the  technical  division,  which  has  an  independent  course. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools :  The  technical  department  of 
the  Collegium  Carolinum  with  eight  special  schools ;  1  carpenters 
school ;  1  agricultural  school ;  8  secondary  and  every-trade  schools  ; 
1  theological  seminary;  2  normal  schools  for  common  school  teachers^ 
5  young  ladies'  seminaries ;  1  institute  for  deaf  mutes ;  1  school  for 
the  blind ;  5  orphan  asylums ;  2  rescue  and  reform  schools  ;  5  infant 
gardens  and  schools  ;  S  parish  schools  for  Catholic  children ;  1  Jewish 
institution  with  an  endowment  of  $100,000. 

TBCHNICAL  COLLEQE  AT  BRUNSWICK. t 

The  Collbgiuh  CAROLiNUif,  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  prepares 
young  men  by  a  scientific  and  technical  education,  for  the  special 
careers  of — mechanicians,  civil  engineers,  architects,  metallurgists 
for  mining  and  salt  works,  nmnufacturing  or  dispensing  chemists, 
forest  engineers,  agriculturists,  officers  for  railways  and  roads,  and 
surveyors, 

'Fonan  aecoant  of  tba  ■ystem  of  Publie  ItMtractlon  In  Daehy  of  Brunswick,  6«e  Spoeial  Re- 
port on  Natfonal  tklucatSon,  Part  I,  German  States. 

VTht  dctallt  of  Uio  T^hnieal  OoUege  tao  taken  from  the  veport  oi  the  French  Commlttion, 
and  tlie  Programmea  of  the  Inatltatlcm. 
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From  the  comprehensive  curriculum^  each  pupil  chooses  the  sub* 
jeets  required  for  his  future  destination.  But  when  the  pupil  has 
entered  his  name  for  a  particular  line  of  studies,  and  he  wishes  io 
obtain  from  the  College  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  he  is  obliged  to 
follow  all  the  courses  taught  in  that  technical  branch. 

Besides  these  special  studies  there  are  college  courses  of  litera- 
ture, living  language.?,  history,  general  and  political  geography,  sta- 
tistics, political  economy,  which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  follow 
as  useful  adjuncts  to  the  scientific  teaching. 

The  duration  of  the  complete  studies  of  the  nine  technical  divis- 
ions is  fixed  iCs  follows ; 

1 .  Construction  of  machines,  .... 

2.  Civil  engineering,  construction  and  architecture, 

3.  Metal  works  and  salt  mines,  .... 

4.  Manufacturing  chemistry,  ..... 

5.  Dispensing  chemistry,  .  .  -  .  - 

6.  Forest  economy,  ...... 

7.  Agricultural  economy,  ..... 

8.  Service  of  railways  and  posts,  .... 

9.  Government  survey,  .  -  -  -  - 

The  teaching  elementary  mathematics,  experimental  physics,  gen- 
eral chemistry,  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  free- 
hand drawing,  is  common  to  all  the  divisions.  Proof  of  sufficient 
preparatory  instruction  is  required  for  admission  to  each  division. 

At  the  end  of  every  year's  studies,  the  Director  and  professors 
decide  as  to  the  passing  of  the  pupils  to  the  upper  class  of  their 
division.  Those  whose  proficiency  is  doubtful  have  to  undergo,  on 
their  return  after  the  vacation,  a  special  examination,  afler  which  the 
decision  is  given.  A  pupil  who  has  followed  the  complete  courses 
of  his  division  receives  on  leaving  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

Besides  the  pupils  regularly  matriculated  for  the  technical  divisions, 
free  students  are  admitted  to  certain  courses,  as  well  as  to*the  lessons 
in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture ;  young  men  are  at  all  times 
admitted  to  the  class-rooms  and  studies. 

Numerous  and  well  arranged  collections  and  a  good  library  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  professors  and  the  use  of  pupils. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  hours  alloted  weekly  to 
each  branch  of  instruction  for  the  special  divisions  for  a  half-year. 

The  pupils  who  do  not  fbllow  tlie  plan  of  studies  indicated  for  any 
special  branch,  do  not  receive  the  certificate  relating  thereto. 

First    Technical  Division, — Mechanicians,   OonstructorSy  SfC. 
In  order  to  shotten  the  length  of  the  studies,  the  pupils  begin  to 
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attend  the  special  courses  before  their  instruction  in  the  higher 
mathematics  is  completely  terminated.  The  courses  of  construction 
of  machines  are  to  follow  simultaneously  and  in  connexion  with  those 
of  mechanics,  the  studj  of  machines,  or  projects,  and  exercises  of 

construction. 

Honn  per  WMk 
Fint  Year. — Ist  Term.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,            ------  5 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,          -            -            -            -            -  -      5 

Knowledge  of  instruments,      -•>•--.  2 

Experimental  physics,        -            •            -            -            -            -  -5 

Inorganic  chemistry,    --            -            -            -            -            -  5 

Free-hand  drawing,            -           -           -           -           -•-  -    — 

2d  Term. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometry,  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Equations,        ........2 

Analytical  geometry,  ------,      5 

Practical  geometry*,    -------5 

Experimental  chemistry,  second  course,  -  -  -  -      6 

Drawing  of  plans*,       -  -  -  -  -'-  -  — 

free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    — 

Second  Year. — 3d  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  1st  course,    -  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  1st  course,         .....  4 

Mineralogy,  --...-..5 

Technical  chemistry,  1st  course,  .....  5 

Drawing  of  machines,        -  -  -  --  -  -    — 

« 

4th  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  2d  course,  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  2d  conrse,  -  ....  4 

Geology,     ---.-..-.5 
Mechanics,  1st  conrse,  ......  4 

Elements  of  building  construction,  -  -  -  -  -      4 

Drawing  of  machines,  -  -  -  -  -  .         — 

Second  Techniccd  Division, —  Construction  of  Buildings, 

The  divisions  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  for  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  for  architecture  have  nearly  all  the  preparatory  studies  in 
common  ;  they  have  also  several  points  in  common  with  the  special 
studies.  So,  when  the  pupila  have  decided  for  one  or  other  of  the 
eight  subdivisions,  it  is  only  in  the  exercises  of  drawing,  projects  and 
the  applications  relating  thereto,  that  their  teaching  differs  fnnn  that 
of  the  other  two  subdivisions. 

Honts  p«r  week. 
First  Year, — 1st  Term.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     -..«^--5 
Geometry  and  trigonometry,    -  .  -  •  -  -  5 

Knowledge  of  instruments,  -  -  -  -  -  -      2 


*Tbe9eeonrses  lune  not  compniMry;  bat  th«  pupils  ue  auiMsUy  recommended  to  IbUow 
pimetuall J  the  courses  comprised  la  their  8tudleS|  and  not  tfi  nesioct  thOM  ▼Uch  tend,  to  «ha 
cenenl  culture  of  the  min4> 
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Experimental  phjsics,  let  course, 

Inorganic  chemistry,  -  -  -  - 

Freeiand  drawing,  *  •  . 

2d  Term. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
Theory  of  equations,    -  -  -  - 

Analytical  geometry,  .  -  -  - 

Practical  geometry,       -  -  -  - 

Experimental  physics,       -  -  -  - 

Drawing  of  plans,        -  -  -  - 

Free-hand  drawing,^  -  -  -       *     - 

Second  Year. — 3d  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  1st  coarse,    - 

Descriptive  geometry,  Vst  course, 

Land  surveying*,  -  -  -  -  - 

Technical  chemistry,    -  •  -  - 

Mineralogy,  >  -  -  -  - 

History  "Of  architecture,  1  St  course, 

Drawing  of  ornaments;     ...  * 

4th  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  2d  course, 

Descriplivo  geometry,  2d  course,  *  » 

Higher  land  surveying*,    - 

Geology,  -  -  -  -  * 

Mechanics,  Ist  coulrse,        -  --  -w  .. 

Elements  of  building  construction,  1st  course, 

Drawing  of*ornamenta,     -  -  -  . 

Architectural  drawing,  .  •  . 

Third  Fear.— 6th  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  Sd  course,     .  .  - 

Deicriptive  geometry,  8d  course. 

Technical  physics,  1st  course. 

Mechanics,  2d  course,  ... 

Elements  of  building  construction,  2d  course. 

Architectural  drawing  and  construction, 

6th  Term. 

Technical  phrsics,  2d  course. 

Mathematical  physics,  2d  course. 

Mechanics,  8d  course,        -  -  -  - 

Elements  of  building  construction,  3d  course, 

History  of  architecture,  2d  course, 

Building  materials,       .... 

Architectual  drawing  and  construction,    - 


Honn  per  mek. 
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Fourth  Year, — 7th  Term. 


Analytical  mechanics. 
Mechanics  of  building, 
Roads  and  railways. 
Building  of  Bridges, 
Civil  law,    - 
Drawing  of  buildings, 
Architectural  projects, 
Landscape  drawing, 


4 
2 

4 
4 
3 
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Boon  per  w«ek. 
8th  Tebm. 

Hydraulic  oonstrpctions^    --.••..4 
Study  of  machines,        -  -  -  -  -  ...  4 

Law  relating  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  -  -  •  •  -      9 

Drawing  of  constructions,        ........ 

Architectural  project^        -  -  -  -  -  -  -    — 

Landscape  drawing,      --•.-..         — 

Third  Technical  Division — Sah  Mines  and  Metallurgical  Works. 

These  two  subdivisions  require  the  same  preparatory  studies. 
For  the  salt-mines  a  sound  knowledge  of  geology  and  fossils  is  re* 
quired,  and  ft>r  metaUorgical  works  great  proficiency  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy. 

Hours  per  week 
First  Year,— Ut  Tekm.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

Geometiy  and  trigonometry,    -----  ,  5 

Knowleci^  of  instruments*,  -  •  -  -  -  -      a 

Experimental  physics,  Ist  course,        -  -  *      '     •  -  5 

Inorganic  chemistry,  -------5 

Free-hand  drawing,      **---,-         — 

2d  Tebx. 

Steieometnr  and  spherical  trigonometry,  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Theory  and  equations,  --••-..2 
Analytical  geometry,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

Practical  geometry*,     -----.-5 

Experimental  physics,  2d  course,  -  -  •  -  -      6 . 

Drawing  of  plans*,        ---.-*-         — 
Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    — 

Second  Year.^Sp  Tssy. 

Diffi*rentialcalcula8,  Ist  course,    -           "           -           -           -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  1st  course,         -           -           -           -           -  4 

Technical  physics,  1st  course,        •           -           -           -           -  -      a 

Chemical  physics,          -           -           -*-           -           -           -  a 

Mineralogy,  ---•t»^--6 

Drawine  of  machines,              ......  — 

Manipulations  in  the  laboratory,                          -           -           •  -    — 

4th  Tebm. 

Diflbrential  calculus,  2d  course,     -           ...           •           •  •      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  2d  course,         .           -           •           •           .  4 

Technioal  physics,  2d  course,        •           •*         '  •           •           •  -2 

Geology,           -           -           -•-           -'•           -           •  5 
Mechanics,  1st  course,        -*«---.4 

Elements  of  construction,        ......  4 

Drawing  of  machines  and  constructions;  manipulations,           •  •    -^ 

Third  year.— 6th  Teex. 

Mechanics,  2d  course,        .^,.-.-5 
MinenUogical  Qxercises,  ....--  2 

Elements  of  construction,  2d  course,         -  -  -  -  •4 

Projects  of  metallnigical  works,  -.---         — 

Manipulations  in  the  laboratory,  •  -  •  -  -  -    — 

6th  Teem. 

Mechanies,  dd  ooorse,  •  •  •  •  •4  or  5 

Metallurgy,  -  •  •  -  -  -  -  2  or  3 
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Qeological  exercises,  - 
Elements  of  construction,  Sd  course, 
Projects  of  mettUlurgicai  works, 
Manipulations  in  the  laboratory. 


Hoon  per  week. 

2 
4 


Fourth  Technical  Division, —  Technical  Chemistry. 

Besides  a  profound  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  the  pupils  of  tliis 
division  must  know  something  about  the  construction  of  machines  and 
buildings.  An  acquaintance  with  descriptive  geometry  is  consequent- 
ly necessary  for  them. 

In  the  third  year  they  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  manip* 
ulations  in  the  laboratory. 

Hoam  per  week. 


First  r«ar.— 1st  Tsrm. 


Arithmetic  and  algebra,     - 
Geometry  and  trigonometry,    - 
Experimental  physics,  1st  course, 
Inorganic  chemistry,     - 
FreeSiand  drawing, 


2d  Term. 

Stereometry  and  trigonometry ;  physics,  - 
Experimental  physics,  2d  course, 
Organic  chemistry,  -  -  - 

Botany,  -  -  -  . 

Free-liand  drawing,  -  -  - 


Second  Year. — Sd  Term. 

Decriptive  geometry,  Ist  course,    -  -  - 

Chemical  physics,  -  - 

Technical  chemistry,  Ist  course,    -  -  . 

Technical  physics,  1st  course. 

Mineralogy,  .  -  .  .  - 

Drawing  of  machines  and  laboratory  manipulations, 

4th  Tebx. 

Descriptive  geometry,  2d  course, 
Technical  chemistry,  2d  course,  ... 

Technical  physics,  2d  course,         ... 
Geology,  .----. 

Drawing  of  machines  and  laboratory  manipulations, 

Third  Year. — 5th  Term. 

Elements  of  machinery,     .... 
Statistics,  -  -  -  .        •    . 

Projects  of  manufactories  and  working  in  the  laboratory, 

6th  Tehm. 
Political  economy,  -  -  -  .  . 

Projects  of  manufactories  and  working  in  the  laboratory. 


•5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 


4 
2 
5 
2 
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5 


4 
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jPV/iA  Technical  Division. — Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

The  pharmaceutical  studies  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  practical 
apprenticeship. 
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Hours  p«r  wrek. 

Fint  y«ir.— 18T  Term.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,    ......  5 

Experimental  physics,  Ist  course,  •  -  -  -  -      5 

Jnori^anic  chenuHtry,  ---.---5 
Manipulation  in  the  laboratory,    -  -  -  -  -  .    .— 

2d  Term. 

Experimental  physics,  2d  course,  -  -  •  •  -5 

Organic  chemistry,  ---....5 
Boiany,  -.---....5 
Pliarmacy,  ---.--.-5 
Chemical  jurisprudence,  •  -  -  -  •  -      2 

Manipulation  m  the  laboratory,  -  •  •  -  -         — 

Second  Year, — 3d  Term. 
Ifineralogy,  -  -  -  --  -  -  -5 

Zoology*  ---...--  5 

Pharmacognosy,     -----..-4 

Chemical  physics,  .......2 

Manipulation  in  the  laboratory,     -  -  -  •  -  -—     . 

Sixth  Technical  Division, — Forest  Economy, 
The  plan  of  studies  here  separates  the  special  from  the  prepara- 
tory studies.  The  pupils  in  the  forest  service  of  the  country  are 
advised  to  follow  the  first  year  of  this  division  immediately  on  leav- 
ing the  primary  or  other  elementary  schools,  and  then  to  have  a 
year's  practical  apprenticeship  in  the  forests,  before  thej  come  to  fol- 
low the  special  course  of  the  second  year. 

Houn  per  wrek. 
First  Year.— 18T  Term.  

• 

Arithmetic  and  algebra,      -  -  -  -  -  •  -5 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,    -  -  -  •  -  ,         -  5 

Experimental  physics,  1st  course,  -  -  -  •  -5 

Inorganic  chemistry,    .......5 

Zoology, .  .5 

Mmeralogy,       ........5 

2d  Term. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometry,  •  •  -  -      5 

Practical  geometry,       ......  .5 

Experimental  physics,  2d  coarse,  -  •  -  -  -      5 

Organic  chemistry,        .......5 

Botany,  --.---..•.  5 
Geology,  -  . 5 

Second  Year,— 3i>  Tbrji. 

Mathematical  exercises,         --  •  -           -           •  Sto4 

Climatology  and  knowledge  of  soils,  .....  2 

Physiology  of  forest  plants,            -  •  *           •           •  .4 

Forest  botany  and  culture  of  forests,  ....  6 

Valuations  of  forests,         -            -  -  .            .•.  -S 

Forest  history  and  statistics,     •  >  •           -           •       ,    .  2 

Civil  Law,  -           -           -           -  -  -           .           .'.3 

4th  Terji. 

Mathematical  exercises,      -  -  •  •  •  •  2to4 

Oiiganiaation  of  labor,  ......  4 
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Protection  of  forests. — ^Forest  insocto, 

Forest  economy  and  police, 

Utilization  of  forests, 

Filements  of  the  chase, 

Forest  laws,  ... 


Bonis  per  week 

-  4 
4 

-  8 
2 

-  S 


Seventh  Technical  ZHvisian, — Rural  Economy.  • 

The  pupils  are  advised  to  separate  their  studies  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  preceding  division. 

Hooxs  per  neek. 
Pint  Year  —1st  Term.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     - 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,    - 

Experimental  physics,  1st  course,  * 

Inorganic  chemistry, 

Zoology,      -  -  -  -  - 

Mineralogy^       -  -  -  • 

2d  Term. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometry»  - 
Practical  geometry,       .  -  - 

Experimental  physics,  2d  coarse)  • 

Organic  chemistry,        -  -  - 

Botany,       -  -  - 

Geology,  -  .  - 

Drawing  of  plan^ 


Seoomd 

Agricultural  economy. 

Anatomy  of  domestic  animals, 

Itearing  of  cattle. 

Rearing  of  horses. 

Technical  chemistry. 

General  knowleilge  of  machines*, 

Agricultural  book-keeping. 


Fear.— Sd  Tebx. 


4th  Term. 


Theory  of  agriculture  proper. 

Culture  of  plants. 

Diseases  of  domestic  animals. 

Elements  of  surgery  and  medicine. 

Valuation  Of  farm  property,  -  -  . 

Elements  of  agricultural  building  constmction/ 

Manipulations  in  tlie  laboratory. 

Third  Year.— 5th  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  dd  course. 

Descriptive  geometry,  3d  course. 

Technical  physics*,  -  -  -  . 

Mechanics,  2d  course,  -  -  .  . 

Construction  of  machines,  1st  course, 

Elements  of  building  construction,  2d  course. 

Construction  of  machines  (exercises,) 


6th  Term. 


Technical  physics,  2d  coarse. 
Mathematical  physics,  • 
Mechanics,  3d  course. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


2 

4 
2 
6 

2 
4 


S 
2 

4 
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Hoon  per  weak. 
Constraction  of  machines,  2d  coarse,  ....  2 

Study  of  machines,  2d  coarse ,       -  -  -  -  -  -      4 

Elements  of  buildinf  construction,  3d  course,  ...  4 

Constraction  of  mscnines  (exercises,)       -  -  -  •  •    -*- 

« 

Fomtk  Fear.— 7th  Term. 

Analjctical  mechanics*,      .......4 

Mechiuiics  of  building,  ......  2 

Construction  of  machines,  Sd  coarse,       •  -  -  -  •      2 

Study  of  machines,        -  -  -•.  .  .  .  4 

Civil  engineering*,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -4 

Construction  of  machines  (exercises),  ....         — 

Eighth  Technical  Division, — Railways  and  Beads, 

The  knowledge  necessary  for  admission  into  this  division  are  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  geography,  statistics,  the  liistory  of  modem 
languages  and  literature. 

Bows  pBt  ««ek. 
First  F«r.— IgT  Tbrx.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     .......5 

Greometry  and  trigonometry,    -.-.-•  5 

Experimental  physics,       -  -  -  •>-  -  -5 

Geography  and  statistics,         ......  e 

French  language,   ...-*.  --6 

English  kngvage,        ...*«.  .6 

2i>  TESk. 

Stereometry  ana  spherical  IrigonoueUy , "-  *  »  *  *     5 

Political  ecowMny,         ....-^-s 

History,  ........5 

German  litsratore,  ...»»..8 
Fren^  language  and  literatore,  .-.---  s 
English  language  and  litenuure,         -  -  •  •  -  8 

Second  Year^^j}  Tbrx. 

Mathematical  exercises*,      -•  -  •  -  Sto4 

Technical  physics,        .-..w-..£ 

History,      -  - 2 

German  literature,        .......2 

French  language  and'Hteratore,    .«>•--.      2 
English  language  and  Uteratorey         .....  2 

Civil  law, 2 

Ifinth  Technical  Division,-^  Officers  &f  1^  Oavemment  Survey, 

The  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  this  service  must  follow  a 
course  of  two  years  composed  nearly  as  follows : 

Hoan  |Mr  ir««k. 

First  year.— 1st  Tbrm.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     .......5 

Geometry  and  trigonometiy,     -.*..••  5 

MathfUMitwul  exercises,  •  •  4to6 

Knowledge  of  instruments,      ......  2 

Experimental  physics,       *  *  •  •  -  *  •      h 

2d  Tbrm. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometiy,  •>  ^  -  ^  •      5 

Theory  of  eqnalionsy    .•...b.  2 

10 
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Honn  par  week. 
Analytical  ^[oomctiy,  -------5 

Practical  freometrj,      -.-.---5 
Mathematical  exercises,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -4 

Experimental  physic,  ...  -  -  -  5 

Drawing  of  plans,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    — 

Setwtd  Yeor.^D  Tmrm. 

Differential  calculus,  1st  course,    -  -  -  -       *    -  -      5 

Descriptive  j^metry,  1st  course,        -       ■    -  -  -  -  4 

Spherical  astronomy,         -  -.-  -  -  -  -3 

Mathematical  exercises,  -  ^  -  -  -  -2  to  4 

Technical  physics,  --------2 

Drawing  of  plans,        -------         - 

4th  Term. 

Diflfcrential  calculus,  2d  course,     -  -  •  -  -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,   ---.---4 
Hi«?her  land  surveying,      -  -  -  -  -  -  -3 

Gw)logy,  --------5 

Management. — ^The  direction  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  three 
members,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  chairman.  This  committee  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Minister  of  State.  The  college  or 
council  of  professors  is  consulted  with  regard  to  the  general  interest, 
or  for  any  change  of  the  existing  arrangements.  It  comprises  all 
the  principal  profe&sors,  and  is  convoked  by  the  chairman,  or  at  the 
instance  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  managing  committee.  The 
conference  of  the  professors  is  composed  of  all  the  professors  and 
tutors.     It  is  convoked  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  schooL 

School  Fees. — The  young  men  matriculated  as  regular  pupils  pay 
18  thalers  for  the  half-yearly  term,  and  if  they  take  part  in  the  man- 
ipulations an  additional  sum  of  6  thalers.  They  also  give  the  labor- 
atory attendant  20  gros. 

The  young  men  who  do  not  matriculate  for  the  six  months'  term 
pay  three  thalers  for  a  course  of  three  hours  a  week,  six  thalers  for 
one  of  five  hours ;  the  maximum  paid  is  18  thalers,  whatever  num- 
ber of  courses  may  be  followed.  For  the  laboratory,  these  pupils 
pay  10  thalers,  and  to  the  attendant  20  gros. 

For  daily  participation  in  the  lessons  in  arts,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fee  is  three  thalers  per  quarter, 
and  half  that  sum  for  three  days  a  week. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  two  thalers,  with  20  gros.  to  the  apparitor 
and  10  gros.  for  the  admission  card. 

JXsctpltne.-  -Though  all  the  pupils  live  outside  the  college,  disci- 
pline is  maintained  in-doors  and  in  the  classes  by  the  professors,  each 
for  his  own  course,  and  by  the  managing  committee  for  general  order 
and  conduct  out  of  college. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Brunswick  has  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  professors  for  the  different  branches  of  instruction  there  given* 
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builders'  school  at  HOLZHINDEN. 

In  the  small  town  of  Holzminden,  there  is  an  establishment  for 
special  instiuction,  which,  bj  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 
rule  in  Germany,  receives  boarders.  It  is  devoted  to  the  class  of 
artisans  designated  in  France  under  the  general  term  of  the  build- 
ing trade ;  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  slaters, 
glaziers,  painters,  cabinet  makers,  &c. 

The  instruction  is  chieflj  given  during  the  winter  half  jear,  when 
work  b  generally  suspended ;  but  it  is  continued  during  the  fine 
season  also  for  those  pupils  who  are  disposed  to  attend.  To  be  ad- 
mitted, a  young  man  must  have  already  entered  one  of  the  trades 
connected  with  building,  and  must  supply  the  necessary  information 
as  to  his  age,  his  parents,  his  residence,  the  master  for  whom  he  has 
worked,  and  as  to  his  moral  character ;  he  must  also  submit  to  a 
medical  examination  with  regard  to  his  health.  During  their  stay 
at  the  school,  the  pupils  wear  a  uniform,  which  facilitates  discipline. 
On  entering  they  must  bring  linen,  a  few  other  articles,  and  a  case 
of  mathematical  instruments. 

The  establishment  supplies  during  the  usual  term  of  residence, 
which  is.  twenty  weeks  for  the  winter  half-year : 

Lodging  and  board  for  the  sum  of        -        -        -     '    27  thalers. 

Teaching,  firing,  lighting,  necessaries  for  writing  and 
drawing,  the  uniform,  medical  attendance  and  wash- 
ing, for  -------45  thalers. 

Total 72  thalers. 


Thus,  during  this  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  a  young 
man  can  be  boarded,  lodged,  taught,  and  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary for  less  than  two  francs  per  day. 

The  pupils  are  divided  according  to  their  proficiency,  into  three 
classes.  In  the  two  lower  classes,  the  pupils  are  improved  in  ordin- 
ary and  commercial  arithmetic,  writing,  and  composition.  At  the 
same  time  in  all  the  classes  they  are  taught  free  hand  drawing,  details 
of  construction,  of  ornament,  of  line-drawings  relative  to  their  difierent 
trades,  the  objects  and  models  being  chosen  according  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  pupils. 

The  discipline  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  a  college.  They  rise  at  six 
in  the  morning,  wash  themselves  and  perform  other  necessary  duties 
till  half-past  eight,  and  the  studies  continue  till  half>past  nine  in  the 
evening,  except  the  intervals  for  meals  and  recreation.    They  go  to 
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bed  at  teiL  The  school  can  accommodate  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils. 

At  the  close  of  each  complete  period  of  iastruction,  the  pupik  who 
are  found  deserving,  and  have  attended  long  enough,  receive  a  cer- 
tificate stating  their  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  bearing  on 
their  profession.  The  pupils  who  have  not  completed  their  studies 
receive  a  certificate  of  their  conduct  and  application  during  the  time 
passed  at  the  school.  This  certificate  must  be  countersigned  by  their 
parents  or  masters  when  they  return  for  the  next  half  year. 

The  general  curriculum  of  the  school  comprises  calligraphy,  orthog- 
raphy, composition,  ordinary  and  commerdai  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  algebra,  book-keeping,  elementary  geometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
projections,  stereometry,  elementary  and  technical  physics,  the  details 
of  the  construction  of  machines  and  buildings ;  joining  of  stone,  wood, 
and  iron ;  technical  chemistry,  the  knowledge  of  building  materials, 
drawing  up  of  estimates,  laws  affecting  buildings,  free-hand  drawing, 
architectural  drawing,  studies  of  forms  and  orders,  drawing  of  mar 
chines,  drawing  up  of  projects,  modeling.  •  The  pupils  are  expected 
during  the  summer  half-year,  to  visit  works  in  coarse  of  execution) 
and  write  reports  of  their  excursions. 


5PECIAL  mSTRUCTION  IK  THE  FREE  CITIES  OF  GEBMAKT. 

I.    HAMBURG. 


The  Binall  republic  of  Hamburg  had,  in  1869,  a  population  of 
315,000,  of  which  there  are  in  the  citj  and  its  suburbs  225,000,  and 
in  the  outlying  districts,  90,000. 

Besides  being  a  great  commercial  emporium,  and  the  centre  of  a 
▼ery  extensiye  business  in  marine  insurance,  it  has  important  branches 
of  home  industry ;  shipbuilding  on  a  large  scale,  with  sail-cloth,  ropes, 
sugar  refining,  distilling  and  dyeing,  manufacture  of  cigars,  &c. 

The  total  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  amounted,  in 
1869,  to  about  800,000  thalers,  of  which  109,302  were  borne  by  the 
State,  to  which  last  item  is  to  be  added  12,640  thalers  for  special 
schools,  and  about  5,500  for  the.  city  library,  botanic  garden,  and 
similar  establishments. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Hamburg  number  437,  with  2,521 
instructors  and  39,098  pupils,  and  are,  in  the  official  report,  divided 
into  the  following  classes : 

(1.)  PMxe  SchooU.  City  and  Parish  schools  64,  with  183  teach- 
ers and  8,135  pupils.  Schools  for  the  poor  (Armen  Oschden)  20, 
with  142  teachers,  and  5,079  pupils.  Foundation  schools  {Sliftungs- 
schulen)  21,  with  131  teachers  and  2,376  pupils.  Church  Schools 
(Kirchensehtden)  27 y  with  130  teachers  and  4,235  pupils. 

(2.)  PritcUe  Sehook»  Elementary  schools  49,  with  127  teachers 
and  1,922  pupils.  Middle  schools  108,  with  56*2  teachers  and  8,212 
pupife.    Higher  schools  89,  with  1,046  teachers  and  7,686  pupils. 

There  are,  besides,  29  JStndergdrieny  of  which  7  are  in  connection 
with  other  schools,  with  68  teachers  and  973  children  attending. 
Also  30  priTate  courses,  with  132  instructors  and  480  pupils. 

JStementary  Schools. — Nearly  all  the  schools  included  in  the  above 
official  statement  as  Public  Schools,  may  be  classed  as  elementary. 

Secandttry  SchooU. — The  gymnasium  has  eight  classes,  with  1 1 
professors,  and  7  assistants.  The  Model  School  has  a  Heal  depart* 
ment,  and  Female  High  School. 

Superior  Educaticn. — ^The  Gymnasial  Academy,  founded  in  1632, 
Ift  a  connecting  link  between  the  classical  schools  and  tha  UniTersity* 
(149) 
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There  are  four  professors ;  one  of  classical  philology,  who  is  also  city- 
libi'arian ;  one  of  chemistry,  one  of  biblical  philology  and  philosophy, 
and  one  of  natural  histoiy,  who  is  also  director  of  the  botanic  gar- 
den.    There  is  also  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 

Pro/emanal  and  Special  Schools,  There  are  four  special  schools 
for  teachers, — one  for  gymnasiums  and  real  schools,  two  for  elementary 
schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  and  one  for  the  KindergoT' 
ten  ;— one  evening  trade  school  for  males  with  29  teachers  and  809 
pupils ;  one  trade  school  for  females  with  77  pupils  ;  one  trade  school 
in  the  suburb  St.  Paul  with  4  teachers  and  36  pupils  ;  a  winter  day 
school  for  the  building  trades,  with  106  pupils;  the  evening  school 
of  the  educational  union,  with  about  200  pupils ;  one  polytechnic 
preparatory  school  with  1 6  teachers  and  38  pupils ;  a  navigation 
school  with  3  teachers  and  85  pupils ;  a  private  seamen's  school  with 
5  teachers  and  43  pupils. 

PUBLIC  TBADB  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  FOB  THX  BUILDIKO  TBADE8. 

The  pablic  trade,  and  the  building  school  ( Gewerbe  Schtde,  und  SchuUfur  Ban- 
handtoerker,)  at  Hambui^,  hare  for  their  object  to  gire  to  all  men  engaged  in  any 
trade,  but  especially  apprentices  and  workmen  connected  with  the  building 
trades,  such  instruction  as  shall  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  oocupations.  They 
are  held  in  the  same  rooms  and  under  the  same  director. 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  the  trade  school  are  two  to  sixteen  weekly,  in  the 
evening,  and  the  branches  are  German  with  business  writings  in  German,  book- 
keeping, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  free  hand  drawing,  and  drawing 
with  the  compass,  drawings  as  applied  to  the  trades  of  building,  ship-building, 
metal  working,  and  those  trades  in  which  some  knowledge  of  art  is  required, 
modeling  and  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  for  boys. 

The  hours  for  instruction  in  the  building  trade  schools  are  fifty-four,  weekly, 
during  the  winter,  and  three  winters  are  required  to  finish  the  course.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  trade  school  is  (1868)  809,  in  tlie  building  school  106. 

The  number  of  scholars  (1868)  is,  in  the  trade  school  about  500  in  winter,  and 
600  in  summer;  in  the  architectural  school,  held  only  in  the  winter,  106. 

The  director  is  paid  about  1,500  thalcrs  per  annum;  the  teachers  (28  in  all) 
thirty  thalers  per  week  during  the  course.  Tuition  in  trade  school,  2  to  4 
thalcrs  the  course ;  in  the  building  schools,  30  thalers  the  half  year. 

"We  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  common  method  of  teaching  drawing : 

Free  drawing  without  instruments  begins  with  drawing  from  wooden  models, 
according  to  Heimerdinger's  method,  in  which  simple  objects,  such  as  tools  used 
bv  joiners,  engineers,  &c.,  are  included ;  attention  being  paid  to  the  vocation  of 
the  pupil  in  the  choice  of  the  models.  Ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  in 
outhne,  and  in  respect  to  shading,  then  follows  Those  pupils  who  devote  them- 
selves to  building  or  ornamental  trades,  study  the  figure  from  casts  and  anatomy. 
The  metal  workers  draw  freely,  without  instruments,  portions  of  machinery,  &c. 
The  mode  of  execution  (which  is  with  lead  pencil,  pen,  brush,  and  rubber,)  is 
always  the  most  suitable  to  the  branch  of  technical  art  to  which  the  pupil  intends 
to  devote  himself.  In  close  connection  with  this  style  of  drawing,  are  the  exer- 
cises in  omamentel  design.    Plants,  flowers,  and  leaves  ace  drawn  from  life,  and 
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these  drawings  are  used  in  designing.  B^  these  exercises  the  pnpils  become  very 
soon  independent  of  all  hel^.  Geometrical  drawings  are  executed  from  large 
copies.  The  teachers  explain  the  perfect  principles  of  construction,  and  pay 
special  attention  to  exactness  in  execution.  When  the  pupil  has  acquired  conn- 
dence  in  the  use  of  his  instruments,  and  has  mastered  the  essential  principles, 
the  measuring  and  drawing  of  some  simple  and  more  complicated  bodies  follows. 
This  class  is  attended  by  metal-workers,  joiners,  builders,  and  carpenters,  car- 
riage-builders, ship-builders,  &c.  The  instruction  is  imparted  bj  measuring  and 
drawing  real  objects,  such  as  parts  of  machinery,  tools,  furniture,  doors,  windows, 
carriages,  &c.,  according  to  fixed  rules  and  specified  plans. 

Instruction  in  fircc-hand  drawing  can  oidy  be  of  use  to  the  pupils  when  they 
use  real  objects,  and  not  drawings.  By  the  method  pursued  here,  the  hand 
needs  no  particular  preparation,  because  the  nearest  model  offers  an  example  by 
which  the  hand  and  eye  are  both  alike  exercised.  No  particular  introduction  to 
the  rules  of  perspective  is  needed,  the  scholar  teams  to  see  correctly,  and  his 
attention  is  airected  to  the  principles  of  perspective  by  the  teacher. 

From  the  specimens  of  free-hand  drawing  which  were  exhibited  at  Paris  this 
year,  it  woula  appear  that  no  method  can  compare  with  that  here  referred  to,  for 
producing  a  satisfactory  result  in  a  short  time.  The  results  of  several  other 
mdnstrial  schools  are  in  this  respect  fiir  behind  those  of  the  Hamburg  school. 
Drawing  from  specimens  should  be  entirely  avoided  in  industrial  schools,  in  free- 
hand as  well  as  in  geometrical  and  technical  drawing.  In  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  this  method  has  been  followed  for  a  number  of  years  in  Mr.  Jcssen's 
Polytechnic  'Institute,  and  also  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  Hamburg  Trade 
School,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  pupils  of  both  show  great  applica- 
tion and  zeal,  and  make  good  progress.  There  are  no  workshops  connected 
with  the  trade  school. 

PLAN  OF  A  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

In  1862-63,  the  Hamburg  Patriotic  Society,  established  for  the 
promotion  of  art  and  industiy,  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  dif- 
ferent countries  in  which  attention  had  been  paid  to  institutiong 
of  science  and  art,  especially  in  reference  to  the  advancement  of 
national  industries,  and  report  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  exist- 
ing institutions  of  this  kind  in  Hamburg,  or  the  establishment  of 
new.  The  committee,  after  visiting  the  polytechnic  and  trade  schools 
of  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Brunswick,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  Munich, 
and  other  cities,  as  the  result  of  theur  inquiries,  recommended  the 
following 

Plan  fir  a  Trade  School  fir  Hamburg, 

The  aim  of  the  Trade  School  shall  lije  to  give  those  employed  in  trades  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  and  attainments  as  they  stand  in  need 
OT  for  an  intelligent  prosecution  of  their  callings. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  object  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  a  complete  trade 
school  should  be  molded  into  three  quite  difrerent  departments  : 

1.  A  Sanday  and  evening  achool  for  such  pupils  as  can  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  during  the  few  hours  of  the  week  which  they  have  at  liberty  from 
their  other  school  time  or  from  being  otherwise  engaged. 

2.  A  winter  school  of  architecture  tbr  those  engaged  in  (he  building  trades,  and 
who  will  be  able  to  g^ve  their  time  exclusively  during  the  winter  months  to  the 
attainment  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  skill. 

3.  A  dau  trade  school  for  young  persons  who  have  already  leffc  the  primary 
school,  and  are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  for  a 
year  to  their  industrial  education  before  they  are  appenticed  to  a  trade. 

Although  the  education  of  artisans  is  the  end  which  these  departments  have 
in  view,  and  this  can  be  attained,  fbr  the  most  part,  by  the  same  subjects  of  study, 
yet  there  must  be  a  difference  between  them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
onBils  attending  ike  different  establishments ;  and  especially  as  to  the  time  to 
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be  giTcn  to  separate  subjects,  as  well  as  regards  the  subjects  taught,  as  also  aa 
rw^rds  the  extent  to  wmch  diej  are  taught. 

Whilst  in  all  three  departments  the  instruction  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
same,  especial  rc^gard  will  be  paid,  in  all  the  subjects  taught,  to  the  profession 
which  the  pupils  may  hare  already  embraced,  or  for  which  Uiey  may  be  destined. 


I.  8UKDAY  AND  SYSNIMO  SCHOOL. 

The  subjects  taught  comprise : 

1.  Commercial  composition  and  book-keeping,  (orthography,  the  formation  of 
words  and  sentences,  tne  composition  of  lettera,  invoices,  agreements,  &c.) 

2.  Sf^thematics.  a.  Arithmetic  and  algebra,  (fractions,  algebraic  notation, 
equations,  1st  and  2d  degree.)    b.  Geometry,  (plane  and  solid  geometry.) 

3.  Physics,  (elements  of  physics  in  general,  tlie  science  of  heat,  elements  of 
acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

4.  Mechanics,  (elementary  mechanics,  gravity,  motion,  friction,  pressure  of 
water,  water  power,  pressure  of  air,  steam  engines.) 

9.  Chemistry,  (elements  of  inoiganic  chemistry,  special  important  branches  of 
organic  chemistry.) 

6.  Technology  and  knowledge  of  implements. 

7.  Political  economy. 

8.  Free-hand  drawing,  (from  simple  objects,  frx>m  ornamental  objects,  figures, 
parts  of  machinery,  &c.) 

9.  Geometric  drawing,  (drawing  by  compass,)  and  geometric  figures,  (geomet- 
rical construction^,  measuring  and  drawing  by  rule,  perspectiye.) 

10.  Special  drawing  with  practice  in  design  and  construction,  (in  5  classes, 
ft>r  builaing,  for  manufactures,  for  workcn  in  metal,  for  workers  m  wood,  for 
ship-building.) 

11.  Modeling  in  clay,  wood,  and  wax. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  yeara,  and  the  regular  entrance  of  the  pupils 
lakes  iribce  at  Easter.  Young  ^rsons  an  received  as  pupils  who  have  completed 
their  fourteenth  ^ear  and  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  usual  branches 
of  school  education.  To  each  pupil  is  prescribed  by^  the  superior  which  classes 
be  is  to  attend ;  of  course,  as  rar  as  possible,  in  this  matter  the  wishes  of  the 
yupU  or  of  his  relations  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  school  is  intended  for  600  pupils,  and  the  committee  think  they  may  with 
eertainty  reckon  upon  this  numbo',  when  it  is  considered  that  towns  such  as  Nu* 
vemberg  and  Chemnitt  have  trade  schools  which  are  attended  by  1,800  pupils. 

The  average  number  for  each  class  is  to  be  reckoned  at  35  pupils. 

The  school  IS  under  the  supeiintendeiioe  of  a  director,  suborainate  to  him  are 
mastera  for  the  various  subjects. 

The  number  of  lessons  weekly,  amounts,  for  each  pupil,  to  frx}m  6  to  8. 

Weekly  Plan  of  the  LesKne, 
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1.  Commercial  knowledge,  &c., 

2.  Mathematics, 
8.  Physics,  -        -        - 
^  Mechanics,  .       .       - 
ft.  Chemistry, 

6.  Technology, 

7.  Political  economy,  - 

8.  Free-hand  drawing, 

9.  Geometric  drawing,  &c., 

10.  Spedid  drawing,  - 

11.  Modding, 
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Thus,  altogether  124  hours  of  stady  weekly. 

To  the  Sunday  and  evening  school  there  \b  also  a  preparatory  class  annexed,, 
for  those  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  branches  of 
school  knowledge.    This  preparatory  class  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

1.  German  language. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  Geometry. 

4.  Free-hand  drawing. 

And  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  is  as  follows : 

y     1.  German  language,  •  -  •2  classes  of  2  hours.. 

2.  Arithmetic,    -  -  -  -  j        "        2      " 

3.  Geometry,  -  -  -  .      g        "        2      " 

4.  Free-hand  drawing,  -  .  -  2        "        2      " 

Total,  -  -  •  -    16  hours  weekly. 

The  yearly  expenditure  for  the  Sunday  and  evening  school,  and  for  the  pre- 

giratory  class,  is  estimated  altogether  at  25,000  marks  current,  according  to  the 
Uowing  table : 

Mks.  ct. 

For  the  director,  including  a  salary  for  10  hours  lessons  a  week,    -  4,000 

Salary  for  130  hours  lessons  a  week  at  100  mks.  ct.  each  per  year,  13.000 

Rent  of  premises,  -.--.--  5,000 

School  apparatus,      -------  500 

Servants,  --------  200 

Warming,  lighting,  and  cleansing,    -----  2,000 

Total,-  -  •  •      '    -  •  -         25,000   . 

To  meet  this  we  may  reekon  upon  a  yearly  income  of  18,000  marks  current, 
vis:  600  pupils,  at  30  marks  school  fees  per  year,  so  that  a  yearly  grant  is  requi- 
•ite  of  7,000  narks  current 

II.     WINTBR  SCHOOL  OP  ARGHITBCTUBS. 

The  suljects  taught  are : 

1.  Commercial  ocnnpoeitioa  and  book-keeping. 
S.  Mathematics. 

a.  Arithmetic  and  algebra. 

6.  Geometry. 

3.  Physics. 

4.  Mechanics. 

5.  Free-hand  drawing. 

6.  Geometric  drawing. 

7.  Applied  geometry. 

8.  Architectural  drawing,  and  plaos  of  bnfldingfl. 

9.  The  art  of  building,  3ie  knowledge  of  oonstmction,  and  QStimatiiig  the  cost 
of  buildings. 

10.  ComtrnctiTe  modeUng. 

The  course  of  studv  is  for  three  years,  and  the  instruction  is  given  dorinc^  the 
five  winter  months,  (November  to  March,)  in  48  weekly  lessons;  besides  tnese, 
written  exercises  are  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher  in  12 
weekly  lessons. 

Such  persons  are  accepted  as  pupils  as  are  engaged  in  construction,  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  school  knowledge ;  those  who  are  deficient  in 
tbe  latter  are  referred  to  the  Sunday  and  evening  school. 

The  school  is  intended  for  100  pupils;  it  b  placed  under  the  superintendence 
oi  the  director  of  the  trade  school.  There  are  maflters  who  teach  under  and  in 
addition  to  him. 
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Plan* of  the  Lessons 
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Besides  this,  13  hours  are  set  apart  weekly  for  the  preparation  of  written  exer- 
cises, under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher  for  all  the  elastics  in  common,  at 
the  same  time,  participation  in  this  instruction  is  not  obligntoi^'  for  those  who 
undertake  this*  work  at  home.  The  yearly  expenditure  is  estimated  at  8,300 
marks  current,  viz : 

Mks.  et. 

For  superintendence,  inclndinp:  salary  for  6  lessons  per  week,  -.      1,000 

Salary  for  150  Wessons  per  week,  for  5  months,  at  40  marks  ])er  lesson,  6,000 
School  apparatus,       .------         300 

Servants,   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  150 

Premises,  (those  of  the  Sunday  and  evening  schools,)         -  -       .... 

Warming,  lighting,  and  cleansing,  -  -  -  -  gso 


Total, 


8,300 


Against  this  we  may  reckon  upon  a  yearly  receipt  of  5,000  marks  current, 
viz :  100  pupils  at  50  marks,  so  that  an  annual  addition  of  3,300  marks  cnr> 
rent  will  be  necessary. 


III.      THB   DAT   TRADB  SCHOOL. 

The  subjects  taught  comprise : 

1 .  German  and  composition. 

2.  Mathematics. 

a.  Arithmetic  and  algebra.     (Fractions,  algebraic  notatioii,  equations  of  tfa« 
first  and  second  degree,  powers  and  roots,  logarithms.) 
6.  Geometry.    (Plane  and  solid  geometry.) 
c.  Trigonometry.    (Plane  trigonometry.) 

3.  Physics.  (Phjrsics  in  general,  science  of  heat,  principles  of  the  remaining 
branches.) 

4.  Chemistry.    (Inoiiganic,  and  some  sections  of  organic  chemistry.) 

5.  Free-hand  drawing. 

6.  Geometric  drawing. 

The  course  of  lessons  is  for  one  year,  and  the  regular  entrance  of  pupils  ta.kes 
place  at  Easter. 

Such  young  persons  are  accepted  as  pupils  as  have  completed  their  fourteenth 
year,  and  who  show  proof  of  the  requisite  capacity  to  comprehend  the  above- 
named  subjects. 

The  school  is  primarily  intended  for  a  class  of  35  pupils ;  it  is  placed  under 
the  director  of  the  tracre  school.    A  roaster  instructs  in  the  head  branches; 
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assisted  by  teachers.  The  annual  expenditure  is  estimated  at  5,200  marks  cur- 
rent, viz : 

Salary  of  the  head-master,  who  gives  24  lessons  per  week,  3,000  marks ;  salaiy 
for  18  lessons  per  week,  1,800 ;  premises  (those  of  the  Snnday  school  and  even- 
ing school) ;  school  apparatus,  200;  servant,  50;  warming,  150;  total,  5,200. 

i^gainst  thid  we  may  reckon  npon  an  annual  income  ot  3,.500  marks,  viz :  35 
pnpiTs  at  100  marks,  which  wul  require  an  annual  addition  of  1,700  marka 
current 

A  trade  educational  establishment,  (comprising :  a.  A  Sundav  and  evening 
school ;  6.  A  ^vinter  school  of  construction ;  c.  A  day  trade  school ;)  would,  thcns 
fore,  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  38,500  marks  current ;  deducting  from  this 
the  estimated  annual  receipt  of  26,500,  there  will  remain  to  be  asked  an  annual 
grant  of  12,000  marks  current  from  the  municipality. 

IT.      INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM. 

As  a  second  means  towards  the  support  and  promotion  of  the  indnstiy  of  the 
dtv,  the  committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  miisnum  with 
exhibitions  of  productt,  after  the  model  of  those  in  other  states,  especially  in  Wur- 
tembuiig,  England,  and  France. 

Although  tor  years  pa«t  the  importance  of  education  through  the  eyes  has  been 
recognized  as  essential  for  the  completion  of  instruction  pro])er  in  industry,  still 
a  k>ng  time  elapsed  before  the  example  of  France,  who  in  1783,  founded  the  Con- 
tervQtoire  de&  Arts  et  Metiers,  has  been  followed  in  other  countries. 

It  was  only  in  1850  that  an  exhibition  was  opened  at  Stuttgart,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Roval  Academy,  for  industry  and  commerce,  and  it  was  first  the 
great  universal  exlubition  in  London,  in  the  year  1851,  which  induced  the  Eng- 
lish to  found  their  richly  endowed  Kensington  Museum.  Since  that  time,  in 
many  places,  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  at  this  time 
we  liear  of  even  small  towns  which  are  occupied  in  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial museums.  The  special  experience  of  Wurtemburg  is  most  favorable  as  to 
the  utility  of  such  an  establishment. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  in  Hambui^  of  an  industrial  museum  is  to  be 
recommended  on  commercial  considerations.  Hamburg  despatches  daily  to  the 
interior,  raw  materials ;  travelers  from  Ilnmbnrg  range  through  the  interior  in 
order  to  find  out  objects  of  export  Might  not  in  many  cases  the  manufacture 
of  these  materials  be  carried  on  here  ?  In  the  second  place,  might  not  many 
Harabni]^  manufactures,  which  have  already  obtained  a  ^X)d  reputation  abroad, 
attain  still  greater  success  if  the  manufacturers,  profiting  by  the  beautiful  fbrms 
brought  under  their  eyes  in  a  museum,  were  to  employ  these  in  their  fabrics. 

The  aim  of  such  an  institution  as  the  committee  proposes,  is  to  promote  exist- 
ing trades,  to  call  forth  new  ones,  and  to  increase  the  Sflde  of  manufactured  goods. 
This  aim  is  to  be  reached  by  the  exhibition  of  raw  materials,  of  the  process  of 
manufacture  of  improved  implements,  and  of  superior  products  of  industry  with 
special  regard  to  the  formation  of  taste. 

The  arrangement  of  an  industrial  museum  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  Technical  Section.^-Tlns  contains  raw  materials,  manufactures  in  process, 
implements,  models,  &c. 

The  collection  of  raw  materials,  and  of  manufactures  in  the  different  stages 
of  their  preparation  should  have  in  view  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  origin  and 

?rice  as  well  as  of  their  uses,  and  at  the  same  time  should  point  out  new  uses. 
*he  collection  of  implements,  utensils,  and  machinery  should  indicate  means  to 
the  artisan  of  working  better  and  at  less  cost. 

2.  A  Section  for  Art  dfannjactares. — This  comprises  casts,  engravings,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  &c.,  which  ought  to  serve  especially  in  the  formation  and  im- 
provement of  ta«te  in  industrial  drawing  and  design. 

3  The  Exhibition  of  Products. — This  section  contains  especially  good  or  useful 
new  products  of  industry.  The  artisan  should  here  be  made  acouainted,  from 
seeing  the  fabric  itself,  with  new  combinations,  beautiful  forms,  ana  new  employ- 
ment of  materials,  &c.,  in  order  that  he* may  perceive  clearlv  the  possibility  of 
a  profitable  new  or  improved  manufacture.  The  commercial  interest  will  also 
If nd  here  new  fiibrics,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  their  origin.  Kvery  object 
should  have  attached  to  it  the  price,  and  the  name  and  rcsi<!oncc  of  tlio  niniiu- 
laelurer. 
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Tho  whole  establishment  is  under  the  soperintendence  of  a  director,  who  should 
pay  close  attention  to  home  and  foreign  industry,  in  order  to  develop  the  former 
m>m  the  experience  of  the  latter.  To  this  end  he  must  place  himself  in  corres- 
pondence with  foreign  exhibitions  and  industrial  societies,  &c,  as  also  with  the 
consuls  for  Hambuiig,  and  with  the  home  manufacturers. 

Entrance  to  the  museum  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  facilitated,  and  there- 
fbre  the  committee  think  it  desirable  on  four  days  in  the  week  to  give  admittance 
to  all  gratis,  and  on  the  other  days  to  charge  a  moderate  price  of  admission,  in 
order  m  this  way  to  gain  a  contribution  towards  the  yearly  cost. 

The  use  of  the  museum  must  always  under  regulations  be  open  to  the  trades 
schools,  as  they  have  a  free  claim  to  tm  use  of  the  dzawings  ana  models  therein 
contained,  as  means  of  instruction. 

The  committee  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  right  to  the  manufactmrers  of  the 
citv,  not  only  to  study  the  fabrics  in  the  different  sections  in  the  locality  of  the 
exhibition,  but  if  they  desire  it,  to  take  these  home  widi  them  for  closer  study. 

KATIOATION  0CHOOLB. 

1.  The  Navigation  School,  opened  in  1826,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  con- 
tains two  classes :  one  for  lads  who  are  pursuing  the  usual  primary  studies ;  and 
the  other  for  seamen,  who  are  qualifying  themselves  by  a  study  of  arithmetic, 
trigonometry,  surveying,  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  drawing,  with  special 
reference  to  charts ;  code  of  signals,  theory  of  winds,  tides,  and  currents,  mer- 
cantile laws  and  usages,  practical  use  of  instruments  used  at  sea,  book-keeping, 
and  correspondence.    Steam  and  mechanics  have  been  recently  added. 

No  one  can  be  employed  as  a  master  or  under  officer  in  a  steam  or  sailing  ves* 
sel  belonging  to  Hambui^,  without  a  certificale  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of 
this  school,  which  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 

2.  The  Seamen's  School,  a  private  enterprise,  receives  as  boarders  43  lads, 
under  15  years  of  age,  for  a  two  years'  course  in  navigation.  It  employs  three 
teachers,  and  chains  210  thalen  a  year  lor  board  and  instruction. 

MUBIO  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS; 

Mnsic  is  a  regular  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Hambni^, 
but  the  method  is  left  with  each  school  and  teacher.  Mr.  Eichbei^g,  in  has  coob 
munication  to  the  Boston  School  Committee  on  musical  instruction  in  the  prin^ 
dpal  cities  of  Germany,  says : 

Music  is  not  taught  uniformly  in  the  Hamburg  public  schools,  but  the  several 
teachers  instruct  independently  of  system.  Two  music  lessons  of  one  hour  each 
are  given  to  the  pupils,  either  by  their  regular,  or,  in  the  higher  sdhoole,  by  aa 
appointed  special  teacher.  In  the  Latin  school,  four  part  songs,  motets  and 
cnorals,  are  sung,  the  lower  classes  singing  soprano  and  alto,  while  the  higher 
classes  take  the  tenor  and  basso  parts.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  sing  during 
the  mutation  of  the  voice,  but  have  to  be  present  at  the  music  lessons.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  choruses  requiring  great  extent  of  vocal  compass.  I  found 
here  Mr.  Benedict  Widmann's  dinerent  publications  well  spoken  of.  They  are 
named  "  Little  Singing  School,  for  the  Three  Divisions  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Schools,"  and  ''Prefatory  Instruction  in  Singing."  These  two  littie  works, 
(sixty-four  and  eighty-two  pages  respectively,  fn  12mo,)  contain  many  novel 
ideas  on  class  teaching.  The  author  strongly  advocates  musical  instruction  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  maintains  that  the  imitative  faculties  of  the  child  ronder 
the  teaching  of  sinking  far  easier  at  an  early  age  than  it  would  be  when  the  voca' 
Cleans  have  pasded  the  period  of  theii  elastic  softness. 
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11    SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANKFORT. 

IHTRODUCTIOX. 

The  Free  City  of  Frankfort,  (now  a  portion  of  the  new  province 
of  Nassau,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,)  to  which  our  school  statistics 
refer,  on  a  territory  of  43  square  milee^  had  in  1861  a  populaUon 
of  87,518,  of  which  70,000  belonged  to  the  city  proper.  Besides  its 
vast  banking  interests,  there  are  large  mechanical  industries,  in  which 
beauty  of  form  and  nicety  of  execution  are  required,  and  which  have 
been  secured  by  the  appropriate  training  of  artists  and  artisans. 

The  public  educational  establishments  are  adminisiered  by  five  co- 
ordinate authorities,  in  which  the  cityjmd  the  four  religious  denom- 
inations are  represented,  each  by  one  commissioner.  The  expendi- 
tures for  teachers  (salaries  and  pensions),  buildings,  apparatus,  and 
equipment  generally  by  the  city,  are  very  liberal,  but  would  be  more 
efiective  by  a  simpler  administration.  The  schools,  except  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  special  schools,  are  mainly  denominational  in  their 
management,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

L  Elemenicury  Schools, — Eight  country  schools  of  a  higher  char- 
acter, with  2,820  pupils;  4  Protestant  burgher  schools,  with  2,230 
pupib;  4  Catholic  schoob,  with  950  pnpils ;  2  Jewish  burgher  scbooJa, 
with  940  pupils.    Total  elementary  pupils,  6,940. 

II.  Secondary  and  Superior  Schools. — One  gjinnasium,  with  20 
teachers,  a  ten  years'  course,  and  an  average  of  160  pupils;  4  real- 
B^bodisj  with  a  Latin  class  in  each,  and  about  900  pupils  in  all ;  3 
h%her  burgher  schools,  (Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish,)  with  a 
total  of  1,350  pupils,  male  and  female ;  and  8  female  high  schools, 
with  840  pupils,  besides  a  large  number  (forty-four  in  1863,)  of  pri- 
Tate  institutions  with  elementary  and  secondary  classes. 

ni.  Special  Schools  and  InstittUions^ — One  normal  school,  with 
SO  pupils ;  1  gallery  of  arehitecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  with  a 
school  of  fine  arts ;.  1  high  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  a  prepara- 
tory school,  and  a  total  of  260  pupils ;  1  school  of  commerce,  with  a 
preparatory  school,  and  public  lectures;  1  institute  for  deaf  mutes, 
with  20  pupils ;  1  orphan  home,  with  46  inmates  ;  2  infant  asylums, 
-with  60  inmates ;    1  school  of  gymnastics ;    1  house  of  refuge,  with 
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24  inmates;  the  Senkenberg  museum  of  natural  history;  public 
library  of  70,000  volumes,  &c.  In  addition,  we  may  mention  the 
Sunday  and  evening  industrial  school  of  the  Society  of  Public  Wei- 
Are,  which  receives  subventions  from  the  government ;  a  private  acad- 
emy of  commerce ;  a  permanent  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  mar 
chinery ;  a  school  for  medical  gymnastics. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  ACADEBiY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  Sch«ol  of  Commerce  at  Frankfort  incladcs :  (1.)  An  improvement  school 
for  clerks ;  (2.)  A  regular  commercial  school ;  (3.)  An  academy  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  school,  like  that  at  Leipsic,  belongs  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  its  direction  is  confided  to  a  committee  chosen  by  it,  which  com- 
mittee renders  a  monthly  report 

(1.)  The  Improvement  School  is  open  to  pnpils  after  they  leave  the  primary 
schools.  They  mast  undergo  an  examination  before  being  admitted.  If  they 
fail  in  this,  they  enter  into  a  supplementary  school  annexed  to  the  establishment, 
where  they  remain  until  they  receive  the  necessary  preparation,  or  fail  in  a  second 
examination,  in  which  last  case  they  are  advised  not  to  pursue  their  studies. 

The  course  lasts  two  years.  The  term  begins  after  Easter  and  continues  until 
Michaelmas ;  there  are  two  lessons  daily,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  the  hours  varying  accor^ling  to  the  season  and  the  press  of  business, 
being  fixed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  studies  pursued  are  German,  French,  English,  commercial  correspondence, 
the  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  commerce,  book-keeping,  and  callig- 
raphy.   The  school  is  well  attended,  and  the  teaching  is  successful. 

(2.)  The  Commercial  Division  is  open  to  all  who  have  finished  the  burgher  school, 
or  all  but  one  of  the  classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  can  pass  an  examination  show- 
ing an  equivalent  grade  of  cultivation.  By  these  means,  pupils  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  secondary,  general,  and  classical  instruction  are  secured.  * 

The  course  includes  two  classes  of  one  semester  each,  and  the  branches  taught 
are  as  follows,  the  hours  being  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon :  German,  French,  English,  the  arithmetic,  correspondence,  geography,  and 
history  of  commerce,  book-keeping,  physics,  chemistry,  articles  of  commerce, 
calligraphy,  and  political  economy  applied  to  German  commerce. 

The  following  branches  are  optional,  given  at  extra  hours,  and  for  a  varying 
fee,  according  to  special  agreement :  Italian,  Spanish,  and  stenography. 

(3.)  The  Academy  for  Commerce,  open  to  all  who  desire  to  attend,  on  payment  of  a 
fee,  is  a  course  of  lectures  or  conferences,  which  may  be  considered  an  additional 
semester  to  the  last.  The  plan  was  borrowed  from  Faraday's  lectures  in  the 
Boyal  Institution  in  London.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  high  commercial  education  to 
the  burgher  class.    It  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  eight,  chosen  by  ballot. 

The  coarse  commences  after  Easter ;  the  lectures  occupy  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  or  three  in  the  aftemooii.  There  are  courses  upon  the 
languages,  ethics,  commerce,  and  science.  The  course  upon  the  languages  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  comparative  grammar,  illustrating  with  English,  French, 
and  German.  It  also  includes  remarks  upon  the  literary  styles  of  these  tongues, 
and  extracts  from  the  best  authors  are  repeated.  That  upon  ethics  embraces  re- 
marks upon  the  principal  systems  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  the  pro- 
gress of  material  and  moral  civilization,  and  the  influence  of  literature,  and  the 
growth  of  the  arts  upon  social  manners  throughout  the  world.  The  course  upon 
commerce  embraces  commercial  law  a'nd  convention,  political  economy,  pardcn- 
larly  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  Germany,  commercial  geography  and  history, 
and  the  universal  history  of  the  industrial  arts.  That  on  science  treats  of  the 
present  condition  of  science,  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physics,  and  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  merchandise.  There  is  also  an  afternoon 
course  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  the  fee,  which  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
courses,  being  from  ten  to  thirty  francs  the  semester. 
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TRADES'  SCHOOLS. 

The  Frankfort  Trades'  Schools  wcro  founded  hj  a  society,  formed  in  1816, 
and  called  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  useful  Arts  and  Allied  Sciences." 

They  include:  (1.)  A  Sunday  school  for  artisans;  (2.)  An  evening  school; 
(3.)  A  higher  trades' school.  The  first*  aims  at  the  completion  of  elementary 
education  for  such  young  persons  as  have  already  left  the  popular  school.  The 
second  oflers  exclusive  instruction  in  industrial  technical  drawing. 

The  Higher  Trades*  School  imparts  general  and  special  instruction  to  those 
about  to  enter  a  trade,  and  prepares  those  about  to  devote  themselves  to  some 
branch  of  technical  industry  for  the  special  classes  of  higher  institutions  and  the 
polytechnic  school.  Each  class  is  complete  in  itself,  every  pupil  leaving  when 
fitted  for  his  future  business.  For  instance,  those  intended  for  the  building  trade 
leave  after  the  second  class ;  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  architecture 
or  engineering  go  on  through  the  first. 

The  branches  taught  are  mathematics,  (including  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, analytical  and  practical  geometry,  analysis,)  natural  philosophy,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics  and  machinery,  descriptive  geometry,  architectural  and 
machine  drawing,  topographical  and  firee-hand  drawing,  German,  French,  history, 
literature,  geography,  and  calligraphy. 

Free-hand  drawing  is  begun  from  copies,  and  goes  on,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
drawing  from  casts.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  ornamental  drawing.  Only 
the  bett  pupils  are  allowed  to  undertake  shading,  and  then  only  with  the  stomp. 
Linear  drawing  begins  with  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures  by  which  the 
pupil  is  practiced  in  the  use  of  the  rule,  the  compass,  and  the  drawing  pen,  after 
which  comes  drawing  from  simple  implements,  then  from  wooden  models,  and 
finally  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  construction. 

The  lees  for  the  evening  school  are  six  florins  annually.  There  are  none  for  the 
Sunday  school,  but  a  moderate  entrance  money  is  charged.  In  the  higher  trades' 
schools  the  fees  vary  from  30  to  50  florins,  according  to  the  class,  of  which  there 
are  four. 

These  fees,  together  with  the  contributions  of  the  society,  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  trades'  schools.  The  cost  of  the  Sunday  and  the  evening  schools  is  de- 
frayed by  the  monthly  fees,  by  contributions  from  the  treasury  of  the  society,  and 
by  the  interest  from  a  special  school  fund  which  is  in  the  trusteeship  of  the  society, 
and  is  increased  by  donations,  by  entrance  fees  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  the 
interest  of  that  portion  of  the  fund  which  is  less  than  1 ,000  florins  complete. 

The  administration  of  these  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  society,  of  which  three  go  out  annually. 
They  choose  among  themselves  a  director  who  presides,  a  vice-director,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  a  manager,  and  an  assistant  librarian.  The  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  school,  the  maintenance  of  the  fixed  plan  of  studies,  the  care  for  the 
health  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and  the  conduct  of  the  masters,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  board,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  head-master,  who  has  a 
seat  in  the  board.  The  director  conducts  all  business  matters,  and  represents  the 
school  at  the  meetings  of  the  society.  The  board  has  for  its  duties,  to  arrange 
the  plan  of  studies,  and  to  name  the  books,  to  provide  apparatus,  to  appoint  • 
and  dismiss  teachers,  to  arrange  prize  competitions  and  holidays,  and  to  manage 
the  funds.  .  They  must  consult  the  teachers  in  forming  the  plan  of  studies,  and 
most  attend  the  recitations  firom  time  to  time. 
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IV.    LUBECK. 

The  fi^  ciiy  and  State  of  Lubeck,  the  Dominal  capital  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  on  eeveral  isolated  portions  of  territoiy,  had  a  total 
population  of  44,357,  of  which  81,898  were  in  the  city  and  immediate 
suburbs.  It  has  considerable  commercial  activity,  but  no  special 
school  calculated  to  prepare  young  men  for  it. 

The  public  schools,  although  numerous  enough  for  the  poor,  are  inef* 
dently  organized,  and  administered  by  conflicting  aathorides,  civil,  eo- 
desiastical,  and  corporate;  the  statistics  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

L  Elementary  School — 1  city  school  for  700  poor  children ;  16 
schools  of  educational  societies  with  an  aggregate  of  4,800  pupils. 
There  are  numerous  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  seoondaiy, 
which  absorb  the  interest  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  fiEUuilies. 

IL  Secondary  and  Superior  Schooh. — 1  gymnasium,  founded  in 
1163,  and  known  as  Cctiharxneum^  with  128  classical  scholars^  111 
real  scholars,  and  a  preparatory  section  with  82  scholars, — ^a  total  of 
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321  scholars,  and  19  teachers;  3  endowed  schools,  with  Latin  ciasseBi 
and  450  pupils.  The  public  library  has  upward  of  50,000  volumes. 
III.  Special  Schools. — ^There  are  several  institutions  for  orphan 
and  neglected  children ;  and  for  special  classes,  but  of  these  we  have 
no  information  except  the 

TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  LUBSGK. 

The  trade  echool,  at  Lubeck,  dates  from  1841|  and  owes  its  origin  and  support 
to  the  Lubeck  Society  for  the  "  Promotion  of  objects  of  Public  Utility."  Its  plan 
is  to  g^ve  such  theoretical  instruction  to  apprentices  as  may  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  sevend  trades,  but  it  is  open  to  all  lads  above  the  age  of  twelve  who  intend 
to  enter  upon  some  mechanical  occupation,  or  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  agri- 
cultural and  polytechnic  schools,  &c.  They  must  be  acquainted  with  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  write  readily  from  dictation.  Most  are,  in  reality, 
Luther  advanced  than  this. 

The  present  head  teacher  was  educated  at  the  Hanover  Polytechnic,  the  others 
in  teachers'  seminaries,  after  having  attended  the  trade  school.  Their  abili^  to 
teach  is  ascert^ned  by  examinations  and  testimonials.  They  are  engaged  per- 
manently, but  may  be  dismissed  at  six  months'  notice. 

No  special  mode  of  instruction  is  prescribed,  it  being  thought  that  different 
mAtters  require  different  methods,  and  that  the  individual  action  of  the  teachers^ 
in  this  regard,  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  The  endeavor  is  to  stimulate  con- 
tinually the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  cultivate  independence  of  thought  AU 
subjects,  however,  are  illustrated  by  experiments,  for  which  purpose  there  is  a 
laige  and  increasing  stock  of  apparatus,  models,  plans,  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions. 

The  total  number  of  pupils,  in  1867,  was  200.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are 
discharged  by  the  tuition  fees,  at  the  rate  of  about  $5.00  per  head,  the  annual 
cost  of  the  whole,  not  including  the  rent,  being  $1,250.  Orphans  are  received 
free  of  charge,  and  the  fees  for  apprentices  are  sometimes  discharged  by  the  mas- 
ters.   The  institution  has  proved  itself  to  be  usefid,  and  is  well  patronized. 
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IV.    BREMEN. 
The  free  citj  of  Bremen  had  in  1864  a  population  of  98,575,  on  a 
territory  of  106  square  miles.     Of  the  entire  population,  31,858  live 
without  the  city.    The  city  has  elctenaive  commercial  interests. 

The  superior  administration  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scholarchai^  of  four  members  oi  the  senate,  each  school  having  a 
municipal  commission  or  a  school  del^;ation. 

I.  PulUc  Primary  SchoaU.  a.  Nine  parish  schools,  with  2,989 
pupils,  in  four  classes,  both  sexes  being  mmgled  in  the  three  lower. 
'  Each  is  governed  by  the  Bauherren  or  representatives  of  the  com- 
mune, presided  over  by  the  pastor,  b.  Nine  free  schools,  with 
2,062  pupils,  all  state  institutions,  school  materials  bemg  supplied  grar- 
tuitonsly.  e.  Twenty-^our  private  schools,  with  2,118  pupils,  op^ed 
after  special  permission,  and  directed  by  females,  who  receive  half 
their  rent  from  the  state  if  their  annud  pay  is  under  12  thalers. 
d.  Two  schools  of  the  women's  societies,  or  industrial  schools,  with 
78  pupils,    e.  Asylums  for  children. 

The  masters  of  the  parish  schools  receive  from  175  to  500  thalers, 
with  lodging;  of  the  free  schools,  180  to  485  thalers.  The  first 
masters  receive  20  thalers  additional  every  five  years,  until  the  whole 
sakiy  reaches  550.  The  masters  of  the  free  schools  are  pensioned 
by  the  state ;  of  the  pariah  schools,  from  a  special  fund.  There  is 
also  a  fund  formed  by  contributions  of  four  thalers  from  each  teacher, 
which  is  for  the  widows  and  orphans. 

/.  Twenty-four  rural  schools,  mostly  overcrowded,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  teachers.  They  receive  an  annual  subvention  of 
8,740  thalers: 

IL  Higher  and  Private  Schoob.  a.  Gymnasium,  11  teachers, 
117  scholars,  h.  Preparatory  school,  12  teachers,  278  scholars. 
c.  Six  private  schools,  preparatory  to  gymnasium  and  burgher 
schools,  866  scholars,  d  Four  private  burgher  and  r^  schools, 
555  sdiolars.  e.  Nine  higher  female  schools,  private  institutions, 
648  scholars.  /.  Fifteen  elementary  schools  for  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  627  pupils. 

ILL  Special  and  Prof eeeumcd  Schooh.  a.  Commereial  school 
15  teachers,  227  scholars,    ft.  Teachers'  seminary,  80  pupils. 
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8OHOOL0  FOB  THB  XIUTABT  AVD  OQSKXXBCIAL  XAJKZKK. 

1.    MOHaiy  Marike. 

There  are  in  Austria  wertnJ  kinds  of  naval  schools,  as  iblfows :  One  each 
for  sailor  bojs,  for  siarines,  lor  quartennasterB^  for  naval  pupils  of  the  first  class» 
for  naval  pupils  of  the  second  class,  a  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets,  and  a 
saperior  establishment  for  naval  officers. 

1.  The  school  for  sailor  boys  is  intended  to  train,  as  petty  officers  for  the  navy, 
yonng  men  from  the  Slave  and  Gemum  ptorinces,  admitted  between  19  said  14 
yean  of  age  into  the  naval  senrica.  The  instmctioil  hwts  until  the  pupil  has 
attained  the  age  for  the  conscription ;  he  is  then  entered  as  a  sailor  and  becomes 
a  petty  officer  as  soon  as  he  gets  sufficiently  used  to  the  sea.  The  highest  post 
he  can  attain  is  that  of  upper  boatswain  {HoMooUmann.) 

2.  The  schools  for  marines  {SSeug^corps)  receive  men  drAwn  IVom  difl^nt 
corps  of  the  army.  They  afe  trained  as  petty  oflkxts,  and  a  part  receive  the 
nhiibni.  Those  who  are  fit  to  become  offieen  xecehre  their  promotion  when  thej 
leaf  e  their  corps  to  enter  the  sdKKrf. 

3.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  first  dass  is  kept  on  board  a  war  vessel 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  object  is  to  prepare  for  the  naval  service  youths 
of  16  or  18  years  of  age,  who,  on  entering  the  School  have  already  received  a 
complete  civil  technical  education.  The  teaching  here  <Mmsists,  therefore,  chieily 
of  practical  seamanship^  and  also  of  the  applicatkMi  of  previously  acquired  sden- 
tifie  ksowtedge  to  navigation  and  nautical  astionomy.  The  course  occupies  a 
yeerf  on  leaving,  the  pupil  is  received  as  a  naval  cadet.  After  passing  two  or 
three  years  at  sea  these  cadets  enter  the  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets. 

4.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  second  class  is  intended  solely  to  prepare 
tliten^  to  become  officers.  In  this  school,  beside  4lie  paptls  pkced  there  at  the 
ooft  of  the  State,  there  are  otheiv  maintained  hgr  endow  hicnts,  and  also  others 
who  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  sons  of  officers  and  State  functionaries  are 
entitled  to  enter  this  school  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  Austrian  subject  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  admitted  on  payment  Foreigners  are  also 
admissible  as  paying  pupils,  provided  they  caia  obtain  anthotfcuition  ftt>tn  theii* 
own  government  to  enter  the  Austrian  service.  To  be  admitted,  caAdidatetf 
■httfft  be  between  19  and  14  years  of  age,  of  sound  health  without  bo«fi]y  d«foct, 
and  aUe  to  pass  a  previous  examination.  The  inatmctioa  is  given  in  accordance 
with  a  determined  plan,  on  board  a  vessel  prepared  expressly  to  receive  the  pupils. 
After  three  years'  instruction  the  pupils  leave  the  school  as  naval  cadets  and  are 
sent  to  sea.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years^  active  service  the  cadets  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  thcorotitaa  achool.  This  schopl  receives  from  40  to  SO  pupib.  Th^ 
lAnplain  on  board  itf  cfaal^ged  with  the  rdigiotii  iaetmction ;  the  ether  teaching 
is  given  by  professors  from  the  hydrographic  schools.  The  naval  officers  of  the 
8cbool*ship  give  the  instruction  in  practical  seamanship. 

5.  The  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets  is  on  shore,  and  its  courte  o<Anpics 
a  year,  afltcr  which  the  pupil  undergoes  the  ei^amidatlon  prescribed  for  Ms  font- 
mission  as  an  officer.  On  leaving  this  tfatoretical  school  the  pupils  are  still  naval 
cadets,  but  become  officers  when  appointed  to  a  ship. 

6.  The  superior  school  for  naval  officers  is  intended  for  the  further  improve- 
ment in  mathematical  and  hydrographic  studies,  of  such  young  men  as  have 
shown  decided  talent  and  taste  for  those  scienoes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  kiogdom  of  HanoYer,  belbre  its  abeorpdbn  into  P^ii88i%  on  an 
area  of  14,846  English  square  miles,  in  1864  had  1,888,070  inhab- 
itants. In  the  Harte  mountains  extensive  mining  operations  are 
earned  on,  and  the  total  annual  produce  is  valued  at  5,528,885 
thalers.  Agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  form,  however,  the 
most  important  sources  of  income.  On  the  coast,  in  the  rivers,  and  in 
2,500  fish-ponds,  a  large  amount  of  fish  is  oaught  every  year.  The 
number  of  manufactories,  mostly  linen,  was  in  1861,  7,141,  employ- 
ing 41,855  people.  The  trade  is  largely  absorbed  by  Hamburg  and 
Bremen* 

The  total  annual  expenditure  in  1864,  amounted  to  20,066,011 
thalers,  of  which  sum  184,000  thalers  were  expended  on  public  in- 
struction— 116,000  thalers  on  primary,  and  68,000  thalera  on  seoond- 
ary  schools.  The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered 
by  the  minister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  embrace : 

1 .  Primaary  Inttrwium,  There  are  3,584  primMy  8chooli»  with  961^348  schol- 
ars, and  3,812  teachers. 

2.  Seamdcay  Itutrnction.  There  are  8  real  fichools,  wHh  965  scholars,  an.d 
39  teachers;  11  higher  barafaer  schools,  with  2,181  acholars,  and  112  teachert ; 
17  gymnasia,  with  5,192  sdiolars,  and  206  teachers ;  3  progsramasia,  with'  27a 
scholars,  and  23  teachers;  11  higher  girls'  schools,  with  1,862  scholars,  and 
107  teachers ;  making  a  total  of  44  secondaiy  schools,  with  10,472  scholara,  and 
486  teachers. 

3.  Sttperior  Instrw:iifm.  The  University  at  G&ttingQii,  with  4  fiMulties,  had  in 
1868,  809  Rtadents,  and  119  professors. 

4.  Spechl  and  Profestional  Instruction,  Eleven  teachers'  seminaries,  with  254 
pupils,  viz :  1  (preparatory  institute)  at  Hanover,  with  32  pupils ;  1  (head  semi- 
nar]^) at  Hanover,  with  24  pnpila ;  1  (after-training)  at  Hanover,  with  12  pnpiU ; 
1  (citF  and  county  teachers)  at  Alfeld,  with  50  papils ;  1  (boardinsr  semiaaiy)  at 
Xunebaig,  with  32  pupils ;  1  at  Aurich,  with  26  pupils ;  1  at  btade,  with  20 
pupils;  1  at  Neuenhans,  with  10  pupils;  1  (catholic)  at  Osnahriick,  with  19 
papils ;  1  (protestant)  at  Osnabrilek,  with  24  pupils ;  1  (catholic)  at  Hildesheim, 
with  12  pupils.  3  navigation  schools ;  3  commercial  academies ;  1  agricQitural 
school ;  1  polytechnic  school,  at  Hanover ;  1  mining  school ;  1  school  of  forestry ; 
1  military  academy;  3  theological  seminariee ;  1  asylum  for  the  blind,  at  Hano- 
ver, with  75  pupils;  1  institution  for  the  deaf  mutes,  at  Hildesheim,  with  120 
papils ;  1  do.  at  Emden,  with  25  pupils ;  2  with  normal  schools,  at  Stade  and 
Osnabrilek,  with  48  papils ;  1  for  imbecUes ;  8  rescue  houses;  1  FeatalosM  home 
and  refuge ;  5  orphan  houses ;  20  infant  schools  and  gardens. 

Since  1866  Hanover  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  coastitatiag:  the 
province  of  Hanover. 

(lOG) 
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BTOTEM  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCnON. 

Of  the  educational  institutions  of  Hanover  designed  or  used  to  prepare  young 
persons  for  their  q>ecial^sareer,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  senrioe 
or  of  particular  industries  or  special  classes,  we  select  a  few  for  brief  notice. 

DCPBOVSMBIIT  SCHOOLS  FOB  APPBEHTICX& 

An  apprentioe  can  not  become  a  member  of  his  trade  without  the  approba- 
tion of  a  oommittee  of  the  guild,  oyer  which  presides  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council  One  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  committee  is  evidence  of  regu- 
lar attendance  on  the  evening  and  the  Sunday  classes  established  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  government  board.  These  im- 
provement classes  include  drawing  and  geometry,  besides  a  review  of  the  pri- 
marystudtes.  Of  these  schools  there  were  37  in  1863,  witli  170  teachers,  4,077 
apprentices,  and  3,763  journeymen. 

ABTISAKS'  SCHOOL  AT  HANOVEB. 

Besides  the  apprentice  improvement  schools,  there  exists  in  the  capital  a 
trade  or  artisan  school,  with  a  preparatory  class.  In  the  latter,  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  234  pupils,  and  in  the  school  proper  over  600  workmen 
every  year.  Drawing  constitutes  the  principal  subject  of  instruction,  and  in 
1864,  out  of  844  attendmg  to  it,  102  were  classed  as  free-hand;  149  special,  67 
geometrical  and  aichitectoral ;  and  26  fh>m  the  cast 

WOBJEOfEK'S  SOOEBTISS'  CLASSES. 

Connected  with  societies  of  workmen,  which  exist  in  the  chief  towns,  there 
are  classes  (taught  by  paid  professors)  which  in  Hanover  were  attended  in  1864 
by  814  members,  of  whom'  more  than  one-half  were  taught  in  different  classes 
of  drawing,  modeling,  and  wood-carving. 

SEAL  AED  OOMMEBCTAL  SCHOOLS  TK  HAKOVEB. 

The  real-school  was  originally  established  in  1835  for  young  men  whose 
parents  intended  them  to  follow  a  trade,  but  it  was  deemed  best  to  exclude  all 
matters  special  and  technical,  and  the  municipality  instituted  an  independent 
course  of  commercial  instruction,  book-keeping,  and  kindred  subjects,  distrib- 
uted through  two  years,  of  four  terms  of  six  months  eacli,  held  four  evenings 
in  the  week.  The  merchants'  guild  selects  the  pupils  who  apply,  and  their  mas- 
ters are  bound  to  give  them  the  necessary  time,  and  to  enforce  their  regular 
attendanca 

BIHLDIKO  TBADB  SCHOOL  AT  KIENBEBO. 

In  Nienberg  there  is  a  special  school  for  workmen  in  the  building  trades — 
open  in  the  winter  from  October  21  to  the  end  of  Karcb,  and  divided  into  three 
cUsses,  in  which  sixty  hours  a  week  are  devoted  by  practical  masons,  jouiers^ 
and  tboee  pursuing  other  trades,  mainly  to  technical  studiea 

Lowest  CLA8S.^!Jompositions  in  the  German  language,  8  hours  per  week ; 
Arithmetic  and  algebra,  9 ;  Plane  geometry,  calcuUtion  of  areas,  7 ;  Linear 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry.— jointing  roofs,  framing,  &a,  15 ;  Element^ 
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bf  physics,  4;  ArcfaitectYiral  drawiog,  6;  Free-band  drawing,  and  ornament,  12 
—a  total  of  60  hours  tor  five  months. 

Second  C%a«9.— Byntaz,  punctuation,  business  letters  in  German,  i  hours ;  Al- 
gebra, 6 ;  Plane  and  solid  geometiy.— Similitude,  polygons,  the  circle,  planes, 
cubature,  4  hours  per  week ;  DescriptiTe  geometry. — framing  of  roofs,  vaults, 
staircases,  compound  apparatus,  parts  of  machines,  shadows,  perapective,  8 ; 
Technical  physics. — forces,  effects,  centre  of  gravity,  simple  machines,  4 ;  Les- 
sons on  buildings  for  stone-cutters,  masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  with  drawing  of 
plans,  sections,  elevations,  orders,  entablatures,  detaile,  21 ;  Lessons  on  building 
materials,  3;  Drawing  of  ornaments,  from  models,  6;  Modeling  in  clny  or 
plaster,  wood  or  stone,  4.    Total,  60  hours  per  week. 

F^rst  Ci2d«9.--German  language.— Written  and  ortil  compositions,  2  hours; 
Manufacturers'  book-keeping,  2 ;  Algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  solid,  (repeti- 
tions and  exercises,)  4;  Practical  geometry. — Surveying  of  land,  roads,  parte  of 
towns,  leveling,  plotting,  4;  Technical  physics. — Machines  employed  in  build- 
ing, resistance  of  materials,  pressure  of  water,  hoisting  machines — Mechanics 
connected  with  building,  6;  Course  on  building. — Erection  of  houses,  kc.-r- 
Study  of  ground — Foundations — Establishment  of  complete  projects  with  esti- 
mates—-Design  of  building— Laws  affecting  buildings,  30 ;  Drawing  of  orna- 
ment, 6 ;  Modeling  in  plaster  and  clay,  stone  and  wood,  6  to  12.  Total,  60  to 
66  lessons  per  week. 

This  school,  in  1863-64,  had  14  profeaaors  and  195  pupils,  of  whom  there 
were  89  masons,  8*7  joiners,  2  tQers,  9  millwrights  and  fitters,  7  cabinet-makers, 
1  locksmith. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  were  fh>m  17  to  26  years  of  age ;  the  youngest 
was  15,  and  the  eldest  37. 


POLTTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT  HANOVER. 

The  first  impulse  towards  the  erecting  of  this  institution  was  given  by  the 
cdd  Industrial  Club  in  Hanover,  which  urged  upon  the  ministers  of  state  (in 
1830)  the  necessity  of  a  tedinical  school.  The  ministry  entered  into  the  idea^ 
caused  means  to  be  fUmished,  and  appointed  the  distinguished  Karmarsch,  still 
at  its  head,  to  take  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  under  the  Royal  Commis- 
flkmers  of  Technical  Schools.  The  first  termof  thd  higher  industrial  school, 
which  name  it  took,  commenced  October  3d,  1831.  In  1834  the  hired  buildings 
proved  insufficient,  and  a  new  building  was  begun  for  its  accommodation  and 
completed  in  1837,  at  an  expense  of  $80,000.  A  careful  choice  of  teachers, 
watchful  superintendence  of  the  instruction,  and  a  marked  progress  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  latter,  made  this  school  soon  fiunous,  and  won  confidence,  espe- 
cially in  foreign  lands.  Next  to  Carlsruhe '  it  has  the  greatest  number  of 
foreigners.  In  1847  it  received  the  name  of  Polytechnic  school,  which  it  had 
really  been  for  a  long  tima 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  other  institutions  of 
the  kind,  viz.,  a  preparation  for  technical  State  service  in  architecture,  railway 
building,  and  the  making  of  machinexy,  as  well  as  to  give  a  scientific  education 
and  special  studies  to  those  who  wish  to  fit  tbemselTcs  for  carrying  out  scien- 
tific and  industrial  undertakings.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  a  preparatory 
course^  and  the  school  proper,  which  includes  the  higher  special  studies. 

A  comparison  can  not  be  instituted  between  this  preparatoiy  course  and  the 
general  mathematical  classes  of  other  schoids^  since  differential  and  integral 
calculus  is  not  taught  here.  In  like  manner,  the  school  proper  is  not,  as  else- 
where^ divided  into  special  departments,  but  the  whole  course  is  given  in  single 
satgects^  more  or  less  of  which,  according  to  circumstances,  form  the  scientific 
education  of  the  pupils  for  any  particular  department    To  prevent  pupils  fioia 
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takiBC  an  wrndtablo  oonne  of  atadj,  eerteiii  «eqiiire«iettU  Are  oeoefMuy  ^ 
entering  each  daas,  whereby,  in  an  indireok  way,  a  definite  coorae  is  aecured. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  special  instruction,  additional  studies 
hare  lh>m  time  to  time  been  added  to  the  printed  announoementSi  and  in  these, 
oertain  fixed  ooorses  are  recommended  to  stodents  for  special  teobiucal  depart* 
menta 

Hie  chief  subdivisions  of  the  teaching  are  regulated  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  instruction  necessary:  1.  ITor  manuiacturing  chemists;  2.  For  agricul- 
turists;  3.  For  surveyors:  4.  For  mechanicians  and  constructors  of  machines ; 
6.  For  architects;  6.  For  hydraolie,  railway,  and  road  engineers. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  preparatory  school,  candidates  must  be  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  seventeen  for  the  upper  school  or  for  special  divisions. 
The  instruction  required  for  the  preparatory  school  comprises  the  Qerman  lan« 
guage  and  the  habit  of  comporitioQ  therein,  the  use  of  decimal  fractions,  the 
rules  of  three  and  of  proportions,  the  elements  of  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and 
general  notions  of  geography  and  history.  As  for  the  special  courses  of  the 
superior  school,  candidates  must  be  masters  of  the  matters  taught  in  the  pre* 
paratory  school,  of  which  we  give  the  details  below.  Howerer,  the  pupils  who 
intend  to  follow  only  the  courses  of  natural  histoxy,  are  not  obliged  to  undeigo 
an  examination  in  mathematios.  No  examination  is  unposed  oa  those  i^o 
mean  to  attend  only  the  lessons  on  drawing  and  modeling. 

ProgramiM  of  the  Frtparaiory  School — Elementary  mathematics;  algebra 
as  for  as  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees;  elements  of  geology  and 
botany;  elements  of  mineralogy ;  fi«e-hand  drawing;  linear  drawing;  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry. 

J^vgramme  of  the  Potykdiniie  SkhooL-^Txxn  matbemsiies,  \n  two  cooiass,  as  for 
as  the  calculus  of  variations ;  descriptive  geometry ;  practical  geometry ;  me- 
chanics: higher  mechanics,  theoretical  and  applied;  construction  of  machines; 
study  or  machines ;  study  of  prime  movers  and  other  machines ;  building  con- 
struction, in  three  courses;  roads  and  railways;  bridges  and  hydraulic  con* 
structions;  geology,  mineralogy,  and  physical  geography;  pare  physics;  applied 
physics;  ohemistiy,  theoretical  and  applied  with  manipulation;  manual  labor, 
mduding  instruction  in  working  in  metals  and  in  wooo,  spinning  and  weavmg^ 
modeling,  and  the  construction  of  small  models. 

To  enable  the  pupils  to  select  the  courses  which  they  may  attend,  and  to  pre- 
clude numerous  inquiriesy  the  general  regulations  state  that  the  preparatory 
school  comprises,  in  the  courae  of  a  year,  the  following  subjects :  zoology,  bot- 
any, mineralogy,  elementaiy  mathematics,  free-hand  and  linear  drawing. 

The  order  of  the  studies,  after  leaying  the  preparatory  school  and  for  special 
branches^  is  shown  by  the  following  programme : 

For  Otnaaam.'^Fir$t  rear.— Preparatory  schooL 

Second  Tear. — ^Theoretical  chemistry,  technology,  theoretical  and  applied 
physics  and  mechanics. 

Third  Tear, — Gieology  and  physical  geography,  or  instead,  general  kao^riedgt 
of  machines  and  applied  chemistry. 

Iburth  Fear.— Chemical  manipulation. 

For  AoRicuLTURxna — ^J^r«^  Tear, — Preparatoiy  schooL 

Second  Tear. — ^Theoretical  chemistry,  technology,  physics,  mechanio& 

Third  Tear. — Qeneral  knowledge  of  machines,  tet  ooarBS  of  building  eon- 
atniction,  praetioal  geomeliy  and  drawing  of  ptam^  er  else  chenttoal  manipuU* 
tion,  practical  chemistry. 

For  Suryetors.— iTr«<  Feor. — ^Preparatory  sdiooL 

Second  rear.— Firrt  course  of  higher  mathematics;  theoretlcsl  and  applied 
physics;  descriptive  geometiy. 
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Third  Tdor. — PracUcal  geouMtiy  with  drawing  of  plana  Qfeologj  and  y^y- 
flical  geography. 

Fob  Mbohakiouks  ahs  Maohinb-xaksbs.  —  i^lEr^  Tmt,  —  Proparatoiy 
school. 

ShoondYear, — ^First  ooone  of  faigbermath^n^atlcs;  mechanics,  technology, 
deecriptive  geometry,  theoretioal  phy«tc& 

2%«re2  Tear. — Knowledge  of  machinefl^  conatraction  of  machines,  first  course 
of  oonstruction,  higher  mechanic& 

Fourth  Tear, — ^lowledge  of  special  machinee ;  second  course  of  higher 
mathematics,  pure  chemistry,  applied  physics. 

Foe  AROHITECT& — First  rear, — Preparatory  school 

Second  Tear, — First  course  of  higher  mathemaiios ;  technology,  descriptive 
geometry^  mechanics,  theoretical  physica 

l%frd  Tear. — First  course  of  oonstruction  and  ornamentation,  practical  geomr 
etry  and  drawing  of  plans,  general  knowledge  of  machines,  modeling,  drawing 
from  the  cast 

Ibfurffi  Tear. — Second  course  of  construction  and  ornamentation,  phymcal 
geography,  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  modeling  and  drawing  m>m  the 


I^fSi  Tear. — ^Third  conrse  of  construction  and  ornamentation,  bridges  and 
hydraulic  constructions,  theoretical  chemistry. 

Fob  Civil  ENGiNSSBa — Firei  Tear. — Preparatory  school 

Second  Tear. — First  course  of  higher  mathematics ;  technology,  descriptive 
geometry,  theoretical  physic^  and  mechanics. 

Third  Tear. — Second  course  of  higher  mathematics;  first  course  of  building 
oonstruction;  practical  geometry  and  drawing  of  plans,  construction  of  ma- 
rines. 

Fourfh  Tear. — Road  and  railways;  second  course  of  building  construction ; 
higher  mechanics,  physical  geograpliy,  and  applied  physics. 

F^  Tear. — ^Hydraulics  and  construction  of  bridges,  third  course  of  building 
eonstruction ;  special  machines,  and  theoretical  chemistry. 

The  French  Commission  submit  the  following  observations  on  the  above 
courses: 

The  details  which  have  been  given  show  that  the  order  of  the  teaching  is  so 
regulated  that,  for  certain  important  divisions,  such  as  those  of  mechanicians 
and  architects,  pupils  may  receive  a  very  serviceable  amount  of  technical  in- 
straction,  with  the  aid  of  elementary  mathematics,  and  enter  npon  the  practice 
of  their  professions  without  going  through  the  whole  course  of  studies.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  very  suitable  for  many  young  men,  and  in  no  way  ii^'urious 
to  the  soundness  of  their  education. 

Thus,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  first  course  of  mechanics,  the  oouise  of 
lionstruction  of  machines,  those  of  hydraulics,  prime  movers,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal machine-toola,  and  for  the  drawing  up  of  projects  relative  to  these  ma- 
cUnes,  tlie  mechanical  engineera  do  not  require  more  than  the  elementary  an4 
fundamental  prindples  o?  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  descriptive 
geometry.  There  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  study  the  higher  pure  mathe* 
matics,  which,  notwithstanding  tlieir  utility,  present  considerable  difficulties  to 
certain  mhids,  and  require  nolittle  time  and  effort  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  instruction  given  to  architects;  for,  after  attending  the  flrat  two  courses  of 
construction,  the  pupils  may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  neoessaiy  for  ordi- 
xiaiy  boUdings. 

This  gradiation  of  instruction  greatly  diminishes  the  inconvenience,  above 
mentioned,  of  the  high  r^Mlmg  m  the  second  oourse  of  pure  mathematics. 
Koreover,  the  table  showing  the  distributiou  of  the  students  among  the  different 
branches  of  learning;  which  we  are  about  to  give,  justifies  our  observations ; 
{» it  will  thereby  be  seen  tliat  whilst  89  pupils  are  inscribed  for  elementary 
niatbematics,  and  83  for  the  first  oourse  of  higher  mathematics,  there  are  only 
14  for  the  second  course  of  the  same  studies.  It  is  therefore  more  than  prob- 
able that  a  small  proportion  of  the  83  pupils  of  the  first  course  really  profit  by 
those  leesoiuL 
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The  popUfl  were  distributed  among  the  different  branches  as  follows: 


pa.*»ath«ati«.  }  JJ^^ST::::::  S 

Meelwiiiet, tS 

Higher  mechani«t, SO 

Pnictioftl  g«onMtrjr 57 

Deteriptive  faoowtry 73 

«>^»rf~«fc—.)M^S?;:.v.';3? 

Coottroction  of  owebiiiett OS 

51tt  coune,.  79 
Mootine..  45 
Sdeouiw,.  87 
Hiitory  of  the  art  of  buildidg ,  t  ^ 
Constroctioo  of  roads  and  bridgei,  (  •  ■  •  '^ 

Hydraulic  conttroetioiks, 30 

Zu5lo|7  aod  boiao  J, fiS 


MiiMntlogy, 57 

Geolo(7 ; 40 

Thooretieal  jihytics, S4 

Toehoieal  nfiTtiei, 10 

Thoaratioal  cbomfatry, 50 

Technical  chemistrj 37 

Pimctical  cbembtry, 89 

TechnoloffT 8S 

linear  drawing, 79 

Free-hand  drawing 96 

Drawing  ftom  tlie  round  and  relief^  ...  10 

Modeling, S 

French  tongoage, 11 

Eogliih  leakage, 81 

History IS 

Law  and  police  of  buildings, 90 


This  table  clearly  shows  what  courses  best  suit  the  requirements  of  the  dass 
of  persons  who  attend  institutions  of  this  kind. 

They  are  in  the  order  of  the  preceding  table : — Elementary  mathematics ; 
first  course  of  pure  mathematics  (which  might  be  simplified;)  elementary  me- 
chanics (which  might  be  extended ;)  practi<»l  geometry ;  descripUve  geometry: 
the  study  of  machines,  first  course  (which  might  be  made  more  elementary ;) 
the  construction  of  machines;  building  construction;  zoology  and  botany; 
theoretical  chemistry ;  technology ;  linear  drawing ;  free-hand  drawing. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  attention  ought  to  be  directed  principally  to 
these  different  branches  of  learning,  and  every  effort  made  to  facilitate  their 
study  by  the  adoption  of  the  simplest  methods.  It  seems  clear  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  of  a  high  order  has  a  repellent  effect  on  the  pupils.  That 
physics  should  be  among  the  number  of  the  studies  least  followed  is  remarkable 
and  much  to  be  rogrett^  There  are,  perhaps,  particular  causes  for  this,  but, 
in  any  case,  that  science  ought  to  hold  a  higher  rank  in  the  programme  and  to 
have  greater  facilities  for  experimenting. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  the  last  three  years  has  areraged  about  440,  of 
whom  380  were  regular — ^the  age  ranges  firom  eleven  to  twenty,  a  majority 
being  under  sixteen  years. 

There  are  21  regular  professors,  3  tutors,  and  several  special  teachers. 

The  State  pays  all  expenses  over  the  receipts  finom  tuition,  (which  amount  to 
about  $6,500  a  year,)  and  supplies  the  building  and  equipment. 

Prof  Koristka,  in  his  account  of  the  IGjgher  Polytechnic  Institutions  of  6er* 
many,  speaks  of  this  school: 

The  school  at  Hanover  rightly  enjoys  great  reputation  in  foreign  lands.  It 
stands  firm  by  its  first  organization,  which  followed  closely  that  of  Austria.  It 
is  not  divided  into  separate  schools,  but  its  whole  course  is  given  in  single  sub* 
jects,  which  are,  however,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  most  of  the 
advantages  of  special  schools.  Its  experience  is  proof  that  success  depends 
as  much  on  the  excellence  and  cooperation  of  the  teachere  as  on  organization 
and  courses  of  study.  All  the  teachers  (twenty-four,  of  whom  six  have  the 
title  of  professore  and  three  of  assistant-professors)  constitute  a  board,  which 
meets  once  a  month  in  council  and  decides  on  all  general  roles  as  to  studies 
and  discipline.  All  submit  to  the  "directory,"  which  is  lodged  in  two  persons 
appointed  by  the  government — one,  the  principal,  is  responsible  for  the  finances 
and  the  collections,  and  the  other,  for  the  discipline.  The  general  supervision 
belongs  to  a  royal  commission,  consisting  of  the  two  directors,  and  four  other 
members.  This  commission  appoints  the  profossore  and  must  visit  the  class  and 
lecture-rooms,  and  report  annually.  Terms  in  the  preparatory  school,  $24; 
and  in  the  Polytechnic  there  is  a  foe  for  each  oourse,  which  varies  according  to 
the  length  ttom  $8  to  $16. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIOJr  IS  HESSE-CASSEL 


II7TBODUCTION. 

The  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  on  an  area  of  4,480  English 
square  miles,  in  1864  had  745,063  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural and  cattle-producing  country ;  factories  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  larger  towns,  and  these  chiefly  devoted  to  linen,  and  of  late 
years  also  to  cotton  fabrics.  There  are  also  some  paper,  glass,  iron, 
and  other  workshops,  and  338  distilleries. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Hesse-Cassel 
in  1865,  amounted  to  4,897,680  thalers,  of  which  90,330  thalers  were 
expended  for  general  instruction.  The  amount  of  school-fees  is 
estimated  at  60,000  thalers  annually. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the 
miiAter  of  the  interior,  and  under  him  by  the  provincial  and  district 
authorities,  and  include : 

1.  Primary  or  Common  Schools  (  Vothtchukh),  Of  these  there 
were  in  1865,  about  1,800,  of  which  117  are  burgher  and  city 
schools,  with  about  126,000  scholars,  ahd  1,168  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Schools,  2  Latin  schools,  with  89  scholars,  and  5 
teachers ;  2  progymnasia,  with  128  scholars,  and  18  teachers ;  6  gym* 
nasia,  with  1 ,388  scholars,  and  92  teachers ;  10  real  schools  and  higher 
burgher  schools,  with  2,254  scholars,  and  110  teachers;  making  a 
total  of  20  secondary  schools,  with  8,804  scholars,  and  220  teadiers. 

8.  Superior  Schools.  The  University  at  Mari>urg,  with  four  facnl* 
ties  (theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy),  had  50  professors,  and 
810  students. 

4*  Social  and  Professional  Schools. 
8  Teachers'  seminaries. 
1  Higher  industrial  school. 
1  School  of  forestry. 
1  School  of  agriculture. 
A  catholic  seminary  at  Fulda. 
A  cadet  school  at  Cassel. 
An  academy  of  arts  at  Cassel. 
After  the  war  of  1866,  the  Elector  was  deposed,  and  the  whole 
country  annexed  to  Prussia,  of  which  kingdom  it  now  forms,  togethes 
with  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  the  province  of  jffesse  and  Franien, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  an  area  of  8,240  Eng- 
lish square  miles,  in  1864  had  816,902  inhabitants.  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country ;  on  the  Rhine  the  vine  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  region  of  the  Odenwald  and  the  Wet- 
terau  are  famous  for  excellent  fruit. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt in  1866,  amounted  to  9,372,962  florins,  of  which  44,463  florins 
were  extended  for  primary  instruction,  and  28,040  florins  for  second- 
ary instruction. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction,  administered  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  embrace : 

1.  Primarff  Sckooii.  Of  these  there  are  1,756,  with  150,568 
scholars,  and  1,382  teachers. 

2.  Secandarif  School$.  6  gymnasia,  with  1,171  scholars,  and  81 
teachers;  10  real  schools,  with  1,818  scholars^  and  110  teachers;  8 
higher  burgher  schools,  with  646  schoLin,  and  29  teachers ;  making 
a  total  of  19  secondary  schools,  with  8,685  scholars,  and  220  teachers. 

8.  Sitpericr  SchooU,  The  University  at  Giessen,  with  four  jgkcul- 
ties  (theology,  Uw,  medicine,  and  philosophy),  had  in  1S6S~9,  45 
professors,  and  326  students. 

4  Special  and  Ptofeuianal  Schoob. 
2  Teachers'  seminaries. 
1  School  of  forestry. 
1  Commercial  academy. 

1  Military  academy.  / 

2  Schools  of  agriculture. 

1  School  of  veterinary  surgery. 

2  Polytechnic  schools. 

2  Deaf  and  dumb  asylums. 
1  Institution  fqr  the  blind. 
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L    HECKLENBUBQ-SOHWEBUT. 

The  Grand  Dacfaj  of  Mecklenbai^-Schwerin,  on  an  area  of  4,834  English 
aqoare  miles,  in  1864^  had  652,612  inhabitattts,  entirely  agricultural,  the  rural 
popnlatioa  being  little  removed  from  the  condition  of  seifi.  The  trade  in  oom, 
cattle,  butter,  &&,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  two  ports  of  Wiamar  and  Boetock. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  in  1866  was  3,430,028  thalera^  of  which  sum 
about  30,000  was  expended  fbr  public  instruction. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  Minister  of 
Bdoeation,  who  at  the  same  time  is  Ifimster  of  Justice  and  Ecdesiastical  Affairs. 

1.  Primary  iSbAoob.— There  are  1,334  elementary  sohoola  and  46  burgfaer- 
achools.  The  exact  number  of  scholars  end  teachers  is  not  given  officially,  but 
by  estimation  there  were  in  1864  about  69,000  pupils,  under  1,617  teadiers. 

2.  Secondary  Schoob. — ^There  are  6  gymnasia,  with  2,983  scholars  and  91 
teachers ;  and  8  real-schools  and  higher  burgher^solioola,  with  1,429  scholarB 
and  62  teachers;  making  a  total  of  13  secondary  schools,  with  3,612  scholars 
and  153  teachers. 

3.  Suiperior  Schoob. — ^There  is  1  university  at  Bostoek,  with  4  fiiculties  (tbe> 
ologYi  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,)  with  38  professors  and  1*71  students. 

i.  Special  and  Professumal  SchooU: 

2  Teachers'  seminaries,  one  at  Keuldoster  with  64  pupiSs,  and  a  seoond 

at  Dobberan  with  10  pupils. 
1  Deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Ludwigslust,  with  68  pupils. 
1  Commercial  academy. 
1  Military  adademy. 
1  School  of  agriculture. 
8  Nautical  schools  (Wustrow,  Bostodc,  and  Wismar,)  with  an  aggr^iate 

of  200  pnpUa.    That  at  Wtutrow  haa  a  three  years'  oouise^  and  it 

preparatoiy  class. 
1  School  of  veterinary  surgery. 
1  Polytechnic  school 
40  Evening  trade-0cbool%  for  apprentices  and  joumeymea 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelite,  on  an  area  of  997  EngUsh  square 
milee^  m  1861,  had  99,060  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture 
as  tenants. 

There  is  only  one  ''Minister  of  State,''  who  manages  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  including  the  public  schools,  viz. : 

1.  Primary  Schools, — There  are  231  primary  schools.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars and  teachers  can  not  be  ascertained  taym  official  documents,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  hi  1864  about  13,000  pnpils,  under  260  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Schools, — ^Thore  are  8  gymnasia,  with  814  scholars  and  33 
teachers;  and  4  real  and  higher  burgher-schools,  with  1,169  scholtfs  and  33 
teachers,  making  a  total  of  7  secondary  schools,  with  1,976  soboUini  and  66 
teachers. 

3.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. — 1  Teachers'  seminary  at  Mirow,  with  16 
pupils;  3  institutions  for  neglected  children,  with  66  pupils i  6  industrial 
schools  for  girls  (teach  sewhig,  Ac.  J  with  96  pupils. 


SPECIAL  IHSTRDCnON  IN  NASSAU. 


IHTBODUCTION. 

The  Dnchy  of  Nassau,  on  an  area  of  1,802  English  square  miles, 
in  1865  had  465,636  inhabitants.  There  are  considerable  iron,  lead, 
and  coppei-,  as  also  a  few  silver  mines,  employing  about  10,000  men ; 
but  more  than  mining,  agriculture  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  wines  raised  in  Nassau,  (Riidesheimer,  Johannisberger,  Hock- 
heimer,  &c.,)  are  considered  the  best  in  Germany. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Nassau  in 
1862,  amounted  to  5,117,831  florins. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  state,  and  embrace : 

1.  Primary  Schoob.  Of  these  there  are  716,  with  1,059  teach- 
ers, and  72,296  scholars. 

2.  Secondary  Schooh.  There  are  3  gymnasia,  with  50  teachers, 
and  711  scholars;  4  progynmasia,  with  26  teachers,  and  274  schol- 
ars ;  13  real  schools,  with  109  teachers,  and  1,345  scholars ;  making 
a  total  of  20  secondary  schools,  with  2,330  scholars,  and  185  teachers. 

3-  Special  and  Professional  Schoob.  Of  these  there  are  the 
following : 

2  Teachers'  seminaries,  1  for  catholic  teachers  (62),  at  Monta- 

•baur,  and  another  at  Usinglen,  £ot  protestant  teachers  (79). 
2  Theological  seminaries. 
1  Military  school. 
1  Commercial  academy. 

1  Agricultural  school,  at  Geisberg,  with  35  pupils. 
27  Mechanical,  or  trade  schools. 
1  Institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Since  1866,  Nassau  has  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  to- 
gether with  Hesse  Cassel  and  Frankfort^  constituting  the  province  of 
&$se  and  H'onien. 
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SCHOOLS  AKO  LABORS  OF  THB  GKWSBBS-TSRBIK. 

One  of  the  most  important  tteps  of  this  Society,  bai  been  the  estabUflhing  m 
variooa  parts  of  the  Dnohy,  of  what  are  oalled  Uewer^-wkuUn^  nar  indnatrial 
Bohools.  coQsistiDg  of — 

Fwstlyj  Evening  olaasea,  (Apend'^chulen^)  held  in  winter  time  for  the  pvrposo 
of  giving  young  ArtisattB  and  othen  an  oa^nl  complement  to  their  elementary- 
education,  in  Buoh  branches  as  commercial  reckoning  and  correspondence,  and 
praoUoal  seometry. 

Secondly^  Sunday  Classes,  (Simtag-tchuUn,)  intended  for  departments  of 
stody  which  are  not  so  well  taaght  in  the  evening  as  by  daylight,  and  hold  on 
Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  young  men,  chiefly  apprentices,  whose  oaoupations 
would  not  allow  then\  to  attend  conveniently  dnrinff  the  week.  They  comprise 
the  various  branches  of  drawing  required  for  the  industrial  trades,  and  geometiy 
applied  to  the  arts  of  design. 

According  to  the  annual  Report,  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Cftwtrbe* 
Verem^  on  the  11th  of  May,  1853,  by  the  able  Secretary,  Dr.  Gasselmawi,  the 
number  of  Industrial  Schools  in  activity  in  various  parts  of  the  Duchy,  is  at  pres- 
ent twenty-five,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  about  two  thousand  students. 

A  Modeling  School  has  also  been  established  at  Woisbsideu,  and  is  attended  al 
present  by  between  thirty-five  and  forty  students. 

The  Report  gives  7419  florins,  or  about  618/.  sterling,  as  the  amount  expen- 
ded in  the  last  financial  year,  for  founding  and  maintaining  the  above  schools, 
whereof  about  two  thousand  florins  were  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  four 
thousand  florins  were  covered  by  a  government  grant ;  the  remainder  was  sup« 
plied  by  the  localities. 

To  secare  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  all 

who  pursue  any  trade,  there  is  a  legalized  system  of  apprenticeship^ 

which  Mr.  Twining  thus  describes. 

The  would-be  Artixan  must  be  aUe  to  exhibit  proof  of  having  oonchided  his 
attendance  at  school,  (which  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  obligatory  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,)  by  satisfoctorily  passing  his  final  examination ; 
he  must  also  have  passed  his  confirmation,  which  takes  place  about  the  same 
time ;  it  is  preceded  for  a  considerable  period,  by  strict  religious  instruction,  and 
is  solemnised  1^  both  Profeastanti  and  Catholics  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 

If  a  kd  is  quite  a  dunce,  and  especildly  if  he  can  not  satisfactorily  get  through 
his  Catechism,  he  may  be  retained  under  tuition  another  year ;  or  if  his  vicious 
propensities  are  found  incorrigible  by  ordinary  means,  he  may  be  sent  off  to  a  dis- 
ciplinarian school,  called  JKctttcitga-Aaifs.  One  of  these  establishments  was 
founded  in  1851,  near  the  little  town  of  Nassau,  by  the  Countesi  von  Giech,  and 
now  contains  about  ten  boys ;  another  has  just  been  erected  near  Weisbaden  by 
a  pious  Evangelical  Society. 

If  all  is  tolerably  right,  the  lad  recdves  in  due  form  his  educational  certificate, 
and  he  and  his  friends  set  about  looking  out  for  the  right  sort  of  shop,  and  a 
oomfortable  master ;  but  before  a  definite  agreement  is  come  to,  Gkrman  prudence 
steps  in  very  appropriately,  and  prescribes  two  weeks'  preliminary  trial.  If  this 
tarns  out  to  mutual  satisfaction,  a  contract  is  drawn  up,  of  which  the  logaKzation 
Is  obtained  with  very  little  expense,  or  none  at  all,  if  the  parties  are  poor. 

For  ordinary  trades,  snoh  as  those  of  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  joiner,  baker,  Ac, 
tlie  usual  term  is  three  years,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master  varies 
team  thirty  to  sixty  florins,  ($12  to  $S0 ;  )  or  a  term  of  four  years  is  agreed  upon, 
without  payment,  the  work  of  the  apprantice  in  the  last  year  being  expected  to 
form  an  equivalent. 

IVith  respect  to  more  difficult  trades,  snch  aa  those  of  the  watchmaker,  meoh« 
ankaan,  lithographer,  &o.,  the  term  is  usually  three  or  four  years,  with  a  payment 
of  eighty  to  two  hundred  florins,  ($33  to  $40.)  Some  few  trades,  requiring  lit- 
tle orno  teehnwal  training, are  exceptional  with  regard  to  payments;  thus  ap* 
prentices  engaged  in  the  operatkins  of  building,  whitewashing,  Jtc.  not  only  have 
noCfaing  to  pay,  but  receive  at  once  a  daily  remuneration  of  a  few  krtmxerB. 

Jn  no  case  does  an  apfventiocshiplast  longer  than  four  years ;  serious  disagree 
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ments  between  nrnsten  and  apprentioes  are  in  some  mearare  obviated  by  the  ex- 
amination which  most  be  andergone  before  an  artisan  can  aettle  anywhere  as  mas- 
ter; bat  in  all  oases  redress  is  fiicilitated  by  the  prautioe  of  paying  the  stipulated 
anm  by  installmeots,  so  thai  otte-thh^  or  dn^-half  tb«  amount  stands  over  to  the 
oonolosion  of  the  term,  ff  an  apprentice  has  jnst  cause  for  complaint,  be  is 
rcleassd  by  the  local  authorities  from  further  obligstions  towards  his  masCe/,  and 
his  friends  from  farther  payment 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  apprentice  must  furnish  proof  of  the  extent 
of  his  aoqairements,  by  executing  some  appropriate  piece  of  handiwork,  in  the 
presence  of  the  official  judges  of  the  trade,  forming  a  kind  of  jury,  which,  from 
hi  usefulness,  deserves  some  attention. 

Bvery  threo  years  the  masters  in  eaoh  trade  residing  in  a  district,  or  in  a  group 
of  distriots  if  the  trade  is  a  scarce  one,  assemble  to  elect,  or  re-elect,  three  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  oertifidates,  and  of  testing  and  reoord- 
ing  the  abilities  of  industrial  candidates. 

If  the  examiners  are  not  satisfied  with  the  young  man's  performance,  he  most 
find  meaas  of  improving  himself,  within  half-a-year,  against  another  trial ;  if,  on 
tho  contrary,  they  are  well  pleased,  he  obtains  his  oertiBcate  as  (7«ae/l,  or  joor- 
neyman,  and  sets  oat  for  h»  travels. 

When  the  Ouell  arrives  at  a  town,  he  goes  forthwith  to  the  Herhergt^  or  spe- 
CiaUy  appointed  inn  of  his  trade,  where  the  Htrbargg  Voier,  (inn  father,)  from 
whom  ha  is  entitled  to  receive  paternal  attentions  and  advwe,  shows  him  a  regis- 
ter, in  the  Ibrm  of  a  slate,  or  Iklackboard,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  any 
master  wanting  a  luind.  If  the  register  is  a  blank,  and  tho  C^eMeU  has  no  cash 
in  purse  from  previous  savings,  he  may  claim  his  Fsatieam,  or  traveling  monoy, 
which  is  either  paid  f^om  the  treasury' of  the  town,  or  fVom  a  subscription  purse 
of  the  trade,  or  made  up  by  small  donations  which  he  gets  at  the  several  work- 
shops of  his  calling,  where  he  applies  in  sacoession  for  i&A  purpose ;  in  so  doing, 
he  generally  makes  good  his  claim  to  brotherly  assistance  by  some  token  which  he 
bears,  or  by  mysterionsly  symbolioalical  signs  and  passwords,  analogous  to  those 
nsei  in  freemasonry. 

At  Frankfort,  where  trade  af&irs  are  reckoned  to  be  on  a  more  liberal,  or  more 
antiquated  footing  than  elsewhere,  an  itinerant  servant  of  the  proud  company  of 
hriir-cotters  receives  from  a  special  purse  as  modi  as  thirty-six  kreuzers,  (one 
shilling ; )  but  this  nnay  be  accounted  exceptional,  and  in  the  generality  of  oases, 
the  totel  amount  which  a  common  journeyman  obtains  by  legitimate  means,  is  no 
more  than  a  few  pence.  At  all  events,  the  sam  is  definitive ;  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, no  further  sum  con  be  claimed,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  next  morniag^s 
dawn  sees  our  wanderer  tmdg^ng  contentedly  onward,  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
with  a  boot  sticking  oot  at  ewh  end  of  it,  and  his  &ithfal  pipe  dangling  at  tlie 
aide  of  his  moath,  whilst  he  singa  some  classical  ditty  of  the  brotherhood. 

There  Was  a  time  when  tho  industrial  vooabukiry  constmed  the  word  fttkUn 
aa  a  justifiable  kind  of  begging,  which  did  not  disgrace  a  needy  journeyman,  but 
now  it  is  inscribed  in  the  black-book  of  the  police ;  and  if  a  poor  follow,  com- 
pelled by  sheer  neosasity,  extends  an  unwilling  hand  toward  a  stranger,  and  a 
gend^arwu  espies  him  in  the  act,  he  is  not  only  panished  with  arrest,  but  this  fhct 
is  noted  down  in  hb  paai-book,  and  subjects  him,  wherever  he  goes,  to  be 
watched  with  a  suspicbns  eye,  and  to  increased  severity  in  ease  of  a  reprtHioii 
of  the  oSence. 

Before  the  jonmeyman  can  become  a  mmtter  in  his  art,  or  profisssion,  and  fix  his 
abode  as  such  in  a  place  of  hia  choice,  a  few  import^t  steps  remain  to  be  taken.  If  a 
native  of  another  state,  he  must  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  one  of  which  he  wishes 
to  beooae  a  deniien  ;  if  merely  of  another  parish,  he  must  still  get  admisskm  to 
parochial  rights,  which  are  sometimes  expensive:  in  every  ease,  he  is  required  to 
accomplish  single-handed,  for  strict  inspection  by  the  Prikfimgw  C^mmuamm^ 
some  model  piece  of  workmanship,  onfficient  to  show,  net  merely  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill,  as  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  joorneymanahip,  but  his  tlior- 
ough  knowledge  of  the  arcanm  m^mrm  of  his  ealling.  If  he  can  follow  op 
the  dispkiy  onUly,  with  theoretical  evidence,  he  is  entitlwi  to  be  admitted  fbrthwith 
to  the  Honorable  Company  of  the  Matters  of  the  TMeu 
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AGRICULTURAL  IN8TITUTB  AT  6EISBER0.* 

The  agriciiltarBl  institate  at  Qeisberg,  near  Wiesbaden,  stands  on  an  eleyated 
plateau,  overlooking  a  most  enchanting  region  of  country,  with  the  &shionable 
invalid  resort  of  Wiesbaden  close  by,  while  at  a  little  distance  rolls  the  winding 
Bhine  between  its  rine-dad  hills.  The  eelebfated  vineyard  of  Johannisbeig  is 
not  &Jt  down  the  river.  This  school  differs  from  most  others  in  giving  instrao- 
tion  only  in  winter. 

It  is  on  the  isolated  and  independent  plan,  and  is  designed  for  the  instmciion 
of  practical  farmers,  without  teaebtng  praotfee  on  the  place.  Applicants  must 
be  sixteen  years  old,  possess  a  good  elementary  education,  and  a  good 
"  characterj"  They  have  to  bring  a  written  certificate  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  or  goatdian  that  th0y  should  enter  the  school,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  pupils  shall  have  spent  one  or  more  summers  in  work  on  the 
fiirm,  before  they  enter.  If  the  requisite  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the 
etomentary  studies  can  not  bo  prodaeed,  or  if  it  is  not  satisfactory,  the  applicant 
is  examined,  and  either  rejected  or  accepted  with  conditions,  not  unlike  the 
practice  in  entering  Harvard  College,  where  comparatively  fbw  get  in  without 
"  conditions."  Each  pupil  is  required  to  attend  all  Uie  lectures;  but  they  have 
a  claas  of  pupils,  as  they  have  at  Hohenheim,  called  ho^tanten^  or  students  who 
take  only  the  partial  oourse. 

The  theoreticai  instruction  is  given  in  a  regular  ooorss  of  two  winters,  the 
term  beginning  on  the  16th  of  October  of  ea&  year,  and  ending  on  the  3 1st 
c^  March.  During  the  intervening  summer  they  are  either  at  home,  at  work  on 
the  farm,  or  if  they  desire  it,  the  director  of  the  institute  procures  them  suitable 
|daoes  with  skillful  practical  farmers. 

Natives  of  Nassau  pay  no  tuitioa  Outsiders  pay  forty-four  florins,  or  about 
e^teen  dollars  a  year.  All  the  pupils  board  in  the  town  of  Wiesbaden.  The 
instruction  is  by  lectures  and  written  and  verbal  questions  on  the  studies. 
After  the  return  of  the  students  fit>m  their  summer^s  work  on  the  farm,  they 
are  required  within  six  weeks  to  present  a  fUU  written  detail  of  operations, 
whieh,  after  suitable  corrections,  are  returned  to  the  writer. 

The  parents  or  guardians  are  infi>noed,  from  time  to  time^  of  the  industry  and 
conduct  of  the  pupiL  Gkimbling,  so  fashionable  and  exciting  at  Weiabaden,  is 
Ibrbidden,  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  smoke  or  to  keep  a  dog. 

The  institute  possesses  a  libcary,  whkh  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  stodced, 
very  good  colleccions  and  fine  lecture  and  study  rooms.  It  is  on  rather  a  small 
W5tS»  6»  compared  With  some  oQien,  though  it  may  be  tailed  one  of  the 
tttperior  class.  It  Waa  fbuoded  in  183ft,  and  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  above, '  on  the  principle  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  teach  theory 
and  practice  at  the  same  school  There  is  a  small  farm  connected  with  the 
school,  but,  judging  from  the  helter-tdcelter,  or.genenlly  mixed-up  condition  of 
every  thing  about  the  premises,  I  should  think  they  were  quite  right  in  not 
attempting  to  teach  practice  there.  Old  ploughs,  drags,  cartSt  harrows  and 
every  tiling  else  lay  around  Uie  buildiaga  in  no  small  confusion.  When  I  drove 
into  the  yard  I  felt  sure  we  had  made  some  mistake,  and  had  got  upon  the 
.  premises  of  a  very  slovenly  former,  but  the  driver  was  sure  he  was  rignt,  and 
the  result  justified  his  topographical  knowledge. 

The  farm  buildings  are  irregular  and  orowde<j^  not  larffe  or  imposing,  but 
rather  ordinary  in  every  reqsect,  though  the  buildhig  used  hy  the  students  and 
the  collections  was  better. 

These  collections  consisted  of  minerals,  birds,  quadrupeds,  seeds,  grains,  and 
grasses,  and  a  fine  collection  of  wax  fitiits. 

The  instruction  embnoeo,  in  tlie  first  tenn  or  winter,  the  Qerman  language, 
arithmetic,  botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  general  agriculture,  cultivation  of 
meadows,  rural  architecture,  and  veterinary  science.  In  the  second  winter 
the  boys  tako  up  ssoology,  physics,  farm  accounts,  special  agriculture,  special 
sootechny,  horticulture,  technology,  veterinary  medicine  and  composition. 

The  price  of  farm  labor  there,  I  learned,  was  thirty-si^  kreutsors,  or  twenty- 
fimr  cents  a  day,  the  men  boarding  themselves. 

^Report  of  C.  L. FHot  on  Acriealtotsl  Bchoolt,  Ite. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  on  an  area  of  2,417  English 
square  miles,  in  1864  had  314,416  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  with  very  few  engaged  in  manufactories  and  other  forms 
of  industry.  Though  fiiyorably  situated  for  maritime  commerce,  it 
has  but  a  small  seafaring  population,  and  its  trade  is  prindpally 
confined  to  coasting  traffic. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Oldenburg  in 
1865,  amounted  to  2,386,110  thalers,  of  which  70,900  thalers  were 
expended  for  public  instruction  (46,200  for  primary,  and  24,700  for 
secondary  instruction). 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  education,  who  at  the  same  time  is  minister  of  the  grand- 
ducal  house,  of  justice,  and  of  foreign  affairs. 

1.  Primary  SchooU.  There  were  in  1865, 490  elementary  schools, 
with  48,174  scholars,  and  680  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Schools.  There  are  10  higher  burgher  schools,  with 
1,395  scholars,  and  58  teachers ;  4  gymnasia,  with  644  scholars,  and 
47  teachers;  1  progymnasia,  with  65  scholars,  and  10  teachers; 
making  a  total  of  15  secondary  schools^  with  2)104  scholars,  and  115 
teachers. 

8.  Special  and  Profenional  Schooli* 
•2  Teachers'  seminaries  for  evangelical  teachers,  at  Oldenburg, 

with  30  pupils,  and  another  at  Vechta,  with  20  pupils* 
1  Deaf  and  dumb  institute. 
1  Military  academy. 
1  Nautical  school^  with  80  pupils. 
1  Trade  school,  with  30  pupils* 
1  Agricultural  school,  with  44  pupils. 
1  Orphan  home,  at  Varel,  with  30  inmates* 
7  Infitnt  schools  and  gardens* 
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.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  an  area  of  107,757  English  square 
miles  in  1864,  (before  its  recent  accession  of  territory  and  people,) 
had  a  population  of  19,269,563,  of  which  number  8,395,418  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  178,903  in  mining,  1,067,593  in  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  215,078  in  commerce. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Prussia  in 
1865  amounted  to  169,243,365  thalers,  of  which  sum  1,865,309 
thalers  were  expended  for  public  instruction,  art,  and  science,  in  ad- 
dition to  communal  and  provincial  appropriations. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  the  mili- 
tary schools  are  under  the  Minister  of  War ;  and  the  special  schools 
of  trade,  mines,  and  agriculture,  are  under  the  control  of  the  several 
ministers  charged  severally  with  the  administration  of  those  interests. 

1.  Primary  or  Common  SdhooJs. — Of  these  there  were  in  1864: 

25,056  elemenlarj  schools,  with  36,157  teachers  and  2,825,322  scholars. 
271  hurgher-schools  for  bojs,  with  1,171  teachers  and  43,731  scholars. 
906  licensed  private  schools,  with  1,683  teachers  and  52,692  scholars. 
205  private  schools  for  bojSfWith  615  teachers  and  8,421  scholars. 
239  licensed  private  schools  for  g^rls,  with  1,456  teachers  and  47,321 

scholars. 
396  private  schools  for  girls,  with  2,161  teachers  and  27,693  scholars. 
Making  a  total  of  27,073  primary  schools,  with  43, 143  teachers  and  3,005,080 
scholarai 

2.  Secondary  Schools. — There  were  in  1 864 : 

117  Higher  burgher  and  real-schools,  with  1,210  teachers  and  27,189 
scholars. 
28  Progymnasia,  with  223  teachers  and  3,058  scholars. 
147  Gymnasia,  with  2,117  teachers  and  49,331  scholars. 
Making  a  total  of  292  secondary  schools,  with  3,550  teachers  and  79,578 
scholars. 

3.  Superior  Schools. — In  1864  there  were  6  universities  [Berlin,  Bonn,  Bres- 
lao,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  Grei&wald,]  each  with  four  foculties,  viz.,  theology, 
Jaw,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  1  Catholic  academy  at  Monster  with  two 
(aculies,  viz.,  theology  and  philosophy.  These  7  institutions  have  a  total  of  389 
professors  and  170  private  professors  \privat  docenien^]  and  6,077  students.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  2  Catholic  theological  seminaries  [Paderbom  and  Brauns- 
berg,]  1  Protestant  theological  seminary  [Prussian  State-church]  at  Witten- 
berg^ and  1  Moravian  theological  seminary  at  Gnadenfeld,  Silesia.  •  There  are 
large  scientific  coUections  and  libraries  connected  with  most  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  numbers  upwards  of  500,000  volumes 
and  10,000  manuscripts.  The  two  chemical  laboratories  at  Bonn  and  Berlui 
recently  erected  are  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
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4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. 

60  Teachers'  seminaries,  [19  Catholic  and  41  Protestant]  with  about 
3,800  students;  besides  44  small  institutions  aaid  dasses,  which 
are  not  recognized  as  gOTemment  seminaries. 

7  Seminaries  for  secondary  school  teachers  and  professors. 

3  Academies  of  art  [Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  and  Konigsberg.] 

1  Academy  of  architecture. 

5  Art  and  building  {baugewerk)  schools. 

2  Technical  acidemies  or  institutes  (at  Berlin  and  Cologne.) 
27  Proyincial  technical  sobools,  with  2,600  pupils. 

2  Superior  weaving-schools. 
1  Weaving  and  pattern-drawing  schooL 
265  Industrial  schools  for  mechanics. 
1  Royal  military  academy. 
1  Artillery  and  engineer-schooL 

6  Cadet-schools. 

1  Military  academy  of  surgery  and  medicine. 

1  Military  sclux)!  of  surgery. 

1  School  of  veterinary  surgery. 

1  Military  school  of  veterinary  surgery, 

1  Central  school  of  gymnastics. 

4  Military  schoola 

16  Garrison  schools  (for  soldiers'  children.) 

5  Nautical  schools. 

14  Schools  of  midwifery. 
26  Schools  for  deaf-mutes. 
10  Schools  for  the  blind. 

1  CoDservatorium  and  6  schools  of  musia 
34  Schools  of  agriculture. 

1  Mining  academy  (Berlin:) 

8  Schools  of  practical  mining. 

6  Schools  of  commerce. 
4  Schools  of  forestry. 

The  only  statistics  of  Prnssian  schools  since  the  accession  of  ter- 
ritory and  population  in  1866,  are  for  the  Secondary  Schools,  which 
we  give  from  Dr.  Wiese's  Report  on  High  Schools  for  1869. 


STDDENTS  nx  SECOKPABT  SCHOOLS. 


1863. 

8  oM  PfUf  iucci. 
I.  OpmnanHnu. 

Regular  Claaws, 48.S73 

Preparatory  Clones, 4,046 

Total  of  both, 47,019 

n.  Pro^Ojfmniuia. 

Regular  Oiawet, 3,430 

Preparatory  Clones, 167 

Total  ofbotb, 3,507 

nL  RetdSchooU. 

Regular  Classes 18,741 

Preparatory  ChuMS, 3,363 

Total  ofboth 88»108 

IV.  Higher  Burgher  Schaalt* 

Regular  Clones, 1,001 

Preparatory  Classes, 4S3 

Total  ofboth, 3,443 

V.  Secondary  Schede  of  att  kinde. 

Regular  Clane 66,135 

Preparatory  Classes 8,037 


1868. 
8  old  Pfmrinea.  S  new  Frorinecs.    Total. 


Total  of  both, 74,103 


46,077 
5,945 


7,136 
1,103 


56,113 
7,137 


54,923 

fS396 

63,350 

8,337 
305 

100 

3,417 
305 

3,433 

100 

3,«S3 

30,741 
3,676 

8,455 
830 

83,106 
4,517 

34,410 

3,394 

37,713 

4,547 
1,178 

4,010 
1,307 

8.5ir7 
8,479 

5,719 

5,317 

11,036 

78,403 
11,000 

13.791 
3,338 

90,883 
14,338 

87,493         17,130         104,681 
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SYSTEM  AJSJ>  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8UKDAT    SCHOOLS. 

Sunday  schbols,  for  instructing  the  young  people  of  a  parish  in 
the  catechism,  and  biblical  and  church  history,  existed  in  Prussia  and 
throughout  Gennany,  certainly  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
their  recognition  as  part  of  the  public  school  system  dates  from  1763, 
when  Frederick  II,  in  his  General  Regulations  of  Schools  (section  6), 
ordains  that  ^  on  Sundays,  besides  the  lesson  of  the  catechism  or  repe- 
tition school  given  by  the  minister  in  the  church,  the  school-master 
shall  give  in  the  school  recapitulary  lessons  to  the  unmarried  people 
of  the  township.  They  shall  there  practice  reading  and  writing." 
In  the  General  regulations  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  Silesia,  opened 
in  1765,  *^  the  older  children  are  required  to  attend  the  Sunday  in- 
struction in  Christianity  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  after  that  to 
participate  for  two  hours  in  the  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  given 
in  the  school,  which  lessons  the  teachers  shall  give  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pastor,  that  they  may  become  useful  to  the  young.  Those 
also  who  have  left  school,  and  are  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age, 
must  attend  these  lessons,  and  their  employers  are  bound  to  send 
them  to  school  at  such  time,  that  they  may  review  what  they  learned 
before,  and  acquire  necessary  knowledge."  On  this  b^is  of  law  and 
habit,  by  degrees  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday  school  was  extended 
and  systematized,  and  became  an  importiint  portion  of  the  elementary 
education  of  the  people.  In  the  large  villages  and  cities,  drawings 
and  the  first  principles  of  natural  history  and  mechanics,  composition 
in  the  form  of  business  correspondence,  and  other  branches  bearing 
on  the  occupations  of  the  pupils,  were  gradually  introduced  into  this 
class  of  schools,  which  were  also  held  on  Monday  mornings,  in  the 
evening  of  other  days,  as  well  as  on  the  half-holidays  of  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  on  holidays.  They  were  also  connected  with  the 
real  schools  and  trade  institutes,  and  got  the  name  of  FuKher  Im- 
provement Schools.  In  Prussia  in  1854,  there  were  220  such  school^ 
with  18,000  pupils;  and  in  Berlin,  the  trade  improvement  schools  are 
taught  on  Sunday  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  schools,  and  consti- 
tute an  important  agency  in  the  technical  instruction  of  apprentices 
and  workingmen* 

BEAL  SCHOOLS  AND  BUBOHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  real  school,  which  in  Prussia  now  occupies  a  well-defined  place 
in  the  system  of  general  education,  had  originally  a  direct  technical 
aim,  in  the  plan  of  Francke  in  1698,  and  of  Semler  in  1706  and 
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i  738,  and  of  Hecker  in  1747.*  Francke  projected  a  special  pedaga- 
glum  for  children,  who  wished  to  become  '*  secretaries,  clerks,  mer- 
chants, administrators  of  estates,  or  learn  useful  arts."  Semler  calls  his 
school  "  a  mathematical  trades  school,"  and  in  the  mathematical,  me- 
chanical, and  economical  real  school,"  opened  by  him  in  Berlin  in 
1738,  the  instruction  given  was  "in  connection  with  models  and  real 
objects," — things,  as  he  designates  them. 

Key.  J.  J.  Hecker,  in  the  programme  of  his  **  Economical  Mathe- 
matical School,"  opened  in  the  schools  of  Trinity  church  in  1747,  he 
pledges  to  all  his  pupils  ^^  a  preparation  to  facilitate  their  entry  into 
any  trade  they  may  choose."  Among  his  classes  was  one  a£  ^'archi- 
tecture and  building,"  another  of '^  manufacture,  commerce  and  trade," 
and  another  of  "  agriculture ; "  moreover,  "  drawing  shall  be  prac- 
ticed." The  views  of  Hecker  were  encouraged  by  Frederick  H,  who 
named  his  institution  the  ^  Royal  Real  School."  This  school  became 
the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  schools  on  the  crown  domains ;  and 
to  it,  Felbinger  sent  a  number  of  pupil-teachers,  who  became  the  or- 
ganizers of.  improved  schools  in  Austria,  in  which  realistic  studies  and 
methods  were  prominent. 

In  connection  with  the  real  school  should  be  mentioned  the  Higher 
Burgher  School — the  high  school  of  the  primary  system  in  all  large 
towns,  and  which  received  its  earliest  and  highest  development  in 
Lcipsic,  but  which  in  Koenigsberg,  Dantzig,  and  other  large  provincial 
centres,  aimed  to  fit  their  pupils  for  practical  careers.  Both  the  real 
school  and  the  higher  burgher  schools,  although  they  no  longer  aim 
to  bo  technical  or  professional  schools,  even  for  a  commercial  career, 
do  give  a  scientific  preparation  for  such  higher  vocations  of  the 
State  as  do  not  require  an  academic  career,  and  they  also  prepare 
students  for  the  special  and  purely  technical  schools.  Without  them, 
the  subordinate  departments  of  the  public  service  would  not  be  so 
well  filled,  and  the  special  schools  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  forestry  could  not  attain  their  present  high  development 

SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  immense  strides  made  in  mechanical,  manu^turing,  and  com- 
mercial industry,  and  the  gigantic  works  in  engineering  and  construc- 
tion which  the  public  service  in  peace  and  in  war  have  required  in 
the  last  half  century,  have  made  necessary  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial schools,  in  which  architects,  builders,  machinists,  engineers,  artil- 
lerists, and  technical  chemists  could  be  taught  and  trained.     Hence 

*  For  an  account  of  the  educational  labors  and  riews  of  Francke  and  Ilecker,  see  Barnard's 
EdtireUionol  He/onners  of  Gennany. 
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in  every  State  we  find  government  schools  for  these  purposes,  and  in 
all  the  great  centres  of  population  and  special  industries,  these  insti- 
tutions are  as  varied  in  their  independent  organization  or  associated 
classes,  as  are  the  industries  and  wants  to  be  supplied.  Prussia  has 
felt  deeply  these  necessities,  and  side  by  side  with  the  thorough  re- 
organization and  extension  of  her  general  system  of  education — ^the 
multiplication  and  improvement  of  primary,  secondary,  and  superior 
schools — ^has  grown  up  a  system  of  special  instruction — schools  of  ag^ 
riculture,  forestry,  commerce,  navigation,  architecture,  engineering, 
construction  in  wood  and  metal,  and  trades  of  all  sorts,  which  will 
compare  fiivorably  with  the  best  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Al- 
though not  as  early  in  the  field  as  some  of  the  smaller  States,  and 
not  acting  with  such  entire  disregard  of  the  general  system  as  some 
others,  in  which  the  manu£Etcturing  and  mechanical  establishments  are 
relatively  more  numerous  and  important,  this  class  of  institutions  in 
Prussia  are  wortliy  of  particular  study  on  account  of  the  superior 
system  of  general  education  on  which  they  all  rest. 

TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

The  earliest  Trade  Schools,  (  Gewerhe  Schulen^  as  they  are  called, 
the  word  gewerhe  being  used  in  its  restricted  meanmg,  equivalent  to 
the  improvement  of  material  for  the  purposes  of  gain,)  in  Prussia, 
were  organized  by  Beuth  in  1817-18,  at  Berlin  and  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  to  meet  a  want  of  government  for  better  workmen  in  building 
operations.  The  school  at  the  latter  place  was  expressly  founded  to 
improve  the  general  and  special  education  of  carpenters,  mill-wrights, 
masons,  stone-cutters,  cabinet-makers,  locksmiths,  house-painters,  bra- 
ziers, pewterers,  and  other  handicrafts.  They  were  first  connected 
with  the  Sunday  schools. 

Those  established  at  that  time  were  called  Hamdwerher  forlbildung 
sehulen,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  ^  improvement  schools,"  being 
planned  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  handicraftsmen  and 
their  apprentices.  Schools  for  special  trades  or  industries  did  not 
rise  nnUl  a  few  years  later.  The  whole  system  underwent  a  reorgan- 
ization in  1850,  when  all  the  establishments  of  this  character  were 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  . 

There  are  now  not  fiir  from  500  giving  instruction  in  almost  all 
branches  of  industrial  activity,  and  all  being  exclusively  devoted  to 
technological  studies.  The  real  and  burgher  schools,  (of  which  there 
.were  in  1868,  over  190,)  through  which  those  pupils  who  are  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  higher  technical  institutions  generally  pass,  and 
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which,  moreover,  give  some  instruction  in  commerce,  are  not  included 
ID  this  list. 

The  technical  schools  may  be  divided  into  those  imparting  general 
industrial  instruction,  and  those  devoted  to  special  branches. 

I. — ^The  class  giving  general  instruction  embraces  the  following : 

(1.)  EttabUehaoMnti  corresponding  to  hnprovement  Schools. — There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  these  i  the  evening,  Sunday,  and  finish^ 
ing  schools ;  societies  for  apprentices  to  which  improvement  schools 
are  added  ;  journeymen's  schools,  and  workmen's  societies,  which  also 
make  provision  for  technical  instruction. 

This  class  does  not  carry  technical  studies  very  far,  except  in  drawl- 
ing, the  general  aim  being  to  extend  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  nothing  more  than  this  is  required  at  admission. 

(2.)  ForemefCs  Schools. — These  aim  to  train  foremen  for  various 
mechanical  occupations.  The  institution  at  Koenigsberg  has  7  teach- 
ers and  69  scholars,  (1867)  ;  the  fees  are  about  six  thalers  per  half 
year.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  studies  of  the  primary 
schools. 

(3.)  TTie  Provincial  and  Mnnicipal  Trade  Schools. — These  two 
classes  of  establishments  form  jthe  next  grade  in  technical  instruction, 
aiul  [)repare  pupils  to  enter  the  central  academy  at  Berlin.  They  re- 
ceive those  who  have  had  a  partial  course  in  the  gymnasiums,  real 
schools,  or  burgher  schools.  There  are  in  Prussia  about  30  of  these, 
averaging  four  or  five  teachers,  with  2,600  scholars  in  all.  The  fees 
vary  exceedingly.  There  is  a  journeyman's  improvement  school  con- 
nected with  each. 

(4.)  Central  Trade  Academies. — The  highest  grade  of  education 
for  mechanicians,  chemists,  and  ship-builders  is  obtamed  at  these  estab- 
lishments, which  approaches  the  character  of  a  polytechnic  univer- 
sity. There  are  now  two — the  Academy,  (  Gewerbe  Acadennie^  form- 
erly called  Geu>erbe  Institute)  is  at  Berlin;  another,  recenUy  organ- 
iaed  (1867),  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  Berlin  Academy  receives 
scholars  who  have  completed  the  course  at  the  provincial  trade 
schools,  real  schools,  or  the  gymnasiums.  Of  this  institution,  J. 
Scott  RusseU,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  systematic  technical  educa^ 
tion  for  the  English  people,  thus  speaks : 

Hero  in  Berlin,  I  found  a  large  and  handsome  building,  close  by  the  king's 
palace,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  and  this  was  oilkd,  at  that  time,  a 
*  (iewifH>e  Schute,"  or  royal  school  for  trade  teaching.  This  verv  humble  desig- 
nation did  not  lead  me  to  expect  the  high  scientific  education  and  training  which 
was  tliere  provided  for  the  young  professional  men  of  Berlin.  The  truth  is,  tha*, 
in  Berlin,  everything  but  the  three  learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  theol- 
ogy, were  still  called  trades,  and  not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank  of  professions,  just 
as,  in  our  country,  the  time  was  when  Brindley,  the  canal  engineer,  was  still 
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Kckoned  a  eort  of  sapmor  ditch-digger,  and  G«oige  StephenBon  a  sort  of  superior 
enginendriver.  The  tradition  had  still  enough  influence  in  Berlin  to  call  a  tech- 
nical university  for  the  modem  professions  a  "trade  school." 

Since  that  time,  the  dignity  of  the  "  Gewerbe  Sckule "  has  been  recognised. 
Its  buildings,  its  endoMrments,  the  rank  and  salaries  of  its  professors,  the  number 
and  preliminary  qualifications  of  its  pupils,  hare  all  been  raised.  It  has  now 
tfic  recognized  rank  of  a  technical  nmversity,  with  professors  of  equal  dignity, 
and  degrees  of  equal  weight. 

Berim  being  the  first  technical  uniTersity  with  which  I  became  acquainted,  and 
alao  one  of  the  earliest,  I  should  naturally  quote,  as  an  example  of  a  "  technical 
university  abroad,"  this  Gewerbe  Inatitut,  or  Gewerbe  Aoaaemief  of  Berlin.  I 
recommend  those  of  my  countiymen  who  care  for  such  things,  to  visit  that  insti- 
tution, which  is  admirably  conducted,  systematically  organi^,  and  a  great  boon 
to  the  professional  men  of  Prussia.  They  will  find  that  it  in  every  way  lends 
itself,  by  means  of  evening  as  well  as  morning  lectures,  by  trade  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  by  finee  libraries  and  museums,  to  the  education  not  merely  of  the 
higher  professional  men,  but  also  of  the  working  men  who  have  leisure  and  dis- 
position to  desire  high  trade  knowledge. 

In  very  many  respects,  therelbre,  I  consider  Berlin  a  model  technical  uoiveraity. 
I  do  not  quote  it,  however,  as  my  type  of  what  such  a  university  might  be,  lie- 
eause  it  labors  under  some  traditional  and  local  disadvantages,  which  somewhat 
narrow  its  sjihcre,  derange  its  symmetry,  and  cramp  its  development.  It  is  not 
symmetrical  in  the  highest  degprcc,  because  in  Berlin  there  haa  already  existed, 
before  it  attained  its  present  mwth,  surrounding  institotioas,  which  had  moaop- 
olixed  a  portion  of  its  ground. 

Kindred  academies,  institutions,  or  universities,  had  already  provided  educa- 
tion and  training  for  some  of  the  arts  and  professions  which  a  more  isolated  uni- 
vcrsi^  would  have  systematically  included  m  its  curriculum ;  and  which  it  was^ 
thcreiore,  unwise,  unnecessary,  or  inconvenient  to  include  in  the  new  organization. 
Precisely,  therefore,  because  the  Berlin  Gewerbe  Acadtatw  iits  its  place,  and  an* 
swers  its  special  purpose,  it  is  less  fitted  to  serve  as  a  type  of  a  symmetrical  insti- 
tution than  some  others  of  more  recent  growth,  more  remote  from  the  overshad- 
owing influence  of  rival  and  more  ancient  institutions. 

IL — Institutions  giving  instruction  in  special  professions,  include : 

1.  Building  Professions:  (1.)  Building  Schools, — -There are 
manj  of  these  open  to  all  buQding  artisans  who  have  received  an 
elementary  education,  and  imparting  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  their  special  departments.  They  rank  with  "improvement 
schools.**    The  fees  are  about  six  thalers  per  half-year. 

(2.)  Building  Academy, — This  academy  at  Berlin  educates  archi- 
tects and  engineers  of  the  highest  grade. 

2.  MiNiKG  Pursuits  :  (1.)  Mining  Schools. — ^These  correspond 
in  grade  to  the  provincial  industrial  schools,  and  educate  foremen  and 
master  workmen  in  the  mines. 

(2.)  Mining  Xcademy  at  Berlin,  which  gives  the  highest  education 
in  mining  and  in  metal  working,  and  prepares  mining  engineers. 

8.  Weaving  and  Dyeing:  (1.)  Weavei^s  Schools. — ^The  weav- 
ing schools  belong  to  the  grade  of  improvement  schools.  T^ere  are 
8  of  them  in  Prussia,  with  12  teachers  and  96  pupils  in  alL  The 
fees  are  20  thalers  per  half-year. 

(2.)  Superior  Weaving  Schools, — ^There  are  5  superior  weaving 
0chools,  with  12  teachers.    They  require  the  same  qualifications  as 
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the  provincial  industrial  schools.     The  fees  are  about  20  thalers  per 
half-year. 

(3.)  Industrial  Drawing  School. — The  industrial  drawing  school 
at  Berlin  gives  aesthetic  and  practical  instruction  to  designers  for  vie 
nous  tissues  and  to  weavers.     It  is  a  distinct  institution. 

4.  Commerce. — Commercial  instruction  is  given  to  some  extent 
in  schools  of  a  general  literary  aim.  Of  the  special  institutions  of 
this  class,  the  school  of  conmierce  for  young  women,  at  Berlin,  de- 
serves attention. 

5.  Navigation. — There  are  six  schools  intended  to  train  young 
men  to  be  pilots  and  captains  of  merchant  vessels.  These  are  at 
Memel,  Dantzig,  Pillau,  Grabow,  Stettin,  and  Stralsund. 

6.  Agriculture. — ^There  are  thirty-two  institutions,  in  which 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  kindred  occupations, 
are  taught^-and  several  of  them,  in  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  in- 
struction, are  not  surpassed  in  any  country  oi  the  world.  The  work 
of  the  school  is  carried  home  to  neighborhoods  by  itinerant  teachers 
paid  by  the  government,  who  go  from  village  to  village,  and  the  re- 
sults of  improved  methods  are  seen  and  disseminated  by  the  action 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  agricultural  associations,  which  by  con- 
ferences, exhibitions,  and  prizes,  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  agricul- 
tural improvement. 

7.  The  new  laboratories,  as  well  for  original  research  as  for  higher 
instruction,  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  ^  arsenals  "  of  science,  but 
as  mighty  engines  of  industrial  developments 

The  teachers  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  technical  schools 
become  prepared  by  giving  instruction  in  a  gymnasium  or  real  school, 
and  afterwards  studying  in  the  Berlin  trade  academy  for  three  years. 
Teachers  from  other  schools  are  also  employed,  and,  in  the  }owe6t 
grades  of  technical  schools,  instruction  is  often  given  gratis  by  private 
manufetcturers. 

To  all  of  4hese  institutions  are  attached  libraries,  and  to  many  be- 
long collections  of  models,  and  other  aids  of  instruction ;  especially 
full  is  the  collections  of  the  central  academy  at  Berlin. 

The  result  of  the  system  has  been  to  convert  workmen  into  refined 
and  thinking  men,  and  to  develop  rapidly  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country,  as  was  shown  in  the  late  interaational  exhibition  at 
Paris. 
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SUNDAY  IMPBOTXMENT  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  KOSNIGSBERG. 

The  Sunday  School  of  the  Society  of  Industry,  (Gewerbe  Gtseilschaft)  at 
Konigsberg  instructs  apprentices  in  the  ordinary  trades.  It  requires  no  previous 
practical  education,  the  only  requirement  being  that  the  candidate  has  passed 
through  the  elementary  schools,  which  implies  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
religion  and  Bible  history,  German,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  arith- 
metic, mensuration,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Instruction  is  given  by  the  professors  of  the  Provincial  Trade  School  in  iho 
same  city,  who  receive  extra  pay  for  serving.  The  branches  pursued  are  the  fol- 
lowing: algebra,  arithmetic,  gravitation  (planimetry  and  geometry),  elementary 
mechanics  and  mechanical  technology,  physics  and  chemistry  ii\  their  funda- 
mental doctrines,  knowledge  of  wares  and  tools,  drawing  (architectural,  machine, 
free-hand,  and  geometrical),  modeling  in  day,  wax,  wood,  &c.,  book-keeping  and 
business  writings. 

The  course  lasts  one  or  two  years.  There  is  no  charge,  the  expense  being 
borne  by  the  Society  of  Industry  of  the  Province  of  Prussia.  There  are  frtnn  80 
to  100  scholars. 

WORKING-MEN'S  UNION  AT  BERLIN. 

The  Working-Men's  Union,  at  Berlin  (Berlin  ffandwerker  Verein),  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  associations  of  this  class  in  Germany.  •  It  was  founded  in 
1843,  dissolved  in  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  and  again  re-oi^ganized.  It 
has  for  its  object  to  promote  good  morals,  general  culture,  and  special  professional 
knowledge  among  its  members.  Its  doors  are  open  to  artisans  of  all  degrees, 
masters,  workmen,  and  apprentices.  Every  young  man,  of  good  character,  can 
join  it  on  being  introduced  by  a  member,  and  paying  a  fee  of  three  silver  groschen 
(about  seven  cents)  a  month. .  In  its  organization  is  a  Committee  of  Instraction, 
composed  of  friends  of  industry  and  of  the  working  classes  who  volunteer  their 
services,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  capital. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  accomplished  by  debates,  instruction,  both  gen- 
eral and  special,  free  lectures  and  social  gatherings.  The  meetings  take  place 
four  times  a  week,  in  the  evening,  after  working  hours,  and  are  occupied  with 
study  and  debating,  always  ending  with  choral  singing. 

Debates.  The  debaters  are  generally  members  of  the  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  subject  being  chosen,  and  the  names  of  the  participants  published  three 
months  beforehand.  Between  1861  and  1865,  there  were  .592  such  debates,  about 
half  of  the  subjects  being  questions  relating  to  industry  and  science.  In  general, 
each  meeting  completes  a  subject,  but  sometimes  the  subject  is  carried  through 
several  in  succession.  All  subjects  except  politics  and  religion  may  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Lectubes.  The  lectures  are  held  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  subjects  are  yery  various.  In  1867,  lectures  were 
given,  during  the  first  niqp  months,  on  the  following  subjects,  many  of  them  oc- 
enp3ring  only  one  lecture :  physics,  chemistry,  technology,  natural  history,  unity 
of  natural  forces  and  agencies,  history  and  mode  of  lighting  with  gas,  value  of 
machinery,  laws  of  exchange,  public  law,  national  rewards,  paper  money,  security 
of  insurance  companies,  cultivation  of  industry,  manufacturing  towns  in  France, 
weaving,  lace  making,  calling  and  position  of  the  female  sex,  relations  of  man 
and  wife,  of  parents  and  children,  woman  in  l^rature  and  in  art,  sanitary  laws, 
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physiology,  anatomy  of  the  intestines,  music,  history  and  works  of  art,  history, 
history  of  religion,  £gmont  and  Orange,  severance  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain, 
literature,  trick  and  romance,  lyrics,  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Faust, 
Lessing,  Don  Juan  Eabcl,  translation  of  that  work,  Arkwright,  Wedgewood^ 
upon  Grabbo  and  Hebbel,  Franz  Dunker,  Zimmermann  and  village  education, 
Paris  exhibition,  Breleck,  Bom  and  Ebert's  report  from  Paris,  sketches  of  a  jour- 
ney, German  emigration,  German  life  in  London,  Venice,  education,  edncadoa 
in  the  Yercin,  medicine,  domestic  economy. 

Lectures  begin  at  8^,  and  are  not  to  last  longer  than  forty-five  minutes,  on 
Monday  evenings  fifteen  minutes.  Members  of  other  societies  pay  one  silver 
groschen ;  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  societies  2^  groschen.  Once  a  week, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  each  member  can  bring  two  ladies^  without  entrance  fee. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows,  the  principle  of  demanding  special 
payment  having  been  adopted  after  mature  consideration : 


Studies. 


1.  Calligraphy  and  reading,         ... 

2.  Orthography  "       " 

3.  German  (gi'ammar  and  reading), 

4.  "        (syntax  and  reading), 

5.  "        (composition  and  epistolary  style),  - 

6.  Arithmetic. — Course  I,      - 

7.  "  "II, 

8.  Geometrical  and  architectural  drawing  (Sunday 

morning),    -  -  -  -  - 

9.  Geometry,   -  -  -  -  - 

10.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry,  theory  of  bills  of 

exchange  (Sunday  morning), 

11.  Commercial  arithmetic    (Sunoav  morning), 

12.  Book-kcepinff,  double  entry,      "  " 

13.  Mechanical  designing,  "  ** 

14.  Projection,        -  -  •  -  . 

15.  Singing,  in  two  courses,  each 

16.  Stenography  (Sundays),         ... 

17.  Modelmg,    -  -  .  -  . 

18.  French    (2  courses),    -  -  -  - 

19.  English  (2  courses),  ... 

20.  Pattern  reading  for  weavers  (Sunday), 


Uoon  Weekly. 


2 


2 
2 
1 


Fee  fbr  8  Months. 


7^  groschen. 

10  -  " 

10  " 

H  " 

7}  " 

10 
7* 


M 


ii 
it 


thaler. 


it 


15 

1 

1 

15  groschen. 

1    thaler. 

7^  groschen. 

7j      " 

1   thaler. 
15  groschen. 

I  i  thaler. 

1 5  groflcben. 


In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  opening  classes  in  special  trades,  a  school  fbr 
the  building-trades  has  been  opened,  under  the  supervision  of  two  architects  con- 
nected with  the  Committee  of  Instruction,  imparting  the  theoretical  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  young  artisan  in  a  building-trade,  and  to  enable  him  to  pass  the 
examination  for  becoming  a  master  in  his  guild.  There  arc  four  courses,  each 
occupying  four  winter  months,  comprising  eight  hoars  of  instruction  daily.  The 
suljects  taught  are :  German,  arithmetic,  theory  of  proportions,  algebra,  geome- 
try, geometrical  projection,  elements  of  physics,  thepry  of  mechanical  powers, 
theory  of  heat,  theory  of  architecture,  agricultural  architecture,  ornamentation, 
architectural  and  free-hand  drawing  and  modeling  in  day.  The  fees  are  from 
4  to  6  thalers  monthly,  bnt  there  is  a  defidi  of  from  400  to  500  thalers  annually, 
made  np  by  the  Union. 

The  recreations,  which  may  be  considered  as  means,  and  powerful  means,  of 
moral  education,  are  partidpated^in  by  the  touUe  relations  of  the  members.  The 
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days  Bcloctod  for  this  purpose  are  Sandajs  and  holidays ;  the  anmaements  con- 
sist of  disoussions  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  female  auditors,  concerts,  choral 
singing,  dramatic  readings,  balls  and  soenic  representations,  held  in  the  Society's 
hall,  or  in  a  large  park  outside  of  the  city.  Excursions  into  the  country  take 
place  often*  , 

There  is  a  sayings  bank  for  the  members,  on  the  plan  of  Schulae  Delitzsch, 
and  an  insurance  company  afiUiated  to  the  great  Germania  company. 

As  a  minor  arrangement  of  great  possible  utility  may  be  mentioned  the  box 
for  questions  by  workmen  on  matters  pertaining  to  practical  life,  or  arising  from 
their  reading.  It  is  filled  every  eyening,  and  emptied  by  the  teachers  at  each 
successive  general  meeting. 

The  Union  now  numbers  3,000  permanent  members,  nine-tenths  of  whom  be- 
long to  the  industrial  classes.  As  many  as  10,000  temporary  members  have 
been  inscribed  in  one  year.  The  lectures  are  attended  by  10,000  to  12,000  hear- 
ers, and  the  school  by  1,300  students,  of  aU  grades,  apprentioes,  journeymen, 
workmen,  and  masters. 

The  building  of  the  Union  cost,  in  1864,  together  with  the  land,  68,000  thalen. 
It  is  the  first  in  Germany,  exdusively  devoted  to  the  instmction  of  working- 
men.-  The  central  hall  is  80  feet  long,  60  wide  and  20  high,  and  will  contain 
more  than  2,000  persons.  It  opens  directly  on  a  garden,  the  two  together  afford- 
ing sufficient  room  for  all  the  members  and  their  families  on  festive  occasions. 
Two  entire  stories  are  occupied  by  the  lecture-rooms,  &c.,  and  the  library.  The 
latter  is  free  to  all  the  members,  books  being  exchanged  two  evenings  in  the 
week.  The  number  of  volumes  (1865)  is  3,500,  of  which  from  250  to  500  are 
taken  out  weekly.  The  average  number  of  readers  is,  in  summer  500,  in  wihter 
700.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  books  upon  commerce  and  industry.  The 
reading-room  is  mostly  furnished  by  the  generosity  of  the  editors  of  the  various 
periodicals,  and  contains  70  journals,  besides  political,  technical,  literary  and 
religious  reviews.    It  is  visited  by  a  very  large  number. 

PROYINOIAL  TBJa>E  SCHOOL  AT  DANTZIO. 

*  The  Provincial  Trade  School  at  Dantzic,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
exaniple  of  its  class,  has  for  its  object  to  instruct  commercial  assistants  and  mas- 
ters or  overseers  in  small  manufactories.  A  further  object  is  the  preparing  can- 
didates for  the  polytechnie  institutes  at  Berlin.  It  is  governed  by  a  director,  who 
with  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  forms  a  school 
committee,  regulating  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  the  school.  .The  profess 
sorships  are,  one  for  mathematics,  mechanics,  engineering,  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology, one  for  the  natural  sciences,  namely,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
chemical  technology,  and  one,  with  an  assistant,  for  sketching,  modeling,  and 
geometrical  drawing.  The  director  is  one  of  the  two  first,  the  others  rank  ac- 
cording to  seniority.    They  are  considered  government  oflScers. 

Professors  are  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  after  an  examina* 
tion  before  a  special  board,  but  the  province  may  appoint  assistants  temporarily 
without  this  formality.  All  appointments  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  minister, 
to  whom  also  the  board  reports  the-results  of  its  examinations,  and  who  may 
dispense  with  the  latter  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  undergone  it  at  a  previous 
period,  or  have  the  reputation  of  having  had  experience  in  giving  instruction. 

If  the  candidate  has  not  had  practice  in  teaching,  the  engagement  is  made  for 
aix  months  only,  but  he  is  definitely  settled  if  he  has  been  in  active  service  for  a 
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period  of  ftom  three  to  five  years.  He  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  his  time  of  serrice 
being  conn  ted  from  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  his  probation,  and  a  regular  an- 
nual deduction  being  nuule  fh>m  his  salary. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  exercises  supervision  over  the  plan  of  instruction 
to  render  the  system  of  the  provincial  trade  schools  uniform.  This  plan  is 
forwarded  to  him  every  year,  in  August,  together  with  a  detailed  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  institution  from  the  provincial  government 

It  receives  scholars  at  fourteen,  who  can  read  and  write  correctly,  who  have 
some  practice  in  drawing,  can  explain  any  German  book  within  the  capacity  of 
their  age,  "be  able  to  use  books  for  self  instruction,"  and  possess  a  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions,  besides  being  acquifintcd  with  the  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  questions,  such  as  measuring  the  superficies  of  polygonal  planes 
and  prismatic  bodies. 

Young  mechanics,  with  only  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  primary  schools, 
can  obtain  the  necessary  preparation  in  the  journeyman's  Sunday  and  evening 
improvement  sckool,  which  is  connected  with  the  institution.  But  if  it  is  thought 
necessary,  a  preparatory  class  may  be  opened,  supported  by  the  community,  and 
not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  higher  establishment ;  it  is  also  desired  that  its 
course  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  profitable  to  those  not  intending  to  pursue  their 
studies  farther.  If  such  a  preparatory  class  be  organised,  it  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  good  Elementary  teacher,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the 
provincial  trade  school. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  is  divided  into  a  junior  class  for  theoretical 
studies  and  drawing,  and  a  senior  class  for  application  of  the  instruction  received 
to  the  differ  ent  branches  of  industrial  pursuits.  The  term  commences  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  there  are  only  two  months  vacation  in  the  year.  The 
number  of  hours  of  lessons  is  not  to  exceed  36  a  week ;  the  director  gives  16  to 
18  hours,  the  other  professors  20  to  24.  As  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school 
is  over  forty,  they  arc  divided,  according  to  the  law,  into  two  drawing  classes, 
and  an  assistant  is  engaged  for  the  lower  class.  The  curriculum  includes  the 
following  studies  :  German  composition,  arithmetic,  with  extensive  exercises  in 
its  practical  application,  theoretical  and  applied  geometry  with  practical  appli- 
cations to  surveying,  algebra,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  conic  sec- 
tions, stereotomy,  physics,  with  strength  of  materials,  mechanics,  theory  of 
wheel-works,  chemistry  and  the  technology  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  as  ap^icd 
to  practice,  various  architectural  constructions  in  the  various  materials  used,  ge- 
ometrical drawing  carried  to  constructing  parts  of  machines  from  logarithms, 
free-hand  drawing  of  ornaments,  and  outline  sketches  from  models,  in  pencil, 
ink,  chalk,  and  elpia;  finally,  clay  modeling  from  plaster  casts.  There  is  no 
religious  instruction. 

Between  the  senior  and  junior  classes  is  an  examination.  Thoeie  failing  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  junior  class  another  year.  Any  one  who  can  pass  this 
examination  is  allowed  to  enter  the  senior  cSus,  whether  he  has,  studied  in  the 
school  or  not. 

This  institution  enjoys,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  provincial  trade  schools, 
the  right  of  issuing  certificates  after  a  final  examination  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study.  This  privilege  b  obtained,  in  all  cases,  after  special 
petition,  accompanied  with  specimen  drawings  and  written  exercises  from  all  the 
members  of  the  senior  class.  This  petition  is  granted  if  a  favorable  report  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  from  a  conunissary  sent  to  examine  the  class. 
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The  final  examination  for  the  "certificates  of  maturit^r "  is  held  in  July,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  announce  their  inten- 
tion  in  writing,  whether  they  haye  been  pupils  in  the  institution  or  not.  It  is 
held  before  a  board  consisting  of  a  government  commissary,  the  director  and  the 
professors  of  the  senior  class,  and  is  both  written  and  oral.  From  the  oral  pai't, 
however,  those  proposing  to  engage  in  certain  trades  in  house-building  are  ex* 
cused.  Four  compositions  are  to  be  written  under  the  eye  of  a  professor,  without 
books  or  aids  of  any  kind ;  one  in  four  hours,  in  German,  on  some  subject  well 
known  to  the  pupil  that  he  may  luive  little  to  do  but  to  arrange  his  thoughts, 
and  three  others  to  be  finished  in  seven  hours  each ;  one  on  a  subject  taken  from 
physics,  one  from  chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  and  one  from  mechanics 
and  engineering. 

Those  passing  the  examination  are  excused  fix>m  two  of  their  three  years'  mili- 
tary service,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  Royal  Trade  Academy,  (gewerbe  academief) 
at  Berlin,  like  other  provincial  trade  schools,  that  at  Dantzic  has  the  right  of 
conferring  a  stipend  and  a  free  place  at  the  gewerhe  academie. 

There  are  (1867)  25  in  the  first  and  35  in  Uie  second  class.  Few  of  these  are 
preparing  for  the  Berlin  academy.  The  fees  are  12  thalcrs  a  year.  It  is  a  day 
school.  The  building  is  furnished  by  the  city,  the  Government  having  paid  tlie 
first  expenses  of  opening  it,  which  amounted  to  about  4,000  thalers,  half  of  which 
was  for  instruments  and  half  for  a  libnuy  and  drawing  models.  The  annual 
cost  is  shared  by  the  State  and  the  city,  and  amounts  to  about  3,200  thalers. 

SCIENTIFIC   AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  BERLIN. 

Excellent  and  useful  as  are  the  provincial  schools  of  arts  and  trades  in  Prussia, 
we  must  look  to  Berlin  and  its  neighborhood  for  the  most  complete  development 
of  the  system  of  scientific  studies,  and  facilities  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  same  to  national  industries,  although  there  is  no  graded  or  administrative 
connection  between  the  institutions  The  two  schools  which  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  highest  special  schools,  are  the  Royal  Real  School,  and  the 
City  Trade  School.  The  programmes  of  these  excellent  schools  were  drawn  up 
by  eminent  teachers,  assisted  by  the  suggestions  of  successful  business  men,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  following  account  by  Prof.  Bache.  They  are  valuable  as  a 
general  preparation  for  business  life,  as  well  as  for  the  higher  training  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

The  Royal  Real  School,  whose  history  is  given  in  another  place,*  as  well  as 
the  City  Trade  School,  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  that  Latin  and  Greek  were 
not  the  only  nor  the  highest  objects  of  study,  either  for  mental  discipline,  or  for 
the  use  of  pupils  who  are  to  grapple  with  practical  problems  of  life  in  the  public 
service  or  in  national  industries ;  and  its  continued  work  for  100  years  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  modem  languages,  drawing,  mathematics,  (including 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry),  physics,  natural  history,  and  chemistry, 
for  the  highest  purposes  for  which  public  schools,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
community,  are  instituted.  It  was  the  pioneer  institution  in  that  great  revolu- 
tion  in  pedagogy  which  has  asserted  the  claims  of  science  in  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  in  modem  systems  of  public  instruction. 


*  Special  Beport  of  Oommiasionar  of  Edaoatfton  on  Condition  and  Improvement  of  Publio 
Bcbools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  VSff;-^.—JppendiK^NotM  on  the  PmMk  SckooU  of  BerUn 
tmd  PnuMia. 
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The  Frederick  William  Gymnasium  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bache,  as  a 
fair  specimeo  of  thiB  class  of  schools  in  Prussia ;  in  the  organization  and 
instruction  of  which  a  good  degree  of  liberty  is  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  enable  them  the  better  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  province,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  each  director. 

The  Royal  Real  School,  and  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  furnish  a 
course  of  instruction  of  the  same  general  value  for  mental  discipline,  but 
better  calculated  for  that  class  of  pupils  who  are  destined  in  life,  not  for 
what  are  designated  as  the  learned  profession,  but  for  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics. There  is  less  of  verbal  knowledge  but  more  of  mathematics 
and  their  application  to  the  arts ;  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  those  mental  habits  which  are  favorable  to 
the  highest  prax^tical  success. 

ftOYAL  MMkL  SOBOOL  OF   BlEUIf. 

The  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  CoimseUor 
Hecker.  At  the  period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek  were 
the  exdusiye  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and  the  aTowed  purpose  of 
this  establishment  was  that  "  not  mere  words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but 
realities,  explanations  being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans, 
and  of  subjects  calculated  to  be  nsefnl  in  after-life.''  Hence  the  school  was  coUea 
a  ^*  real  school,"  and  preeerres  this  name,  indicative  of  the  great  educational 
reform  which  it  was  intended  to  promote,  and  the  suoecas  of  which  has  been, 
though  slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing  school  into  three  de- 
partments, the  pedagogium,  or  learned  school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German 
school :  the  whole  establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others,  constituting  the 
Frederick  William  g^innastum ;  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German,  or  elemen- 
tary school,  remain  combined  under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  Hie  same 
director,  however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  school. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  the  modem  languages  should  be 
considered  in  these  schools  as  the  substitutes  for  the  ancient  in  int^ectual  educa- 
tion, or  whether  mathematics  and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  regarded  in  this 
light.  Whether  the  orighial  principle  of  the  "  realities"  on  which  the  schools 
were  founded,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the  still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only 
with  a  change  of  languages,  to  be  substituted  for  it  In  this  school  the  languaffes 
will  be  found  at  present  to  occupy  a  larse  share  of  attention,  while  in  the  sunuar 
institution,  a  description  of  which  foUows  diis,  the  scienoes  have  tiie  pre- 
ponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instmctkm  are — religion,  Latin,  BVenoh, 
English,  German,  physios,  natural  history,  chemistry,  history,  geography,  draw- 
ing, writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  Latin  b  retained  as  practically  useful  in  some 
branches  of  trade,  as  in  pharmacy,  as  aiding  in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  as  preventing  a  separation  in  the  classes  of  this  school  and  that  of  the 
gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the  pupils  from  passing  from  the  former  to  the 
kitter  in  the  upper  classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purposes  but  the  last, 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  deffree  of  attention,  especially  in  the  middle  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  Uie  distribution  of  time  among  the  courses.  There 
are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten,  in  foct,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
being  divided  into  two ;  the  lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  of  its  numbers,  sib^ 
divided  into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth  are  ele* 
menta^  classes,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age.  m  the  annexed  table  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  each 
class  in  the  several  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  column  separating  the  ele- 
mentary dsases  firom  the  others,  contains  the  sum  of  the  hours  devoted  to  each 
braneh  in  the  higher  classes,  excMding  the  lower  section  of  the  fourth  class, 
which  has  not  a  oustinct  course  from  that  of  the  other  division. 
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TABLI  tHOWIMCi  TRR  NOVBCft  Of  BOUltS  Or  RKCITAT10N    PER  WEEK,  Of  EACH  CLAfll, 
IN  THE  BUmiEOTt  TACOHT  IN  THE  ROTAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OP  BERUN. 


lUWJKrn  of  fiujiv* 


Latin,  . . 
French)  . 
English,  . 
German, 


Religion, 

Mat£ematiGs,*  . . .  • 
Natural  History, . . 

Physios, 

Chemiatry, 

Geography, 

History, 


Drawing, 
Writing,. 
Singing,. 


Total, 
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4 
4 
2 
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2 
6 
3 
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2 
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2 
2 
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22 

6 
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8 
8 
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26 


10 

2 
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26 
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8 


26 


Proportion  of  othtr 
ittKliei'to  Ocraua 
in  the 


I 


-a 

I 


n 


1.4 

1.1 

0.3 
1.0 

0.6 
1.7 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.7 

0.6 
0.2 
0.7 


2.9 
0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

1.1 

O.lf 

0.2t 

0.5 
0.3 

0.4 
0.3 
0.6 


11 
i 


3 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 
1.6 
0.1 
0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4 
0.3 
0.6 


Pupils  who  enter  this  school  between  fiyeand  seven  years  of  age,  and  go  reen- 
larly  through  the  elementary  classes,  are  prepared  at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher 
classes,  or  to  eijler  the  lowest  of  the  gymnasinm.  It  is  thus  after  the  fifth  class 
that  a  comparison  of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.  The  studies  of  the  real 
school  proper,  and  of  the  gymnasium,  have  exactly  the  same  elementary  basis, 
and  they  remain  so  fiir  parallel  to  each  other  that  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instruc- 
tion in  Greek,  may  peas  from  the  lower  third  dass  of  the  former  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  latter.  This  fsnat  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must  be 
institutiqps  for  secondary  instruction,  since  the  pupils  have  yet  three  classes  to  pass 
through  after  reaching  the  point  just  referred  to.  It  serves  also  to  separate  the 
real  schools  from  the  hi^er  burgher  schools,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
courses  of  the  latter,  with  the  same  assistance  m  regard  to  Greek,  only  enables 
the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  class  of  the  gymnasium.  In  general,  a  pupil 
would  terminate  his  studies  in  the  real  school  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  ace.  The  difierenoe  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  real 
school  and  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  consists  in  the  omission  in  the 
former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  and  the  introduction  of  English  and 
chemistry.  The  relative  proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the 
two  schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on  the  right  of  the 
numbers  for  the  seventh  class,  in  the  table  just  given.  The  first  of  these  colutoms 
oontaina  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  diflkrent 
subjects  in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  the  German  being  taken  as  unity  -,  and  the  second,  the  same 
pniportkm  for  six  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  same 
number  of  hours  being  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column.  To  bring 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  numbers  for  the 


^  loelading  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry, 
t  These  numbers  include  the  entire  course. 
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upper  olaim  of  the  gymnaahun  in  which  iheae  branches  are  taught.  Of  the 
eonraea  common  to  the  two  achoola.  thoae  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  ia  paid 
in  both  institutiona,  are — ^the  religioua  instruction,  the  6erman,  geography  and 
history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  French,  mathematics,  physics,  ana  nat- 
ural hjstoT^,  predominate  in  the  real  school,  the  Latin  m  the  gymnasiom.  The 
effect  of  reckoning  the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  clawaew  of  the  gymnasium, 
doea  not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbera  of  the  couraea  which  are 
common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and  mathematics.  To  ahow  this, 
the  column  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  ia  introduced,  containing  the  pro- 
portiona  for  all  the  nine  daaaea  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

There  were,  in  1838,  five  hundred  ond  ten  pupila  in  thia  real  achool,  under  the 
charge  of  fourteen  regular  or  clasa  maatera,  teaching  aeveral  aubjecta  in  the  lower 
daaaea,  and  of  aix  other  teachera.  Each  of  the  eleven  daaa  diviaioDa  thua  aver- 
agea  about  fortyHsix,  who  are  under  the  charffe  of  one  teacher  at  a  time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  achool  ia  aimilar  to  that  deacribed  in  the 
burgher  achoola,  beginning  with  the  phonic  method  of  reading,  the  explanationa 
of  al  the  worda  and  aentencea  being  required  at  the  aame  time  that  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  reading  ia  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught  together 
in  the  lowest  daas.  The  rdigioDa  instruction  conaists  of  Bible  atorics  adapted  to 
their  age :  and  versea  are  committed  to  improve  the  memory  of  words,  llie  ex- 
ercises of  induction  are  practiced,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Mayo  in  EIngland.  Some  of  the  puj^  are  able  to  enter  the 
gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest  daaaea. 

In  regard  to  the  real  daaaea  proper,  aa  I  propose  to  enter  mto  the  particolara  of 
the  courae  of  study  of  the  trade  sdiod,  I  snail  here  merelv  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  two  of  the  branches  studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawinjf.  The 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  French  will  serve  to  ahow  how  great  a  btitude 
a  teacher  ia  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  hia  methoda,  the  result  of  which 
ia,  that  thoae  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improTing  their  art  by  observation 
and  experiment  The  French  teacher  to  whom  I  allude  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  speakmg,  as  well  as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupils.  From  the  very 
beginning  Sf  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and  translation  from 
French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  by  that  from  German  into  French : 
the  conversation  on  the  business  of  the  class-room  was  in  French.  The  pupils 
were  exercised  especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  languaffe  in  short  txtcmpore  sen- 
tences, and  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  their  own  language 
were  often  brought  before  them,  and  the  difficulties  resulting'  from  them  antid- 
pated.  Difficult  words  and  sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupite.  Dedanuition 
was  practiced  to  encourage  a  habit  of  distmct  and  deliberate  speaking,  and  to 
secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  The  Xiblet  burthen  of  the  instruction  was  oral. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  change  of  places,  the  classes  under  this  gentieman's  in- 
struction were  entirely  alive  to  the  instruction,  and  apparentiy  enmestiy  «nff8god 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  such  methods  should 
foil  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  which 
I  belive  can  not  be  the  case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  in- 
tellectual sloth  to  promote  mental  activity,  tne  great  aim  of  intellectual  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  bv  a  teacher  who  has 
introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  drawing  is  to  be  applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts ;  a  methoa  which 
is  found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make  adequate  pro- 
gress than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  drawings.*  In  this  method  the  pupil 
begins  by  drawing  from  simple  geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained 
from  models  in  wood  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar,f  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder, 
(the  form  of  a  mill-stone.)  The  square  pillar  separates  in  joints,  affording  a  cube 
and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights.  Tlie  hemisphere  which  cape  the  niche 
may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surfiice  of  its  cylindrical  part.  Hie  exer- 
cises of  the  pupil  ran  thus :  First,  to  place  upon  a  board,  or  upon  his  paper  or 

*  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt,  who  now,  lu  hit  old  age.  has  received  from  the  government  a  pension 
in  return  for  the  introdoction  of  his  method,  and  the  instruction  In  it  of  a  certain  nunaber  ol 
teachera. 

t  Seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  one  Inch  and  a  baU  lu  .*..  ^'^jrt  acetkm. 
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date,  a  point  verticany  aboYo  another,  or  so  that  the  lines  joining  the  two  shall 
be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand  edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Second, 
to  join  them.  Thira,  to  plaoe  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to  place  pno 
vertically  oyer  the  third,  and  at  a  distanoo  equal  to  that  below  the  first,  and  to 
join  tiie  third  and  fonrtn.  The  first  and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  square  le 
formed.  After  practice  in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next, 
a  perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such  as  is  common  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires 
readily  a  knowledge  of  the  practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions, 
and  with  various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject,  llie  niche 
and  cylinder  affi>rd  a  similarly  graduated  scries  of  lessons  on  the  drawing  of  curved 
lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is 
introduced.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from  natural  objects 
and  from  works  of  art  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  direction  to  the  pupil's  at- 
tainments and  the  amount  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teaching 
has  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with  the  best  rssults  as  to  the 
formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of  hand. 

CrrV  TRADI   SCHOOL. 

The  City  Trade  School  was  founded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  education  for 
the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had  through  the  courses  of  clas- 
sical schools.  It  is  a  great  point  gained,  when  the  principal  is  admitted  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life  ;  and  such  an  ad- 
misBion  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  educatk>n.  As  a  oonsequenoe  of  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous  schools  for  the  appropriate  instmction  of 
those  not  intended  for  the  learned  profesrions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  wluch  I  am  about  to  notice, 
as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school  already  spoken  of.  Its  stability  is  thus  secured, 
but  the  means  of  furnishing  it  widi  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  Inide  school  is  a  day  school,  and  consists  of  five  classes, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same  grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission, 
as  the  fourth  class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  it 
will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employment,  or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes 
are  not  dosed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  dames,  four  are  considered  necessary 
for  certain  pursuits  and  the  whole  five  for  others ;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first 
class  last  one  year,  that  of  the  first,  two  years,  a  youth  leaving  the  schod  at  from 
16  to  17  or  18  years  of  age,  according  to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were,  in  the  first  class,  eleven :  in  the 
second,  twenty-nine ;  in  the  upper  third,  forty-three :  in  the  lower  third,  fifty- 
two  ;  in  the  fourth,  fifty ;  total,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  from  which  num- 
bers it  appears  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen,  five  being  regular  or 
class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants.    The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  oalltngs  to  which  pupils  from  this  school  have  gone  on 
leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  r^ly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  in- 
stmction of  those  who  intend  to  follow  .occupations  connected  with  '•''  commerce, 
the  useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture,  and  militaiy 
life  ;*'  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appreciated  by  S\e  class  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  list  includes  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  from  the  first  and 
second  dasses,  in  the  years  1830, 1832, 1833  and  1837.  From  the  first  class,  two 
teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six  merchants,  one  machinest,  two 
calico-printers,  two  glass-workers,  one  cloth  manufacturer,  one  silk  mannfaoturer, 
ODe  miner,  thirteen  agriculturalistB,  dght  s^hecaries,  two  gardeners,  one  painter, . 
one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one  baker,  one  potter,  one 
saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet-maker,  two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to 


^Hm  present  director  of  tf>««  school.  Kr.  Kloden.  was  fonncrly  director  of  the  blfher 
baf^lMr  sehooi  st  Pocsdam«  and  Is  ooe  ofthe  most  distinguished  teachers  in  his  line  in  Psni^ 
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poblio  offieea,  one  to  the  tnde  inflCHation,  mx  to  gymnwinm.  From  the  weooai 
oLms,  ibrty-0D6  mercliaiitB,  one  teacher,  one  chem^,  one  machineflt,  one  ahip-car- 
penter,  nine  agricolturMt,  one  ragar4enner,  three  dyen.  one  tanner,  one  brewer, 
two  diftillen,  one  miner,  two  liUiogmphen,  one  dye-einker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentiei,  two  painters,  two  gardenem,  three  nuMons,  five  carpenters,  one  miller, 
four  bakers,  one  botcher,  one  to  the  trade  instHotieo,  three  to  public  offices,  two 
to  a  gymnasium,  one  musician,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier,  being  ninety 
from  the  £rst  daas,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the  period  of  four  years. 

In  the  coarse  of  instmction,  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches  are  made  the 
basis,  and  the  modem  languages  are  empkiyed  as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages 
being  entirely  omitted.  'Die  eubjects  embraced  in  it  are— religious  instruction, 
German,  French,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
technology,  natural  history,  writing,  Rawing,  and  vocal  music. 

The  courses  are  fully  laio  down  in  the  ia&jiwmg  list,  beginning  with  the  studies 
of  the  lowest  or  fourth  class. 

rOUETH  CLASS. 

RUigiout  IruirucHim*  The  ffospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and  th«  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
explained,  with  a  catechetical  deTelopment  of  the  truths  of  rellgton  and  etbkal  applicationa. 
Two  hours  per  week. 

Qerman.    Grammatical  ezercisea  In  writing.    Recital  of  poetical  Pjecea. 

fyench.  Grammatical  ezereiaea  Re^Iar  and  irregular  verba.  Keading  from  Lauren's 
Reader.    One  hour  of  conTeraation.    Pour  hours. 

Arithm^ic.  Mental  and  written,  Indudiitg  proportions  and  fraetiona,  wilb  the  theofy  of 
the  operations.    Poar  hoars. 

Oeometry.    Introductorj  conne  of  forms.    Two  boars. 

OeogTophy,    Elementarj,  matheuistical,  and  physical  geographj.    Two  hours. 

Natural  Hiatorv.  In  the  susumar  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  excamiona.  In  the  wii^ 
ter,  the  external  characters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

Phvjrica.  Introductory  Instruction.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Forms  of  crystal^ 
4>eGiflc  gravitir.  Ac.    Two  hours. 

Writing.    Two  hours. 

Dratoinr.   Outli  ne  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  copy-boards.    Two  hours. 

Fbeo/  Mutie.    Two  hours. 

I^WER  THIRD   CLASS. 

Religiout  ItutrucUon,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  read  and  explained. 
Two  hours. 

Oerman.  Grammar  with  special  referenee  to  orthography  and  etymolosy.  Written  azsrw 
elaes  upon  narrations  made  by  the  teacher.    Delirery  of  poetical  pieces,    roar  hours. 

Preneh.  Trausiation  from  French  Into  German  from  Gredicke's  Chrestomalhr.  Grammar ; 
Irregular  verbs.    Extemporalla,  and  translations  from  German  Into  French.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.    Partly  abstract,  partly  practical,  from  Diestccweg's  Instructor.    Four  hours. 

Otomelry.  Determination  of  angles  In  triangles  and  polygona  Equality  of  triangles. 
Dependance  of  angles  and  sides  of  trianglea    Constructions.    Three  hours. 

Oeography,    Physical  description  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  except  Europe.    Two  hours. 

Natural  Hittary.  Mineralogy.  In  summer,  botany,  the  cjaat  making  excursions  for  pno- 
tlcal  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

Phytict.  General  properties  of  bodies  and  solids  In  particular.  Doctrines  of  heat  and 
their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hoars. 

Chtmiatru.  Introduction.  Atmospheric  ahr.  Experimental  illustrations  of  ehemisCiTi 
applied  to  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Writing.  Twotioum.  ArehiU^urtd  and  topographical  drawing.  Two  hours.  DroHting 
by  hand  for  those  who  do  not  take  part  In  the  other.    Two  houra. 

Yoeal  Muoie.   Two  hours. 

UTPKR  TBIRD  CLASS. 

Rdigiouo  Tnttruetion.    Christian  morals,  from  Luther's  Catechism.    Two  hours. 

Oerman.  Rimple  and  complex  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  subjects.  Poeou  «» 
plained  and  committed.    Four  hours. 

Preneh.  Translation  from  Gredicke's  Chrestomathy,  oral  and  in  writing.  Written  trans- 
lations from  Beauvais'  Introduction,  from  German  Into  Freneh.  Grammar,  examples  treated 
extempore.    Four  hoars. 

Arithmetic  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions  Practical 
Arithmetic  from  Diesterweg.    Four  hours. 

Oeometry,  Rimilar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  ExercfaKS.  Mensuration  of  rectill- 
nssr  figures.    Three  hours. 

OeqgrxyAy.    Physical  geography  of  Europs,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and  Prussia. 

Natural  Biotory.  Continuation  of  tho  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  class.  Review  In 
eutlioe  of  soology  and  the  natural  history  of  maa  In  particular.  Botany,  with  excursions  in 
snmmtr.   Three  lionrs. 


*  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  In  this  instiuction,  which  Is  eonunil> 
Bleated  by  a  Protestaot  clergyman. 
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Ph^iet,    Electricity  and  mafnetism,  witn  experiments.    Two  hours. 
Gkemitfry.    Water  and  Qon-mefanic  bodies,  with  experiments.    Two  hoan. 
Writing.    Two  hours.    Archilecluroi  and  topagravkieal  droMomg.    Twohoiin,.    BoaMOl 
the  pupils  during  this  time  are  engaged  in  oraaai«DtaI  drawing. 
Vocal  Music    Two  hours. 

■SCOND  CkAM. 

ReHgiMu  hutruetiom.  Explanation  of  the  inl  three  pMpeb.  HtatoiT  of  the  Chrlitiu 
rsligioQ  and  ehurch  to  the  reformation.    Two  hours. 

Otrman.  Correction  of  exercises  written  nt  home,  upon  subjects  assigned  bv  the  teacher. 
Oral  and  written  exercises.    Introduction  lo  the  hibtor^  of  German  poetry     Three  hours. 

fStneh.  Grammar;  extemporalia  for  the  appiicatioa  of  the  rules.  Written  and  oral 
translatioDs  from  German  Into  Frencht  from  Bcauvals'  Manual,  and  rice  versa,  from  Ideler 
and  Nolte's  Manual.    Four  hours. 

EnglUh  Exercises  In  reading  and  speaking.  Traiuriathm  into  Cknnan,  from  Borkhardt. 
Dictation.    VertM.    Two  hours. 

JriMmeftc.  Commercial  Arithmetic.  A^ebra,  to  Include  simple  and  quadratic  equ*^ 
tions.    Logarithms.    Three  hours. 

Oemnetry.    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trlfonometry.    Three  hoors. 

Ottograpi^f,  The  slates  or  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  their  popaiatloD,  maoufse* 
tores  and  commerce.    Two  hours. 

Hiatory.  Principal  events  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  later  times,  as  an  Intro 
doetlon  to  recent  history.    One  hour. 

Natural  Butory.    Mmeralogy.    Physiok«y  of  plantsu    Three  boors. 

Chemistry.    Metallic  bodies  and  their  compounds,  with  experiments.    Three  hours. 

Atxhittetural^  topographiealy  and  plain  drawing.  Drswlng  with  Instruments.  Introc^uo- 
Uon  to  India  ink  drawing.    Beginning  of  the  science  of  constractioDS.    Two  hoora 

Drawing,  From  copies,  and  from  plaster  and  other  models.  Two  hours.  This  kind  ol 
drawing  may  be  learned  instead  of  the  above. 

Voeal  Music.    Two  hours. 

FIK8T  CLAaB. 

ReUgious  IncCmcCJen.  History  of  the  Christian  religion  and  chnich  cootinaed.  Refei^ 
eoces  to  the  bible.    One  rwur. 

Oerman.  History  of  German  literature  to  recent  times.  Esnys.  Exercises  of  delivery. 
Three  hoars. 

fVtneh.  Reading  from  the  manual  of  Buchner  and  Hermtun,  with  abstracts.  Classic 
authors  read.  Review  of  Grammar.  Exercises  at  home,  and  extemporalia.  Free  delivery. 
Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

Engifah.  Syntax,  with  written  and  extempore  exenelscs  from  Borkhardt.  Reading  of 
classic  aur  hors.    Writing  of  letters.    Exercises  In  speaking. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Simple  and  (luadratic  equations.  Binomial  and  polynomial  t])eo> 
rems.    Higher  equations.    Commercial  arthmetic  continued.    Tliree  honrs. 

Geometry,  plane  trigonometry  and  its  applications.  Conic  sections.  Descriptive  Geome* 
tiy.    Three  hours. 

IRMtory.  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modem  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress of  cTvillzatlon,  of  inventipns.  discoveries,  and  of  commerce  and  industry.    Three  hours. 

Natural  Hilary,  In  summer,  botany,  the  principal  families,  sccordlng  to  the  natural  870* 
tem.  In  winter,  zoology.  The  pupils  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  qiecimens  to 
the  Royal  Museum. 

Physics.  In  summer,  optics  with  experiments.  In  winter  the  system  of  the  world. 
Three  hours. 

Technology.  Chemical  and  mechanical  arts  and  trades,  described  and  illustrated  by  mo* 
dels.    Exeurttions  to  visit  the  principsl  workshops.    Four  hours. 

Architectural  and  machine  drawing.  Two  hours.  Those  pupils  who  do  not  take  part  in 
thuL  receive  lessons  In  ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  models. 

vocal  Musie.    Two  hours. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  are,  besides,  engaged  in  manipulating  in  the  laboratory  of  the  iosti* 
tion  several  hours  each  week. 

The  coane8  require  a  good  oolleotioii  of  apparatoa  and  specimens  to  carry 
them  oat,  and  this  eohool  is^  in  fact,  better  furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade 
which  I  saw  in  Prufsia,  besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  The 
CEuaHties  for  the  oourfes  are  furnished  l^  a  collection  of  mathematical  and  physical 
apparatus,  a  labratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete  chemical  apparatus  and  series  cA 
teats,  a  coAection  of  specimens  of  the  arts  and  maoulactttres  (or  technological  col- 
lection,) a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and  c$  engraviogs  for  the  botanical  coarse, 
and  a  small  gfurden  for  the  same  ufe,  a  cc^ection  of  minerals,  a  collection  of  insects, 
a  collection  in  comparative  anatomy,  a  series  of  engrayings  for  the  drawing  coarse, 
and  of  plaster  modelst  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  geography,  some  as- 
tronomical instruments,  and  a  libraiy.  The  pupils  are  taken  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  admirable  museum  attached  to  the  imiversity  of  Berlin,  for  the  examination 
of  sDoIogioal  speeimens  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupations,  and  for  profea-' 
sums  noi  ranking  among  the  learned,  the  equvtuent  of  the  gymnasium  is  clearly 
ahown  by  the  sabjeots  and  scope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  pupila 
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Some  of  these  ooonpations  require  no  higher  instmotioiiy  others  that  the  pupils 
shall  pass  to  the  speoial  schools  introductory  to  them.  So  also,  many  of  the  pnpik 
of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into  actiTe  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  belong,  are  most  important 
in  their  influence.  In  many  countries,  an  elementary  education  is  the  limit  beyond 
which  those  intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  tiie  occupations  enumerated  in 
connection  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do  not  pass ;  and  if  diey  are  in- 
clined to  have  a  better  education,  or  if  intending  to  embrace  a  higher  occupation, 
they  desire  to  be  better  instructed,  they  must  seek  instruction  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  training  of  these  schools  is,  however,  essentially  difllerent  from  that 
required  by  the  tradesman  and  mechanic,  the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought  up, 
and  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  training  u  not  that  which 
he  has  chiefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides,  were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to 
his  object,  the  lime  at  which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a 
part  of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evib  which  must  flow  from  being,  as  it 
were,  but  half  taught 

In  fact,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school,  one  in  which  the  subjects 
of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destination,  while  they  give  him  an  adequate  in- 
tellectual culture ;  where  the  character  of  the  instruction  will  train  him  to  the 
habits  which  must,  in  a  very  ocmsiderable  degree,  determine  his  fnture  nsefnlness ; 
and  where  the  course  which  he  pursues  will  be  thorough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
will  have  reached  before  he  leaves  the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such 
establishments  are  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  to  them  there,  are  strongly  felt  every  where,  this  class  of  institu- 
tions must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they  are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new 
experiment,  but  have  stood  tlie  test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications 
to  adapt  them  to  difierences  of  cironmstancee  or  of  views  in  education,  they  are 
spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diflhsed,  and  have  employed  a 
greater  number  ci  minds  in  their  organization,  their  plans  will  no  doabt  be  more 
fully  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Germany  that  its  "  gymnana.'^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  ^^  real  schools''  on  the  other,  ofier  such  excdlent  models  of  secondary 
instruction  in  its  two  departments.  The  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar 
establishments  to  grow  up  aide  by  side,  admitting  that  ,each,  though  good  for  its 
object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to  an  enlightened  state  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  education,  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation 
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THB  ROTAL  TRADE  ACADEMY  IN  BBRUN. 

The  Royal  Trade  Academy  (Konigliche  Gtwerbe  Acadcanie),  formerly  the  Royal 
Trade  Institute  (Inttitut),  at  Berlin,  was  founded  in  1821,  and  underwent  a  re- 
oi^anization  in  1849. 

Its  object,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  circular  of  I860,  is  "  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  qualify  himself  for  the  position  of  a  superintendent  or  owner 
of  a  technological  establishment."  It  stands  at  the  summit  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. It  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  building  and  mining  academics, 
of  which  a  description  is  given  elsewhere,  as  a  polytechnic  school. 

The  institution  is  in  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry 
and  Public  Works.  It  is  governed  by  a  Council  of  (Studies,  composed  of  a  high 
official  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Public  Works,  of  the  director 
of  the  academy  as'  his  substitute,  of  two  professors  of  the  school,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  **  as  independent  representatives  of  science  and  industry."  All 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  aiid  all  changes  in  its  organization,  arc  deliberated 
upon  by  this  Council,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations  laid  before  the  Ministry. 
The  immediate  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  director  already  mentioned. 
He  is  not  a  teacher.  There  are  ten  titular  professors,  and  twelve  other  teachers. 
Most  of  the  former  fill  professorships  in  other  establishments,  as  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  teaching  corps  forms  a  board,  called  together  at  the  close  of  the  term 
to  a  school  conference  on  the  order  of  classes.  There  is  also  in  this  institution 
a  class  of  instructors  called  Privatdooenten,  receiving  fees  from  their  private  pupils, 
but  no  salary  from  the  government.  They  must  have  completed  the  three  years' 
course,  and  have  been  in  practice  as  competent  engineers. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  as  follows  :  1.  The  candidate  must  be  be- 
tween 17  and  27  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certificate  of  birth  to  prove  this. 
2.  He  mtist  present  a  certificate  of  maturity  from  a  provincial  trade  school,  from 
a  first  class  real  school,  or  from  a  gymnasium.  3.  Students  in  the  shipbuilding 
division  must  prove  that  they  have  been  engaged,  for  at  least  one  year,  in  prac- 
tical work  in  the  shipyard  of  a  seaport,  before  they  can  go  on  in  the  special 
studies  of  their  profession.  The  requirement  of  one  year's  practical  work  was 
originally  made  from  all  candidates,  but  it  was  repealed,  because  a  great  part  of 
what  had  been  acquired  at  the  gymnasium  was  often  forgotten  during  the  inter- 
val. In  the  case  of  shipbuilders,  however,  the  year's  experience  is  absolutely 
necessary.  '' 

The  period  Qf  instruction  is  three  years,  with  six  half-yearly  terms.  Of  these, 
the  first  three,  Section  A,  are  occupied  with  general  and  purely  theoretical  tech- 
nical studies,  for  all  the  students  in  common.  During  the  last  three.  Section  B, 
special  courses  are  pursued,  and  practical  exercises  are  added.  The  special  de- 
partments are : 

I.    Special  technology,  as  mechanics, 
n.    Chemistry  and  metallurgy. 
nL    Ship-building. 

The  studies  of  Section  A  are  obligatory  on  all,  but  those  students  of  chemistry 
who  aim  only  at  being  assistants  in  fiictories.  It  is  thought  that  "  those  having 
this  modest  object  in  view,  can  do  very  well  without  the  mathematics  of  the  third 
term,  and  will  employ  their  time  more  usefully  in  the  laboratory.  The  director 
may,  therefore,  allow  that  class  of  chemists  to  experiment  in  the  laboratory  after 
having  attended  the  lectures  in  the  first  theoretical  section  for  one  year."    Those 
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intending  to  establish  or  Buperintcnd  chemical  factories,  must  go  through  the 
whole  course.  The  period  of  study  can  be  prolongwi  by  students  of  mechanics, 
who  arc  allowed  to  spend  an  additional  year  in-  the  workshops  connected  with 
the  institution. 

The  academical  year  begins  October  Ist,  and  closes  August  l&th,  with  a  va«»- 
tlon  of  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  one  of  the  same  length  at  Easter. 

In  regard  to  the  stodies  pursued,  we  extract  from  the  dreular  of  Angnst  23, 
1860,  already  cited,  the  following  paragraph,  which  shows  the  adnurable  spirit  in 
which  they  are  planned : 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  coarse  of  instmctiofn  w  this,  diat  the 
students  do  not  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  fntnre  career  by  a  series 
of  lectures,  independent  of  one  another,  as  at  the  University,  but  that  the  lec- 
tures form  a  complete  and  well  organized  coui*sc,  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  and  so  arranged  that  the  student  passes  through  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  of  science  and  art,  step  by  step  from  the  moment  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  second  section  to  the  time  when  he  leaves  the  Institute.  This 
is  the  reason  why  teachers  and  students  are  not  nermittcd  to  select  the  objects 
of  teaching  and  study,  that  the  students  arc  obligca  to  pass  through  the  general 
theoretical  section,  and  that  the  professors  must  arrange  their  lectures  m  har* 
mony  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Institute.  Free  chmce  is,  however,  allowed 
withm  certain  specified  limits. 

The  curriculum,  which  has  undergone  tnany  changes,  is  as  follows : 

A.      m  tmt  OKNBSAL  TECHNOLOGICAL  BBCTIOV. 

a.  Complement  to  general  knowledge  of  figures ;  higher  equations. 
6.  Spherical  trigonometry. 

c.  Differential  and  integnil  calculations. 

d.  Analytical  statics  and  mechanics. 

e.  Theory  of  mechanical  effects  of  heat. 

/.  Descnptive  geometry,  and  application  of  it  to  perqiective  constniction  o£ 
shadows  and  lithotomy. 

0.  Special  inorganic  chenustry. 
A.  Pnysics. 

t.   General  experimental  chemistry. 

k,  Qeneral  knowledge  of  constructive  hnilding. 

1,  Knowledge  of  simple  machines. 
m.  Drawing. 

n.  Modeling. 

B.     1»  THB  fiPECIAL  TBOHKOLOOICAL  lEGTIOV. 

L — For  mechanicians : 

a.  Theory  of  solidity  of  buildings,  and  of  parts  of  machinery ;  calculations 
with  regard  to  building  put  toother;  theory  of  Arone's  counierpoiie ; 
and  (FuUer  mauern)  building  of  sluices. 

6.  Motion  of  water  and  air  in  natural  and  artificial  ducts ;  practical  hydrau- 
lics ;  theory  of  heating  apparatuses ;  fireplaces. 

c.  Greneral  theory  of  machines ;  their  resistance  and  regulation,  particnlaily 

the  theory  of  hydraulic  motors  and  steam  engines. 

d.  Calculations  with  regard  to  simple  parts  of  machinczy ;  general  princi-. 

pies  of  their  construction. 

e.  Details  of  machines ;  power  machines. 
/  Mechanical  technology. 

a.  Chemical  teohnology. 

A.  Practice  in  plans  of'^  parts  of  machines,  and  whole  machines* 

t.  Practice  in  plans  of  power  machinery. 

k.  Practice  in  plans  of  machines  and  factory  grounds. 

/.  Plans  and  drawings  of  such  artistic  forms  as  can  be  executed  in  cast  iron. 

m.  Mathematical  foundation  of  the  most  important  physk^  laws. 
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• 

IL — For  chemtMts  and  tmdien: 

• 

a.  Special  inorganic  chemistry. 

b.  Special  organic  chemistry. 

c.  Mineralogy, 
{f.  Geognosy. 

e.  Metallargic  chemistry. 

/.  Chemical  technology. 

a.  Special  knowledge  of  machines  and  machine  power. 

A.  Practice  in  planning  chemical  works. 

t.  Practical  studies  in  the  laboratory. 

a.  Cap  to  t)  as  in  II.  1. 

k.  Drawing  of  vessels  and  parts  of  vessels. 

/.  Art  of  ship-building,  general  displacement  and  stability,  first  part ;  hy- 
drostatic calculatroas. 

m.  Art  of  ship>bailding,  knowledge  of  stability,  second  part ;  theoiT  of  sail- 
ing and  steam  vessels,  gencr^  principles  wi^  regard  to  form  of  vessels; 
knowledge  of  construction  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels. 

n.  Practice. 

0.  Planning  and  calenlating  cost  and  capacity  of  vessels. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  a  review  of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  term  is 
held.  This  review,  which  is  a  kind  of  examination,  and  is  called  "repetitH>n,'' 
is  obligatory  only  upon  the  stipendiaries,  and  that  class  of  students  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  free  places  in  the  school. 

On  leaving  the  Academy,  the  student  receives  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
coondl  of  teachers ;  it  enumerates  all  the  lectures  and  practical  exercises  he  has 
attended ;  reports  his  standing  in  the  repetitions  and  adds  a  critique  on  the  skill 
and  judgment  displayed  by  him  in  the  practical  department 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  models,  which  has  recently  been  re-arranged  and 
newly  classified.  They  are  in  bronze,  and  plaster  of  PariSy  and  consist  of  models 
of  ornaments  and  of  the  plastercasts  for  the  drawing  class,  models  for  wood  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  some  illustrating  descriptive  geometry.  Most  of  them 
irere  made  at  the  school.  The&e.  is  a  rich  coUoction  for  machinery  and  mechan- 
ical technology.  The  library  is  open  to  the  public  at  staled  hours.  The  pnpUs 
ean  nse  the  collections  under  certain  restrictions. 

There  is  a  laborattny  for  oiganic  chemistry,  with  rooBi  for  50  pupils,  and  one 
for  inoiganic  chemistry  with  room  for  SO. 

The  reagents  axe  arranged  on  tables,  each  large  enough  for  six  pupils,  and 
provided  with  capboards  and  shelves.  Evaporating  processes  are  carried  on  in 
glased  and  dosed  stoves,  with  gas  burners^  and  hot  sand  baths,  the  whole  well 
closed  and  ventilated. 

The  workshops  connected  with  the  academy  are  more  extensive  than  at  any 
other  tecbaieal  establiahment,  and  not  only  give  practical  instruction  in  mechan- 
ics and  ship-building,  bat  encourage  the  constraetion  of  new  machines,  and  man- 
nfiKtore  models  for  the  drawing^chool,  and  for  general  industrial  uses.  There 
are  eonseqnently  always  a  certain  number  of  regular  workmen  employed  in  them. 
The  papil  begins  with  the  making  of  a  screw,  and  proceeds  in  regnlsr  order  to 
the  most  difficult  mechanical  operations,  for  which  the  laige  machines  and  mon- 
nmeats  made  here  affoid  a  good  opportunity. 

The  nnmberof  pupils  in  the  Academy  was  440  in  1867.  In  1861-62  there 
were  374  pupils,  of  whom  67  were  mechanics,  20  chemists,  and  3  ship-6ailders. 
The  fees  are  twenty  thalers  per  half  year ;  forty-five  thalers  for  those  who  work 
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pracdcalljT  in  the  chemical  lahoratpiy,  and  the  student  mnst  pay  for  all  brcukages, 
&c.,  caused  by  his  negligence.  For  practical  work  in  the  workshops,  the  fee  is 
one  thaler  per  half  year;  for  work  in  the  photographic  atelier  once  a  week,  two 
thalers  per  half  year.  Masters  of  establishments,  workingmen's  unions,  &c.,  often 
pay  these  lees  for  gifted  young  men  whom  they  send. 

The  institution  has  a  large  number,  150  in  all,  of  free  places.  These  are— 
1.  StipendicL  Every  province  of  Prussia  can  give  a  stipend  of  200  thalers  to  a 
pupil  who  excels  at  the  Provincial  Trade  School.  S.  Freepiacn,  Besides  the 
stipendiaries,  each  province  can  send  up  a  pupil  to  whom  the  fees  are  remitted. 
The  same  privilege  is  given  to  the  directors  of  various  scholastic  establishments. 
In  exceptional  cases,  the  State  government  does  the  same.  Stipendiaries  and 
those  who  fill  the  free  places  are  obliged  to  take  all  the  courses  in  their  depart- 
ment, and  to  attend  the  repetitions.  If  they  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  repeti- 
tions, they  are  liable  to  lose  their  subsidies. 

The  professors  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thalers  annually  for  every 
hour  spent  weekly.  Most  of  them  eke  out  their  incomes  by  teaching  in  other 
establishments,  as  the  resulting  salaries  are  only  from  1,200  to  1,600  thalers  a 
year.    The  whole  annual  expenses  of  the  school  are  as  follows : 

Salariesofdlrector  and  teachers,  -  -  - 

Collections,     ----.-  J 

Three  chemical  laboratories,        .... 

Machine  shops,  superintendent's  salaiy,        ... 
Machine  shops,  materials,  .... 

Library,  ....... 

Stipenata,  aid,  excursions,  &c.,    .... 

Heatinff,  lights,  maintaining  of  repairs,         ... 
Administration,  servants,  .... 

Total,      .  .  -  .  - 

INDUSTRIAL  DSAWIHO  SCHOOL. 

The  Industrial  Drawing  School  [Cluster  Zeichnen  Sdtule),  trains  designers  of 
patterns  f5r  printing  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  ti|sues,  and  paper  hangings,  together 
with  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  branches  of  weaving.  It  has  its  own  director. 
The  candidate  mnst  be  fburteen,  and  be  acquainted  with  rudimentary  drawing. 

The  course,  covering  two  years,  is  as  follows  *.  /'trsf^ear.— Drawing  fr»m 
models  in  relief,  24  hours  a  week;  applied  physics  and  chemistry,  4  hours;  in- 
dustrial drawing,  4  hours.  Second  year. — Composition  and  execution  of  designs 
for  prints  and  figured  tissues,  36  hours  ,*  preparing  looms  for  quiltings,  velvets, 
and  practice  in  weaving,  16  hours;  decomposition  of  tissues,  and  preparing  the 
cards  for  weaving  them. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  drawing  patterns  for  paper  hangings,  for  oil  cloths, 
silk,  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen  prints,  fignred  stuffs  and  ribbons,  upholstery,  fabrics, 
carpets,  embroidery,  and  lace.  The  course  of  industrial  drawing  commences 
with  the  copying  of  flo3irers  fVom  nature ;  then  from  select  drawings,  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  the  composition  of  new  patterns.  Drawing, 
is,  in  all  cases,  commenced  from  models  or  from  nature,  not  from  prints. 

Dufing  the  vacation  of  each  year  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  pupil's  draw- 
ings.   Part  of  the  drawings  executed  by  the  pupils  remain  in  the  establishment. 

Certificates  are  given  stating  the  extent  of  the  instruction  of  each  pupiL 

The  school  fee  is  12  thalers  per  half-year. 
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BOTAL  ACADianr  OF  ARCmrXCTXTRS  AT  BSRLIK. 

The  Academy  of  Architectare  at  Berlin  (Bau  Akademie),  has  for  its  aim  to 
train  public  and  private  architects,  and  civil  and  assistant  engineers.  The  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  institution  numbers  twenty-nine,  five  being  titular  and  six  as- 
sistant professors. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Academy  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  designed  for  assistant  supervising  architects  (Baufuhrer),  the  second  for  /^ 

architects  proper  and  engineers  in  the  Qovemment  service. 

For  admission  to  the  first  section,  the  candidate  is  required  to  bring  a  certificate 
of  having  been  in  the  highest  class  of  a  gymnasium,  or  of  having  finished  the 
course  of  a  real  school  of  the  highest  class ;  he  must  also  prore,  by  certificate, 
that  he  has  been  practically  employed  for  at  least  one  year  by  an  examined  archi- 
tect, and  must  produce  several  drawings  executed  under  his  supervision.  A 
knowledge  of  leveling  and  measuring  is  also  required.  After  passing  this  exam- 
ination, he  is  matriculated,  and  is  entitled  to  admission  to  all  the  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  connection  with  the  course,  at  the  schools,  the  University,  or  the  poly- 
technic, and  to  the  various  collections  and  the  exhibitions  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  following  are  attended 
by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  the  title  of  Baujukrer.  There  are  two  semesters 
in  each  year. 

First  Semester.  Solid,  analytical,  and  descriptive  geometry,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  latter  to  constructions ;  spherical  trigonometry ;  analysis,  including 
difierential  calculus  and  conic  sections.  Physics,  particularly  as  applied  to  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Chemistry,  the  elements  and  compounds,  par- 
ticularly those  having  relation  to  building  materials.  Architecture,  construction, 
beauty  and  S3rmmetry  of  form  and  practical  usefulness,  ancient  architecture,  its  ' 
ciiaracter  and  applicability  to  modem  needs.    Outline  and  ornament  drawing. 

Second  Semester,  Integral  calculus  and  its  applications.  Scientific  and  prac- 
tieal  study  of  perspective  and  shadows.  Mineralogy  and  geognosy.  Systematic 
study  of  building  materials  and  their  cost  Architectare ;  constructions ;  ancient 
architecture.  Drawing ;  architectural  and  ornamental,  with  landscapes  in  pencil 
or  sepia.  • 

Tkird  Semester,  Dynamics ;  on  statics  of  solid  bodies  and  strength  of  mate- 
rials. Machinery  and  mechanical  action,  such  machines  as  are  used  in  architec- 
ture being  specially  considered.  Architecture ;  ancient,  agricultural,  with  various 
industrial  agricultural  establishments;  hydraulic  architecture  and  bridge  con- 
struction. Drawing ;  projecting  and  draughting  of  buildings ;  elaborate  draw- 
ings from  ancient  architecture. 

Foiath  Semester,  Dynamics  as  applied  to  architecture ;  mechanics,  hydrosta- 
tics, aerostatics,  and  pneumatics.  Surveying  and  leveling,  with  practical  exercises. 
Building  materials ;  their  cost,  source,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them ;  their 
artificial  manufacture.  Architecture,  hydraulic,  bridges  and  roads ;  mills.  Pro- 
jecting and  draughting  of  buildings.  Estimates ;  superintendence ;  laws  of  the 
country  regarding  buildings  and  their  construction. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  certain  architectural  designs  to  be  drawn  up  and 
handed  in  at  stated  periods.    These  are  the  following :  Four  architectural  draw- 
ings ;  one  illustrating  the  laws  of  projection ;  one  of  perspective ;  four  studies  in  ' 
SLncient  architecture ;  four  elaborate  drawings  of  ornament ;  two  of  engines  and 
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their  parts ;  two  projects  of  simple  buildiugs ;  two  of  agricnltnral  establishments. 
After  the  examination,  the  title  of  Baujiikiner  it  conferred ;  the  candidate  chooses 
lUe  district  where  he  will  practice  his  art,  report!  there  and  is  sworn  in.  He  is 
obliged  to  send  in  an  annual  report  of  hk  occupations,  and  most  be  ready  td 
respond  to  any  call  from  govenunent  if  he  should  desire  to  be  admitted  to  tha 
examination  as  government  architect  If  he  intends  to  enter  the  goTeinment 
senrice  as  ardiitect  or  engineer,  he  retnms  to  the  school  after  two  yean  of  pro- 
fessional labor.  The  kctnree  now  punned  are  diffoent  for  architects  and  engl- 
neen. 

Fob  AmoBmoTB.  Fint  iSemsster.— Ancient  architeetnre.  Italian  architecture 
during  its  highest  derelopment.  Projecting  and  drawing  of  architectural  suljectB» 
especially  of  the  fint  class  and  public  buildings.    Ornament. 

Seeond  ^fesierter.— Technology.  Principles  of  constructiott  as  applied  to  ex- 
tensive  buildings  and  casea  presenting  special  diiBeul^.  Internal  arrangement 
and  exterior  style  of  dwellings  and  edifices  of  art.  Public  buildings,  their  pro- 
jection.   Drawing  and  projecting.   Qothic  ornament,  with  drawings  and  lectures. 

Fob  Ekginsbbs. — Fint  Semakr,  Computation  of  probabilities  applied  to 
the  theory  of  the  reliability  of  observations  and  experimente.  Mechanics,  and 
engine  construction.  Sketching  and  computations  regarding  construction  and 
power  of  engines.  Hydraulic  architectureb  Baihroads  and  all  matten  connected 
with  them. 

Second  Semester,  Analytical  dynamics,  and  all  its  applications  in  architecture 
and  engineering.  Geodesy,  with  practical  exercises.  Dranghtsof  engines.  Pro- 
jection, draughting,  and  computation  of  cost  of  hydraulic  works.  Railroads; 
construction  of  stations,  depots,  and  *'  running  stock."  Architectural  technology. 
Telegraphy. 

Modeling,  foreign  languages,  Ac.,  are  taught,  but  form  no  part  of  the  exam- 
inations for  government  situations.  The  examinations  are  open  also  to  persons 
who  have  not  punned  the  course  at  the  school.  Candidates  for  the  titie  of  pri- 
vate architect  must  be  a  master  in  one  of  the  three  trades  oi  mason,  carpenter,  or 
stone-cutter.  Assistant  engineen  are  not  examined,  their  attendance  in  the  past 
is  examined  and  they  are  then  sworn  in.  There  are  no  prizes,  but  the  one  suo- 
oessftil  in  an  annnal  and  optional  competitioa,  receives  a  donation  of  about  3,000 
francs  for  traveling  abroad.  • 

The  fees  are  as  follows :— One  at  matriculation,  of  10  thalen,  and  lecture  fees 
of  about  18  thalen,  annually.  The  tituUr  professon  receive  2  thalen  for  the 
hour's  lesson,  the  othen,  l\  thalen,  and  the  assistants,  1.  The  schod  fees 
amount  (1865),  to  11,500  tiialen;  the  expenses  were  85,975  tiialen.  Half  of 
the  excess  was  furnished  by  the  Qovemment,  tiie  other  half  came  frt>m  variout 
sources.. 

In  the  same  year  then  were  472  pupils ;  314  being  entered  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  84  as  private  architecte,  15  as  foreignen,  and  69  as  free  anditon. 

BUILDINO  SCHOOL  AT  BEBUN. 

The  Building  School,  (Baugewethe  Schtde,)  at  Berlin,  gives  theoretical  instruc- 
tion to  all  classes  of  building  artisans,  as  carpenters,  masons,  roofers,  pottere,  &c 

The  course  includes  German,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  elements 
of  force  and  heat,  lessons  in  proportions,  construction  of  buildings,  fundamental 
doctrine  of  projection,  agricultural  buildings,  architectural  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  modeling  in  clay.  Fourteen  thalen  are  paid  for  the  whole  course ;  for  the 
winter  coune  alone,  five. 
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Th«  Stiperknr  Wearrtog  School  M  Elberfeld,  a  town  owing  its  rapid  growtk 
prhkcipally  to  tkit  bnmdi  of  faidiwtry,  has  f&t  its  object  to  impart  theoretical  and 
practical  instractioti  in  the  Tarions  departments  of  the  art,  and  also  includes  a 
department  of  general  technical  drawing.    It  is  open  to  pnpils  of  all  conntries. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  ditisions,  and  the  pupil  can  attend  them  aH  if 
he  pleases.  These  are'--(l)  wearing;  (S)  pattern  drawing ;  (3)  the  chemical 
processes  of  weaving  and  dyeing. 

Division  /.  The  first  division  teaches  the  whole  art  of  weaving,  theoretical 
and  practical,  the  instruction  being  carried  so  far  that  the  pupil  can  undertake 
the  independent  management  of  a  manufactory  or  of  an  establishment  trading  in 
tiiese  fabrics.  It  occupies  36  hours  a  week  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  course 
commencing  twice  a  year,  and  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  analytical  lasting 
twelve  months,  and  the  composition  course  lasting  six.  By  analysis  {decomposi- 
tion) is  understood  the  elements  of  weaving,  a  knowledge  of  the  machines  and 
materials  used ;  analysis  of  the  modes  of  making  patterns  in  plain  fiibrics,  practi- 
cal exercises  in  the  various  operations  of  weaving,  the  elements  of  Jacquard 
weaving,  analysis  of  and  mode  of  setting  patterns  for  these  fabrics,  practical  ex- 
ercises with  the  Jacquard  looms,  free-hand  drawing,  painting  and  modeling  lirom 
nature.  The  second  part,  for  composition,  can  be  entered  upon  only  by  those 
who  possess  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  preceding.  It  comprises  further  in- 
struction in  materials,  their  prices,  and  in  all  processes  connectCMl  with  the  weav- 
ing of  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk ;  the  choice  and  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  yam  to  be  used  for  various  materials  with  reference  to  the  changes  caused  by 
dyeing,  and  the  loss  sustained  in  weaving ;  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  all 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated,  and  of  all  the 
technical  and  artistic  processes  connected  with  their  production ;  calculation  of 
the  special  items,  and  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  fabrics;  and  practical  exercises  in 
ail  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  weaving  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  looms, 
and  in  the  composition  of  designs,  patterns,  &c. 

The  pupils  of  this  division  may  attend  the  lectures  on  chcmistiy  and  physics 
in  the  chemical  department  without  adding  to  their  term-fees.  The  practical 
exercises  in  the  workshops  are  held  from  8  to  12  A.  M.,  %nd  ftom  2  to  7  P.  M. 
The  he  for  the  entire  division  is  120  thalcrs,  the  second  part  alone  costing  90. 

Division  II,  The  second  division  teaches  the  art  of  drawing  and  inventing 
designs  and  patterns  for  all  woven  and  printed  goods,  and  pattern-card  makers 
who  are  able  to  arrange  every  pattern  correctiy  on  the  cards.  There  is  also  in- 
strsetion  in  general  technical  drawing.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  Dupuis, 
in  which  the  j>apil  begins  with  drawing  from  nature  or  from  the  model  in  relief. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  sections,  beginning  twice  a  year,  and  occupies 
twenty-ftmr  hours  a  week.  Lessons  are  given  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  paint- 
ing, first  Ihnn  models,  afterwards  from  natural  objects,  such  as  plants,  fiowers, 
vases,  &c. ;  knowledge  of  the  colors  used  in  manufactures,  and  the  mode  of  aip- 
plying  them;  composition  of  patterns,  and  knowledge  of  and  practical  exercise 
in  pattern-making  fh>m  textile  fiibrics,  drawing,  &c.  The  annual  f^  is  30  tha- 
lers.  There  is  a  special  morning  and  evening  class  fbr  scholars  who  cannot  at- 
tend the  regular  course,  held  eight  hours  a  week,  at  two-thirds  of  a  thaler  the  month. 

Division  III,  The  third  division  imparts  thorough  theoretical  and  practical 
initniction  in  technical  chemistry  to  dyers,  printers,  manufacturers  of  colors  and 
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chemicals,  &c,,  and  also  to  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselres  to  become  tech- 
nical teachers-  There  are  two  courses,  the  first  being  for  practical  chemists  in 
general,  the  second  for  dyers,  printers,  bleachers,  color  manii£iu;tnrers,  and  man- 
ufacturers of  chemicals  specially.  Each  lasts  a  year,  with  a  summer  and  winter 
course,  and  no  one  can  enter  the  second  without  being  prepared  in  the  first 

The  instruction  given  in  the  first  course  is  as  follows : 

1.  Inoryanie  chemistry.  A  full  course.  Connexion  between  chemistry  and  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  chemistry ; 
its  progressive  development.  Stoichiometry.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  a  laige  collection  of  specimens,  and  by  constant  experiments ;  4  hours 
weekly.  2.  Knowledge  of  chemical  substances  (Dnguen).  Inorganic  chemicals.  ' 
Particular  inoiganic  substances  (as  sulphurous  acid,  soda,  chlorine,  &c.,)  of  es- 
pecial importance  to  technical  chemists  are  selected  and  thoroughly  discussed. 
Visits  to  manufactories,  examination  of  the  chemicals  belonging  to  the  school 
and  practical  exercises  further  complete  the  lessons.  3.  Analysis.  Qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  extended  to  all  substances  important  to  technical 
chemists,  the  course  of  qualitative  analysis  being  general,  that  of  quantitative 
adapted  to  the  future  calling  of  each  pupil.  Particular  attention  given  to  tritu- 
ration (tritttren),  2  hours.    4.  Physics  applied  to  industry,  2  hours. 

In  the  second  course  are  taught ;  1 .  Dyes  and  colors, — Special  lectures  on  color- 
ing stuffs,  with  practical  exercises.  The  collection  is  studied  6  hours.  2.  Analysis. 
— General  analysis  continued ;  special  analysis  of  dye  stuffs,  2  hours.  S.  Physics 
continued,  2  hours.  4.  Theory  of  dyeing. — Chemical  and  physical  consideration 
of  raw  materials  (cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  silks) ;  analysis  of  simple  mixed 
stuffs;  preparation  of  the  yams  for  dyeing  (bleaching  of  cotton  and  linen  yam, 
removing  the  greasiness'  of  woollen  textures,  scouring  silk) ;  influence  of  the  re- 
actionary agents  (air,  light,  heat) ;  relation  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibres  to 
dyeing  stuffs ;  substantive  colors ;  abjective  colors ;  theory  of  tanning ;  tanning 
stuffs ;  choice  of  dressing  for  printed  goods ;  its  infloence  on  the  shades  of  colors, 
&c.  Glazing  (chemical  and  mechanical  arrangements).  All  the  lectures  aiD 
elucidated  by  experiments,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  objects  held  in  view, 
.  is  that  the  pupils  have  practice  in  dyeing  and  coloring  all  kinds  of  yams  and  tex- 
tures, 6  hours.    5.  Analysis  of  colored  stuffs,  2  hours. 

Only  dyers,  printers,  &c.,  need  to  go  through  both  courses.  For  other  techni- 
cal pursuits,  the  first  is  enough.  The  foe  for  the  lectures  is  20  thalers  per  half- 
year  ;  for  participation  in  the  laboratory  practice,  40  thalers  additionaL  There 
is  no  extra  charge  for  gas  or  other  materials. 

Each  pupil  in  the  school  keeps  a  book  in  which  are  collected  the  patterns  of  the 
different  kinds  of  tissues  which  he  has  to  analyze  and  decompose,  calculating 
their  elements,  and  reproducing  the  perforations  of  the  cards  by  sketches.  He 
prepares  a  pattern,  arranges  cards,  and  then  makes  ready  the  loom,  and  sets  to 
work.    The  school  provides  materials,  but  little  work,  however,  is  done. 

There  are  78  pupils ;  45  in  the  first  division,  25  in  the  second,  and  8  in  the  third. 
The  building  was  built  by  the  town,  the  looms  and  other  furniture  provided  by 
the  State.  It  possesses  42  looms,  and  a  large  collection  of  every  kind  of  machin- 
eiy  and  other  implements  connected  with  weaving ;  of  specimens  of  ancient  and  ' 
modem  tissues,  home  and  foreign ;  drawings,  engravings,  models,  compositions, 
&c.,  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  There  are  well  arranged  laboratories,  with  room 
for  twenty  or  thirty  pupils,  for  special  technical  analysis. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  about  10,000  thalers,  and  the  excess  of  the  expendi- 
tures over  the  receipts  is  paid  half  by  the  town  and  half  by  the  govemment 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  A6RICULTT7RB  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

To  a  Prnsslan  citizen  is  due  the  credit  of  having  established  the  first  scientific 
agrictiltaral  school  in  Prussia.  This  was  the  institution  at  Moglin,  founded  in 
1806  by- the  celebrated  Thaer*  The  first  step  taken  in  this  matter  by  the 
Prussian  government  was  in  1819,  when  the  school  of  Moglin  was  made  a  royal 
institution. 

The  agricultural  schools  of  Prussia  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate, 
and  superior.  In  the  superior  schools  the  course  is  very  full  and  includes  many 
high  theoretical  studies;  in  the  intermediate  class  the  pupils  are  prepared  for 
the  higher,  and  receive  an  exclusively  practical  instruction,  except  during  the 
winter;  in  the  inferior  class  the  pupUs  take  the  place  of  hired  servants,  pay 
little  or  nothing,  or  are  paid  for  their  services.  They  are  occupied  in  manual 
labor  or  in  tending  horses  and  cattle. 

There  are  thirty-two  of  these  schools  in  Prussia.  Five  are  superior:  Moglin, 
Eldena,  Proskau,  Regenwalde,  and  Poppelsdorf.  The  whole  number  of  pro- 
fessors in  these  is  thirty-three.  Eldena  is  the  best  attended  Two  are  in  con- 
nection with  universities :  Eldena  with  Grei&wald,  and  Poppelsdorf  with  Bonn. 

There  are  two  intermediate  schools  and  twelve  of  the  inferior  class. 

There  are  tliirteen  special  schools  connected  with  agriculture,  of  which  we 
will  mention  the  following :  two  of  meadow  culture,  one  for  shepherds,  eight 
for  the  raising,  dressing,  and  working  of  flax,  and  one,  at  Potsdam,  of  garden- 
ing. At  Berlin  there  is  a  veterinary  school  The  two  of  meadow  culture  are 
at  Kramenz,  in  Pomerania,  and  at  Janowitz,  near  Heyerswerda.  There  is  a 
forestry  school  at  Neustadt  Eberswald. 

Instruction  in  pomology,  or  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  is  given  in  the 
normal  and  primary  schools  to  an  immense  number  of  children. 

As  an  accessoiy  to  tho  system  of  agricultural  education,  may  be  noticed  the 
large  collection  of  forming  tools  and  specimens  of  forest,  farm  and  industrial 
productions  at  Berlin  and  Breslau. 

AH  of  these  establishments  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

•  Albreekt  Daniel  Tkaifr  wu  born  at  Cette,  b  Hanorer,  May  14th.  1758.  He  •tudied  medicine 
attbe  Unirenity  of  GOUinfen.  and  took  a  degree  in  that  profenioo,  and  was  very  •nccenfol  in 
its  practice.  Daring  hi*  leisure,  he  occupied  himself  with  cultivating  flowers,  and  in  this  way 
gardening  and  egricoltural  pursuits  became  a  passion  with  htm,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  pro- 
fession.   He  died  October  S6th,  1898.    He  published  the  following  books  oo  agriculture : 

1796.  English  Agrieultnre,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  German. 

1799.  Annals  ot  Lower  Saxon  AgricQltura. 

1800.  Cattle-Brceding— Additions  to  Beigen't  work. 

1803.  Agricultural  Implements. 

1804.  Ben*s  Agricultural  Essap,  transloted,  with  rhapsodical  additions. 
1806.  Annols  of  Agriculture. 

1810.  Principles  of  Rational  AgricoHnre. 

1811.  Annab  of  Agriculture  at  Mllglin  from  1817  to  1883. 
1811.  On  Fine-wooled  Sheep. 

1813.  Attempt  to  ascerUin  the  Net  Produce  of  Fanns. 

1815.  General  System  of  AgrioaHurel  Knowledge. 

1815.  My  Farming,  (at  MOglin.) 

1815.  Cirealar  to  obtain  the  Net  Prodooe,  as  a  Basis  for  Cofreot  Taxation  of  the  Land. 

1815.  Wool  and  Sheep-breeding. 
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aOTAL  AGBICULTUaAL    SCHOOL  AT  ANNABEBQ. 

The  Royal  Agriooltttral  School  M  Aiinaberg,  which  we  aoleet  as  tax  example 
of  the  uktennediate  daaa,  has  for  its  object  to  train  peasant  &rmer8  and  baUiflfs. 
It  admits  none  but  sons  of  small  farmers,  about  twentjr-flve  years  of  age,  pro^ 
vided  with  a  certificate  of  baptism,  of  having  attended  school,  of  good  mental 
capacity  and  conduct,  and  or  the  place  to  which  they  belong. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  one  year,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  quit 
before  the  close,  or  remain  beyond  the  time.  The  plan  is  to  make  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  a  well-oi^ganized  farming  business,  and 
more  particularly  to  explain  the  necessary  connec^on  of  its  several  branches 
and  the  reasons  why  every  thing  is  done. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is,  in  summer,  confined  to  explanations  in  conneo 
tion  with  the  farm  work  performed.  In  winter,  several  hours  daily  are  devoted 
to  drawing  up  simple  reports,  agreements,  receipts,  &a,  the  leading  principles 
of  natural  science^  of  special  sciences  applied  to  agriculture,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  Popular  hand-books  are  used  as  text-books,  and  the  rich  collections 
and  apparatus  of  the  Academy  of  Poppelsdorf. 

The  practical  mstructioft  is  pursued  according  to  a  fixed  plan  for  gradually 
perfecting  the  pupils  in  all  the  varied  work  of  a  farm.  They  alternate  therefore 
in  feeding  end  tendtng  cattle,  in  using  manures,  in  cultivating  and  gathering 
crops,  and  the  processes  following  the  harvest,  in  draining,  and  in  meadow  work. 

The  school  &rm  is  the  royal  domain  of  Annabel^,  and  is  conducted  on  the 
plan  of  securing  a  high  and  permanent  profit.  It  includes  a  large  orchard,  nurs- 
ery, and  vegetable  garden,  besides  meadows,  and  waste  lands  which  are  being 
gradually  redeemed.  The  character  of  its  soil  is  veiy  varied,  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  many  different  kinds  of  culture. 

The  number  of  scholars  is  temporarily  fixed  at  six,  and  board  at  $69  a  yea^ 

AaMCTJLTURAL  SOHOOL  AT  MOGUN. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Moglin  was  founded  by  Thaer  in  1806, 
and  kept  in  existence  through  those  troubled  times  only  by  the  great  talents  of 
the  founder.  In  1819,  the  Prussian  government,  following  the  example  of 
Wttrtemberg,  constituted  it  a  royal  institute  and  assimilated  its  professors  to 
those  of  a  gymnasium,  both  as  to  rank  and  salary,  with  the  condition  that  cer- 
tain pupils,  sent  from  Berlin,  should  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

It  is  a  boarding-flchool,  and  is  governed  by  a  director.  The  course  lasts  (bur 
years,  beginning  October  1st  and  closing  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  instruction 
includes  lessons  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  as  applied 
to  agriculture,  rural  economy,  veterinary  art^  and  forestry.  It  gives  more  spe- 
cial instruction  in  farm  accounts,  raising  fine  wod,  meadow  irrigation,  and 
potato  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  The  price  of  board  and  instruction  is,  fbr 
the  whole  course,  $240.    Pupils  are  admitted  temporarily  at  $7,00  per  week. 

The  domain,  which  is  yet  m  the  hands  of  the  Thaer  family,  consists  of  1,0(0 
acres  of  poor,  sandy  land,  60  of  nataral  meadows,  and  a  wide  extent  of  pine 
forest.  There  is  a  vast  stock  of  sheep,  covirs  and  bulls,  horses  and  swine.  In 
all,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  M.  Royer  in  1844,  there  were  1,850  animals, 
among  which  were  1,600  sheep,  60  cows  and  oxen,  and  12  horses,  with  21  farm 
laborem^  The  principal  industiy  waB  diatiUing  potato  spirit  and  xaising  wooL 
It  admits  20  pupils;  511  have  been  through  the  four  years*  course. 
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ROYAL  AORICULTUBAL  ACADEMY  AT  POPPELSDORF. 

The  object  of  this  academy  is :  1.  To  aflbrd  an  opportuni^  to  young  fiirmers 
who  have  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary,  scientific,  and  general  knowledge, 
and  who  are  skilled  in  handling  the  implements  of  their  calling,  to  make  them- 
selves  acquainted  with  the  sdenoes  specially  applicable  to  agriculture,  as  also 
the  auxiliary  sciences,  in  as  far  as  is  required  for  the  rational  farming  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  landed  estate  in  the  present  day ;  and,  2.  To  offer  to  students 
of  jurispnidenoe  and  of  political  science,  as  well  as  to  all  others  whose  future 
vocation  may  render  some  acquaintance  with  the  rational  mode  of  conducting 
an  agricultural  business  usefiil  (though  they  may  not  intend  to  become  practical 
farmers,)  the  means  of  learning  to  know  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical 
principles  of  such  a  business,  and  to  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  its  organization 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  it 

The  aim  of  the  academy  is  thus  not  only  to  educate  men  to  be  thoroughly 
capable  of  conducting  the  business  of  laiiger  or  smaller  estates,  whether  as  pro- 
prietors, IJEurmers,  or  land-stewards,  but  also  to  enable  future  officials  in  the 
administrative  departments  of  government,  who  may  require  more  than  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  rural  economy,  to  obtain  this. 

The  studies  In  the  academy  are  distributed  as  follows : 

L    BRJlNOHIS  of  study  COKNBOTED  with  FABllIKa. 

A.  AORICULTUBX. — 1.  Knowledge  of  2^  soil: 

Upper  stratum  of  the  earth.  Atmospheric  action  of  constituents  of  the  earth. 
The  influence  of  mountain  formations  on  the  composition  and  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Physical  properties  of  the  soil.  The  classification  of  soils.  The  distri- 
bution of  soils.    SubsoQ  and  surface  soil. 

2.  Study  of  manures : 

Principles  governing  the  nourishment  of  plants.  The  difference  between 
wild  and  cultivated  plants.  Stable  manure.  Combination  of  the  different 
animal  manures,  with  stable  litter.  Treatment  of  manure  in  the  stable,  the 
yard,  and  the  field.  Liquid  manure,  litter,  nightsoil,  other  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  manures.  Economic  importance  and  use  of  the  same.  Different 
processes  for  preparing  manures  for  sale,  and  different  methods  of  applying 
them. 

3.  Oledringt  draining^  and  working  the  land. 

The  most  important  process  of  tillage ;  different  modes  of  culture  required 
for  woods,  heaths,  moors,  and  sandy  plaoea 

Evils  of  dampness.  Different  methods  of  draining,  more  particularly  by 
undei^ound  drains.  Draining  combined  with  practical  demonstrations ;  cost 
and  resulta 

Various  objects  and  various  methods  of  tillage,  deep  soil  culture,  fiillows. 
Different  methods  of  cropping,  change  of  crops.  Rules  to  be  followed  in  sow- 
ing, reaping,  and  storing  produca 

4.  TTie  knowledge  of  agricuUural  implements  and  maehines. 

The  importance  of  agrioultural  implements  and  machines.  Materials  used  in 
their  oonstroction. 

Implements  for  working  the  ground;  hand  tools;  horse  machines;  the 
plough.  The  importance  and  history  of  the  plough ;  what  is  expected  from  it 
The  work  of  the  plough.  Theory  of  the  plough.  Its  different  parts.  Glaralfl- 
catkm  of  p)ough&  Judgment  of  the  different  kinds  of  ploughs  with  reference 
to  the  uses  they  are  to  be  put  ta  The  extirpator,  the  scarifier,  horse  chopper, 
drag,  roller. 

Sowing  machine  system ;  machines  for  broadcast,  drill  and  dibble  sowing. 
Criticism  of  the  methods  most  in  use.  Machines  for  spreading  manure.  Ma- 
obinea  for  pulverizuig  manure.    Machines  &>r  liquid  manure. 
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Yarioos  reaping  machines,  machines  for  mowing  corn,  grass  mowing  ma- 
chine, horse  rakes,  haymaking  machines,  potato-dig^ng  machines. 

System  of  threshing  by  machinery;  hand  winch,  and  steam  threshing  mar 
chines. 

Criticism  of  the  most  important 

Machines  for  cleaning  grain  (cleansing  and  sorting  machines.) 

Groat,  flour,  and  crushing  mills,  and  oil-cake  crushers. 

Chopping  machines  and  root-cutters. 

Other  maclunes  and  implements,  pumps  and  hydraulic  engines.  Machines 
for  making  drainage  pipes.  Winchwork.  Implepients  of  transport,  (carts, 
wagons,  sledges.) 

5.  The  cuUivatian  of  grain  and  fodder: 

The  special  culture  required  for  each  plant ;  requirements  as  to  climate  and 
soil. 

Succession  of  crops;  preparation  and  manuring  of  fields;  arrangement;  care 
during  vegetation,  harvesting,  storing,  and  transport 

6.  The  cuUivaHon  of  materials  for  manufacture: 
Tlie  special  culture  of  each  plant  as  in  No.  6. 

The  lectures  on  the  cultivation  of  special  plants  will  be  elucidated  by  prac- 
tical demonstrations  on  the  farms  of  Poppelsdorf  and  Annaberg. 

7.  The  cuUivaiion  of  grass  lands: 

Examination  of  the  different  modes  of  culture^  distribution  of  meadow  land. 

The  forming  of  meadows  by  sowing. 

The  treatment  of  meadows  which  can  not  be  irrigated.  Clearing,  leveling, 
manuring,  breaking  up  or  draining;  forming  of  water  meadows,  advantages  of 
irrigation,  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  meadows,  trenching ;  other 
operations  connected  with  the  artificial  treatment  of  meadows,  flooding,  aque- 
ducts, special  methods  of  irrigation,  overfiooding,  the  Peterson  system,  making 
valuations,  the  care  and  keepmg  up  of  artificial  meadows. 

8.  The  cuUivaiion  of  vines  and  vegetaUes : 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  grape-vines ;  on  the  nature  of  the  grape.  The  places  in 
which  it  is  indigenous;  the  dimatic  requirements;^  the  propagation  and  im- 
provement of  vines ;  making  and  working  vineyards ;  different  methods  of  pro- 
duction; treatment  and  cultivation;  quanti^  and  quality  produced;  the 
diseases  of  grape-vines. 

(h)  The  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  where  there  are  accessible 
markets.  The  laying  out  of  the  vegetable  garden.  The  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables on  sound  principles,  with  special  reference  to  the  kmds  of  vegetables 
suited  for  country  populations,  and  for  sale  in  large  quantities. 

9.  The  cuUivaiion  of  fruit  trees : 

Principal  facts  in  the  history  of  fruit  culture.  Knowledge  of  fhiit  culture, 
with  demonstrations.  The  choice  of  the  best  and  most  useful  varieties.  Their 
requirements  as  to  climate,  situation,  and  soU.  The  raising  of  fruit  trees,  with 
demonstrationa  The  laying  out  and  management  of  nurseries  for  fhiit  trees. 
The  planting,  division,  and  management  of  the  improving  orchards.  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  fruit  trees.  Tlie  theory  and  modes  of  proceeding  as  to 
different  methods  of  grafting,  with  practica  Rearing,  cutting,  and  shaping  the 
grafted  tree.  Fruit  tree  plantations,  mode  of  planting  and  tending  them.  The 
diseases  of  fruit  trees.  The  use  and  storing  of  different  fruits.  The  profits 
derived  from  fruit  culture. 

B.  Cattle-breeding. — 1.  The  general  rearing  of  animals : 
Relations  of  cattle-breeding  to  agriculture.  Importance  of  this  at  the  present 
time.  The  fundamental  principles  of  cattle-breeding,  &c.  The  art  of  breeding; 
the  origin  of  races ;  artificial  and  natural  racea  Technical  expressions;  brew- 
ing; descent;  influence  of  both  sexes  on  the  breed.  Influence  of  parentage; 
individual  influence,  cross  breeds,  thorough  breeds.  The  sdiool  of  Buffon. 
Breeding  in  and  in.  Different  methods  of  crossing.  Darwin  *'  On  the  Origin  of 
Species."  Instruction  as  to  feeding.  Different  kinds  of  food  and  their  con- 
stituent parts.  Effects  of  different  kinds  of  food.  The  natural  inclinations  of 
domestic  animals  with  respect  to  different  kinds  of  food.  Tlie  volume  of  food. 
The  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  fodder.  The  relation  of  protein  to 
hydro-carbon.    The  effects  of  fat.    Preparation  of  food.    Salt  as  an  ingredient 
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of  diet  Mixed  foddets.  Rules  for  determining  the  amoant  of  nourisliment  in 
differeot  kinds  of  food.  Of  the  individual  kinds  of  fodder.  Matters  to  betaken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  quantity  of  food.  Mode  of  estimating 
quantities  to  be  given  for  substance,  for  &ttening,  and  for  diminishing  fat. 

The  further  care  of  domestic  animals.  The  allotment  of  food  for  stated  meal- 
timesL  Change  of  'food.  Drinks.  Temperature  of  the  stables.  Air,  light, 
exercise,  treatment  in  other  respects. 

2.  'Hie  breeding  of  homed  cattle: 

Importance  of  breeding  homed  cattle.  Points  in  natural  history.  Breeds  of 
oxen,  the  English  breed  in  particular. 

Breeding,  choice  of  breed,  method  of  breeding,  choice  of  individuals  for 
breeding.  The  relation  between  bodily  form  and  usefulness  in  various  respects. 
Bearing  of  calves. 

Feeding  and  tending  full-gprown  cattle : 

General  principles  on  which  cattle  should  be  fed.  Amount  of  food  required 
Summer  stall-feeding.  Pasturing,  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Winter  food.  Alter- 
nation of  fodder.    The  stable  arrangements.    Persons  tending  the  cattle. 

Employment  of  cattle  on  a  farm : 

The  dairj'.  Cliemical  and  other  properties  of  milk.  Testing  milk.  Matters 
that  induonce  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  The  making  of  butter  and 
cheese.  Fattening — Choice  of  stock  for  fattening.  The  process  of  &ttening 
calves.  The  meat  market  Classification  of  meat  The  purchase  of  fat  beasts. 
The  use  of  oxen  for  labor.    Choice  as  to  breeding  or  purchasing. 

3.  Horse-breeding  and  knowledge  of  the  external  parts  of  horses: 

.  Horse-breeding. — Its  importance.  Natural  history.  Principal  races  of  horses. 
Choice  for  the  various  purposes  of  breeding.  Pairing.  Keeping  and  tending 
stallions  and  mares.  Tending  of  and  feeding  foals.  The  most  important  dis- 
eases incident  to  foals.  A  knowledge  of  the  external  parts  of  horses.  Bodily 
structure  of  the  horse.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  the  other.  Differences  of 
form  and  development  with  reference  to  the  various  services  for  which  the 
horses  are  destined.  Paces.  Age  of  teething.  Precautions  to  be  observed  in 
purchasing  horses.     Practical  demonstrations. 

4.  Rearing  sheep  and  the  knowledge  of  wools : 

(a.)  Sheep-breeding :  importance  of  breed.  Natural  history.  Breeds  of 
sheep.  The  history  of  merinos.  Breeding,  right  method  of  breeding.  Choice 
of  direction  of  breeding.  Process  of  breeding.  Choice  of  stock  for  breeding. 
Reg^ister  of  breedings.     Pairing.     Lambing.     Keeping  of  lambs  and  ewes. 

The  nourishing  and  tending  of  the  full-grown  animals.  General  principles  as 
to  the  nourishment  of  sheep.  Amount  of  food  required.  Stall-feeding.  The 
two  methods  combined.  Winter  fodder.  The  preparation  of  food.  The  choice 
of  food.  Persons  attending  the  sheep.  Arrangement  of  the  folds.  Utensils 
for  holding  food. 

Treatment  and  sale  of  produce.  The  uses  of  wool.  Washing.  Shearing. 
The  sale  of  wool.  Use  of  the  milk.  Separatmg  the  sound  animal  from  the 
unsound.    The  sale  of  fatted  beasts.    Sale  of  slieep  for  breeding. 

The  use  of  sheep  on  the  farm.  Principles  of  different  modes  of  sheep  farm- 
ing. Composition  of  flocka  Calculation  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  different 
modes  of  sheep  farming. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  wool: 

Of  wool  in  general.    Technical  preparation.    Cloth  wool  and  carding  wool. 

Special  properties  of  wool.  Fineness,  curl,  softness,  strength  of  fibre,  elas- 
tkrity,  length,  color,  gloss,  oiliness. 

Wool  in  staple  and  fleece;  quality  of  staple.  Thickness  of  the  wool ;  out- 
ward form  of  the  staple.  Inward  construction  of  the  staple.  Shortness,  even- 
ness.   Matters  to  be  observed  in  judging  of  the  yield  of  the  wool 

6.  Rearing  of  smaller  animaJs : 

(a.)  Roaring  pigs.    Importance  of  rearing  pigs.    Natural  history.    Breeds. 

Breeding.  Selection  of  breeds.  Process  of  breeding.  Choice  of  individuals 
for  breeding.     Register  of  breeds.    Birth.    Care  of  the  litter. 

The  feeding  of  pig&  General  principles  of  feeding.  Amount  of  food  re- 
quired.   Alternation  of  food.    Gradual  process  of  iattening.    Sale  of  tho&tted 

14 
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(&.)  The  rearing  of  domestic  poultry.  Knowledge  of  laoee,  breeding,  feeding, 
and  tending.    Different  plans  of  management 

Samtdtry  moMtrs  connected  with  the  treatment  of  domestic  cuiimals. — General 
external  influences  whicb  affiM:t  the  bodiiy  condition  and  healtli  of  animals,  and 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  animal ;  product  more  particularly. 

(a.)  Atmospheric  influenoee  affecting  respiration,  tlie  develbping  heat,  and  the 
functions  of  the  skin.    Heat  and  cold,  moisture,  crowding,  exercise,  light,  &c. 

(6.)  Food  and  drink.  General  character  of  these.  Their  relations  to  the 
organs  of  digesticm,  and  the  different  purposes  of  feeding.  Amount  of  food  to 
be  given.    Preparation  of  food,  &c. 

(c.)  Tending  and  care,  housing. 

0.  Theoey  op  Farming, — 1.  Principles  of  politkcd  economy  involved  in  rural 
economy  : 

Object  of  rural  economy :  land  and  soil,  and  their  adaptability  for  different 
modes  of  culture.  Position  of  the  different  classes  of  agricultural  laborers. 
Work  done  by  horses. .  Choice  of  cattle  for  draft.  Number  of  laborers  required. 
Application  ofmacbineiy.  Capital,  Its  distribution.  Productivity  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  various  branches.  Relative  proportion  of  these  sums  to  each 
other,  to  the  land  worked.  Sale  of  products.  Character,  size,  and  distance  of 
the  market-town.  Influence  of  trade  relations  on  the  entire  business  of  tlie 
ferm.  Uie  Farmer — His  education.  Administration  oT  the  estate  by  the  pro- 
prietor. Letting  to  a  farmer.  Conduct  of  large  and  small  fkrms.  The  relation 
of  industry  to  agriculture.  Agricultural  associations  and  means  for  taking 
credit 

2.  Fhrming  systems : 

The  management  of  lai^  estates,  and  the  preparation  for  carrying  out  plans 
for  working. 

Nature  of  objects  aimed  at  in  the  management  of  an  estate.  Different  sys- 
tems of  /arming  and  different  rules  of  rotation.  Critical  examination  of  the 
same.  The  conditions  on  which  they  can  be  profitably  carried  on.  Parceling 
out  of  fields.  Diffusion  of  the  established  systems  and  alterations  introduced 
by  progressive  civilization.  Change  to  a  new  system  and  new  rotations.  Choice 
of  collateral  branches  of  business  in  connection  with  the  farm.  Conduct  of 
the  business.  Persons  engaged  in  the  management  Their  duties  and  position. 
Choice  and  acquisition  of  estate  by  purchase  or  on  lease.  Agreements  for  pur- 
cliasing  and  taking  leases.  Founding  new  estates.  Instructions  for  laying  out 
a  farm. 

3.  Valuation  of  land  and  instruction  in  making  estimaies  of  productions: 
Meaning  and  object  of  valuation.    Different  reasons  for  valuation. 
Principles  of  valuation.    Improvements.    Different  methods  of  classification. 

Estimate  of  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  various  branches,  and  from  the  en- 
tire outlay  on  the  estate.  Estimate  of  net  profits.  Estimate  of  the  capital 
value.  Special  and  general  valuation.  Practical  instructions  for  making  esti- 
mates of  revenue. 

4.  AyricuUural  hook-keeping : 

As  a  guide  to  the  lectures,  treating  of  the  importance,  the  principles,  and  the 
method  of  the  improved  system  of  keeping  agricultural  accounts,  the  director, 
Dr.  Harstein's  work  on  the  subject  shall  be  used,  and  for  practical  exercise  the 
pupils  shall  make  out  a  year's  accounts  of  the  Poppelsdorf  estate,  according  to 
the  system  of  double  entry. 

5.  Agricultural  calculations : 

These  lectures,  which  are  illustrated  by  examples,  treat  of  the  solution  of 
manifold  questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  landed  property  by 
means  of  arithmetical  formulas.  For  instance,  calculation  of  |Jie  cost  of  pro- 
duction of,  and  of  profits  which  ought  to  be  realized  on,  various  agricultural 
products ,'  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  varions  operations,  such  as  the  use  of 
particular  machines^  of  new  methods  of  cultivation,  of  the  technical  manipula- 
tion of  products,  £c.  '   • 

D.  HiSTORT  OP  AoRiGULTURE.-^l.  History  and  statistics  of  agricuUure : 
Higtoiy  of  the  gradual  development  of  agriculture,  especially  in  Germany. 
Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture  as  shown  by  official  statistics    Thft 
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condition  of  Gormanj  will  hold  a  prominent  place  with  regard  to  this  branch 
ef  the  sabject  aisa 

2.  Literature  of  offncuUure,  mth  &p^al  m^tititm  of  the  newest  pubUcations : 
The  gradaal  deyelopment  of  agricultural  literature,  as  shown  by  the  leading 

ancient  works  on  the  subject.  Critical  examination  of  the  most  important 
modem  works  on  agricultural  subjects. 

3.  Goinparaiiw  statement  of  the  condition  of  cbgricultare  in  ike  prindpai  Euro* 
pean  countries,  with  particulfir  reference  to  Englund  and  Germany : 

Comparative  account  as  above,  takiug  into  account  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  various  countries,  their  moans  of  communication,  Ac.,  with  a  view  to  afford- 
ing German  agricultnrists  a  clear  understanding  of  their  own  position  in  relation 
to  those  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  advantages  and  deficiencies  of  German 
agriculture. 

IL  Forest  Ecokomy. — 1.  Forest  culture  : 

!fhe  importance  of  forest  culture.  Cursory  view  of  forest  botany.  The  arti- 
ficial and  natural  tirst  growths  and  after  grow\hs  of  the  useful  forest  products, 
with  practical  demonstrations. 

2.  Forest  industry^  tJie  protection  of  forests^  and  valuation  : 

A  knowledge  of  the  quility  and  proper  use  of  different  woods.  The  ingath- 
ering and  improvement  of  forest  products  (forest  technology.)  The  transport 
and  valuation  of  the  useful  produce  of  the  woods.  Measures  of  protection  with 
regard  to  the  damage  done  to  woods  by  meu,  hurtful  beasts,  and  bad 
weather.  Accounts  of  the  produce  of  woods,  and  calculation  of  tiie  net  profit 
thence  accruing  from  them,  and  of  tlie  consequent  capital  value  of  the  woods. 
In  these  lectures,  particular  notice  will  be  taken  of  private  woodlands,  and  the 
most  important  subjects  relating  to  such  will  be  treated  in  detail. 

3.  Concerning  hunting  and  fishing: 

Division  of  subjects.  History.  Breeding  of  game.  Preservation  of  game. 
Hunting,  and  proceeds  of  hunting.  Formation,  maintenance,  and  management 
pf  fidh-ponds. 

III.  Natural  PHELOSOPnT. — 1.  Inorganic  experimental  chemistry : 
Introduction.  Properties  of  simple  bodtea  Laws  of  chemical  combinations 
and  decomposition.  Description  and  conditions  of  compound  inorganic  sub- 
stances. The  whole  department  of  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  discussed  in  , 
these  lectures,  and  illustrated  by  experiments,  a  deeper  study  being  devoted 
more  especially  to  those  elements  and  their  combinations,  which  are  of  special 
importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  which  play  a  prominent  part  in  agri- 
culture. 

2.  Organic  experimental  chemistry. 

Introduction.  Special  character  of  organic  combination.  Substances  of  im- 
mediate and  mediate  organic  origin,  among  the  first,  hydro-carbon,  vegetable 
acid.%  fatty  sabstances,  substances  containing  nitrogen,  Ac. ;  among  the  second, 
alcohols,  ethers,  the  products  of  dry  distillation,  &c.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
struction given  on  these  subjects  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  importance  with 
regard  to  the  vital  processes  of  plants  and  animals.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated by  experiments. 

3.  Analytical  cheiniatnj^  with  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory : 
Introductory  lectures  on  analytical  chemistry.    The  students  receive,  first, 

instruction  jn  qualitjitivo  examination  of  minerals,  vegetable  ashes,  soils,  ma- 
nures, &c.;  and  afterwards  in  quantitative  analysis,  for  which  the  chemical 
laboratory  has  every  requisite.  Participation  in  practical  work  will  only  be 
allowod  to  those  who  have  gone  through  previous  study  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

4.  Chemistry  of  soils: 

Grenerel  survey  of  the  process  of  chemical  decomposition  of  arable  soils,  both 
with  respect  to  its  mineral  and  its  organic  constituents.  The  chemical  theory 
of  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  and  of  manures.  These  lessons  are  completed  by 
lectures  on  the  practical  knowledge  of  soils.  . 

6.  Animal  chemistry : 

Chemical  principles  of  the  process  of  animal  nutrition,  and  of  change  of  sub- 
stances. A  critical  examination  of  the  most  important  experiments  in  feeding 
otiftracteristics  of  the  animal  substances  most  important  in  practical  life*. 
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6.  Literature  of  agricuUural  ehemtatry  : 

History  of  agricultural  chemistry.  A  survey  and  criticism  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  literature  bearing  upon  this  scieDce. 
A  detailed  repetition  of  selected  chapters  on  the  subject  of  theoretical  chemistry. 

7.  Ejperimenial  phyncd : 

(a.)  Statics  and  dynamics.  Introductory  lecture.  General  properties  of  mat- 
ter. Laws  governing  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  solids^  liquid,  and  aeriform 
bodies.    The  phenomena  of  diffusion  and  endosmoee. 

(6.)  Science  of  heat  and  meteorology.  On  conducted  and  radiated  heat  The 
most  important  effects  of  heat.  Expansion  of  bodies,  alterations  of  the  state 
of  aggregation.  Elasticity  of  steam.  Detailed  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  steam-engine.  Influence  of  heat  on  climatic  changes.  Origin  and  meta- 
morphosis of  the  atmospheric  precipitates  (Niederschldge) 

(c.)  Electricity,  magnetism,  sound  and  light  General  physical  theory  of  the 
laws  governing  the  powere  of  nature.  Explanation  oi  their  natural  actk>n, 
(Northern  lights,  tempests,  theiiv  effects  on  vegetation,  &c.,)  and  their  applica- 
tions in  practical  life.  Telegraphy,  photography,  ko.  The  course  of  lectures 
on  pliysics  will  be  illustrated  by  experiments. 

Each  of  these  three  sections  of  physics  will  form  a  connected  whole,  so  that 
the  study  can  begin  with  either  without  much  loss.  Besides  the  first  section 
on  statics  and  dynamics  will  be  taught  in  the  lectures  given  during  one  half- 
year  of  the  second  year's  course  on  agricultural  machinery  and  mechanics. 

8.  Mineralogy  and  geology : 
A  brief  sketch  of  geology. 

Composition  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Rock  formations,  their  structure,  po- 
sition, and  origin.  Mountain  formations,  upheavings  and  sinking.  Volcanic 
phenomena.  The  geological  action  of  water,  (springs,  erosion,  and  deposits 
caused  by  rivers,  seas,  and  lakes.)  Characteristics  of  the  most  important  sedi- 
mentary formations.  Coal,  peat,  salt  deposits,  Ac.  History  of  the  inorganic 
world.  The  characteristics  of  minerals  which  constitute  the  chief  ingredients 
of  rocks,  and  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  which  form  the  soil.  Min- 
erals most  important  to  miners  and  for  technical  purposes. 

9.  Botany  in  general  and  the  ancUcmy  of  plants : 

Morphology.  The  outward  form  and  anatomical  cliaracterLstics  of  the  organs 
of  plants. 

Principles  of  systemizaHon.  Characteristics  of  the  classes,  orders,  and  most 
important  families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  habitual,  anatomical,  and 
morphological  distinctions.  Beference  to  the  general  prindidefi  of  natural  sjrs* 
tematization. 

The  most  important  facts  touching  (he  geography  of  plants ;  limits  witliin  which 
plants  are  distributed  over  the  earth;  their  natmal  habitation  and  their  emi- 
grationa 

Paleontobgy  of  plants.  Characteristics  of  the  vegetation  of  varions  geological 
epochs. 

10.  Physiology  of  plants : 

Detailed  representation  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  plants 
and  of  outward  influences  on  vegetation,  (for  instance,  of  nourishment  taken  in 
through  roots  and  leaves,  assiodlation  and  course  of  the  sap,  transportation, 
the  influence  of  light^  of  warmth,  of  air,  of  the  soil,  Ac,  on  the  vital  process  of 
plants,  &c.) 

1 1 .  AgricuUwral  botany  and  the  diseases  of  plants  : 

Monographic  descriptions  of  all  the  agricultural  plants  and  meadow  grasses 
in  Germany,  their  habits,  germination,  vegetation,  and  fructification.  Reference 
to  the  relations  of  their  physiological  conditions,  to  their  cultivation,  country, 
history,  and  distribution  of  the  several  kinds  of  plants  suited  for  cultivation. 
Tlie  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  demonstration  on  living  plants^  in  the  lecture* 
room  and  during  excureions. 

In  the  description  of  agricultural  plants,  their  diseases,  and  what  is  noxious 
to  tliem,  will  be  touched  upon ;  afterwards  a  general  survey  of  the  diseases  of 
plants  and  more  especially  of  those  caused  by  parasites,  will  be  given. 

12.  Selected  sections  of  general  botany  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology : 
The  most  important  mattera  comprised  in  these  departments  will  be  specially 
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dwelt  upon,  and  the  newest  publications  on  these  subjects  wiU  be  mentioned, 
80  as  to  enable  the  student  to  continue  his  studies  in  this  direction. 

13.  Practical  exercise  in  using  the  microscope,  and  experiTnents  as  to  Vie  physi- 
ology  of  plants : 

(a.)  Use  of  (he  Microscope,  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  microscope.  Ex- 
hibition and  preservation  of  microscopic  preparations,  and  practice  in  micro- 
scopic investigations ;  (&.)  Introduction  to  experiments  on  plants.  The  student 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  personally  testing  the  most  important  questions  in 
the  physiology  of  plants.  For  example,  the  examination  of  transpiration,  nour- 
ishment, the  influence  of  light,  of  warmth,  Ac.  Only  those  students  who  have 
heard  the  necessary  preparatory  lectures  can  take  part  in  these  microscopic  and 
and  physiological  experiments. 

14.  AnaJtomicdt  and  physiological  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom: 

The  most  important  points  bearing  on  the  organization  of  the  classes  and 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  influence  of  external  and  internal  struc- 
ture on  the  habits  of  life.  General  remarks  on  the  processes  of  nutrition,  res- 
piration, and  circulation,  the  action  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  functions  of  the 
organs  of  sense  and  propagation.  These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous demonstrations. 

15.  Natural  history  of  inverteirate  animals : 

The  chief  part  of  these  lectures  will  treat  of  the  natural  history  of  insects 
important  to  the  agriculturist  and  to  the  manager  of  forests ;  and  that  of  bees 
and  silkworms  will  be  fully  elucidated  by  demonstration.  The  rest  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals  will  be  briefly  treated  o^  and  their  relation  to  man  specially 
touched  upon. 

16.  Katural  history  of  vertebrate  animaJs : 

Cliaracteristics  of  mammalia  of  birds ;  of  amphibious  animals  and  of  flsh. 
Their  chief  anatomical  and  physiological  features,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  species  useful  or  hurtful  to  man.    Anatomical  demonstrations. 

17.  RepetUicms  in  natural  philosophy : 

Daring  these  repetitions,  students,  and  more  particularly  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  follow  and  complete  the  two  years'  course  of  instruction,  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  encyclopaedic  insight  into  all  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  taught  separately  in  the  academy. 

lY.  MATHSMATIC& — 1.  Practical  geometry  and  exercises  in  measuring  land 
and  leveling  : 

Theorems  in  practical  geometry ;  their  use  in  the  art  of  measuring  flelds. 
Application  of  the  latter  to  agriculture  Practical  exercise  in  measuring  fields, 
(with  measuring  bars,  cross  discs,  the  surveyor's  table,  the  compass,  the  theod- 
olite,) and  in  leveling. 

2.  Agricultural  mechanics,  and  the  study  of  machinery : 

Laws  of  motion ;  natural  powers;  estimation  of  their  strength  and  working 
capacity :  friction,  solidity  of  bodies,  mechanical  powers,  their  application  and 
combination  as  agricultural  machinery. 

Water  pressure,  motion  of  water,  (in  rivers,  canals,  and  conduits.)  Water 
power  and  water  wheels. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  practical  application.  Steam  power  and  steam- 
engines.    Mills. 

V.  PoLmoAL  EoONomr. — 1.  The  principles  of  national  economy  : 

Fundamental  idea  of  property.  Systems  of  national  political  economy.  The 
characteristics  of  national  wealth.  Laws  governing  the  production,  the  distri- 
bution, and  the  consumption  of  goods. 

2.  Political  economy  : 

Relation  of  the  State  to  the  national  wealth.  Way  and  means  of  governing 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  national  prosperity. 

Administrative  measures  and  regulations  relative  to  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  goods. 

YI.  JuRiSPBUDENCB. — 1.  Introduction  to  the  laws  respecting  agriculture: 

A  short  view  of  the  existing  works  on  land  in  Germany.     Explanations  of 

the  idea  connected  with  the  tenne^  person,  things,  action,  agreement,  Ac.    Laws 

concerning  property,  law  of  inherittmce,  law  of  entail,  &c. 
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The  lectures  on  the  general  pdnctples  of  law  will  lioid  constintly  in  Yicyw  Uii» 
n'lation  of  these  to  agricultural  law,  and  the  very  extensive  subject  will  thus  b« 
limited  and  determinlod. 

2.  Agi'icuUural  law. 

3.  Agrarian  legislation  (Agrtd  Gfesetxgeibung.) 

VII.  Veterinary  Science. — 1.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  doinestic  animals: 
These  anatomical  and  physiological  lectures,  wliich  are  to  be  considered  as 

laying  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  veterinary  science,  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence, of  the  laws  of  health  as  reg^ds  animals,  and  of  the  breeding  of  animals^ 
treat  of  tliese  subjects  in  detail,  and  in  connection  with  numerous  demonstra- 
tions on  living  and  dead  animals. 

2.  ActUe  and  contagious  disorders  of  domestic  animals : 

This  lecture  treats  of  the  most  common  internal  diseases,  and  of  all  infectious 
and  contagious  complaints  of  animals,  their  classification  according  to  the  parts 
they  affect,  (diseases  affecting  the  organs  of  respiration  and  digestion,  &c.,)  their 
causes  and  course.  As  the  object  is  not  to  give  profound  veterinary  knowledge^ 
but  rather  to  enable  the  farmer  to  recognize  the  first  symptoms  of  illness,  and 
so  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  their  danger,  to  treat  slight  illnesses  himself 
and,  in  urgent  cases,  when  the  veterinary  surgeon  can  not  be  obtained  quickly, 
to  apply  the  proper  medical  and  surgical  treatment ;  that  part  of  therapeutics 
will  be  taught,  more  especially,  which  has  reference  to  the  treatment  of  slight 
and  acute  diseases. 

3.  Exknial  diseases  of  domestic  animals : 

Their  division  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  In  respect  of  these  diseases,  also  their  appearance,  their  usual  course, 
their  local  and  general  importance,  and  their  tendency  to  become  hereditary, 
&c.,  will  be  taught  more  in  detail  tlian  the  therapeutical  and  surgical  treatment 
of  them.  As  fur  as  possible,  practical  demonstrations  will  be  added  to  scientific 
teaching.  Besides  this,  practical  exercise  will  be  afforded  by  the  performance 
of  special  slight  operations,  such  as  bleeding,  cauterizing,  &c. 

4.  Shonng  and  tending, 

(o.)  Shoeing. — A  short  sketch  of  the  anatomy  and  physiolojgy  of  the  hoof. 
The  horse-shoe.  Shooing  sound  hoofs.  Shoeing  diseased  hoofs.  Shoeing  in 
abnormal  positions  and  for  irregular  paces.    Practical  illustrations. 

(b.)  ThncUng.^^AXi  matters  relating  to  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  female 
animals  during  bearing  time. 

VIII.  TEcnNOLOaY. — 1.  General  Technology  : 

Introduction.  Study  of  materials  for  burning  and  lighting.  Preparation  of 
fuel.  The  technical  importance  and  application  of  water.  The  manufacture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  fats,  of  weaving  and  spinning  fibres.  Clay,  gypsum,  and 
lime-burning. 

2.  Technology  of  collateral  branches  of  rural  economy : 

Importance,  application,  regulation,  and  management  of  allied  industries^ 
showing  the  most  recent  scientific  and  practiciil  improvements;  for  instance,  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  sugar,  brewing  and  distilling,  the  making  of 
wine,  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  the  preparation  of  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Illustrations  by  experiments,  drawings,  models,  and  visits  to  manufactories. 

IX.  AncHiTECTURE. — 1,  BuUding  materials  and  the  art  of  building: 

The  knowledge  of  building  materials,  the  mode  of  obtaining  them,  and  rules 
for  their  selection.  Descriptions  of  the  most  important  building  works,  their 
valuation,  and  terms  which  ought  to  bo  paid  for  their  construction. 

2.  Comtruction  and  arrangement  of  agrUmUu/ral  and  indwtriat  buildings: 
These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  drawings  and  models,  as  weU  as  by 

buildings  already  erected. 

3.  Gonstruciion  of  roads  and  canals: 

Constructing  and  keeping  up  roads,  as  well  as  the  needful  ditches,  tliorough- 
ifares,  and  bridges.  Constructions  for  protection  against  inundations  and  swamp- 
ing; making  ofweirs  and  sluices. 

4.  Exercise  in  drawing : 

The  drawing  of  plans  and  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  and  de- 
signs for  agricultural  buildings. 
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Hr.  flinty  in  the  aoooqni  of  his  TifiU  to  Earopeaa  ajpricoltoral  ioetitotioiia,  in 
1863,  thus  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Poppelsdorf: — 

The  agricultural  college  at  Poppelsdorf  connected  with  the  university  at 
Bonn,  is  some  tea  miles  above  Cologne,  beautifully  situated  on  the  leil  bank  of 
the  river,  witliin  sight  of  the  far-famed  Siebeogebirge,  or  seven  mountains,  and 
the  Drachenfels.  It  is  reached  by  a  magnificent  avenue  leading  from  Bonn  to 
PoppeLsdorfJ  studded  with  superb  chestnuts  in  double  rows  on  either  side. 

I  called  at  once  on  Dr.  Hartstein,  the  director  of  the  agricultural  school,  who 
kmdly  gave  me  the  information  I  sought  in  regard  to  its  present  position  and 
prosperity.  Close  by  his  house  is  an  ancient  castle,  now  used  as  a  depository 
of  the  extensive  scientific  collections  belonging  to  the  university,  to  which  the 
students  in  agriculture  have  access.  The  model  fann  of  the  agricultural  insti- 
tute is  also  close  at  hand.  This  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  the 
crops  on  the  experimental  plots  were  very  striking.  Extensive  mulberry  hedges 
surround  the  fields,  and  the  silk- worm  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation. 

The  scientific  lectures  extend  over  not  only  the  branches  requisite  in  the 
fiepartment  of  agriculture^  but  also  the  fundamental  and  auxiliary  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  viz.  :~- 

(a.)  Agriculture  in  its  whole  range  as  a  leading  science,  and  especially 

1.  The  science  of  tillage,  which  is  divided  into  a  general  and  special  branch. 
In  the  one  are  the  knowledge  of  soiJs,  manures,  and  the  working  of  the  land, 
the  seed,  care  of  the  crop,  and  harvesting  of  agricultural  products  in  general  is 
taught;  in  the  other,  more  exact  instruction  is  given  as  to  tlie  judicious  culti- 
vation of  each  one  of  these  products.  In  this  connection  the  formation  of 
permanent  meadows,  and  espeoially  artificial  meadows,  is  considered. 

2.  The  scienoe  of  cattle-breeding  or  the  production  of  animals,  which  also 
includes  a  general  and  a  special  course.  In  the  first,  instruction  is  g^ven  as  to 
the  different  races,  the  pairing,  breeding,  feeding,  care  and  fattening  of  cattle  ia 
general;  in  the  second,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  &eep,  horses,  swine,  ko, 

3.  The  proper  farm  management,  taking  in  the  whole  agricultural  profession, 
and  including  ^neral  rules  and  principles.  The  principal  divisions  are,  the 
objects  of  agnculture,  land,  capital  and  labor,  sale  and  leasing  of  estates, 
different  systems  of  agriculture,  the  arrangements  and  direction  of  fiirms,  and  of 
taxation  and  book-keeping. 

To  these  lectures  upon  agrioolture  we  added  those  on  fruit  management^ 
garden,  fruit  and  vineyard  culture. 
(6.)  Chief  and  auxiliary  sciences. 

1.  The  natural  sciences,  chemistry  and  physics,  zoology,  botany  and  mineral- 
ogy, with  special  reference  to  agriculture,  and  so  far  as  they  are  of  importance 
to  the  fanner  in  the  oversight  and  judicious  direction  of  his  estate. 

2.  Mathematical  sciences,  especially  applied  geometry,  stereometry,  statics^ 
hydrostatics  and  machinery,  connected  with  the  practice  in  field-measuring, 
leveling,  drawing  of  plans,  Ac. 

3.  Popular  agricultoral  literature,  so  &r  aa  it  Bervee  as  a  flftfo  ground-wofk 
for  practical  agriouUural  instruction.     • 

4.  Agricultural  teclmolog^. 

5.  Veterinary  science. 

6.  Agricultural  mechanics. 

*!.  Laws  relating  to  egricolture  and  the  cuHivation  of  lands. 

8.  History,  statistics  end  literature  of  agricnlture. 

The  farm  connected  wi&  the  institute  serves  for  practical  illustration,  as  well 
as  the  excarsiona  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  ti^en  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
during  vacations,  also,  into  more  distant  regions.  The  institnte  is  in  went  of  no 
auxiliary  means  of  making  the  theoretuMl  and  praotiosl  instruction  most  use- 
ful. Among  these  are  the  chemical  laboratoiy,  erected  especially  for  agrioultn* 
lal  investigation,  the  physical  apparatus  and  the  instruments  for  knd  measuring 
and  leveling,  the  collection  of  minerals  wad  ores,  the  zoological  and  veterinary 
ooUeotion,  the  ooUection  of  models  and  implements,  and  of  wool,  the  Ubraty, 
the  economic  botanic  garden,  the  botanical  ooUeotion  and  the  estate,  with  the 
experimental  fields  and  the  vineyard.  Besides  tliese  peculiar  means  of  instruo- 
lion  of  the  institute,  the  use  of  the  rich  coUeotioas  and  appacatos  of  the 
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university,  the  rojal  university  library,  botanic  garden  and  natural  history 
.  museum,  is  available. 

Students  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  six  thalens,  and  a  fee  for  tuition  of  forty 
thalers,  or  thirty  dollars,  for  the  first  term.  The  amount  for  the  second  term  is 
thirty  thalers,  the  third  twenty,  and  the  fourth  ten,  making  the  fee  for  the  whole 
course  of  two  years,  one  hundred  thalers,  or  seventy-flve  dollars. 

The  lectures  embrace  a  two  years*  course,  the  terms  being  arranged  to  con- 
form with  those  of  the  university.  The  special  plan  of  instruction  is  made 
known  each  term.  The  scliool  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  educate 
themselves  for  skillful  farmers,  and  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  studies 
of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture.  Students  who  are  entered  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and 
enrolled  in  any  of  the  faculties,  can  attend  the  agricultural  lectures  on  applica- 
tion to  the  director. 

Applicants  have  to  bring  certificates  of  good  conduct.  No  proof  of  specific 
attainments  in  elementary  school  studies  is  required,  but  it  is  desired  that, 
before  visiting  the  institute,  the  pupQ  should  be  familiar  with  the  practical 
manipulations  of  farming,  and  be  able  to  show  proof  of  it 

On  admission,  the  student  is  matriculated  and  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  at  the  university.  By  this  he  acquires  all  the  rights  and  undertakes 
all  the  obligations  of  the  university  students. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  control  of  the  royal  ministry  for  agri- 
cultural afiairs  at  Berlin. 

The  experimental  farm,  dose  by  the  school,  contains,  I  believe,  about  seventy 
acres.  I  visited  the  bams  and  out-buildings,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  in 
admirable  condition,  a  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place. 

But  seven  or  eight  cows  are  kept,  and  those  are  all  Dutch,  which  are  thought 
there  to  be  among  the  best  for  milk.  No  experiments  appear  to  be  made  there 
to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  diflerent  breeds.  A  long  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  fields  near  the  house  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  Many  of  the  plots  of  wheat  were  of  extraordinary  growth.  A  great 
variety  of  plants  are  cultivated,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

BOTAL  AOADEMT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  RGONOMT  AT  ELDENA. 

The  superior  agricultural  school  at  Eldena  is  connected  with  the  University 
of  Grie&wald.  It  was  opened  in  1 834,  and  connected  with  the  university  on 
account  of  the  vast  manor  connected  with  the  latter,  which  was,  moreover,  suf- 
fering fh>m  lack  of  stadents. 

It  is  governed  by  a  director,  who  is  at  the  same  time  teacher  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  The  professors  of  the  university  give  instruction  in  vete- 
rinary art,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics.  The  students  must  matric- 
ulate there,  but  are  bound  only  for  one  smaester.  They  must  be  over  seventeen 
and  must  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  having  pursued  classical 
studies.    The  instruction  extends  over  two  years,  and  includes : 

1.  PcliJUcai  Economy : — Finances;  Rural  police;  Constitutional  law  in  Prus- 
sia; Governmental  organisation;'  PoHtioo-economic  discussions.  2.  History 
and  StaiisHcs  of  Agriculture: — Agriculture  in  general;  Agriculture  special; 
Cultivation  of  meadows ;  Zootechny  in  general ;  Baiaing  of  sheep ;  Raising  of 
homed  animals ;  Rural  economy ;  Systems  of  culture ;  Valuation  of  raral  estates ; 
Agricultural  book-keeping,  theoretic  and  practical  3.  SylvicuUwre  in  general, 
(culture^  of  groves.)  4  Horticulture: — Culture  of  garden  vegetables;  Culture 
of  fruit  trees;  Arboriculture,  (culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  timber,  &c.)  5. 
Baiaing  of  Horses  .--^Anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic  animals ;  Veterinary 
medicine;  Hygiene.  6.  CAemw^ ."^-—Experimental  and  agricultural,  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry,  (exerdsee  in  tlie  laboratory,)  physics,  and  meteorology ; 
Technology,  with  practical  demonstration  in  the  distillery;  Brewery;  Tile-kiln, 
and  dairy;  Excursion  to  the  saline  qf  Gricsswalde;  to  the  beet-sugar  manufiio- 
tory  of  S^BUnd;    Mauu&ctory  of  instruments  and  mills.    7.  Anaiomy,  Phy» 
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siofogy^  and  Geology  of  Plants  :^^Botanj,  general  and  applied  to  agriculture; 
Horticulture  and  Sylviculture ;  Zkwlogy,  general  and  applied  to  ag^culture ; 
Kxcursions.  8.  Ariihmeiic.  and  Mathematics : — Surveying ;  Leveling ;  General 
and  applied  mechanics.  9.  Drawing : — Rural  arcliitecturo ;  Practical  estimates 
of  constructions.     10.  Rural  Law, 

It  is  liberally  endowed  and  possesses  a  collection  of  machines  and  tools. 

It  has  nine  professors  and  eighty  pupils,  of  which  ten  will  devote  themselves 
to  the  liigher  departments  of  government,  where  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  ia 
needed.    The  fees  are  about  $90,  board  not  included. 

ACADEHT  OF  AQRIGULTURB   AT  PBOSKAU. 

The  Agricultural  Academy  at  Proskau,  in  Silesia,  was  opened  in  184*7,  and, 
up  to  1867,  Imd  been  attended  by  1,067  students.  Its  curriculum  is  identical 
witli  that  at  Poppelsdorf.    There  are  eight  professors,  and  a  farm  of  2,312  acres. 

Tliere  is  also  an  inferior  practical  school  for  young  farmers  here,  called  prak- 
itkarUen  station.  Tlie  instruction  is  given  them  by  the  administrator  of  Proskau 
and  the  farm-inspector  at  Schemnitz,  in  whose  house  they  are  boarded. 

SCHOOL  OF  AQRICTTLTXTBB  AT  REQENWALDB. 

The  Superior  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Regenwalde  was  established  in  1842. 
It  has  four  professors,  with  a  course  like  that  given  at  Poppelsdor£  The  fees 
are  about  $221  per  annum.    The  fann  includes  about  1,100  acres. 

SCHOOL  OP  HOBTICCLTURB  AT  POTSDAM. 

The  gardening  school  at  Potsdam  was  opened  in  1 823.  It  admits  pupils  who 
have  passed  two  years  in  the  preparatory  school  of  Scbonberg.  There  are  six 
professors,  and  the  course  consists  of  a  review  of  elementary  studies,  geometry, 
drawing,  and  the  cultivation  of  trees^  esculent  vegetables,  ornamental  plants, 
and  those  employed  in  industry.  The  school  possesses  land  for  experiments, 
and  a  nursery  of  about  eighty  acres,  whence  fruit  and  forest-trees  are  sold. 

There  are  about  thirty  pupils,  of  which  ten  or  twelve  are  bursars. 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY  AT  NEUSTADT  EBEB8WALD. 

The  superior  special  forestry  school  at  Neustadt  Eberewald  is  administered 
and  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  It  was  founded  at  Berlin  in  1820,  and 
united  to  the  university ;  in  1830  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  with  two  terms  in  the  year.  The  branches 
taught  are  forestry,  general  and  special  botany,  the  encyclopeedia  of  the  natural 
sciences,  entomology,  general  and  applied  to  forestry,  ph3rtotomy,  vegetable 
physiology,  mineralogy  and  geognosy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
siereotomy,  statics  and  dynamics.  Conferences  are  held  upon  natural  history, 
mathematics,  political  economy,  and  forestry ;  many  excursions  are  made  into 
the  forests  connected  with  the  school,  and  one  annually  into  those  of  the  Elbe 
and  Harz.  Four  botanical  and  surveying  excursions  are  made  weekly.  For 
coppice-working  there  is  a  district  appropriated  to  the  school  at  Obersdori)  in 
Thnringia.    The  school  receives  only  forty  pupils. 

The  fees  are  fifty  thalers  the  term.  There  are  many  bursars.  Young  soldiers 
who  have  practiced  forestry  and  have  served  five  years  in  a  batallion  of  chas- 
senra,  and  can  pass  an  examination  in  geometry,  are  received  free  into  the 
school  continue  to  draw  thehr  army  pay,  and  after  two  years,  may  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  of  forest-inspectors. 
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▼BTEKIKART  SCHOOL  AT  BIBL1X. 

The  VeteriDaiy  School  at  Berlin  has  for  Its  chief  object  to  teach  the  art  of 
military  veterinary  sui^gery,  and  almost  exclusively  of  the  horse. 

Tiiere  are  nine  or  ten  teachers  and  forty  pupils.  The  course  consists  of  anat- 
<>i"7«  piiysiology,  soology,  the  veterinary  art,  and  horse-shoeing,  and  extends 
over  three  year&  There  is  an  examination  every  six  monthsi  and  one  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  after  wluch  the  pupils  enter  the  regiments  or  are  assigned 
to  posts.  A  clinique  where  'sick  animals  are  treated  is  connected  with  the 
school,  and  is  free  of  charge^  hot  their  owners  pay  for  food  and  medicines. 

French  estimate  of  Prussian  AgricuUural  Schools. 

H.  de  Laveleye,  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  September,  attributes 
the  great  advances  made  by  Prussia  in  agriculture,  first,  "  to  the  complete  system 
of  general  education  throughout  the  rural  districts ;"  and  second,  "  to  the  tech- 
nical instruction  provided  not  only  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  classes, 
but  for  the  agriculturists." 

Prussia  maintains  four  Royal  Academies  of  Agriculture,  at  which  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  farming  are  taught  during  two  years,  at  a  cost  to  each 
student  of  k'ss  than  8^  a  year  for  instruction  in  political  and  rural  economy, 
the  management  of  trees  and  woods;  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  sugnr,  beer, 
bricks  and  draining  tiles ;  in  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  chemistry,  with 
experiments  and  excursions;  and  lastly,  in  mathematics,  trigonometry,  land- 
surveying,  practical  mechanics,  veterinary  surgery,  rural  law,  the  history  of 
their  country^  and  constitutional  law.  Excursions  into  the  most  interesting 
districts  are  common.  The  persons  who  attend  these  academies  are  those  who 
have  to  make  their  living  by  their  own  forms,  commonly  of  small  extent.  For 
amateurs  a  less  practical  course  is  provided  at  institutes  connected  with  the 
Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  There  are  nineteen  provincial  schools  of  agri- 
cultura  below  the  academies,  subsidized  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  about 
2,0002.,  and  generally  taught  by  some  large  farmer,  assisted  by  the  neighboring 
apothecary,  schoolmaster,  and  veterinary  surgeon.  There  are  also  numerous 
special  schools,  for  particular  branches,  such  as  market-gardening,  and  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  meadows  and  woods.  Tlie  care  of  fruit-trees  is  taught  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  schools  in  the  ancient  provinces  alone. 

The  system  of  paid  instruction  is  extended  by  the  institution  of  itinerant 
teachers,  who  go  from  village  to  village,  criticising  the  cultivation  and  giving 
advice  about  rotation  of  crops  and  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  manure.  The 
State  also  maintains  seven  experimental  institutes  of  organic  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  wh'ich,  on  different  soils  and  under  different  circumstances,  are  tost- 
ing  and  completing  the  theories  of  lieblg,  and  in  proving  the  quality  of  the 
lurtificial  manures  of  commerce. 

Finally,  there  are  519  voluntary  agricultural  associations,  which  by  confer- 
ences, exhibitions  and  prizes,  assist  in  spreading  information.  Apart  from  the 
academies  and  institutes  of  chemistry,  the  State  does  littie.  There  is  a  central 
commission,  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  its  expenses  in 
1862  were  only  1772.  Three  large  stud  farms,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  20,000Z. 
a  year,  continually  improve  the  breeds  of  l\prses  for  war  as  well  as  peace. 
Eleven  hundred  stallions,  distributed  from  these  farms  through  the  provinces, 
get  annually  36,000  fbala — a  number  sufficient  to  modiQr  the  breeds  throughout 
tlie  country  in  any  desured  direction  in  a  Tery  few  years. 

M.  de  Laveleye  assigns  much  hnportance  "to  the  simple  and  economic  habits 
of  the  German  farmer,  and  to  the  fact  that  Prussia  is  fortanate  in  having  no 
Algiers,  no  large  fleet,  and  especially  no  Paris  to  oppress  agriculture  by  tho 
drain  of  both  money  and  men ;  but  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  Prussian 
agriculture  is  diffused  education  and  technical  instruction.'* 
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OOHSfXBCIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Ill  Frasflia,  the  Real  school,  and  even  the  Higher  Burgher  school,  has  heeo 
regarded  as  snflletent  to  gire  all  the  appropriate  and  special  iastmction  required 
for  a  mercantile  career,  the  practical  part  of  which  eoald,  it  was  thought,  be  better 
acquired  by  a  few  years  senrice  in  a  subordinate  position  in  the  counting-room 
than  in  anysdiool. 

COHHESCIAL   SCHOOL   AT   BERLIN. 

The  Commereial  School  at  Berlin,  founded  in  1848,  by  Dr.  Schweitzer,  and 
now  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frantz,  has  for  its  object  the  special  preparation 
<»f  pnpils  for  commercial  pursuits.  There  are  but  few  schools  of  this  special 
duffacter  in  Prussia,  as  it  is  generally  maintained  that  the  gymnasiums  and  real 
schools  afford  the  best  general  culture  necessary  to  the  merchant  of  good  social 
standing,  while  the  counting-room  is  the  best  practical  school.  However,  the 
government  has  sanctioned  this  establishment 

The  course  of  instmction  covers  two  years^  and  there  are  four  divisions :  class 
in,  class  n  B,  II  A,  and  class  I.  The  branches  taught  ore  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, physics,  histoiy,  geography,  drawing,  calligraphy ;  the  history,  geography, 
statistics,  and  acieoce  of  commerce ;  history  of  mercantile  staples,  technical  chem- 
istry, laws  of  exchange,  coinage,  &c. ;  book-keeping,  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  correspondence. 

There  is  a  Govemment  Board  of  Inspection  of  the  final  examination.  Sue- 
ceasfiil  candidates  are  excused  firom  two  of  their  three  years'  military  service. 
From  1856  to  1862,  122  pupils  passed,  of  whom  21  were  characterized  as  "ex- 
cellent," 64  "good,"  and  37  "  passable." 

The  number  of  pupils  wae  in  1862,  100  in  the  first  year,  and  140  in  the  second ; 
in  1863, 173  and  176;  and  in  1864,  204  and  213;  these  statistics  showing  an  in- 
crease of  public  c<xifideace  in  the  institution. 


COXMEBCIAL  AHD  INDUSTBXAL  SCHOOL  FOB  TOUKO  WOXEK,  AT  BERLIN. 

The  eommereial  institntion  for  young  women,  at  Berlin,  wae  opened  in  1 866.  Its 
purpose  is  to  impart  to  yonng  women  already  possessing  considerable  education, 
sach  theoretical  and  {nroctical  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  fill  responsihle 
commercial  and  industrial  positions,  especially  those  of  book-keepers,  accountants, 
and  correspondents.     It  has  seven  professors. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  divisions ;  the  first  (A)  extends  over  two  years, 
giving  general  prefMu^tory  culture,  with  a  view  to  future  employment  in  com- 
neiceor  induatry ;  the  second  (B)  of  one  year,  suited  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  entering  at  once  into  some  prac- 
tical employment  Ladies  over  15  are  admitted  to  Division  A;  ov^  16,  to 
Division  B.    The  subjects  and  hours,  per  wed^,  are  specified  below. 

General  knowledge  of  commerce  and  indnstry;  definition  of  commerce;  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  trade;  auxiliary  means  of  trade:  coinage;  weights  and  measures; 
money;  banking  and  exchange  business.  Tne  most  important  laws  relative  to 
commerce  and  industry,  1  hour  during  the  first  year ;  9  during  the  second ;  2  in' 
Division  B.  Commercial  and  industrial  book-kej^ing  (by  single  and  double 
entrv,)  1  hour  first  year;  2  the  second;  2  in  Division  B.  Commercial  hand- 
writnig  and  practice  therein  by  writing  themes  on  commercial  business,  3  hours 
first  year;  3  in  Division  B.  Arithmetic  general  and  applied  to  commerce  and 
industry,  4  hours  first  year,  2  the  second ;  4  in  Division  B.  Grerman  language 
and  composition,  2  hours  first  year ;   1  the  second ;  3  in  Division  B.    German 
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commercial  correspondence,  I  hour  the  second  year ;  English  language  and  cor- 
respondence, 3  hours  both  years ;  3  hoars  in  Division  B.  French  language  and 
correspondence,  3  hours  in  both  years,  and  Division  B.  Drawing,  especially 
free-hand  And  pattern  dra^vlng,  S  hours  both  years  and  in  Division  fi.  Stenog- 
raphy, according  to  choice.  Elements  of  natural  histoiy,  2  hours  in  both  years^ 
and  Division  B,  and  the  elentents  of  physics  and  chemistry,  2  hours  both  years, 
and  in  Division  B,  to  prepare  for  the  stuay  of  commercial  geography  and  history, 
2  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  1  in  Division  B,aTid  the  knowledge  of  goods  and 
technology,  2  hours  in  the  second  vear,  and  in  Division  B.  Knowledge  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  vocation  of  women,  more  especially  domestic  economy,  1 
hour  in  the  second  year. 

The  last  branch  applies  science  to  domestic  life,  and  treats  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  Knowledge  of  sustentation — alimentarv  substances,  varieties,  source,  value  for 
nourishment,  adulterations,  and  tests.  Animal  and  vegetable  food  in  all  its  varie- 
ties. Cheapest  and  best  diets.  Ck)oking ;  materials  for  nrc,  utensils,  modes  of  cook- 
ing. Preservation  of  food.  Fermentations ;  putrefaction,  and  modes  of  prevent- 
ing it.    Various  modes  of  preserving  food ;  the  ice-house ;  storing  food. 

Dairy  products.  Alimentary  stuns,  and  household  goods,  and  materials.  Care 
of  house  linen,  nursing,  sanitary  laws,  management  of  servants,  accounts,  and 
various  other  household  functions. 

The  above  plan  of  studies  is  only  temporarily  established,  and  is  subject  to 
change.    Visits  are  made  to  workshops,  goods  depots,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  course^  after  an  examination,  a  diploma  may  be  conferred. 

The  school  fees  are  a  matriculation  fee  of  three  thalers ;  an  annual  fee  of  50 
thalers;  in  Division  B  there  are  10,  additional  for  English,  French,  and  draw- 
ing. Pupils  are  not  received  for  less  time  than  a  year,  but  may  attend  single 
courses  for  1}  to  2  thalers  the  course  per  semester.    There  are  49  pupils. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  collection  of  books,  specimens  of  goods, 
physical,  chemical,  and  technological  apparatus. 

SCHOOL  OF  NATTOATION,  AT  STETTIN. 

This  school  is  intended  to  train  mariners  and  masters  of  merchant  vessels.  It 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  director,  residing  at  Dantzig,  who  has  the  same 
control  over  the' other  navigation  schools  in  Prussia,  and  is  provided  with  two 
professors  and  an  assistant,  who  teaches  drawing. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  be  acquainted  with  elementary  mathematics,  and  must  be  able  to  make  a 
fair  composition  in  German.  The  lessons  are  given  during  82  hours  a  week,  and 
daring  three  years,  the  first  year  being  a  coarse  for  pilots,  while,  during  the  last 
two  is  taught  the  art  of  navigating  the  high  seas. 

The  coarse  in  pilotage  comprises  the  following  branches ;  arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation,  terrestrial 
and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea-charts  and  astron<»nical  maps^  and 
English.  That  of  the  higher  division  comprises  the  preceding  studies  carried 
farther,  rigging,  drawing  the  dtfiereht  parts  of  a  vessel,  the  commercial  rules  rela- 
tive to  ships'  papers,  and  to  the  course  of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial 
ports,  &c. 

On  leaving  the  school  an  examination  is  held,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
awarded  to  those  undergoing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  certificate  is  the 
basis  of  all  promotion  to  any  and  the  different  stations  of  command  of  a  mer- 
cantile vessel. 

The  fees,  paid  quarterly,  are  six  thalers  for  the  pilot's  course,  and  ten  for  the 
higher  course  in  navigation. 
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MININO  ACADAIY  AT  BIRUN. 

The  Mining  Academy  (Bay  Akadenue)  at  Berlin,  gires  a  8nperior  finishing 
education  to  persons  connected  with  mines  or  the  working  of  metals.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  director,  and  has  a  corps  of  nine  professors,  three  attached  to  the 
school,  and  six  connected  with  the  University,  who  attend  to  give  their  practical 
eoones.  The  pnpils  mnst  inscribe  their  names  for  the  courses  they  intend  to  fol* 
low,  and  persona  not  belonging  to  the  school  may  hear  single  courses  after  the 
same  formality.  The  school  fees  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1^  thalers  the  tenn 
for  each  hour's  lesson  attended  per  week ;  thus  a  course  with  six  lessons  in  the 
week  costs  9^  thalera  per  half  year.  Laboratory  manipulations  cost  20  tlialers 
additional,  and  assaying  10. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes :  1.  Mathematics;  2.  Geometry;  3.  Me- 
chanics, elementary,  higher,  and  applied ;  4.  Physics;  5.  Construction  of  mining 
machinery;  6.  Chemisti7, theoretical, technological, and  analytical ;  7.  Mineral- 
ogy, crystalography;  8.  Geology,  paleontology;  9.  Surveying,  general  and 
practical;  10.  Architecture,  and  construction  in  reference  to  mining;  11.  Met- 
allurgy, assaying  by  the  dry  and  the  wet  method,  and  the  blow  pipe ;  12.  Min- 
nig  law  and  bnsiness  system,  including  book-keeping;  13.  Drawing,  through 
tiie  whole  course,  with  reference  to  construction,  platting  of  grounds,  sections,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  an  examination,  giving  the  pupil  who  passes 
it  the  title  ofelive  des  minea  (pupil  of  mines).  If  he  is  to  enter  the  State  service, 
he  must  pass  two  more,  the  first,  for  the  title  of  auditor  of  mines  (ri/erefuhiredet 
mines),  after  two  years'  practical  mining ;  and  the  second,  for  that  of  assessor  of 
mines,  after  two  years'  of  administrative  labor  under  a  chief  engineer. 

The  three  professors  attached  to  the  academy  and  the  director  receive  each 
1,000  thalers  a  year.  The  total  expense  of  the  establishment  is  13,000  thalers, 
and  the  part  not  covered  by  the  receipts  is  borne  by  the  State,  which  has  also 
provided  the  building,  the  cabinets,  and  the  apparatus.  There  are  very  complete 
geological  and  mineralogical  collections,  and  very  commodious  and  well-oiganixod 
laboratories.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two,  one  for  the  dry  and  one  for  the  humid 
method  of  assaying.  Reagents  are  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  students, 
only  the  more  costly  ones  being  given  out  under  supervision. 

SCHOOL  or  PRAcncAi.  Hnrma  at  Bocttrm. 

The  Mining  School  at  Bochnm  was  founded  in  1863,  out  of  the  surplus  funds 
ef  a  miners'  association.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mining  Bureau,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  old  miners'  fund.  It  is  designed  for 
superintendents  of  mines,  and  master  workmen. 

The  pupils  must  have  worked  three  years  in  a  mine  before  entering  the  school- 
They  must  enter  early  enough  to  finish  the  course  before  being  called  out  to 
military  duty,  or  else  have  finished  their  period  of  service. 

The  course  occupies  two  years ;  the  first  year  is  preparatory  and  optional ;  the 
■tqdies  of  the  second  occupy  30  hours  weekly,  and  include  mathematics,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  and  the  elements  of 
building  construction,  the  law,  administration  and  accounts  of  mining,  and  draw- 
ing.   It  is  held  only  in  winter,  the  summer  being  spent  in  work  in  the  mines. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous  to  indigent  pupils  only,  who,  if  they  give  promise  of 
excellence,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  pecuniary  assistance. 

There  is,  connected  with  the  school,  an  excellent  library  of  works  relating  to 
minittg  matters  and  to  the  stodies  pursued,  and  a  collection  of  geological  and 
paleontological  specimens. 
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THB  STBSL  IfOKKS  OF  RftVPP. 

In  oonnectiott  with  this  brief  description  of  the  School  for  Practical  Miners  at 
Bochnm,  which  we  compHe  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samnelson,  on  **  Tedinieal 
Edupaiion  in  varioas  countries  abroad,"  we  introduce  a  few  extmcts  from  the  same 
letter,  to  show  the  commercial  importance  of  the  region  of  country,  in  which  this 
and  other  schools  intended  to  give  a  high  scientific  tndning  to  the  engineers  and 
foremen  of  the  great  industrial  establishments,  which  the  wise  policy  of  Prussia 
now  fosters  and  protects,  are  looaled : 

The  coal  basm  of  Westphalia  will  be  the  foundation  of  an  industrial  derclop- 
nent  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  second  onlv  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  area 
is  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  but  the  yield  will  last  for  centuries,  even  at  a  higher 
rate  of  production  required  to  suuply  the  steel  and  iron  works  now  in  full  activity, 
and  the  numerous  factories  whicn  arc  springing  up  through  all  this  region. 

At  Essen,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  coal  bnsin  and  rich  mineral  cBstrict  of  West- 
phalia, are  the  celelMrated  steel  works  of  Kmpp.  They  oonsiiine  800  to  1,000 
Ions  of  cool  per  day  raised  from  pits  within  the  walls  of  the  works  or  immediatdy 
adjoining,  the  cost  at  the  works  ocing  less  than  5s.  per  ton.  probably  the  lowest 
cost  of  fuel  in  any  metallurgical  works  on  the  continent  Tne  macnincry  is  as 
perfect  as  the  magnificent  products  of  the  work  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The 
range  of  crucible  furnaces  is  a  siglit  of  its  kind  unparalleled  in  the  world,  excepC 
perhaps  at  the  neighboring  works  of  Bochum.  A  steel  1,000-pounder  breccn- 
foading  gun  was  nearly  completed  for  Kussia,  and  several  200-poundcr8  and  300- 
pounder  steel  gtms,  hooped  and  rifled,  also  breech-loaders  for  tne  German  Navy. 
Hundreds,  I  think  I  may  say  thoasands,  of  steel  guns,  of  every  size,  from  those 
I  have  named  down  to  4"pounder8,  and  for  every  nation  nnder  the  sun,  all  rifle 
breech-loaders,  but  of  endless  patterns,  were  in  every  stage  of  progress,  from  the 
ifolid  ingot,  passing  under  the  ponderous  steam-hammer  to  the  cored  and  turned 
gun,  fitted  with  its  breech-piece,  and  sighted.  Besides  the  guns,  numberless  rail- 
way wheels  and  tyres  were  in  progress.  I  may  notice  a  number  of  forved  cast- 
steel  cranked  axles,  one  of  enormous  size,  for  a  transatlantic  steamer,  building  at 
Greenock,  by  the  ^Icssrs.  Caird,  and  several  steel  hoops  for  the  Elswick  gun 
factory.  Nearly  8,000  men  are  employed  at  these  works,  producing  60,000  tons 
of  steel  annually,  or  more  than  twice  the  entire  export  of  steel  from  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  human  tide,  as  it  pours  from  tne  numerous  gates  at  the  din- 
ncr  hour,  is  not  the  least  suggestive  of  the  sights  of  Essen.  At  the  outbreak  of 
last  year's  war,  (1866,)  a  thousand  men  were  called  under  arms,  but  250  of  them 
were  quickly  sent  back,  lest  the  manufacture  of  cannon  should  suffer  interruption. 
The  administration  is  like  that  of  a  small  State.  All  the  heads  of  the  technical 
departments  are  pupils  of  the  various  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany.  The 
Commercial  staff  includes  a  jurist,  by  whom  all  contracts  are  settled,  and  legal 
qnestions^determined.     The  foremen  have  all  risen  from  the  ranks. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  works  stands  the  modest  dwelling-house,  and  the  very 
workshop  in  which  Mr.  Krupp  succeeded  to  his  father's  trade  at  the  age  of  15, 
fbrty  years  ago,  employing  at  that  time  a  single  journeyman  at  the  forge,  and 
himself  traveling  on  horseback  to  sell  his  steel  wares  throughout  the  country. 

The  wages  of  the  puddlers  here  are  about  4s.  per  day,  but  it  is  probably  above 
the  average  of  the  district.  Rollers  earn  4s.,  mechanics  up  to  5s. ;  the  hammer-men, 
at  the  enormous  steam  hammers,  5s.  to  6s. ;  their  assistants,  Ss.  to  4s.  6</.  Here 
again,  there  is  no  sulMX>ntracting->the  share  of  every  man,  in  the  tonnage  nit6y 
is  fixed  by  the  managers  and  paid  to  Mm  at  the  pay-table. 

The  facility  and  certainty  with  which  solid  ingots  of  steel,  weighing  from  4o 
to  50  tons,  are  turned  out  of  the  works,  are  not  more  astonishing  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  moulded  castings  in  steel  af 
Bochum.  The  steel  disc-wheels  of  Bochnm,  cast  in  a  single  piece,  are  now  to  be 
found  on  nearly  every  German  railway,  and  whHe  the  price  scarce  exceeds  that 
of  iron  wheels,  their  durability  is  incomparably  greater ;  abont  20,000  of  them  are 
already  running.    Bochum,  like  Essen,  is  in  the  Wcstpholian  coal -basin. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  interest  are  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  of  Hoerde,  cm- 
ploying  4,500  work  people.  The  heads  of  the  technical  departments  here,  as 
elsewl^rB,  are  pupils  of  the  higher  sciuxris;  the  foremen  are  superior  workmen. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing,  since  the  ettablkhment  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
in  1690,  &nd  of  the  Real  School  by  Hccker  in  1 747,  has  formed  an  important 
branch  of  instruction,  not  only  in  pTofc.<sionnI  and  technical  schools,  bnt  in  insti* 
tntions  of  general  culture,  of  the  highest  and  lowest  grade.  In  the  chisslcal  and 
scientific  schools,  in  the  trade  schools  and  farther  improvement  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  we  are  sure  to  find  its  place  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  In  1831,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  special  regulation  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  was  revised  by  the  same  authority  in  1863,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  ihstruction. 

The  following  Regulations  for  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
Tnute  Schools  of  Pnissia,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Yon  Muehlcr),  Oetober  2, 1863 : 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
forms  an  essential  port  of  the  programme  of  superior  schools. 

Experienee  has  demonstrated  that  the  actual  state  and  results  of  instruction  in 
this  branch,  as  wcU  m»  the  development  of  scientific  teaching,  and  the  condition 
of  art  and  industry,  require  a  revision  of  the  regulations  of  March  14, 1831. 
With  the  advice  of  the  royal  academies  of  Ane  arts  of  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  and 
Kcenigsbcrg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  tried  cxporienee,  the  fotlowittg  regulations  have  been  prescribed : 

I.      PROOKAMMB  VOR  OTXNASrCHS. 

1.  Instrnction  in  drawing  in  gymnasiums  is  given  in  four  classes  or  cotisccn- 
tivc  course^},  the  trade  school  constituting  the  fifth  class. 

Independent  of  this  division  of  courses,  pupils,  as  for  as  local  convenience 
permits,  shall  be  classed  in  special  divisions,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
progress. 

Lower  Class  s 

2.  £lements  of  tlie  theory  of  drawing ;  lines  of  different  directions,  and  dimen- 
sions in  various  combinations.  Drawmg  of  straight  and  curved  lines  without 
model. 

In  the  first  coarse,  that  steadiness  of  hand  is  not  to  he  expected,  which  is 
necessary  for  drawing  lines  and  circles  with  the  perfecdon  attained  with  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Second  Class  t 

8.  Tirst  elements  of  perspective,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  ruler  and  com* 
pass  if  necessary.  The  pupils  may  draw  after  models  of  wood;  the  apparent 
changes  of  aspect  to  whidi  oodies  are  subject  must  be  explained ;  also  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  the  shading  of  solids,  beginning  with  those 
with  plane  surfaces.  The  models  are  to  be  turned  successively  to  the  right  or 
left  and  placed  at  variotis  distances  from  the  pupil. 

Moreover,  in  this  class  free-hand  drawing  after  engravings  is  entered  upon,  ad- 
vancing to  parts  of  the  faoe  and  to  entire  ^ads,  giving  at  nrst  oidy  contours  and 
slight  indications  of  shade. 

Third  Class: 

4.  Advanced  exercises  m  free-hand  drawing  after  models  and  plaster  casts,  or- 
naments, leaves,  parts  of  the  human  body ;  copying  engravings  is  to  be  continued, 
and  landscape  dra'\ving  to  be  begun. 

Progressive  development  of  perspective ;  drawins:  iVom  modele  in  rarioiiB  posi- 
tions and  at  I'sarious  distances.    Theory  of  the  Mmbhing^point. 

IntrodoctioQ  to  the  we  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  the  principles  of  architec- 
tocal  design. 

Fourih,  Class: 

5.  Free-hand  drawing  after  engravings,  arabesqucfl,  aardmals,  heads,  and  oom^ 
}>1efe  flgujes ;  more  diAcalt  landscapes. 

Drawing  from  busts,  full  heads,  use  of  stump  and  drawing  with  two  crayons. 
Perspective  continued  to  drawing  apartments  and  groups  of  difficult  objects  not 
presenting  too  great  difficulties. 
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II.      FROOBAKMB  FOB  TBADB    SCHOOLS. 

6.  The  four  preceding  classes,  comprisiii|^  the  course  of  a  ^n^nasium,  are  also 
the  first  four  classes  in  the  trade  sehools,  with  the  diflferenoe,  j(iowever,  that  in  the 
latter,  free-hand  drawing  is  taaght  to  pupils  of  the  superior  classes,  together  with 
linear  drawing  (ruler  and  compass),  beginning  in  the  third  class.  The  method 
of  projections,  on  a  plane  or  in  elevation,  is  theoretically  and  practically  exposed, 
ana  extended  much  fiirther  than  at  the  gymnasiums,  while  a  greater  namocr  of 
hours  also  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  classes.  Beyond 
this,  the  trade  schools  add  a  special  fifth  class  to  the  course  pursued  at  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Special  or  Fifth  Class: 

7.  Continuation  of  fr<5B-hand  exercises ;  problems  ftom  perspective  and  the 
theory  of  shadows,  with  scientific  explanations ;  exercises  in  linear  drawing  ac- 
cording to  the  special  profession  of  each  pupil ;  elements  of  topography. 

8.  As  a  close  to  Uie  instruction  in  drawing,  polytechnic  schools  can  impose 
proofs  of  capacity  upon  pupils  leaving  the  institute  : 

1.  Linear  Drawing. — A  geometrical  or  prospective  projection,  including  con- 
struction of  shadows,  simple  objects  in  architecture,  mecnanics,  or  other  branches. 
This  proof  implies  the  supposition  that  pupils  of  the  superior  course  of  a  poly- 
technic school  are  able  to  trace  back  any  graphic  representation  to  its  ekmentafy 
geometrical  construction ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  descriptive  geometry,  with 
the  theory  of  shadows  and  of  perspective,  and  that  they  are  sufiidently  practiced 
in  designing  architecture  and  machines,  without  having  completely  exhausted  the 
theorcDcal  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  Free-hand  Drawing. — ^In  this  branch  the  individual  disposition  of  each  pupil 
should  be  considered  ;  their  inequality  in  this  respect  does  not  admit  of  a  formal 
programme  ns  definite  as  that  for  linear  drawiug.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
should  be  able  to  draw  with  the  free-hand,  arabesques,  landscapes,  animals,  neads 
and  entire  from  engravings,  and  various  objects,  including  shaded  heads  from 
models  in  plaster,  and  prove  their  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved. 

3.  Draiving  of  plans  and  topographical  drawing  must  also,  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree, become  familiar  to  the  pupils 

To  this  programme  are  appended  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  proceed  gradually  from  the  most  easy  to  the 
most  difficult  studies,  avoiding  that  pedantic  monotony  which  weakens  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  and  passing  lightly  over  isolated  details,  accustoming  the  student 
at  an  early  period  to  consider  the  whole.  There  is  no  want  of  excellent  models 
for  the  first  courses  in  instruction ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  should 
sometimes  make  his  own  models  that  the  pupils  may  see  the  method  of  construct- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning  the  entire  class  should  be  engaged  in  the  same 
problems  in  order  to  better  sustain  their  attention  and  to  elevate  and  stimulate 
their  zeaL 

2.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  schools,  particu- 
larly in  gymnasiums,  embraces  also,  besides  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  Pupils  will  learn  by  progressive 
exercises,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  and  the  master-pieces  of  plastic  art 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  is  the  most  important  exercise  at  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  course  should  correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  programme,  without  be- 
coming purely  mechanical ;  but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  pursued  with  the 
object  of  elevating  the  student  to  spontaneous  and  intelligent  reflection.  Noth- 
ing should  be  done  by  the.b^nner  without  previous  theoretical  and  practical  ex- 
planations. The  education  of  the  mind  must  accompany  that  of  the  hand ;  the 
latter  can  produce  only  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  eye  sees  incorrectly  without 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  The  cop3ring  hand  is  not  only  an  instrument  in 
the  service  of  the  eye,  but  the  auxiliary  of  a  reasoning  mind. 
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To  attain  this  object,  it  is  pcrticulorly  important  thot  the  instructions  should 
not  be  limited,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  mere  copying  of  engravings,  a  system  from 
which  science  and  method  are  almost  always  excluded.  Drawing  from  engrav- 
ings alone  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  because  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  always 
too  near ;  and  it  will  happen  that  pupils,  after  following  a  course  in  drawing 
through  several  years,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  correctly  even  a  chair  or  any  other 
simple  body. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  most  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession after  the  third  or  fourth  class,  for  which  reason  the  complete  drawing 
course  for  a  gymnasium  has  been  so  organized  that  the  pupil  can  acquire,  l)efoie 
he  leaves,  besides  some  skill  in  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  the  theory  of  making 
plans  and  elevations  as  well  as  the  elements  of  perspective ;  in  short,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  principles  of  design  to  pursue  the  course  by  them- 
selves, if  their  vocation  requires. 

In  gymnasiums  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  architectural  design  is  re- 
served for  the  higher  chisses. 

The  education  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  aimed  at  in  all  the  other  literary  studies 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  also  assisted  by  the  study  of  models  from  the  antique,  and 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  made  familiar  not  only  with  the  classic 
antiquities,  but  also  with  some  of  the  master-works  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

5  The  polytechnic  schools,  by  the  terms  of  their  organic  rcgidations  and  to 
respond  to  their  object,  should  initiate  their  pupils  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature,  science  and  art,  by  giving  due  importance  to  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
By  it,  pupils  should  become  accustomed  \o  observation,  in  order  that,  by  pene- 
trating mathematical  forms,  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  rccog^zc  them  in  all 
the  natural  combinations  into  which  they  enter,  and  to  determine  their  peculiar 
and  external  characteristics.  The  better  they  understand  the  laws  of  uatui-e,  the 
more  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  will  develop  itself  within  them. 

6.  If,  for  the  object  of  polytechnic  schools,  linear  design  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  with  the  desire  that  free-hand  drawing  be  neg 
lected ;  on  the"  contrary,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  an  earnest  and  methodical 
manner,  always  connected  with  instruction  in  perspective.  It  is  recommended  to 
add  it  to  the  plan  of  the  fifth  class,  and  if  thought  proper,  to  the  preceding 
courses,  in  connection  with  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  introduce  as  a  model 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Before  commencing  linear  drawing,  properly  so  termed,  the  pupil  should  hare 
acquired  skill  in  freo-hand  drawing.  This  branch  may  begin  in  the  third  class, 
with  the  theory  of  projections,  since  perspective  has  been  a  subject  in  preceding 
classes,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  theory  of  shadows. 

7.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  generally  pass  the  limits  assigned  in  the 
programme  of  the  school ;  its  object  is  not  to  form  artists,  but  to  exercise  pupils 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  in  the  understanding  of  form,  in  surcness  of 
eye,  in  the  habit  of  estimating  proportions,  and  in  steadiness  and  skill  of  hand. 
Copying  landscape  studies  is  often  dispensed  with  in  higher  classes,  as  the  time 
and  labor  spent  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and  be- 
cause both  teacher  and  pupil  are  easily  deceived  by  productions  of  this  sort. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  studies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  instruction, 
rather  than  to  method  and  aesthetics. 

9.  Besides  a  collection  of  studies  and  models,  it  is  indispensable  that  superior 
schools  shonld  be  provided  with  a  well-lighted  hall  S]>ccia1]y  adapted  to  this  in- 
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gtruction,  where  saitable  objects  for  olyscnration,  the  copies  of  characteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornaments,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  dailj  contemplation  of  these  models  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

bchkidt's  method. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  received  a  pension  from  the  government  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  rendered  the  schools  and  the  country  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Real  School,  and  taught 
by  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  forms,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (se\'en  and  a  half  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section),  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  The  square  pillar  sep- 
arates in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelepipeds  of  different  heights.  The 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  follow  from 
natural  objects,  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  i^ttain- 
ment  of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  taste.  An  account  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bache's  description  of  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUBVIt'   METHOD.      '' 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  wliich  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  with  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third,  in  which  the 
details  are  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  are  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  different 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  fignre,  is  in  use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DHAWIKO  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS* 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  the  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  are  systematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtembeig. 
By  the  "Regulativ"  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  "must  not  go 
beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,"  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  school,  it  must  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elaborate  penmanship,  tasteful  as  well  as  accu- 
rate map-drawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  generally.  Nor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools,  as  in  Wurtem- 
borg,  to  the  industrial  details  of  the  future  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  the 
trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hentschcl  for  Dicsterweg's  "  Wegweiser,**  a  manual  which  has  special  ref- 
cixiTicc  to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools : 
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I.   DSFINmONi. 

^  Thb  coltiTation  of  the  fiunillies  of  representation  and  form,  gtvea  nt  a  feeling 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  andB7mmetr7.''--J9iimMc^ 

Drawing  is  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <fec. — or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  <fec.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfEuses  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude ;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

3.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  <kc 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one's  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

*  Translated  from  Diesterweg's  »Wegweiaer." 

t  Minjr  peraoni  include  in  linear  drawing,  drawing  hj  the  aid  of  the  compaaMS  and  ruler. 
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II.   ICOPBi  OBJECT,  AND   IHrORTANCK   OF  INITEUCTION   Uf   DtAWOia. 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself 

b.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eye  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  ^Yhat  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  fh)m  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  band  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  Aonti.— «The  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important  ?  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  U8  go  blind  throagh  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edi6ce,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artizans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  <kc 

Training  of  the  conceptive  faculty, — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  *to  conceive  of  any 
progi*ess  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  sense  of  beauty. — ^This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  occuis  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir- 
tues  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Great  uMd  to  recof  nice  bis  aoldiers  long  after  Ihej  had  left  the  armjr,  bj  the 
good  order  of  their  boodea.  An  Instroctor  In  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boy  who  had 
attended  ichool  where,  among  other  things,  he  bad  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatneos 
in  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  hia  return  home  a  moat  beneficial  reform  In  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  tbe  whole  family,  by  the  vigor  with  which  be  opposed  any  deficiency  in  cleanU- 
mtm  and  order. 
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The  importanoe  of  instructioo  in  drawiog  as  a  pert  of  educatioD,  v^ill  bett  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beantiful  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  be  acquires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  b  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.* 

*  The  haadredt  who  frequent  a  public  museum  can  not  eit  comfortsblj  la  a  liquor  shop ; 
and  will  eoon  come  to  feel  that  there  It  a  direct  eootrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demlKodi,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  boMt,—^* England  in  1836/' 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

Tlie  more  recent  reforms  in  education  make  this  department  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  Important  serTice  will  be  done  to  the  &rmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manulaetnring  operative.  The  farmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  far  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  In  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
tng,  hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  to  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  Instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convenience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study,  it  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  for  from  con- 
temptible.  Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  idleness,  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  re- 
sult of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  In  fiuniUes ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  bthers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  mdividnals 
as  well  as  families,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  its  efficiency  In  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  Influences.  Any  occnpation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth,  In  the  "UniverBol  Swin  School  (7azel/e,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  useAihiem,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  in- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary— aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more  comprehensive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  It,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  itimuUting  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  bo  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  hand,  upon  mind  and  hean ;  and  affords  a  methodical  culture  in  ac- 
curacy, neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offers  the  most  efilcient  ot 
all  aids  to  Instruction  In  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat 
ice.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  in  ^'Mecklenlmrg  School  Gazette,"  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  affords  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  fiiculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  in 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  "Princi^fee  tf  Education  and  Instruction."  Edition  ol 
1838. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respecto 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it 

The  actual  state  of  affiiirs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  &r  ihe  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  .and  Brazilian  apeft 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  G^erman  mind  is  one  reason  for  this ;  another  is,  that  the. 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  .faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fiict  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we.  There  the  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

lU.  ATPUOATION  OF  THE  OBNBRAL  PRINCIFLBt  OF  IN8TRUCTI0N  TO   DRAWING. 

A.    Outline  of  the  Proper  Exerd^ee  for  the  Comtnon  School, 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  op  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Rojral  GoTemment  of  Maj;deburf ,  In  a  circular  order  to  the  common  and  burgher 
•chools  on  the  mibject  of  drawlof,  of  April  6, 1847,  reproves  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  is  the 
more  lurpriaing,  inasmuch  as  there  is  searceljr  to  be  found  one  school  inspector  who  is  not 
convinced  "  that  drawing,  which  is  In  Itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  joung,  and 
ofan  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  Tislon,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  (he 
apprehension,  conducts  to  Intuitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  and  the  sense  of 
beautjr,  prevents  tedium  and  Idleness,  and  Is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  does 
not  know  how  manj  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  rlie 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  Is  made  In  all  Industrial  pursuits,  drawing  Is  a  study 
•ksQhiteiy  Indisrensabie "  And  the  circular  adds,  "It  is  very  true  that  at  present, many 
tbicgs  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
tme  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  exceed  what  Is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted  ; 
snd  tlist  therefore  the  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study ;  and  that  for  a  study  so  Important  as  drawing,  the  necessary  time  must  be 
fcund. 
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without  coiDprehending  and  representing  wliich  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  <feo. 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing— in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  oflf-haud  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  ofif-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned— 

a.  Reasons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  afibrds  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  pencil,  is  much  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  theoi.  Many  ohjects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
he  drawn  except  in  outline. 

h.  Becufons  far  practicinp  copying, 
*  1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it 

2.  A  harmonious  onlture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci- 
pline for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schoob.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c.  BeawM  for  drawing  from  nature  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective. 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

3.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  *'lt  la  astonishing  how  many  deceptions  remain  nndlseovered  wlthoat  Uie  practice  of 
this  art,  and  bow  invariably  we  see  otherwise  than  as  we  sappose. "—Or/o. 
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without  weight.  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  stud^. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  ReoBcns  for  practicing  inventive  drawing.  ^ 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that.,  aa  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau* 
tiful  pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

8.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Reasons  for  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  #f 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  hia 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover 
ing  his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

bb.  Against 

I.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out 
line  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.  Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines. are  more 
permanent. 

*  Alihough  I  use  the  word  "  inventive  "  in  ao  entirely  general  manner,  the  term  of  course 
naturally  applies  to  the  invention  of  symmetrical  figures  from  modifica.lions  of  the  funda* 
mental  mathematical  forms.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  such  exercises 
should  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Those  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approved  which  has  prevailed  for  ^  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  hangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpets, 
table-cloths,  book  covers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
UiCt  that  these  objects  do  certainly  eiist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  is  a  sufBc 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  in  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  viz.,  copying,  draw 
Ing  from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  as  follows:    **  Drawing  from  visible  bodies  train* 
especially  the  eye  ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  bj 
it,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imagining  them,  trains  the  imagination ;  and  the  copying  ol 
pictures  already  executed,  the  sense  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  such  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  some- 
times no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

3.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of 
immature  scholars  obsci^re  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 
These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 

be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  con6ned  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omittexl. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive' drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relaiion$  of  the$e  different  deparimenti  ofpractiee  to  each  other. 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there^ 
fore  should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  sbading  is  certainly  a  main  reason  why,  in  ao  large  a  share  of  the  common  schoolsi 
notwIthsCanding  ail  the  lime  spent  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
soon  as  Johnny  has  practiced  lines  and  ontlines  for  a  few  mouths,  he  is  given  a  largo  fruit- 
piece,  a  group  of  animals,  a  landscape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quiclcly  eze* 
cated,  for  the  circle  is  used  ;  and  "  the  circle  is  on  purpose  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
goes,  with  his  shading.  For  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  he  sits  scratching  Tacantly,  humming 
and  thoughtless,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  it  is  glazed  and  framed,  is 
handed  all  round  at  tlie  examination,  stared  at  and  bepraised  by  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can  not  draw  a  right  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
has  no  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  receives  a  prize.  At  home,  they  hang  up  the  picture  with 
great  cetemon^,  **  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  in  the  best  parlor.    Poor  Johnny  1 
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course,  bnt  should  come  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementaiy 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

5.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  come  in ;  and  elevations ; 
and  inventive  drawing  9     We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  roust  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himself 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable 'extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — '*  Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points!" 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examinii\g 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  '^  Non  multa  sed  multum  ;"  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

6.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec- 
essary reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

c.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding  details  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  in  a 

General  Scheme  for  Instruction  in  Drawing. 

First  Orade^  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying. 

Second  Grade,  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Grade,  or  Outline  Sketching;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing.  ^ 

Fourth  Grade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.   DireetionB  for  further  practice  in  the  different  departmente, 

asmBBALLT. 

The  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
applicable  also  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

First,  To  draw  various  forms.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it.  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  dbo. 

Secondly,  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles  are  easy  of 
comprehension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  r^nlar  octagon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regular forms  are  easy,  if  they  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle ;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  d^c ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  &e.  Thus  many  of  the  designs  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  as  ^  The  Little  Flower  Dra/tsnum,^^  ^^EUmmtary  Exercises  in 
landscape  Drawingj^  ^^  Studies  of  Animals  for  Industriouit  Boys^  ^e. 
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The  principal  disadvantages  of  selecting  too  difficult  subjects  to  be 
copied  are,  waste  of  time,  discouragement  of  the  pupils,  or  else  vanity 
and  overestimate  of  their  powers.  And  in  schools  where  there  are 
several  classes,  a  teacher  who  proceeds  in  a  thorough  manner,  will 
find  himself  cast  into  the  shade  by  this  faulty  mode  of  proceeding  by 
his  colleagues. 

**  But  the  children  will  not  work  well  at  easy  exercises."  Unfortu- 
nately this^  is  too  true.  They  want  to  make  a  great  picture,  of  the 
market-place  at  Leipzig,  and  that,  if  possible,  during  the  great  Easter 
fair;  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  St  Genevieve;  the  battle  of 
Eatzbach,  <fec  But  it  will  not  do  to  pennit  this.  The  more  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  the  children,  by  a  course  of  instruction  unbroken,  and 
yet  interesting,  appropriate,  attractive  and  not  wearisome,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  find  their  pleasure  in  solving  with  certainty  the  pro- 
blems laid  before  them,  instead  of  in  their  extent^  so  much  the  more 
zealously  should  we  labor  to  accomplish  it 

But  even  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  order  of  problems 
will  not  avail,  unless, 

Thirdly,  The  pupils  receive  the  necessary  explanations  and  assist- 
ance. Here  failure  is  frequent  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  set  to  copy  a 
flower.  He  begins  at  once,  at  one  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  goes 
ou  to  draw  leaves,  anthers,  petals,  pistils,  <fec.,  one  after  another,  as 
zealously  as  possible,  down  to  the  minutest  parts  and  details.  After 
long  and  careful  labor,  his  flower  is  finished ;  an  excellent  flower,  but 
unfortunately  quite  different  from  the  original.  There  are  schools 
where  drawing  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  year  after  year.  But  how 
easily  would  the  pupil  have  acoomj^lished  his  work  in  the  case  pro- 
posed, if  he  had  at  first  been  taught  how  to  see  the  blossom  correctly. 
The  fundamental  form  would  have  been  laid  out  perhaps  by  three  or 
four  points ;  and  all  the  details  would  then  have  fallen  into  their 
places  of  tliemselves. 

It  must  be  plainly  said,  that  in  most  drawing  schools,  instruction 
in  intuition  and  apprehension  is  unjustifiably  neglected.  Many  teach- 
ers have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  of  which  th6 
judicious  Brilaer,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Free  Apprehension,^  has  ob- 
served, '^  Before  any  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and  relations."  Here  is  a  principal 
reason  why  so  little  progress  is  commonly  made  in  this  study. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  conditions  hitherto  laid  down  have  been 
complied  with ;  then,  lastly  and 

Fourthly,  It  must  be  strictly  required  of  the  pupil,  that  he  draw 
well ;  that  is,  correctly  and  with  entire  neatness.    No  botching  or 
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working  over,  indistinctness  or  fanciful ness,  smearing  or  rubbing, 
trifling  or  talking,  will  accomplish  this.  The  whole  of  the  pupil's 
power  must  be  earnestly  and  perseveringly  exerted  upon  his  work. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  drawing  will  become  the  important 
educational  instrumentality  that  it  may  be  made. 

Working  in  company  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  task  may 
be  given  out,  the  mode  of  performing  it  stated,  and  then  followed  at 
the  same  time,  from  point  to  point,  by  all.  This  trains  to  intelligent, 
orderly  and  regular  labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  all  possi- 
ble means  should  also  be  tried  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  and  to  conciliate  their  love  of  it. 

DBTAILa. 

1.  JSlementary  Drawing, 

a.  Should  elementary  drawing  follow  geometry,  or  geometry  draw- 
ing f  Neither,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  order  of  study  of  the 
two  subjects  must  often  be  very  different  .  Geometry  considers  the 
tiiangle  before  the  square ;  while  in  drawing,  many  squares  may  be 
considered  before  many  triangles  are.  And  much  that  pertains  to 
geometry  is  of  no  importance  to  drawing.  For  it  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  portion  of  geometry  which  is  of  use  in 
drawing,  is  studied  during  intuitional  instruction,  and  therefore  long 
before  drawing  is  commenced.  Such  points  are,  ability  to  recognize 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  a  circle,  &c  1  find  no  use  in  connecting 
geometry  with  drawing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  repeat  while 
drawing  the  fundamental  forms,  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates 
to  them.  This  will  aid  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the  case,  and 
is'  to  be  recommended. 

&.  There  are  elementary  exercises  which  consist  in  drawing  right 
and  curved  lines  by  the  children  together  by  beat,  large  free  lines,  if 
possible  with  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  These  exercises  are 
of  great  importance ;  they  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  time  with 
such  others  as  require  the  closest  care,  and  where  therefore  tlie  pupil 
is  working  more  by  himself  and  in  detail.* 

c.  Exercises  in  estimating  the  lengths  of  such  straight  lines  as  may 
be  found  at  hand,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may,  from  time  to 

J-»--  -       -  -       -       I  1^1   -IT ^^- • ' " ' ■ 

*  The  oppoeition  of  many  of  Peter  Scbmid's  pupila  to  this  class  of  ezerciaee,  baa  for  a  long 
time  been  mach  lesa  violent  Ramsaaer  says.  **  Brief  and  definite  orders,  and  prompt  and 
nnimerropted  work  according  to  them,  regulated  by  keeping  time,  will  accomplish  an  lofln* 
ita  amoant  of  good  in  acqairing  any  kind  of  manual  skill  where  practice  ia  the  thing  required. 
While  on  this  point,  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  applied  art  of  writing.  Markwordt,  of  Ber- 
Hn.  practices  much  in  large  free  strokes.  A  great  part  of  the  so-called  ^  American  method  in 
writing.'  k1«>  consists  of  large  free  movements  in  unison ;  and  the  results  are  an  evidently 
food,  that  the  lystem  is  daily  coming  more  into  use." 
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time,  be  introdaced  between  the  drawing  exercises  proper,  but  should 
not  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  In  arranging  the  subjects  for  practice,  the  objective  and  subjec 
tive  order  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  united.  According  to  th« 
purely  scientific  or  objective  arrangement  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
the  equilateral  triangle  should  come  before  the  rectangle;  but  in 
drawing  the  order  should  be  difierent,  because  the  latter  is  much  the 
easiest  to  draw.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pentagon  and  octagon.  A 
course  of  instruction  arranged  with  reference  to  subjective  principles 
maj,  it  is  true,  at  first  seem  disorderly  rather  than  orderly ;  but  a 
more  acute  vision  will  discern  the  "  red  thread  "  which  leads  through 
the  whole. 

2.   Copying, 

a.  Subjects  beautiful  in  themselves  should  be  selected  for  copying. 
For  example,  a  finely  formed  vase  should  be  selected  rather  than  a 
common  kettle.  The  faculties  used  in  drawing  will  be  as  well  trained 
by  one  as  by  the  other,  while  the  former  is  of  greater  value  in  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  beauty. 

6.  For  beauty  of  execution,  only  the  very  best  designs  are  suffic- 
iently good ;  those  only  moderately  well  done  can  not  go. 

c:  For  the  purpose  of  working  in  classes  together,  the  use  of  de- 
signs large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class — those  made  to  be 
hung  up — ^is  much  to  be  recommended.  An  industrious  teacher  will 
even,  if  necessary,  prepare  such  himself 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  design  on  the 
blackboard.  Hippius  says,  ^  The  children  can  see  the  drawing  con- 
structed ;  can  watch  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  can  obtain 
more  thorough  ideas  as  to  apprehension  of  objects.  They  should 
themselves  proceed  to  imitate  these  drawings,  which  should  be  suited 
to  their  capacities,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  manipulation  of  tlie  work 
should  be  such  as  to  serve  a&  a  model  to  the  children ;  the  teacher 
locating  in  the  proper  places  the  necessary  initial  points,  in  a  careful, 
I  had  almost  said  a  learner-like  manner.  When  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  is  complete,  it  should  be  analyzed,  and  understood  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  relations  of  itself  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts 
among  themselves.  After  this  mode  of  intuitional  study  has  been 
sufficiently  practiced,  the  teacher  should  again  go  through  with  the 
process  of  drawing  the  figure,  as  it  were  in  his  thoughts,  by  dictating 
the  work  point  by  point.  At  the  same  time  he  should  pass  round 
among  the  benches,  directing  and  assisting  wherever  necessary,  re- 
proving or  praising,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  all  the  pupils  in  cheer 
ful  activity. 
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d.  Eren  wh«B  ihe  children  draw  each  hy  himself,  after  small  sep- 
arate originals,  they  should  often  be  made  to  draw  their  copies  on 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in  freedom  of 
conception. 

e.  With  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  purpose  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  pupils  to  sketch  many  objects 
with  few  strokes,  than  to  occupy  the  same  time  over  a  few  drawings, 
more  elaborated.  But  the^  latter  should  not  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  best  mode  is  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  work, 
and  to  draw  between  or  along  with  the^e  many  sketches  not  so  much 
finished  in  detail  as  full  of  meaning. 

/.  For  copying,  more  reference  should  bi9  had  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren than  was  the  case  in  elementary  drawing.  Thus,  architectural 
subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  boys,  and  beautiful  vases  for  the 
girls ;  weapons  for  the  former,  flowers  for  the  latter,  d^c.  One-sided- 
ness  in  selection  should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  girls  should  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  higher  departments 
of  architecture,  and  the  boys  the  characteristics  of  leaves  and  fruit. 
In  short,  to  repeat  the  principle  once  more,  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
forms  which  the  school  shoukl  prepare  its  pupils  to  comprehend. 

3.  Inventive  Drawing. 

a.  This  may  be  practiced  both  upon  spontaneous  conceptions  and 
upon  real  things.  In  either  case,  the  pupil  may  be  required  either  to 
complete  a  design,  to  decorate  it^  to  vary  it,  or  wholly  to  invent  it. 
For  instance, 

1.  Ideal  representations.  Completion — to  draw  the  whole  of  some 
figure  from  half  or  a  third  of  it  Decoration — to  ornament  a  rectan- 
gle with  lines  all  converging  to  its  center.  Variation — to  change  a 
r^ular  octagon  into  an  irregular  one.  Entire  invention — to  draw  a 
group  of  equilateral  triangles  and  decorate  them  at  pleasure. 

2.  Real  objects.  Completion — to  draw  a  window,  having  one 
quarter  of  it  given.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  design  for  a  table 
top.  Variation — to  change  a  quadrangular  window  into  one  with 
curved  lines  at  the  top.  Invention — ^to  design  a  beautiful  trellised 
gate. 

The  usual  order  of  these  exercises  should  be,  first,  free  representa- 
tions of  real  objects,  together  with  drawing  mathematical  figures. 
Completing  a  design  is  usually  easier  than  decorating  it,  and  that 
again  than  varying  it;  while  absolute  invention  is  the  most  difiScult 
of  all.  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  these 
principles, 

ft.  Occadonally  an  entire  class,  or  at  least  a  section  of  it,  should 

16 
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work  together  at  invention.  I^  for  instanoe,  the  problem  is  to  decorate 
a  square,  the  children  may  step  up  to  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  and  work 
upon  a  square  drawn  upon  it.  This  will  furnish  many  opportunities 
for  remarks,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  each  pupil  will  benefit  all. 

c.  Sometimes  the  pupils  should  merely  sketch  their  conceptions 
without  completing  them ;  and  the  teacher  may  then  eritieise  the 
sketches.  In  this  way,  several  designs  may  be  sketched  at  one  lesson. 
The  slates  may  be  sometimes  exchanged  about  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  pupil  can  see  the  designs  of  all  the  others. 

d.  Invented  designs  which  are  to  be  finished  in  detul,  should  be 
approved  in  outline,  to  prevent  expending  hours  of  the  pupil's  labor 
on  a  design  which  may,  pArhaps,  at  last  be  rejected. 

4.  Drawing  from  Naturt. 

First,  as  to  geometrical  drawing  from  nature. 

a.  Either  actual  objects^  such  as  are  about  the  diildren,  should  be 
drawn,  such  as  doors,  gates,  trellises,  floors,  windows,  cupboards, 
stoves,  monuments,  d^c,  or  there  should  be  used,  as  Otto  very  judic- 
iously recommends,  an  apparatus  on  purpose,  by  means  of  which  all 
sorts  of  figures  can  be  set  up  together,  on  a  ledge  on  the  blackboard. 
The  drawing  may  either  be  of  the  natural  size  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
In  the  latter  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
justly  estimate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  reduced  objects. 

b.  Just  at  this  point  it  is  of  especial  importance  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning especially,  much  work  should  be  done'in  common.  Before  the 
children  put  pencil  to  paper,  they  must  fix  upon  all  the  relative  di- 
mensions, not  by  means  of  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  object,  but  of 
a  careful  survey  of  it  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  corrtetness.  When  all  the  estimates  have  been  made, 
the  teacher  may  name  the  dimenuons  before  the  class ;  and  then  they 
may  proceed  to  draw. 

c.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  tasks  to  be  perfi>rmed  at 
home.  ^  Draw  the  front  of  your  fitther's  house ;  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  See.  I  will  take  occasion  to  compare  the  drawings  with 
the  originals."    And  so  on. 

About  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  perspective  draw* 
ing,  perhaps  somewhat  as  follows : — 

a.  Practice  the  children  in  seeing  real  objects  in  a  perspective 
manner.  This  is  not  very  difficult,  and  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  pupil  what  perspective  is,  even  if  he  does  not  become  9bie  to  draw 
on  its  principles. 

b.  Perspective  may  be  taught  by  copying.  Perspective  designs 
may  be  given  to  be  copied,  arranged  in  a  progpresnve  manner,  and 
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inetrootioii  on  tlie  laws  of  perspective  may  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  method  of  Soldan,  Warraholz,  and  others;  and  is  not 
liable  to  any  weighty  objections. 

e.  Exercises  both  on  copying  and  seeing  should  be  practiced. 

d.  Drawing  from  real  objects  should  be  pracUced,  either  by  sectioB 
of  the  class  at  once,  or  singly. 

Drawing  is  of  course  a  more  useful  exercise  than  m^re  seeing ;  and 
drawing  from  real  bodies  is  better  than  from  another  drawing.  And 
it  is  better  to  display  the  article  to  be  drawn  conveniently  upon  a 
table  for  one,  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  scholars,  than  to  elevate  it 
somewhere  for  the  whole  class  to.  draw  from. 

The  circumstances  must  govern  in  each  particular  case.  I  would 
however  have  some  exercises  in  seeing,  in  every  school  where  draw- 
ing is  practiced  at  all.  I  add  a  few  hints  for  such  as  have  proceeded 
far  enough  .to  draw  real  bodies. 

a.  To  complete  the  shading  of  what  is  drawn  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden.  The  common  schod  has  no  time  for  this,  if  the 
children  are  to  be  made  at  all  acquainted  with  perspective. 

b.  The  subjects  should  not  be  too  difficult ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
plaster  heads,  landscapes,  groups  of  animals.    The  principal  thing  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  comprehend  and  represent  with  ease  the  sim 
plest  perspective  appearances. 

c.  The  children  should  not  be  troubled  with  difficult  theories  of 
perspective,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  lestrictod  to  the 
brief  rule,  ''Draw  what  you  see."  Some  knofrledge  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  is  indispensable  for  the  moderately  and  less  capable 
pupils,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  means  of  aiding 
in  seeing  in  a  perspective  manner. 

d.  These  laws  of  perspective,  however,  should  not  be  given,  but 
discovered.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  tell  a  pupil  that  a  circular 
surface  or  thin  body  can  be  seen  as  a  straight  line,  and  then  tp  hold 
it  up  to  him  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  it. 

e.  The  most  practical  possible  application  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  common  school.  These 
should  be  joined  to  the  exerdses  on  cubes  and  prisms,  for  instance,  a 
drawing  of  a  chimney,  a  chest  of  drawers,  an  open  door,  drc. ;  and  the 
best  scholars  may  afterwards  draw  a  house,  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  Ac. 

5.  Outline  Sketching, 

a.  The  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  designing  pillars,  capi- 
tok,  and  similar  architectural  constructions.  They  belong  to  the 
industrial  schooL  The  business  of  the  common  school  is  limited  tp 
this:  1.  Geometrical  construction  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures;  2. 
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The  application  of  these  to  the  drawing  of  simple  sketches  and  ground- 
plans. 

b.  Great  skill  may  be  attained  in  this  kind  of  drawing,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  carried  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  instruments  which  the  chil- 
dren can  be  trusted  to  use.  Without  using  these,  the  practice  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

c.  The  use  of  the  circle  and  ruler  must  be  industriously  practiced, 
in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  it  Many  simple  problems 
should  be  given  out  for  using  them ;  as,  for  instance,  to  draw  four 
angles  one  after  another,  each  half  as  large  as  the  preceding ;  to  mag- 
nify to  many  times  its  own  size,  &o. 

d.  As  to  selecting  subjects  for  ground-plans  and  elevations,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service : — 

1.  Select  for  drawing,  a  plan, of  the  school  garden;  the  church- 
yard ;  of  some  building,  as  the  church ;  an  elevation  <^  the  school 
house,  dsc 

2.  Let  the  children  copy  some  plans,  ground-plans,  elevations,  ftc, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  doing  such 
work. 

8.  Let  each  pupil  himself  make  out  some  such  plans,  ground-plans 
or  elevations  of  his  Other's  house  or  garden,  Aw. 

D.     CottfM  0/  Study, 

This  is  rather  to  indicate  one  mode  of  arranging  the  work,  than  to 
be  followed  to  the  letter. 

1.  Commcn  schools  of  three  classes. — Drawing  should  be  practiced 
only  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  not  in  the  lower.  It  is  safe 
to  calculate  that  children  of  at  least  three  different  grades  are  always 
to  be  found  in  each  class ;  so  that  divisions  must  be  made.  More 
than  two  such  divisions  are  usually  too  many,  as  experience  indi- 
cates. Thus  each  class  will  have  a  two  year's  course,  and  each  pupil 
will,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  study  where  the  whole  section  works 
together,  go  twice  through  one  of  th%ha1ves  of  the  course. 

a.  Middle  class, — Here  it  will  be  well  to  permit  the  capacity  and 
industry  and  progress  of  each  pupil  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
course  he  shall  go  twice  through  with.  The  course  should  be  as 
follows : — 

First  half— 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Lines,  angles,  the  easiest  divisions  of 
lines  and  angles,  the  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  square,  rhombus, 
rhomboid,  equilateral  triangle.  Straight  and  curved  lines  together^ 
by  beat. 
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2.  Copying.  Tlie  simplest  forms  with  straight  lines,  partly  repre- 
sentations of  real  things,  partly  variations  of  fundamental  forms. 

8.  Invention.  Hie  easiest  exercises  in  completing  and  varying 
forms ;  usually  to  be  executed  in  common. 

4.  Banning  of  estimating  dimensions ;  usually  of  those  where  one 
of  the  dimensions  to  be  estimated  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
others. 

5.  Examination  of  tilie  model  drawings. 
Second  half-^ 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Continuation  of  the  division  of  lines  and 
angles.  The  regular  hexagon.  The  regular  octagon.  Different 
curves  on  straight  lines,  and  half  and  quarter-  circles.  Irregular  poly- 
gons; waving,  serpentine  and  spiral  lines;  the  circle,  ellipse  and 
oval.    Curved  strokes  together,  by  beat 

2.  Copying.  In  the  first  half  year  of  designs  with  straight  lines 
only ;  in  the  second,  of  those  with  curved  and  crooked  lines.  The 
straight  lines  should  always  be  in  simple  combinations ;  the  curved 
ones  in  connection  with  straight  ones;  and  easy  flowers  and  fruit 
given  only  to  the  most  capable  of  the  children. 

8.  Invention.  Tasks  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  no  designs  of 
real  objects  yet  to  be  permitted. 

4.  Drawing  from  nature.  Very  easy  elevations ;  and  only  to  be 
practiced  as  a  secondary  exercise. 

5.  Study  of  model  drawings. 

0.  Estimating  dimensions ;  partiy  with  and  partiy  without  the  use 
of  the  legal  measures  of  siase  and  distance. 

h.  Upper  ciau. — ^Here  the  scheme  must  be  a  littie  more  carefully 
arranged.  I  suppose  the  children  to  draw  in  perspective  only  during 
the  last  year  of  school,  and  then  during  both  lessons ;  so  that  their 
copying  and  inventive  drawing  must  be  done  at  home.  The  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  again,  should  form  one  section,  (Section  1,) 
and  those  of  eleven  and  twelve  another,  (Section  2.)  Then  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :<— 

1.  From  Easter  to  St  John's  day.  For  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing; exercises  in  copying  and  invention.  Section  1,  perspective;  first 
beginning. 

2.  From  St  John^s  day  to  Miohselmas.    Section  2,  off-hand  draw 
ing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.    Section  1,  perspective,  continued. 

3.  From  Michslmas  to  Christmas.  Section.  2,  outiine  sketching ; 
geometrical  constructions ;  but  for  the  girls  instead,  <^-hand  drawing. 
Section  1,  perspective,  further  continued. 

4   From  Christmas  to  Easter.    Section  2,  outiine  sketching ;  gTx>und- 
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plans,  and  in  off-band  drawing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.    Sec- 
tion 1,  perspective,  concluded. 

Observation$  on  the  foregoing  plan. 

1.  In  the  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  so  employed  tbat  the  teacher 
may  busy  himself  mostly  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  be  quite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exercises,  in  copying  es- 
pecially, can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  each  individual  scholar. 

2.  In  the  second  quarter.  Section  2  will  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  work  by  themselves  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  may 
thus  be  spent  in  introducing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
elevations.  The  pleasant  summer  days  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  pupils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  may  execute  many  drawings.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter, Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawing  easy  buildings  in  perspective,  in 
the  open  air. 

3.  The  third  quarter  will  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  circle 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  years  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assist  those  of  eleven^  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
autumn  days  with  Section  1.  But  if  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  Section  2  alone,  he  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again,  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  learning  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  hues  not  straight  Section  2  will  take  up  off-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention ;  and  some  ground-plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

6.  The  exercises  in  copying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  begun  in  the  middle  class,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced.  The  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objeots.  No 
teacher  who  pursues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  fail 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.  Comtnon  schools  of  two  classes, 

a.  Lower  class.  If  the  pupil  remains  five  years  in  this  class,  he 
should  draw  during  the  last  two.  Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  in  one  section ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  year's  course.  The  course  should  include  all  the  first  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  class  of  a  school  of  three  classes. 

b.  Upper  dass.    Here  there  are  many  difficultieB.    I  shall  sup- 
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pose  two  sections  to  be  formed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twice  through  the  course.  The  lower  section  should  draxr 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
school  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  draw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  intricate;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
affords  very  little  aid  on  this  subject 

8.  Common  schoolt  of  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  school  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  hist  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

E.    MiseeUaneeus  Observations, 

1.  Beware  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
felsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  than  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive 
drawings,  Apc.,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  care- 
fully finished,  thrown  away  at  last. 

3.  Avoid  all  luxury,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  Sec  The  children  should  understand  the  necessary  truth  that 
man  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupib  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  m  a  mo- 
ment the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment 

**  Aec  honetUy  t  Let  your  ezainiiiatloii  be  a  proof,  not  of  what  your  pow«n  as  an  artin 
•re,  bot  of  what  yon  can  do,  ae  a  teaeber,  Uuroofh  the  eflbrts  of  yoor  poplli.  Honor  troth ; 
and  ebe  will  honor  tbae  In  tnni."—ll#iplM« 
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5.  The  Birietest  care  shouM  be  taken  to  make  the  children  sit  eor- 
rectlj  while  drawing;  for  carelessness  in  this  particular  will  very 
easily  lead  to  crookedness  in  weakly  children.  It  is  a  great  evil  for 
the  pupil  even  to  turn  constantly  towards  the  right  hand  to  look  at 
the  design  to  be  copied.  A  conscientious  teacher  will  use  every 
means  of  avoiding  such  habits. 

6.  The  pupils  must  be  protected  from  too  bright  sunshine,  by  cur* 
tains  or  some  equivalent  means. 

7.  All  conversation  should  be  strictly  forbidden  during  the  drawing 
lesson.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  looking  off  from  the 
work  which  is  inseparable  from  whispering,  interferes  with  and  de- 
feats the  comprehension  of  the  design  and  success  in  reproducing  it. 

8.  The  frequent  use  of  India  rubber  is  decidedly  to  be  prevented. 
This  is,  in  many  schools,  practiced  to  a  miserable  extent;  no  drawing 
being  finished  without  having  been  rubbed  out  in  every  part,  nobody 
knows  how  many  times.  Instruct  the  pupil  in  a  truly  elementary 
manner,  teach  him  to  apprehend,  make  him  work  with  attention  and 
care,  and  away  with  the  India  rubber ! 

9.  Whatever  work  is  given  to  the  children  to  be  done  at  home, 
must  invariably  be  shown  and  examined  when  completed. 

10.  If  possible,  let  the  most  skillful  pupils  be  employed  as  aasist- 
ants  in  instruction. 


INSTBUCTION  IN  SINGINO. 

*T  DJI.   B.  HBimOBBU 


I.   DiriNITIONI. 

Br  singing  we  understand  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  as  ac- 
complished by  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  sue- 
cession,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  2,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  of 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  This  department  is  called 
Bhythm. 

8.  Loudness  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  the 
church,  solo,  choral,  ^c,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unisoji  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  is 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys'  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music. 

Several  of  the  Acuities  are  exerted  in  sin^ng.  The  singer  is  con- 
<)emed,  first,  with  words.  These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  be  composes  them  himself,  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  re^NToduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  words, 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  considered ;  and  use  is 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  fiuicy, 
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and  the  sense  of  beauty.    And  in  reproducing  these  words,  besides 
the  above  faculties,  the  voice  is  employed. 

Secondly,  the  singer  is  concerned  with  musical  tones.  And  these 
also  he  must  learn,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  he 
himself  composes  them),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  these 
tones,  he  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  secondly 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  aesthetic  character,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautiful.  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  musical  faculties;  the  latter,  by  the  &ncy  .and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memory,  and  the  powers 
of  apprehending  and  of  reproducing  sounds — usually  termed  the  ear ; 
and  also  the  rhythmical  faculty,  or  &culty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that ' 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudness  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  intuition  of  sounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  Acuities,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  written 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  besides  the  musical 
&culties,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  aflfair  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  the 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  represents  feeling ;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  indicates  a 
condition  which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  the  singer,  and  can 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  war-songs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  the  singing  is  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  differ- 
efat  kinds  and  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
faculties  are  quiescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  grief  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  b  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults.  Jean  Paul  says,  '*  Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  for  they 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it'' 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  this 
art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great;  its 

pleasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 

— — ^^^— ^— —  I  .      ■ ^____^__ 

*  **  The  mofC  JojoQfl  of  Jo/i,  miiiie."-^JDB|ptfodb. 
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humblest  too(  if  the  oocnpanto  only  kxiow  how  to  introdace  them 
there. 

Singing  also  prodncee  an  artistic  transfer  of  the  consciousness,  not 
as  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  bnt  into  an  excitement  of  a 
sort  at  first  strange,  but  which  becomes  natural  through  the  influence 
of  the  singing.  Thus  a  cheerful  song  enlivens  the  sad ;  a  spirited  one 
refreshes  the  weary;  and  a  derotional  one  gathers  together  the 
thoughts,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulses  of  outward 
occupations,  and  elevates  them  to  God*  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obviously  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  transitory  pleasure, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  circumstances,  again,  no  stimulus,  no  excitement  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary ;  the  heart  itself  is  **  full  of  a  thousand  feel- 
itags,'*  and  they  overflow  in  song.  'A  victorious  army  sings  a  Te 
Deum  ;  the  mournful  choir  laments  the  fallen ;  a  rich  harvest  blessing 
opens  the  lips  in  joyful  hymns;  friends  departing  to  distant  lands 
mournfully  sing  a  departing  song;  a  Christian  congregation  joyously 
shouts  its  inspiriting  hosanna  to  the  Lord ;  an  anguished  and  stricken 

«  A  remarkable  htiteiiet  of  this  nature  la  related  In  flehnbcrt'a  •*  BUionf  %f  <*«  SouW'  of 
the  preacher  Ktthie  of  Berlia,  who  Waa  freed,  bj  Ueteoing  to  a  devotional  eoog,  from  an  eg- 
onlsinf  fear  of  an  apparently  neceeeary  operation  upon  hie  eje ;  a  reealt  which  aleo  had  such 
a  &Torable  Inllnence  npon  the  eje,  that  the  operation  waa  found  nnneceanry. 

**  And  I  cno  tealiiy,"  eaya  Lather,  **  which  alao  experience  demonatratea,  that  after  the  holy 
word  of  Ood,  nothing  ia  ao  food,  and  ao  higblj  to  be  pnJaed  and  ftimed,  aa  mnaic ;  and  that 
for  the  reaaon  that  it  ia  a  controller  of  all  the  voveittenta  of  the  human  heart,  aad  has  soeh  a 
power  oter  it,  that  men  are  often  goremed  and  orereome  by  it,  as  by  a  master." 

Acoustics,  so  for  aa  I  know,  does  not  yet  account  for  the  foct  that  we  feel  pleasure  in  hear- 
tog  chords,  and  displeasure  at  dlacords.  We  know  that  musical  tones  are  produced  by  rifu* 
kr  atmospheric  Tibrations,  and  that  all  vibrations  of  aliquot  parte  chord.  If  two  or  more 
tonea  sound  together,  either  the  atmoepheric  waTes  coincide  and  strengthen  each  other,  or 
ttiey  obitmct  and  destroy  each  other.  These  promotions  or  obstructions  evidently  comma* 
nieale  themselTes  through  the  ear  to  the  nenrons  eastern  and  the  mind,  in  one  caee  In  a  man- 
ner promoting  their  natural  action,  and  therefore  pleaaant ;  in  the  other.  In  a  manner  bb- 
•tneting  it,  and  therefore  unpleasant.  The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  impreesions  we  call  a 
oonsonance  or  chord,  the  latter  a  dlaeonance  or  diacord.  By  the  use  of  both,  the  artist  com* 
mnnleates  to  us  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  soul,  in  an  Immediate  manner ;  and  by  the  aohring 
of  dissonances,  which  conclades  a  contest  of  tones,  he  communicatee  that  excitement  which 
always  follows  the  eonversioQ  of  grief  into  Joy. 

But  more  than  this,  acoustics  can  not  at  present  tell  ua  Music  has  not  only  scientific  but 
fijehofogical  abysses :  and  no  psychologist,  eren  though  Ukewiee  learned  io  art,  haayet  been 
able  to  penetrate  them.  But  th^  exist,  because  the  composer's  eleTstion  into  pure  feeling, 
Into  the  feeling  of  the  harmony  of  hie  own  inner  nature  with  the  world  of  sound,  exists.  <*It 
is,"  saya  Prof  Grsssmann  of  Stettin,  in  his  excellent  treatise  oo  ^Aeomtiett"  (Stettin,  1837,  p. 
86,)  **  the  joyful  or  eorrowfVil  emotion,  which  we  feel  withio  ourselTes  in  a  truly  physical  and 
real  manner ;  and  again,  it  la  the  pulse  of  our  ow  n  heart,  the  deepeet  longing  of  our  breast,  which 
takea  ftiU  poaseseion  of  nature,  and  la  i^ven  back  sgain  to  ua  through  musical  (onea ;  so  that 
we  may  feel  oorselves  to  be  no  fongcr  indlTidualised,  hot  aunk  again  within  the  depths  of  ths 
unlTersal  life.  This  most  secret  and  profound  emotion  within  us,  by  a  wonderlhl  qrmpathy, 
nrouoea  even  the  least  stlmuiable  portlone  of  our  nature,  and  leads  us  into  joy  or  grief,  inso- 
much  that  we  can  hear,  sounding  back  to  us,  the  most  secret  tremors  of  the  soul;  asif  nators 
were  calling  to  us,  *  1  nndentand  thy  profoandest  dssirea;  I  partake  of  thy  pleasure  and  thy 
sorrow.'  »* 
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heart  cries  ont  of  the  depths,  in  lowly  penitence.  Song  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  feelings ;  and  human  nature  is  under  a  profound  neces- 
sitj  to  speak  in  this  language.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  story 
of  **  John  the  Soap-boiler,*^  but  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  that  of  Ohristianity.f 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  npon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
is  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song.J  Fh>m  the  battle-songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day ;  from  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  chorals 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remembered  that  it 
operates,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religious  feelings,  upon 
the  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  nature. 
Song  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beautiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
Good.§ 

n.      CBARAOTKft,  POSFOtK,  IMPORTANCK,  AND  NKCMnTT  OV  nmUOTION  IN  fllMOIlia. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  is  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itself.  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  wordB  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1 .  Understanding  and  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ing, reading,  understanding ;  or  expression. 

2.  Understanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melody, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises. 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper ;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  the  same  for  singing  and  language. 

*  I  wlU  quote  one  ■Imllar  Mse  from  mj  own  ezperleoee.  lo  eaeh  of  the  roome  of  a  ■ehool, 
the  claM  was  In  the  habit  of  befiiinlnf  their  daily  work  wKh  a  short  momioff  aoof •  The 
mingling  of  different  tunes  and  modes  sounded  lU  without ;  and  as  eireumstanees  did  not 
permit  all  the  classes  to  be  assembled  together  for  a  common  morning  derotlonal  exercise,  it 
was  decided  that  only  one  class  should  sing  at  a  time,  each  In  its  turn,  a  prajer  being  offtred 
In  each  of  the  other  rooms.  But  after  a  short  time  all  the  pupils  petitioned  lor  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  custom,  alleging  that  It  was  Imposalble  fbr  them  to  begin  their  work  without 

sbigiQg* 

t »  When  Christianity  had  awakened  the  life  of  the  feelings,  and  had  supplied  It  with  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  existence,  humanity  could  find  only  in  music  a  sufflciog  mode  of  ezprassion, 
and  thus  was  gained  a  new  Christian  BTt."-'^*^9tkftie$  ofH^atc,"  by  Dr.  Hand,  1837. 

X  "  By  the  influence  which  music  exerts  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  It  operates  most  powerftaliy 
upon  the  character/'— JTocAer's  *'  Mtuic  in  the  Chunk,** 

f  Klopstock  said  to  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  ^MJarninu  Bjfnm,"  that  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man ;  for  that  he  bad  killed  more  than  fifty  thousand  GermaniL  What  then  might  bt 
Mid  of  KOrner,  Arndt,  Schenkendorf,  and  others  1    Henry  the  Lion's  motto  was 


**  Fight  without 
Can  not  be  strong." 
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They  secure  for  the  pupil  a  store  of  imaginatious  and  thoughts ;  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  they  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
fancy,  and  the  aesthetic  faculties. 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  instruction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tones,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  &culties,  without  whose  cultivation  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible ;  and  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  aesthetic  faculties,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observation,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  the  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
developed  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  also,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  the  substantial  educational  influences  of 
singing.  It  is  likewise  in  a  high  degree  adapted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing the  child  toward  what  is  beautiful,  good'  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  tor  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is  so  important  for  the  common 
schools,  which  afe  themselves  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  all  the  rest,  in  a  manner  not  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  special  influences  of  singing  as 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  of  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptly  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  others.  In  short,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  pupil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  himself;  or  at  least  a  community  of  action  is  not  indispensable. 
But  the  study  of  singing  puts  a  close  and  strict  constraint  upon  all 
the  class  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  sense.f 

*  ^  Motlc,  bj  H»  rhythm  and  Ume,  Imbaee  the  fceliagt  with  a  regulated  harmony.  80 
highly  did  the  Greeka  Talae  maaic,  and  in  bo  many  ways  did  they  practice  it,  that  the  ex- 
preflrion  a  **  muaical  man"  waa  eqatTalent  to  oun  of  a  **  ealtltatcd  man."  Tliey  therefore  be* 
atowed  the  extrem^'et  care  upon  thia  study,  which  waa  deaigned  to  unite  in  a  beautiful  habi* 
tode,  readineaa,  openneaa,  clrcnmapection.  and  a  moat  powerAil  mental  dlacipline.  *'  PedO' 
gogy  OM  a  asfiCem/'  (XNs  FUdagcgik  aU  Ayafcm,)  6y  Dr,  Karl  HotrnkrimM,  184). 

t  '*  A  diofar  la  Uka  an  aaioelatlon  of  bratherai  It  opeoa  the  heart ;  and  in  the  itreama  of 
soqg  they  ftel  themsalTea  to  have  but  one  aool  and  one  heart"— JJercfcr. 
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And  lastly ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  good  instniction  in  «nging, 
by  developing  the  pupiFB  finculties  for  rhytlim,  accent,  and  melody  in 
spefiking,  renders  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  increasing  efforts  at 
present  being  made  to  elevate  the  style  of  reading  above  the  repul- 
sive sing-song  practiced  in  so  many  of  the  ancient  schools. 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  common  schods,  I  may  not  inappropriately 
qnote  the  following  authoritative  opinions : 

Muio  is  a  means  of  coltare  lo  heahhfal  tot  wate  and  soal,  so  powerfoHy  pro- 
motive of  virtue  and  godliness,  that  we  are  bound  to  train  our  yoath  in  it  with  oon- 
•cientioosnees  and  dignity,  zeal  and  perseveranoe.  Nagbu. 

Moaic  may  be  considered  a  department  of  man's  intellectual  life,  whioh  he  can 
not  omit  withoat  restricting  and  Weakening  himself.  It  is  one  of  those  intellectual 
endowments  by  means  of  whioh  he  is  to  become  oonscious  of,  and  joyful  in  the 
world,  himself,  and  his  mental  life.  Marr. 

Even  if  the  young  are  unable  to  attain  to  any  importsnt  grade  of  arttstio  power, 
musio  deserves,  on  aoconut  of  its  educational  value,  as  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
power  of  influencing  the  mind  and  the  heart,  one  of  the  highest  places  as  a 
department  of  study.  Natorp. 

m.      ArPUCAflON  or  TBB  general  rRINCIPLBS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGINOb 

A.     Two  Couroet;  their  relation. 

The  instruction  in  singing  should  be  both  fonnal  (disdplinary)  and 
material  (efficient  in  the  study  itself.)    These  two  purposes  require : 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises ;  an  elementary  course. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  &c. ;  a  singing  course. 

The  former  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  prin- 
ciples, and  a  mastery  of  them ;  and  the  Utter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  We  may  lay  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure 
these  objects,  the  following  principles : 

The  elementary  course  should 

1.  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Include  all  the  elementary  tones. 

8.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progression. 
And  the  singing  course  should 

1.  Also  last  daring  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school. 

.  3.  Include  nothing  which  is  not  significant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  ^nd  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be .  the  relation  of  these 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  coarse  precede  the  other  f  In  this  case,  the 
ohildren  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises, 
without  singing;  and  for  a  long  period  together;  for  the  elementary 
course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  third  principles  jost  laid  down 
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respecting  it,  could  not  be  oondaded  for  weeks  and  months ;  which 
woaH  Tiolate  the  first  principle  relating  to  the  singing  course,  and 
also  the  first  relative  to  tibe  ^enoentary  course. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  waj  of  accomplishing  this,  seems  to  be,  to  applj 
in  the  singing  course,  the  prin<jples  learned  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  rdating 
to  both  courses.  It  is  evidently  imposttUe,  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  ezeieises,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  beauty,  and  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child's  life.* 

There  is  therelbre  no  mode  left»  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independently,  parallel 
with  the  elementary  course.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
**  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  P'  and  on  ^e  king's  birthday, ""  God 
save  the  King,"  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  progression  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  K  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  fh>m 
the  mstruction  in  sii^ng. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  How  then  shall  the  children  be  taught  to 
sing  ?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers.  Those  who  can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so  f  and  he  who  can  do  more,  should  do  more ; 
whether  he  can  only  follow  in  a  general  mannw  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whether  he  can  -  sing  strictly  and 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupils  should  in  good  season  receive  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Then  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Such  is  both  the  andent  and  modem  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  singing  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice ?  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altogether  prevent  singing  with 
a  due  feeling  of  the  expression  ? 

*  At  the  Martln'a  Foundation  in  Erfart,  as  appeara  bytho  Rtienlah  ^Gaxetttt"  (RheinUek* 
BUtttr,)  VoL  VI.|  No.  3,  p.  273,  all  tbo  aonca  are  learned  by  rote,  without  notes ;  that  ia  to 
■ay,  without  aoj  artletie  and  methodical  gradation  in  their  order.  It  ia  stated  a  little  further 
on  (p.  2B6,)  thHt  the  director  of  that  institution  often  spends  as  much  as  a  fortnight  In  search- 
iof  and  referrtag ,  and  years  in  corresponding,  to  find  a  suitable  song  or  melody,  **  becaose  he 
subordinates  the  religious  Instruction  entirely  to  that  in  singing;"  and  ** rejects  all  songs 
which  are  not  good  In  text  and  melody,  in  every  particular."  I  would  inquire  how  long  his 
researches  and  his  correspondence  would  be,  If  he  should  hsive  reference,  In  additioo.  to  any- 
thing like  syateaBsllc  progrces  t 
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To  this  I  maj  replj : 

The  proUem  which  the  child  must  aoWe  in  order  to  nog  with 
proper  expression,  is  usually  stated  thus :  To  be  able  to  sing  a  oboral 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  do 
you  know  what  is  required  for  this  f  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  learn  to  solve ;  because  it  has 
not  pleased  God  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  power  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupils  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  careAiUy  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers ;  jHich  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
Mow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  you  hear  of,  or  even  think  you  have  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in*a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  dose  examination  you 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  unsatailaotory  and 
crippled,  such  as  the  following : 


How 


Inight  -  ly    glows    the 


mom  -  ing 


or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  is,  the)  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  while  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  the  notes ;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,  who 
sing  after  them  unintelligenUy,  by  ear. 

But  again,  what  does  '^  mecbanicaP  mean  ?     Where  does  it  begin, 

*  TIm  Ktalt  of  tnj  obienratloiM  upon  more  than  a  thoanad  puplb  of  ttie  moat  Tuioiit 
•f  M  and  grades  of  developmenti  la  aa  ibllowa : 

Memory  of  tones,  ia  unlvereaL 

A  certain  aeoae  of  tonea,  without  any  clear  Intoltloo  of  tonaa,  la  qnlta  treqnam. 

ComprehenaSon  of  tone,  and  certainty  In  it,  qnlte  rare. 

And  these  conclusionB  are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  **  Rheni§h  Oanettej** 
(Vol.  X.,  No.  3,)  of  an  article  on  Inatmction  in  singing,  t^  Karow  :  **Tor  singing,  aa  well  aa 
for  muaic  generally,  certain  natural  endowments  are  necessary,  and  one  destitute  of  these, 
wbaterer  hia  effbrta,  will  not  learn  to  sing.  We  may  compate  that,  of  the  singing  clasaea  in  the 
aehoola,  the  following  proportiona  will  be  fonnd ;  of  eighty  children,  ten  will  become  Tery 
skillful  and  competent  singers ;  twenty  others,  not  distinguished,  bat  stili  competent ;  Sto 
and  twenty  othera,  will  aing  weH  enuu^  with  the  rest,  but  not  in  solo,  aa  they  will  depend 
npon  the  reat ;  twenty  othera  will  not  trouble  themaeWea  with  the  notea,  but  will  aIng  only  by 
ear ;  and  the  remaining  Sts  will  be  unable  to  aing,  being  deftctire  in  ear  or  Toiee^  or  both/* 
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and  where  do<>8  it  end  ?  A,  sings  an  air  wholly  by  ear,  while  B  flings 
it  by  the  notes,  by  his  comprehensioD  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  be  said,  learns  mechanically.  B,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  learns  mechanically.  0,  again,  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  all  the  intervals,  sings  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  does  not  under- 
stand what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically.  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the^laws  of 
their  connection : — he  sings  mechanically  too.  Lastly  comes  E ; 
whose  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too  1  The  truth  is  simply 
this ; — children  will,  and  ought  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerful,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  they 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  that  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuition  of  the  melodic  interval  ?  Each  one  of  our  faculties  is 
from  God,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  ovm  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  it! 

B.    Content*  and  Management  of  the  ttoo  Coursee  coneidered^  further, 

I.    Generally:  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  After  that  time, 
however,  they  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
eomplex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  however  necessaty  both  for  formal  and  substantial  reasons, 
that  written  music  be  invariably  taught  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  execution  will  always  be 
freer  in  character  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachere  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  others  maintain  from 
their  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hindrance,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  singing,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  written  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages ; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  note. 

The  instruction  should  be  by  means  of  actual  vision*    The  repie- 

aentafcion  of  sounds  by  notea  is  the  metihod  most  obvious  to  the  eye, 
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and  therefore  unconditionally  to  be  preferred.    Compare  the  following 
two  modee  of  writing  an  air: 


Ab=l 


e 


II 


cr^N^cft^ 


Thoee  exceptionally  able  pupils  who  are.  now  and  then  found  in 
every  school,  can,  according  to  all  e;q)erienoe,  sing  with  equal  ease 
from  notes  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  much 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unless  they  are  drilled  in  a  quantity  of  unmeaning 
rhythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  variety 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
&culty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  sing  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  that  degree  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  if 
not  permanently,  left  to  practice  singing  by  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  themselves,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  the 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  the  preceding  one,  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  clear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  so  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  get 
none  except  utterly  indeterminate  information  from  theoL  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some  assistance;  it  represents  to 
Irim  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  notes, 
t»  find  at  least  a  leading  sketch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  the  melody.  As  the  eye 
seises  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  connects  the  tones  with 
tliem ;  and  it  often  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afford  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupil 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  series,  and  pick  out  each  note, 
before  he  can  tell,  what  the  melody  is.    Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  the  key  of  G,  not  in  that  of  G, 
which  is  in  scarcely  any  collection  that  most  used. 

b.  With  respect  to  singing. 

Whatever  is  learned  by  children  should  be  learned  as  thoroughly 
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as  possible;  or  if  that  bas  not  been  the  case,  should  at  once  be  made 
M>.  What  is  defective  neither  educates  in  form  nor  in  substance; 
and  indeed  in  the  former  sense  it  is  positively  injurious.  One  third 
sung  too  flat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pause  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause;  &c 

In  every  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  purity  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representation,  observance  of  the  dy- 
namic marks,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  receive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfection  in  what  the  children  learn  must  especially  be  re- 
quired in  three  respects;  Firstly,  the  problems,  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupil's  grade  of  attainment;  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  tmbroken  progpression.  This  principle  is 
universally  known  and  yet  often  quite  disregarded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  difficult  is  selected  for  practice;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfigurement  of  musical  works  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors  ?  Often  vanity ; 
often  Ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  eveiy  case 
such  diredaons  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
is  &l8e,  or  to  remedy  it  No  pupil  can  arrange  the  succession  of 
problems  for  himself,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teacher. 
A  whole  class  may  perhaps  sing  an  interval  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
tation to  sing  it  higher  may  be  fruitless,  however  earnestly  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  see  what  the  interval  is.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  must  aid  them,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correctly. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  'pupil  is  conceded,  then 
thirdly,  the  teacher  must  insist  with  persevering  and  unbending  strict- 
ness, that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.  This  pro- 
oeeding  will  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 
him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.  Once  more,  therefore, 
endure  nothing  erroneous !  Every  thing  depends  upon  this.  He  is 
a  forlorn  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 
whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 
because  ^  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling."  That  proverb,  like 
many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it ;  and  he  who  can  not 
apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.  To  such  I  would 
say:  It  is  not  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walk;  it  is  by 

walking. 

jR«Ze«  for  praeiiee. 

As  important  aids  toward  singing  correctly  I  may  name  the 
Allowing: 
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1.  Uoless  tlie  contrary  is  striotlj  prescribed,  aiDg  witli  the  full 
strength  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  great  fault  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
duce a  good  full  tpne.  A  whispering,  lisping,  powerless  melody  is  never 
true.  But  loud  singing  is  not  screaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  be  used.  For- 
tunate is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 
church,  and  standing  around  the  organ,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 
and  perseverance.    That  will  be  worth  three  singing-lessons  a  week. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say: 

No  instrument.    Very  bad. 

Piano-forte.    Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.    Better  again. 

Violin.    In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.     Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  ah  instrument  occasions  such  crying  evils,  that  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself.  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing part-singing;  but  for  exercises  in  accent,  and  practicing  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  while  playing  the 
violin,  the  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms ;  it  can  be 
carried  about;  and  its  sharp  and  piercing  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  a  piano-forte,  or  of  a  small  school-organ.  The 
tones,  again,  can  be.  modified  upon  the  violin,  in  any  desired  way,  Ac 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Singing  with  an  accompani- 
ment is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.  A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  work,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  surely  without  accompaniment — a  capella.  The  same  ob- 
ject should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

8.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  movements  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  drc,  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up,  down ;  up,  right, 
down,  (fee,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  hand ;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4.  If  orthography  is  the  schoolmaster's  heaviest  cross,  enunciation 
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wliile  singing  is  certainly  one  of  the  second  rank.  Nothing  will  avail 
toward  this  end^  except  for  the  teacher  to  use  zealous  and  uninterniit* 
ting  strictness  with  the  children — no,  first  with  himself,  and  after- 
wards— with  himself  again,  and  after  that  with  the  children — in  the 
anunciation  of  everything  that  is  read  or  sung  in  the  school.* 

IL    In  particalar ;  and 

a.  Sementary  coarse.    This  should  include 

00.  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy- 
namic, and  harmonic  relations  of  tones;  exercises  in  hearing,  which, 
by  causing  the  pupil  to  note  by  written  marks  what  he  hears,  will 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music 

66.  Exerdses  in  singing;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic, 
dynamic,  and  harmonic  tone  formations.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  dynamic  exercises  and  vocal  exercises  proper,  in  the 
strict  sense ;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  the 
voice,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quickness.  Nor  can  the  haimonic  exercises  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compen- 
dious  dassifcation  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  2.  Rhythm.  3.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynamics. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
condnct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  skould 
extend  through  th«  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exercises  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  For  the  rest,  ^Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short**  There  are  many  things  which  must 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  scholars,  such  for  instance  as  the  minor 
key,  &c 

2.  The  elementary  course,  as  has  also  been  observed,  should  include 
all  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  harmonic  Harmony,  even  in  its 
elements,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training ;  and  is  also  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.    It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  view  of  music. 

8.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exercises 
should  proceed  without  any  intermission,  is  a  universal  one ;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  especial  importance,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here. 

4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  once  subjectively  and  objec- 


*Tbere«i«a  little  girl  who,  hi  a  lOofftoaprtaicwUeta  ah*  tad  loamad  ki  aehool,  Miif 
«  A  Mom-  out  of  bto  tf)«ll,  iprings  oat  the  tender  ehoot,"  (Sin  Mohr^  ^0  inateed  of  "  C> 
ward*  oat  ol)  Ac,**  {Bmpor^  ^e^)  and  when  told  that  the  letter  wee  the  correct  word,  she 
aotmfstd  that  her  teacher  knew  he«  aboot  that. 

Aiabi ;  a  boy  waa  aaked  what  thfj  aunf  in  eehool,  and  aald,  "  Tk€  Chanddier^"  (Der 
JtroNlMeftltr;)  bavinf  caoffat  that  aound  Inetead  of  the  word  **  Scale,"  iTVnUiter,) 
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lively.  To  arrange  it  wholly  objectively  is  unpedagogical ;  wholly 
subjectively,  impossible.  It  is  not  correct  to  pursue  one  department 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instance,  and  then  melody,  but  they  should 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portions ;  first  the  easiest  parts  of  all  the 
departments,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand,  then 
the  more  difficult  ones,  and  so  on.  But  this  subdivision  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  fear  of  losing  the  connection  of  what  is  taught. 

6,  The  different  departments  should  be  so  taught  that  some  one  of 
them  shall  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  yet  so  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  of  these 
requisites  follows  from  the  principle  of  taking  simple  things  before 
complex ;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children,  and  render  the  teaching 
substantial  and  significant.  If^  for  instance,  the  time  be  f,  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  major  common  chord  of  the  first,  there  may  result 
forms  like  this. 


sx 


«t^ 


And  words  may  be  set  to  such  phrases ;  as,  for  instance, 


Bise      up    from  your      pil-low,  for      cock-crow      is       past  I 

The  smaller  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  unpoetioal.  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  course  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  duly 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  in  the  singing  course.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  elements  secbndary. 

The  rule  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
time,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  should  be  kept 
while  studying  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  should  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  this  of  the  elements  of 
music^  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
ehild.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
drum ;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  its 
companion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exercises  very 
toon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  np  rhythm. 
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The  children's  miods  develop  all  parts  together;  and  therefore  the 
melodic  exercises  should  ^have  some  rhythmic  forms,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic ones  some  melodic  form* 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  be  from  things  to  their  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notes  should  first  be  played,  while 
the  children  beat  in  four-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
be  made  to  eighth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  be  told  them, 
and  its  representation  shown. 

7.  Even  daring  the  stage  of  singing  by  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
voice-exercises  should  be  given. 

8.  The  harmouic  element  should  be  as  much  as  possible  omitted 
from  the  melodic  exercises  at  this  stage*  It  should  only  be  intiH>- 
duoed  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exercises  of  this  period  should  be  arranged  with  very 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  the  ci^Mieities  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,  in  general,  consist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these : 


|''j^rlr  ^ 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  most  appropriately  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  little  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  wh}-  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

aa.  Construction  of  common  chords  or  triads  upon  the  first,  fifth 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

bb.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

ce.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fimdamental  musical 
chords: 


L 

V. 

I. 

L 

IV. 

L 

I. 

IV. 

I. 

V. 

L 

L 

V. 

L 

IV. 

L 

L 

IV. 

V. 

L 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  these  principles  must  be  brought 
It  by  means  of  actual  intdtion.    Mere  words  and  figures  would  be 
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entirely  useleflB.  The  children  muBt  hear  the  chords  and  their  sao> 
cesBions.  For  this  purpose  the  school  organ*  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful, but  not  indispensable,  for  the  teacher  will  have  a  li?ing  organ ; 
namely,  the  children  themselves. 

11.  Vocal  exerdses  in  the  scale-— with  rather  more  advaneed  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  study  here. 

The  best  material  for  this  practice  is  the  scale  itself,  which  should 
be  sung  in  long,  sustained,  cretcendo  and  diminuendo  tones.  The 
common  schools  have  nothing  to  do  v^ith  artistic  runs,  trills,  drc  In^ 
strumental  accompaniment  is  especially  necessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voice  should  be  chiefly  praeticed,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  Ej;,  £,  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  force  out  very  high  notes  by  a  violent  effort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  «s  it  is  ill-calculated,  to  endeavor 
to  train  the  children  to  a  more  correct  style  of  ainging  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  was  set  by  the 
composer. 

12.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  ataff  the  notes 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  practice  in  writing  musio  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pupils'  attainments  will  be  entirely 
one-sided.  To  sing  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  another,  and 
equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  write  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  constrains  that  class  of  scholars 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  their  singing  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  their  musical  faculties.  And  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
continuing  the  instruction  atler  the  children  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  intuitional  comprehension  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  innumerable  errors.  If  N&geli  had  done  nothing  except  to  in-* 
troduce  writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  he  would  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

b.  Singing  Course. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  laid  down,  and  shall  add 
others. 

1.  The  singing  course  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  airs  by 
ear ;  and  according  to  all  experience  will  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  should  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
child.t  ^ 

'  Th«  melod«oQ,  porhapa,  in  an  Ameiiean  achooL«-7>«M«. 

t  **  The  timpleat  figoymeat  and  the  diiipleat  Inatmction,  an  eo!lT«ned  and  rdnforeed  by 
alnirltig ;  and  what  we  even  &11  to  aecompliah  bj  inetruction  In  faith  and  moraJs,  m«y  ba 
taught bj  eong.'*— OtoefA«,  WOhshn  MeiMUr**  Wand&t-YuKn, 

At  thaRaolM  Haw 'near  Hamburii  freot  ttre^a  i«  Jaid  apo»  iiafln(.   CrwUbla  rtportwii 
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SiDgiog  18  intended  to  enliven,  ennoble,  and  cheer  the  whole  of 
man's  Ufe.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  ehild ;  to  his  permanent  and  yarjing  relations  to  nature,  other 
men,  and  God.  With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, iBstmotion  in  sittging  ^onld,  above  all  things,  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  religious  instruction ;  including  the  faith,  love, 
and  hope  of  Ohnslians*  And  on  every  occasion  of  school  Kfe  when 
the  religions  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  be^nning 
and  end  of  lessons,  weelii;  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  (br  a 
church  festival,  at  confirmation,  the  king's  birthday,  Arc,  singing 
should  be  employed.  In  our  day,  the  liturgical  element,  in  which 
smging  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  religious 
purposes  into  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  and  may  be 
of  very  great  service. 

There  shouki  be  a  little  nnging  festival  in  the  ohuroh  at  least  once 
a  month;  and  not  merely  on  such  occasions  as  visitations,  consecra* 
ting  an  oi^n,  Ac  This  might  be  done  without  difiBculty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  neoeesaiy  to  confine  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  class  of  music,  and  to  persevere  in  accustoming  the  con- 
gregation by  Utile  a^d  Ktde  to  take  more  pleasure  in  sudi  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  the  usual  style  of  churcli  music  Materials 
truly  Qsefbl  should  be  selected,  every  thing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  ears  riiould  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  understand 
the  words. 

Besides  r^pow  soogs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  i»e  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
faoflDO^  at  play,  at  tetivals,  during  walks,  journeys,  Ac  And  for  this 
purpose,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  the  ardrtio  eflfect  of  trai»*> 
porting  the  child  into  conditions  of  existence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  reference  be  had,  in  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  scholars  ? 

First,  by  having  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  leaving  school,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  chorals  from 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secular  songs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  possession  of  as  many 
as  diirty  suoh.  What  should  their  subjects  be  t  Experience  shows 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
medium  of  chorals.    For  this  reason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

describe  the  Judleloae  mode  In  whieh  Mr.  Wichern  makes  oee  of  It  at  prajer  and  labor,  ez> 
bortation  and  admonition,  at  serlooe  and  cheerful  oecadons.  and  sorrow  ud  Jo/,  and  of  thf 
jnponaut  food  which  he  thos  aocompllahes. 
*  niese  eorrespond  to  oar  nsoal  church  psalmody.— TVons. 
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purpoBQs.  Of  them,  also,  I  ahould  exclude  Bome  kinda^  viz :  !•  All 
songs  of  particular  vocatioDs,  except  war-songs,  and  for  their  proper 
localitieB,  mountain  songs  and  sea-songs.  2.  Songs  for  occasions 
that  rarely  happen  in  actual  life ;  such  as,  "  Up  1  with  mountain-staff 
in  hand,  forth  with  joy  to  Switcerland ;''  which  is  nevertheless  in 
itself  a  good  song.  8.  All  songs  which,  though  perhaps  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  correspond  with  the  popular  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling;  such  as,  ^'Enow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemim-trees 
bloom  f "  4.  Love  songs.  6.  Drinking  songs.  I  add  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  proportion  in  which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thirty 
songs  to  be  learned,  namely :  five,  to  incite  to  good  company ;  three 
soldier^s  songs ;  three  traveling  songs ;  six  for  general  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  for  observation  of  nature;  four  patriotic ;  five  roaiantic 
historical ;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  would 
substitute  cradle  songs  for  the  soldiers'  songs,  and  for  the  traveling 
songs,  others  referring  to  the  observaticHi  of  nature. 

8.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  worthless  in  itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  feelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a  sure  judgment  on  this  subject* 
Especial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called ;  for  among  the  great  number  of  them  are  many  hud  ones.  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  can  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment by  grown  persons  also.  Moralizing  songs  for  children,  in  par- 
ticular, are  bad,  and  always  will  be ;  and  -so  are  those  where  the 
children  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
joy,  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  Ac ;  such  as, 

"  Open  brothers,  ear  and  heart, 
Unto  teaohiDgs  wiae." 

^  Onr  daily  work  k  done  at  length : 
Now  for  a  joyous  game  I 
Pleasure  for  working  gives  us  strength, 
And  strengthens  all  the  frame." 

*  *(  Notwithstending  the  great  noaftlwr  of  songs  for  the  youag,  yst  bot  wtrf  fow  of  Ibtn  sro 
resUy  adapted  for  use ;  partly  on  account  of  their  iaoltj  and  epirltlcM  melodies,  and  partly, 
and  especially,  on  account  of  unsuitable  words.  •  •  •  •  The  text  of  a  song  must  be 
adapted  to  the  young,  clear  and  plain,  joyous  and  tItM  ;  equally  removed  from  watery  and 
leebie  sentimentality,  and  from  a  stupid  jumble  of  morals  and  phrases."'»AfeffMr»8<  ^  tk§ 
Nuremberg  Education  Society. 

Am  music  is  varloualy  taught  and  practiced  In  the  teachers^  seminaries,  many  young  teach 
erseome  to  believe  that  it  Is  an  eaqr  thing  to  compose  for  ringing    8o  they  proceed  with 
great  confidence  to  make  motets,  and  hymns  and  cantatas,  and  make  all  possible  haste  to 
Introduce  their  compositions  Into  a  church  or  a  school.    Great  evils  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  source. 
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Some  Taluabla  observatioiis  upon  this  peeudo-poetry  are  to  be  found 
in  FransB  Horn's  ^  FerU-pia'M^*  and  Hied(6*8  ^^iMtrucHon  in  German 
in  th$  German  fffmnasia^  {Der  deuUchs  UhterriclU  auf  deuischen 
Oymnanen.) 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  words  and  music,  we  can 
not  be  too  rnktrnstiul,  in  particular,  of  operatic  airs  with  words  set  to 
them.* 

SongSi  to  be  appropriate,  must  be  both  objectiyely  beautiful,  in 
themselves  considered,  and  suited  to  the  children's  capacity.  Children 
should  not  be  forced  up  to  any  thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
their  apprehensions.    On  this  point,  I  shall  hereafter  remark  further. 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  prop^  purpose ;  for 
each  has  its  peculiar  influence  in  training  the  pupil. 

a.  Sufficient  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  cultivating  both 
church  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
former  can  not  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  must  commonly  be  sung  somewhat  faster  than  at  subsequent 
pelHods. 

b.  Care  shotdd  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  unison,  or  in  parts, 
as  the  case  may  demand  either.  Children  less  than  nine  years  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  Part  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  whatever 
credit  it  would  obtun  at  examinations.  With  older  children  the  case 
is  different ;  they  may  sing  in  parts ;  but  should  still  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  popular  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Part-singing 
is  however  so  efficient  a  means  of  artistic  training,  and  its  power  over 
the  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

On  this  important  subject  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow* 
ing  principles  may  serve  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief. 

aa.  A  mixed  choir  is  always  most  efficient ;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  possible.  The  school  will  furnish  sopranos  and 
altos ;  and  there  can  always  be  found  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenor  and  bass.  The  thing  can  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sounding  drums  and  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per- 
severance.  ' 

The  societies  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  places  and  lately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed  ch<Mrs.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however  useful  those  societies  are.  Forget  not  the 
children! 

*In  an  exteoaiToljr  Qted  collection  of  aoofs,  the  **  Hanter'e  Cliorui  In  the  FreTscbuti,*'  !■ 
lo  be  fbnnd,  lef  to  an  Adrent  hymn  I  In  the  aame,  **  Chriat  a  gardener,"  la  aet  to  the  dnatt 
from  Titna,  '*  In  ftiendahip'a  arma  ;*'  which,  aa  a  reTlewer  in  the  **S(mth  Cferman  iUSsaten^er," 
(AatftfaMfedkr  Boten^  saya,  **■  fita  Ilka  a  theatrical  eoatttme  on  a  clorgTman.'' 
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bb.  In  Bcliools  where  only  the  children  can  be  employed,  the  foU 
lowing  plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent  very  various  errors; 
namely :  The  children  should  sing  chorals,  generally,  in  unison ;  secu- 
lar songs  in  two  parts ;  and  all  music  for  religious,  and  especially 
church  festivities,  in  three  parts. 

Chorals  can  not  and  should  not  be  sung  in  parts,  for  the  reason  tha^ 
time  will  not  be  found  for  practicing  them  in  that  manner ;  and  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  those  appointed  for  the  middle  and  lower  parts, 
from  thoroughly  learning  the  air — a  great  disadvantage. 

Only  on  some  few  special  occasions  should  a  choral  be  sung  by  the 
children  in  three  parts ;  and  if  such  an  experiment  should  succeed,  it 
would  probably  be  beneficial. 

Chorals  in  two  parts  are  always  somewhat  dry.  But  if  the  teacher 
will  have  some  such,  let  him  be  careful  to  see  that  the  second  part  is 
of  an  independent  and  marked  character. 

The  reasons  for  singing  secular  songs  in  two  parts  are  these :— * 

1.  This  method  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  music 

2.  The  practice  will  be  found  sufiScient  for  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  particular. 

8.  It  does  not,  like  singing  in  three  parts,  impose  on  some  of  the 
children  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
by  the  unnatural  practice  of  singing  in  the  lower  register,  which  is 
also  in  itself  uninteresting  to  them,  and  if  long  continued,  very  wear- 
ing.*  But  the  church  requires  a  more  dignified  style.  Here,  siu^ng 
in  two  parts  seems  empty  and  dry ;  at  least  three  parts  are  necessary. 
Nor  should  the  choruses  in  the  lituigy  be  sung  in  two  parts  only ; 
but  rather  in  unison,  with  organ  accompaniment  Children  can 
profitably  sing  in  four  parts  only  under  very  fiivorable^  circumstances.f 

c.  Solo  singing,  as  well  as  singing  in  choir,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  style,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  of  it  on  the  feelings.  With  regard  to  this  last 
point,  I  need  only  refer  to  such  soncs,  motets,  and  Httle  choruses, 
as  are  used  in  school  in  which  choruses  and  solos  alternate. 
The  .effect  of  such  pieces  when  well  executed,  is  very  good.  It  also 
has  a  very  good  e^t,  when  some  single  verse  of  a  song  is  sung  by 
some  one  person,  the  whole  singing  the  next  The  solo  singers 
should  be  trained  separately,  by  which  however  I  do  not  mean  that 

they  should  be  trained  in  the  higher  artistic  departments  of  music 

■  —  ■  ~ 

*Gertbaeh,  Herder,  Rlnck,*MUhlUie7,  B.  Klein,  and  the  profond  NVgeli,  have,  I  believe, 
■carcelj  set  any  children's  aonga  In  more  Uian  two  parts.  Their  •tatementa  of  the  reatona, 
bowever,  are  not  sufficiently  lucid. 

t  There  are  Tcry  Tariooa  opinions  on  this  point,  and  I  know  that  many  persons  dIfVbr  fnm 
ms.   Bat  I  hsTe  many  aotborltles  on  my  side. 
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5.  Care  sbould  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  music  suitable  to  the 
children's  capacity,  but  to  practice  them  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  freedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  but  ought 
to  be  here  again  stated  in  full  and  expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
technicalities  are  done  away  with,  and  all  sense  of  constraint  or  im- 
pediment by  difficulties  is  removed,  that,  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
itself.  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  singers,  or  entire  choirs,  to  ac- 
complish a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  from  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  contrapuntistic  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All 
that  is  required  is  simple  songs,  and  little  motets  and  choruses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Hientzsch  and 
£rk.  If  circumstances  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
exec\ite  some  more  elaborate  piece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  Sfc 

6.  The  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  period  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  be  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  period  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  especially  their  rhythmi- 
cal value ;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  use  of  the  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  fh)m  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  system  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
notes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  affi>rd.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as-  the  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puzzling,  becomes  gradually  more  arid  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  given  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanation^ 

C.      INBTRUCTION  IN  nNOINO,  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THREK  CLAMBMB,^ 

(Two  honn  of  singing  in  Moh  olaas,  weekly.) 

1 .  Loiter  OloM. — (Poor  half  honrs.)  In  each  half  hoar ;  Elementary  Exerdaes, 
Usk  minulea ;  Soogi,  twenty  nunotes. 

2..  Middle  C2aM.~-(Two  foil  boon.)  Piret:  Indispensable  information  as  to 
the  notes,  and  for  practicing  songs ;  together  with  repetition  of  songs  preyiously 
leaned.    This  dnrmg  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

*  *'Iii  order  thai  the  ezecutloa  of  compositions  may  be  m  little  as  possible  loterrapted  or 
blBdered  by  ignorance  or  hesltaUoo,  and  that  no  perplexity  may  Interfere  with  the  artlstio 
eooeeptloos  of  the  stnger,  and  thus  prerent  the  saccessful  training  of  his  leetlngs."~2yn^eli. 

t  Viz.,  of  a  three  years*  coorao. 
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Next,  in  eeoh  boar ;  Vocal  Ezereiset,  ten  minutei ;  other  £l«in«iitary  Exeroites, 
twenty  miDotes;  SoogSi  thirty  minntei. 

3.  Upper  Cla»». — (Two  full  hours.)  FirH :  Continuation  of  the  fundamentals 
of  written  music,  and  repetition  of  songs  already  learned.  This  during  three  or 
fonr  weeks. 

TAen,  during  each  hour ;  Vocal  Bxercises,  ten  minutes ;  other  Elementary  Ex* 
ercises,  twenty  minutes ;  8ongs  thirty  minutes. 

DetaiU  on  the  above  poinU. 
a.  Lower  class. 

The  elementary  course  consists  of  simple  exercises,  in  the  singing 
by  rote  of  single  tones  and  simple  connected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  loud  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  <fec. ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject  A  course  of  vocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  this. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


m 


m 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus ;  ^  The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  first."  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  ah,  6rst 
getting  the  measure  of  their  duration  from  the  playing  of  the.  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat.  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  while  the  teacher  is  playing  them ; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  In  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


i 


XI 


EE 


O- 


£1 


f^ 


p 


££ 


ZZ 


Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  *^  summer 
comes,"  or  the  like ;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to-  train  them  in 
enunciation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  ^  sum-mer,"  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  mouths  shut,  but  su-mmer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  d^c.  Lastly,  the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it ;  it  is 
a  ^  cadence  from  below."  Such  exercises  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing, if  conducted  with  spirit 

The  songs,  in  the  lower  class,  must  be  sung  by  ear,  after  being 


played  or  anng  by  Uu  teaohar.    The  following  ouj  i 
ezunpte : 


h  b«w  aoH  a*     ■■iLii'i     (nnri«       Aid  tkt  ik;  dl  daiid-*d  <^, 


Pnm  lU  Moitli  ^tM  wiadi  an  UswiDf,    Aad  tk*  nn-ihiiM'i  aa  »  ■«•. 

First  th«  words  ihonid  be  repeated  to  the  clue,  and  said  over  by 
them.  Any  misprononmtiona  sfaould  be  oorreoted ;  and  the  words 
"  o'er,"  "  north,"  "  fieroe,"  Ao^  briefly  eifdained.  The  teadter  then 
announcee  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  All  are  attentlTe.  He 
plays  the  first  half  of  it,  ouoe,  twioe,  thrioe,  four  tdmea ;  the  ohildrea 
beating  time,  whiob  they  can  easily  do.  Some  of  them  will  at  once 
h^n  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  should  be  stopped.  The  fifth  time, 
they  may  all  ung  it,  aofUy.  Then  the  tesoher  ungs  it  slone,  then 
plays  it  alone;  and  than  the  children  sing  it  by  themselves,  the 
tMMsher  marking  time  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  nng  the  Meoai 
or  diitd  Q  too  low,  or  &11  behind  the  time,  or  take  breath  after  "  cold," 
or  make  the  flrat  note  of  the  third  full  measure  too  short,  Ac ;  all  of 
whidi  erron  should  be  corrected  on  the  spot.  For  a  change,  some- 
times part  of  the  class  may  sing,  and  sometimes  all ;  and  perlu^ 
some  one  of  them  may  be  found  bold  enough  and  able  enough  to  sing 
in  solo.  The  teacher  should  always  accompany,  to  prevent  falling 
from  the  pitch.  After  the  first  half  of  the  melody  has  been  learned, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole 
is  well  committed,  the  teacher  may  play  second  to  the  children's  so- 
prano, or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  first.  It  will  not  sound  well 
for  him  to  siog  the  air.  Then  the  remaining  etauias  of  the  song  may 
he  learned.  Every  thing  should  be  executed  coiteotly  and  well.  The 
result  of  sndi  a  ooone  of  trwning  will  be  very  satisfactory.  When 
the  children  go  homo,  they  will  be  singing  the  song,  wherever  they 
are.    What  more  oould  be  desired ! 
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b.  Middle  cliuw. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  class  should  begin  by  devoting  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  a  very  simple  preparation  for  singing  by  note.  The 
object  of  this  preparation  should  be  to  tnake  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  the  notation,  without  burdening  them  with 
details.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  sing 
independently  by  note ;  but  they  will  receive  whatever  assistance  the 
notes  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  for  time,  will  be 
trained.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  Aus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  without 
notes,  and  the  free  reproduetion  of  what  the  notes  represent.  They 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  tbouaand  singers 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  shorty  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
appreciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  Acuities  of  tune 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importance  of  these  acquirements  ?  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  &11,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tones  proceed  onward  by  grada- 
tions or  jumps. 

8.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various;  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
sixths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  recognize  these 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class ;  by  playing  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
different  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  they 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.    But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones. 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  ^c. 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  Ac 

7.  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  dot  with  it;  which 
increases  its  length  one  half. 

8.  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contain  four  quarter  notes,  or 
three,  or  two ;  or  three  eighth  notes,  or  six,  Ac  The  pupils  must  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

9.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  f  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  f  three,  for  f  two,  for  f  three,  for  t 
fix,  or  sometimes  two.    It  will  be  a  sufficient  exercise  to  them,  if  sp- 
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propriate  portions  of  airs  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  named,  and 
then  played,  while  the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  Various  marks  are  used  to  indicate  whether  to  sing  loudly, 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  words  are  printed  underneath,  one  syllable  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  together  by  a  stroke  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marks,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
T)ie  present  is  only  a  small  beginning. 

To  knew  the  names  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  children 
in  this  stAge,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
system  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  afford  the  means  of  gathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  a  melody. 

Abovti  midsummer,  if  the  course  commenced  about  Easter,  the 
ehildrefl  can  continue  their  nnging  jpractice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows ;  where  they  may*  wander  without  being  constrained  by 
metbodieal  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

* 

/^tiZet  /or  nnging  praetic4. 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must,  so  far  as  the  children's 
capacity  will  go,  be  made  entirely  clear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

3.  In  general,  the  children  sljould  be  encouraged  to  make  exertions 
of  themselves ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged— especially  those  who 
ai«  in  their  second  year — to  endeavor  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
is  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfully  and 
with  interest ;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

3.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  fails  them,  play  them  the 
air. 

4.  Part  of  them — ^to  repeat  the  suggestion  once  more— only  count 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keep 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  music 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

5.  Every  eye  should  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music 
The  less  capable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick.  • 

Close  adherence  to  these  fourth  and  fifth  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  facility  in  singing  by  note  beyond  what  ooi\ld  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
beginning  of  a  well-known  song  by  N&geli : — 

18 
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Qold-ea    eye-ning       sun! 


How    art    thou    bo    bright? 


Let  the  notes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  firat 
without  the  words.  Then  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  '*  Dot- 
ted eighth ;  sixteenth,  rising  second ;  fourth,  rising  second ;  fourth, 
falling  second,  dro.,  dsc. ;"  ending  with  '*  fourth,  rising  fourth ;  half, 
fisilling  third.*^*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  falling  third  may  be  sung. 
The  children  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  if  their  ear  has  been  sufficiently  well  trained.  That  is,  if 
they  remember  clearly  the  triad  g,  b,  d,  they  will  not  sing  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  year's 
practice  may  sing  the  scale  with  /a,  except  a  few  who  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  the  smaller  children,  to  count  aloud,  keeping  time,  also, 
with  blows  on  the  hand  or  the  table.  If  the  air  is  correctly  sung, 
well ;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  rest,  another  section  counting;  or 
all  may  beat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  melody 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  the  text 
may  be  wntten  under  the  music. 

This  practice  is  for  the  last  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  first 
half  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  this 
particular  would  be  the  following :  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singing,  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly, 
since  there  is  time  enough;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  be  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  songs  given  as 
exereises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  purpose 
of  comprehending  the  written  tones  is  attained ;  since  the  singing- 
eoufse  has  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  feelings  of 
the  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opened  by  vocal  exercises ;  which  are  also 
often  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exercises. 
Our  practice  (at  Weissenfels)  is  to  practice  the  scale,  at  first  in  two 

*  This  mensurmtion  of  the  interrals  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  at  least,  my  own  experl- 
enee  shows  that  for  the  majority  of  pupils  it  is  the  simplest  and  surest  way  of  learning  (o  sing 
truly.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  when  a  pupil  feels  the  key  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  strike  the  in* 
tervals  correctly  by  taking  the  notes  in  their  relation  to  the  key  note.  But  this  power  will  iall 
him  as  soon  as  the  melody  passes  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  simplest  Juyeoile  songs, 
and  eren  wilhin  those  limits  will  be  much  confused  by  a  modulation.  In  these  cases,  if 
the  pupil  is  not  practiced  In  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  intervals  referred  to  in  the  text,  be 
will  grope  about  in  an  uncertain  manner,  as  is  the  case  with  too  many  who  sing  by  figures. 
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tetrachords  (c,  d,  e,  f ;  and  g,  a,  b,  c :)  then  altogether,  usually  with 
the  sound  a,  b,  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly,  (the  latter  is 
much  the  most  difficulty  but  is  very  important;)  and  always  beating 
Ume  (with  two,  three,  four  or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  the  pupil  makes  his  way  through  the  middle  class.  At  his 
leaving  it,  his  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  developed,  a  fund  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyingly  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  the 
elementary  course  together  with  the  singing  course,  in  the  higher 
class.  Careful  beating  time  must  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
period  yet ;  it  is  only  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  that  the 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  inde- 
pendently by  note. 

c.  Upper  clalss. 

Before  proceeding  here  with  the  singing  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  However  much 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course,  they  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  univeisid  (chromatic)  scale  which  is  several  times 
repeated. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones. 

8.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
sing  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  from  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  is  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

5.  That  these  tones  have  their  fixed  names  and  signs ;  and  what 
these  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
C,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  The  nature  of  these  semi- 
tones may  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keys 
of  the  piano-forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Beading  written  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afforded  an  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin- 
ary to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  keys  can  not 
be  begun  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction;  it  must  be  left 
for  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  third  year,  again,  singing  practice  may 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  and  the  elementary 
oourse  taken  up  again  where  it  was  left  off  in  the  middle  class. 
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tONOIKQ. 


I  may  properly  give  an  instanoe  of  the  iostruction  in  singing  of 
the  upper  dase ;  for  which  I  will  seleot  a  Whitsunday  hymn. 


>'^JJlr.T&glrJ^:-N^ 


DMk  Um    wtlb   with   wrMths  of   flowtnt,     And 


eimta  to   God    Um 


^^ 


12 


f 


hoon, 


And    let      th« 


al      -      t«r        •!  -  to 


Uooa. 


The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows: — 1.  The  key, 
signature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  measures. 
8.  Read  the  notes,  as  follows,  a;  a;  rising  fourth,  d;  rising  third, 
f  sharp ;  falling  second,  e ;  falling  second,  d ;  rising  second,  e ;  rising 
second,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  &c.  4.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
tervals. Which  are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  ?  How  does  a  sixth  sound  ?  &c.  5.  The  upper  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  fixed  on  the  notes  I  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin ;  if 
there  are  any  serious  ones,  the  class  must  be  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, play  the  passage  to  them. 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  by  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

7.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music 

When  afterward  the  keys  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  at  each  lesson.  The  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
be  that  the  children  shall  recognize  the  intervals,  even  if  only  by 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  facility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  increasing  vocalizing  powers 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exercised. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the  upper  class 
into  active  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  God  please,  pious.  But  I 
eave  every  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  for  himselfl 
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HBW  OHDaCAL  UiBO&AIOBIBS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Th«  establishnont  of  two  great  chemical  laboratories  in  connection  with  the 
two  otherwiBe  best  equipped  nnivcRnties  of  Pnusia,  on  a  scale  and  with  an  ex- 
penditnre  nnprecedentcd,  not  only  in  that,  bat  in  any  country,  is  a  recognition 
of  the  position  which  chemistry  now  occupies  in  reference  both  to  scientific 
inquiry,  and  to  the  industrial  arts.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from  a 
Repon*  to  the  English  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  by  Dr.  Hofiinan,  under 
whose  direction  the  laboratory  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  in  London,  now  at- 
tached to  the  School  of  Mines,  was  constructed.  The  example  of  I^ssla  liais 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ru8sian>  Bnglish|  and  French  government « ; 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmcdon  in  France  has  already  obtained  the  neces- 
sary pecuniary  means  to  enlarge  and  reorganize  Hie  laboratories  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Superior  Normal  School, 
and  to  cstabU-th  in  Paris,  others,  larger  and  more  complete,  designating  •  them 
"  the  arsenals  in  which  are  to  be  forged  the  weapons  for  new  conquests  in  the 
field  of  experimental  science  and  indostrial  development" 

I      BONX. 

The  ftrst  negotiations  respecting  the  building  of  a  new  laboratory  in  Bonn 
coounenGed  in  1861.  Situated  on  the  high  road  of  Europe,  on  the  biuiks  of  the 
mighty  Bhine,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  chamung  scenery  of  the  worid, 
distant  but  a  few  hours  fix>m  the  Belgium  frontier,  and  scarcely  farther  removed 
from  France,  within  reach  of  England  by  a  short  diiy 's  journey,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  agricultural,  vine-growing,  and  mining  populations,  in  close  proximity 
with  the  great  manufectnring  districts  of  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  umted  with 
the  focus  of  this  large  industrial  territory  by  a  network  of  railways  whose  meshes 
are  angmenting  daily,  itself  the  scat  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  universities 
and  schools  of  agriculture  in  Grcrmany,— the  city  of  Bonn  embodied  a  number 
of  conditions  which  cannot  fiiil  to  secure  the  rapid  success  of  a  large  chemical 
institution  established  within  its  walls. 

The  scientific  arrangements  of  the  building  were  entrusted  to  Professor  A.  W. 
Hoffinan,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  latest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  the  construction  has  gone  on 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  an  able  young  architect,  Mr.  Jacob  Neumann, 
and  the  building,  properiy  equipped,  was  handed  over  to  the  university  in  the 
Bummer  of  1868. 

Of  the  several  institutions  in  the  Bhenish  university,  part  only  are  situated  in 
the  electoral  castle  in  Bonn,  granted  to  the  university  at  its  foundation  in  the 
year  1818 ;  others,  for  instance,  the  natural  history  collections,  the  magnificent 
and  world-renowned  astronomical  observatory,  the  botanic  gardens,  the  agricul- 
tural academy,  are  located  in  the  village  of  IPoppelsdorf,  about  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  from  the  castle,  but  connected  with  it  by  one  of  the  finest  chestnut  avenues 
in  Germany.  In  close  proximity  to  the  castle  of  Poppelsdoif,  a  tract  of  land, 
the  finehold  property  of  the  university,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  new  labo- 
ratory, and  a  more  &vorable  situation  eonld  scarcely  have  been  found. 

The  land  allocted  by  the  univendty  is  of  very  considerable  extent  The  spa- 
csons  bnOding,  covering,  wil&  its  four  enclosed  courts,  an  area  of  45,000  square 

*Bcport  of  Dr.  Uol&nan  to  the  Depsrtmeotof  Sdenoe  and  Art,  of  tlio  GommlttM  of  Coundl 
ae  ■dueatSon,  Loiidoa. 
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feet,  18  surrounded  by  a  handsome  garden,  which  at  the  back  extends  to  some 
depth,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  erection  of  any  accessory  buildings  that  may 
be  required  at  some  later  time.  Thus  unfettered  by  narrowness  of  B]>acc,  or  tlie 
fear  c^  having  air  or  light  shut  out  by  the  closs  proximity  of  other  buildings,  and 
on  a  well  drained  soil,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  the  edifice 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  that  has  materially  promoted  the  beauty  and  hannoiiy 
of  his  work. 

Even  the  slight  distance  from  the  city  of  Bonn  might  appear  at  first  siglit  a 
disadvantage.  Since,  however,  the  natural  science  institutions  of  the  university, 
almost  without  exception,  are  concentrated  at  Poppelsdorf,  it  is  a  real  conven- 
ience to  the  students  that  the  chcmipiil  laboratory  is  in  their  neighborhood,  be- 
sides being  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  a  rapidly  growing  town,  and  com- 
manding views  of  unsurpassed  beauty ;  on  one  side,  the  chestnut  avenues  and 
the  dty  of  Bonn  with  the  lofty  spire  of  its  cathedral ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
castle,  with  the  adjacent  botanic  gardens ;  in  the  distance,  the  Kreuzberg,  with 
its  chapel ;  and  farther  still,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  graceful  out- 
lines of  the  Siebengbirgo,  the  castled  crag  of  Drachonfels,  and  the  sheen,  and 
near  and  distant  flow  of  that  abounding  river. 

The  new  chemical  institution  is  provisionally  intended  for  sixty  students ;  the 
space,  however,  has  been  meted  out  so  liberally,  that  accommodation  can  be  snp- 
l^ied  without  inconvenience  to  a  much  greater  number;  besides  this,  the  building 
has  been  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  enlargement  at  any  future  time,  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  story,  without  detracting  from  the  harmony  of  its  structure, 
either  as  regards  outward  appearance  or  internal  arrangement 

In  addition  to  the  various  apartments  required  for  educational  purposes,  for 
practical  analysis,  for  scientific  and  techdical  investigations,  for  class  exercises, 
and  for  the  lectures,  there  are  in  the  new  building  sets  of  rooms  for  the  families 
and  servants,  apartments  for  three  assistants,  and  also  a  magnificent  residence 
for  the  director,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  wliich,  as  regards  number  and 
extent,  would  be  very  seldom  met  with  in  a  private  house.  Lastly,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  well-lighted  basement  rooms,  which  have  as  yet  no  spe* 
dal  use  assigned  to  them,  but  the  construction  of  which,  on  account  of  the  greater 
depth  of  the  foundations  on  the  street  side,  could  not  be  avoided.  On  any  later 
enlaigement  of  the  institution,  however,  these  rooms  cannot  fail  to  be  adapted 
to  some  useful  purpose. 

The  various  departments  of  the  building  are  spread  over  three  floors,  the  base- 
ment, the  ground  floor,  and  the  first  floor.  The  first  floor,  however,  extends 
over  but  a  small  portion  of  the  structure,  and  is  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
private  apartments  of  the  director.  But  few  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  are  found  in  the  basement,  as,  for  instance,  the  store- 
rooms, the  rooms  for  metallurgical  and  other  operations,  requiring  large  quanti- 
ties of  fuel,  those  for  medico-legal,  and  chemico-physiological  research,  &c.  All 
the  remaining  space  intended  for  educational  purposes,  viz :  the  laboratories, 
with  their  adjoining  rooms  for  special  operations,  and  side-rooms,  balance-rooms, 
rooms  for  volumetric  analysis,  combustion-rooms,  lecture-theatres,  the  halls  for 
collections,  the  study  and  private  laboratory  of  the  director,  the  apartments  of  the 
assistants  and  other  officers  of  the  institution,  are  on  the  ground  floor,  an  ad- 
vantage which  would  not  have  been  obtained  had  the  site  of  the  building  been 
of  more  limited  dimensions. 

The  ground  Jioor  contains  no  less  than  forty-four  rooms,  exclusive  of  vestibules, 
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corridors,  and  closets.  After  ascending  the  massite  flight  of  stairs  we  enter  the 
large  vestibule,  the  rich  architectaral  decoration  of  which  at  once  bespeaks  the 
dignity  of  a  great  pablic  boilding  dedicated  to  science.  Before  the  spectator 
stretches  a  long  corridor  of  considerable  width,  the  main  artery  of  the  entire 
boilding.  It  is  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  nnmber  of  windows,  (each  nine  feet  high 
and  four  foet  wide,)  on  the  left  side.  The  large  folding  doors  at  the  further 
end  of  the  corridor  lead  to  the  director's  spacious  study,  which  is  provided  with 
a  large  bow-window  for  microscopic  observations.  From  this  central  situation 
the  various  parts  of  the  great  building  are  quickly  and  easily  accessible. 

There  are  three  laboratories,  each  with  permanent  working-places  for  twenty 
students,  with  more  than  suflicient  space,  and  every  convenience  for  work. 

The^rs£  of  these  laboratories  is  finr  beffimters,  that  is  to  say,  those  who,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  by  attending  lectures,  enter 
the  laboratory  to  become  exercised  in  chemical  manipulation,  to  make  prepara- 
tions, and  to  go  through  an  elementary  course  of  qualitative  analysis. 

The  second  laboratory  is  for  advanced  shtdtnU,  or  those  who,  having  acquired  ' 
practice  in  qualitative  experiments,  are  occupied  with  quandtativo  analysis,  both 
ponderal  and  volumetric. 

The  third  laboratory  is  for  young  chemisU  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  prin- 
cipal departments  of  chemistry  to  engage  in  original  experimental  investigations, 
either  suggested  by  the  director  qr  chosen  by  themselves.  In  these  laboratories 
the  students  have  their  permanent  working-places.  To  each  one  is  allotted  for 
this  purpose  a  table  amply  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  as  well  as  lock-up 
drawers  and  cupboards  in  which  to  keep  apparatus,  re-agents,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  his- 
own  chemical  estate.  At  these  working  benches  all  ordinary  chemical  work,  and 
all  operations  not  requiring  the  6})ecial  arrangements  provided  in  other  parts 
of  the  institution,  are  carried  on. 

.  In  the  side  apartments  attached  to  the  three  laboratories  are  three  closets  in 
direct  communication  with  the  main  rooms.  They  are  in  charge  of  the  respect- 
ive assistants,  and  are  intended  for  preserving  delicate  and  costly  apparatus,  pla- 
tinum and  silver  vessels,  expensive  re-agents,  &c. 

Besides  the  three  laboratories  in  which  the  students,  as  already  stated,  have 
spacious  and  permanent  benches,  liberally  provided  with  gas  and  water,  and  every 
facility  for  carrying  off  vapors  and  liquid  products,*  there  are  a  series  of  rooms  for 
certain  operations  which  cannot  be  well  conducted  in  them,  such  as  distillations, 
making  of  gases,  heating  of  bodies  in  particular  gas-atmospheres,  and  all  exper- 
iments requiring  large  and  complicated  apparatus.  This  class  of  work  is  carried 
on  in  these  special  rooms  or  in  the  *'  evaporation-niches "  let  into  their  walls. 
Should,  however,  for  any  particular  purpose,  even  mora  space  or  greater  pro- 
tection from  noxious  or  offensive  emanations  be  required,  such  as  preparing 
sulphur  compounds  or  similar  substances,  provision  has  likewise  been  made  for 
such  contingencies.  Each  working-room  communicates  with  a  covered  colonnade, 
opening  towards  a  back-court,  and  fitted  up  with  gas  and  water  and  all  the  requi-  * 
sites  for  this  special  work.  Flights  of  steps  lead  fh>m  the  open  sides  of  the  col- 
onnades down  to  the  two  back-courts  lying  between  the  three  laboratories,  and 
hero  the  student  finds  an  additional  supply  of  water  in  the  large  central  res- 
ervoirs, the  tabular  parapets  of  which  serve  as  ^rorking-benches  for  a  variety  of 
operations. 

Besides  the  chief  apartments  already  mentioned,  thera  ara  the  folloMring  rooms : 
a  laboratory  for  gas  analysis,  a  volnmetrical  analysis  room,  two  balance-rooms, 
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not  only  intended  for  the  reoeption  of  chemical  haUmces,  but  also  of  the  more 
delicate  phjgical  instnunents  made  use  of  in  analysis,  andb  as  air-pnmps,  barom- 
eters, &c,  two  rooms  -for  insions  and  ignitions  capable  of  being  carried  out  by 
means  of  gas,  a  library,  a  large  and  excellently  arranged  lecture  room  capal  Ic 
of  seating  conveniently  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  a  chemical  and  mincr- 
alogical  museum,  store-nxims,  &c. 

The  basement  has  nearly  thirty  rooms,  which  are  at  present  nudnly  nted  for 
store-rooms,  coal-cellars,  lumber-rooms,  &c.,  but  capable  of  being  utilized  if  nec- 
essary. Only  the  front  block  of  the  building  has  a  second  story ;  this  contains 
a  spacious  and  attractive  suite  of  apartments,  provided  for  the  director  of  the 
institution,  commanding  the  finest  SGeuciy  in  the  world.  There  are  ftbuuhuKe 
of  rooms  for  servants,  domestic  offices,  and  storage. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  new  laboratories  is  in  perfoct  keeping  with  the 
scale  of  grandeur  of  the  ground  plan.  The  street  firont,  180  feet  in  length,  con- 
sists of  a  long  centre  structure,  two  stories  in  height,  with  richly  decorated  win- 
dows and  pillars,  terminated  by  two  end  blocks  of  greater  height,  each  containing 
a  main  entrance,  with  an  ornamented  balcony  above.  The  side-front  facing  the 
city  of  Bonn,  with  the  main  entrance  for  students,  has  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  carriage*way  leading  to 
the  courts.  One  of  these  parts  is  the  north-east  coiner  of  the  frtmt  block ;  t}ie 
other,  perfectly  symmetrical  in  itself,  has  for  its  centre  the  main  vestibule,  with 
its  richly  decorated  entrance,  and  classically  ornamented  xoof  rising  consider- 
ably above  and  projecting  prominently  from  the  remainder  of  this  fiA9ade.  On 
either  side  of  this  vestibule  branch  forth  two  long  wings,  which,  though  only  of 
one  story,  axe  nevertheless  of  imposing  attitude,  being  relieved,  moreover,  on  the 
two  comers  by  slightly  projecting  portions  of  somewhat  greater  height,  and 
marked  by  the  more  elaborate  architecture  of  the  windows.  The  impression 
made  on  the  spectator  by  the  animated  appearance  of  this  front  is  exceedingly 
pleasing.  The  inner  and  outer  fa9adeB  and  the  principal  architectural  mould- 
ings, are  in  stone.  The  architectural  ornamentation  of  the  interior  is  in  keeping 
with  that  of  the  exterior.  The  principal  vestibule,  a  hall  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, is  lighted  by  a  band  of  highly  elevated  windows  running  round  die  four 
sides  of  the  building  immediately  under  the  roof.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  or- 
namental squares,  and  the  walls  are  enlivened  by  projecting  pillars  bearing  cary- 
atides, and  a  rich  door  architecture  framing  the  entrance  to  the  corridor. 

The  lecture-room  is  lighted  from  both  sides  through  a  range  of  windows,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  columnar  pillars.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  an 
correspondingly  decorated  in  stucco  and  color. 

The  three  laboratories,  despite  their  necessaiy  simple  omomMitation,  will  not 
fail  to  make  a  favorable  impression  by  their  liberal  proportions,  by  the  enlivening 
effect  of  the  wainscoting  and  the  evaporating  niches  projecting  from  the  walls 
above  it,  as  well  as  by  their  elegant  and  in  all  respects  suitable  fittings.  The 
rooms  adjoining  the  laboratories,  the  small  lectnre*theatre  and  the  musenms,  and 
the  director's  spacious  residence,  are  all  richly  and  tastefully  ornamented,  and  are 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  institution  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  aside  from  the  land,  which  belcmged  to  the  nniverdty, 
and  of  the  equipment,  was  183,000  thalers. 
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IZ.     BERLIN. 

ChiemkcU  LabonOoty  of  the  Frtderick  WUUam  Umvtnity  of  BerUtu 

The  Uni^enitjr  of  Berlin,  like  thai  of  Bonn,  had  its  origin  within  the  jivesent 
centniy,  famring  been  Ibnndod  in  1810,  at  a  period  when  the  pressure  of  fbreig;n 
domination  weighed  almost  insupportably  on  Pmssia ;  and  it  will  erer  remain 
•ignifieant  of  the  direction  of  the  German  mind,  that  the  great  men  of  that 
time  should  have  expected  to  gather  in  the  Ibeus  of  science  and  letters  the  forces 
nooessar^T  ^  ^  politieal  regeneration  of  thdr  country. 

To  the  present  time,  there  have  been  three  leaders  of  chemical  science  in  thii 
University  since  its  foondation,  Kli^roth,  Mitsdwrlich,  and  H.  Rose,  who  have 
taught  in  snccession,  or  at  the  same  time.  The  eitistenoe  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sdeoces,  instituted  by  Liebnitz  in  1700,  and  reoiganised  by  FredcridL  the 
Great  in  1740,  operated,  among  other  causes,  against  the  estaUishment  of  a  great 
chemical  institution  M  the  univernty,  as  that  academy  was  a  scientific  corporis 
tion,  including  chemistry  within  its  scope.  Erer  sinoe  die  foundation  of  the 
university  the  chemical  chair  has  invariably  been  occupied  by  the  chemist  of  the 
academy,  and  the  university  was  thus  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  chemical  professor  with  working  accommodations,  which  he  already  enjoyed 
in  his  capacity  of  academician.  This  double  position,  however,  proved  a  disad- 
vantage, when  the  demands  for  chemical  instruction  and  investigation  had  in- 
cnased  in  ooftsequeBce  of  the  rapid  advance  of  science,  and  the  industrial  arts  to 
which  chemistry  could  minister. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  the  university  and  the  academy  suflbred  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  Mitacherlkh;  and  not  kmg  after,  by  that  of  H.  Rose.  Professor 
A.  W.  Hoffman,  F.  R.  8.,  then  at  Bonn,  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  thus  var 
cated,  principally  on  the  grounds  of  the  experiraoe  he  had  just  acquired  in  organ- 
ising a  chemical  histitution  at  Bonn,  as  it  was  universally  conceded  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  building  of  a  great  chemical  laboratoiy  for  the  university  of 
Berlin  must  be  vigorously  undertaken. 

Site.  The  site  of  the  new  Berlin  laboratory  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rep* 
resentative  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  dose  proximity  to  the  university 
and  the  mUitaiy  medical  school,  at  the  east  end  of  the  beautifal  street  and  prom- 
enade, "  Unier  dm  Lmdm,"  so  called  from  its  two  parallel  avenues  of  lime  trees, 
wh|ch  extend  through  the  city  from  the  monumental  Brandenburg  gate,  in  a  di- 
rection from  west  to  east.  At  the  east  end  of  this  street,  next  to  the  splendid 
palaee  built  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  now 
devoted  to  die  university,  and  the  spadous  edifice  of  the  Academy  of  Scienees» 
near  toother  great  public  stractures,  the  library,  the  aoademy  of  arts,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  royal  residence,  is  the  site  of  the  new  laboratory. 

The  lelatiofis  of  the  university  and  aeademy  with  respeet  to  their  partidpatioii 
in  the  new  institution,  and  the  Tarious  preliminary  conditions  having  been  satis* 
feetorily  setded,  the  sdentifie  details  of  the  institution  were  arranged  substan* 
tiafly  after  suggestionfl  and  plans  of  Prof.  Hoffknan  at  Bonn.  The  architectural 
details  embodied  by  Mr.  A.  Creamer,  an  architect  of  great  experieq^  were  com* 
mitted  to  two  young  adnteets;  Messrs.  Comelins  ft  Draws. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  building  is  Sl,680  square  feet;  and  the  building  hae 
two  storiei  and  a  basement  The  foundatkms  rest  prindpally  upon  archeB 
thrown  over  eoncrete  piles  sunk  through  the  yielding  peat  to  the  solid  stratum 
bdow.  The  whole  expense  of  the  building  and  the  additional  grounds  pur* 
cuased  (over  318,100  thalers),  was  borne  by  the  Prussian  goyemment 
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The  broad  frontage  of  the  Georgen-straas  was  selected  fot  the  principal  fa9ade, 
with  the  main  entrance  for  students.  On  the  back  of  the  large  rectangle  form- 
ing the  site,  paralld  to  the  main  edifice,  runs  a  corresponding  wing,  and  two 
structures,  connected  on  either  side  by  long  galleries,  and  in  the  middle  by  a  move 
massive  block  of  buildings  containing  the  great  lecture^heatre  of  the  institu- 
tion.   Thus  two  quadrangles  were  formed. 

The  principal  front  of  the  institution  rises  in  two  lofty  stories  over  a  massire 
basement,  facing  the  Gkioii^n-strass.  The  main  entrance,  consisting  of  three 
arched  portals,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  edifice.  On  the  right  hand  comer  there  is 
a  carriage-way  leading  to  the  quadrangles. 

On  entering  by  one  of  the  middle  portals  and  ascending  three  granite  steps, 
the  imposing  vaulted  Vestibule  is  reached,  which  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
iron  gates  of  ornamental  trcllis-work,  closing  the  portals.  Half-way  across  the 
vestibule  a  flight  of  nine  steps,  extending  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  hall, 
leads  to  the  Corridor  on  the  main  floor.  The  construction  of  this  splendid  open  • 
vestibule  was  an  architectural  necessity,  the  Municipal  Board  of  Works  in  Beriin 
not  permitting  the  projection  of  steps  into  the  street  more  than  two  icct 

The  more  important  rooms  of  the  institution  are  in  the  first  or  main  stoiy. 
The  corridor  above  referred  to  extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  fh>nt 
building,  being  lighted  in  part  from  the  staircase,  and  in  part  from  three  large 
windows  appropriately  situated. 

Tbb  Ghound  Floob.  The  branch  of  the  corridor  on  Ae  right  of  the  vesti- 
bule leads  to  a  lai^  glass  door  opening  on  a  flight  of  steps  which  descends  to 
the  carriage-way,  thus  forming  a  communication  between  the  ground  floor  and 
the  quadrangles  with  the  several  wings  that  surround  them.  From  this  branch 
of  the  corridor,  access  is  had  to  two  rooms  very  near  the  carriage-way,  viz :  a 
small  lecture-theatre  for  special  lectures,  and  their  rocapitcilations  or  reviews  to 
be  held  by  the  assistants  of  the  institution ;  and  between  this  and  the  vestibule 
a  special  room  for  the  lectures,  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  experiments 
for  the  lectures.  Being  between  the  two  entrances,  these  rooms  are  selected  for 
these  uses  on  account  of  their  accessibility,  being  reached  by  students  not  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory,  without  in  any  way  interfering  widi  the  general  business 
of  the  institution,  while  a  great  majority  of  the  practical  students  are  working 
in  the  first  floor  above,  and  have  therefore  only  to  descend  the  principal  staircase. 

The  branch  of  the  corridor  extending  fh>m  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  leads  to 
three  important  laboratories,  opening  into  one  another,  which  are  fitted  up  for 
smelting  operations  on  a  largo  scale,  involving  the  use  of  wood,  coal,  or  coke. 
For  this  purpose  the  walls  adjacent  are  traversed  by  a  succession  of  flues  for  the 
several  furnaces  set  up  in  the  rooms.  All  these  rise  vertically  to  the  height  of 
about  sixty  feet,  affording  as  great  a  draught  as  can  be  required.  These  rooms 
are  so  ample  in  their  dimensions,  however,  as  to  be  availaUe  for  many  other  op- 
erations besides  smelting ;  one  of  them,  for  instance,  contains  the  lai^  press  of 
the  laboratory,  and  another  the  steam-boiler,  supplying  the  institution  with  dis- 
till^ water,  and  heating,  by  means  of  pipes  rising  through  the  ceiling,  the  diy- 
ing-otens  in  |fie  gallery  on  the  first  floor.  In  these  rooms  all  the  experiments 
made  under  great  pressure  are  performed ;  for  which  special  arches  are  let  into 
the  walls,  provided  with  strong  iron  doors  for  the  protection  of  the  manipiQlator 
in  case  of  explosion.  The  third  room,  in  addition  to  the  doon  oommnnicating 
with  the  corridor  and  the  middle  room,  has  a  third  door,  leading  into  the  CoUon* 
node  for  open  air  work  neariy  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
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This  colonnnde  receives  air  and  light  through  seven  great  arches,  the  middle 
one  of  which  leads  to  a  double  flight  of  steps,  descending  to  theqaadmngle.  This 
hall  has  all  the  requisites  for  chemical  work,  such  as  gas,  water,  etc.,  whilst  three 
recesses  in  the  partition  wall  serve  to  carry  away  such  vapors  as  arc  to  be  avoided 
even  in  open  air.  The  colonnade,  in  addition  to  the  main  staircase,  has  a  spiral 
one  uniting  it  with  the  first  floor. 

On  the  landing,  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  visible  from  the 
street,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Grml  Ledurt  Theatre.  This  hall  differs  from  that 
at  Bonn  by  being  much  higher,  rising  through  the  two  stories  of  the  building,  to 
an  elevation  of  not  less  than  87  feet. 

In  direct  communication  with  this  theatre  are  the  rooms  for  preparing  the 
lectures  and  that  containing  the  scientific  collections  of  the  institution.  The 
Prqtaraiion  Laboratory  proper  is  accessible  from  the  theatre  by  two  doors,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  large  niche  behind  the  middle  of  the  lecture  table.  This  room  is 
amply  proWded  with  all  the  requisites  for  chemical  manipulation,  <^nd  is  well 
lighted,  and  has  a  flight  of  steps  communicating  with  both  the  quadrangle  and 
basement.  It  has  also  several  other  doors  by  means  of  which  access  is  easy  to 
the  corridor,  the  waiting-room,  the  instrument-room,  and  the  Great  Mtueum  for  the 
Scientijic  CoUectione  of  the  Institution,  the  latter  being  a  magnificent  hall  60  feet 
long  and  25  broad,  the  arched  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  iron  columns. 

The  architecture  of  this  museum  suggests  a  division  of  the  collections  into 
three ;  minerals,  rocks,  and  metallurgical  products,  occupying  one  section ;  the 
chemical  collection  proper,  another;  and  models,  drawings,  diagrams,  etc.,  the 
third.  The  specimens  in  the  museum  can  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  lecture 
theatre  by  means  of  a  small  truck,  of  the  same  height  as  the  lecture  table,  run- 
ning on  wheels  with  India-rubber  tires.  There  are  several  other  rooms  on  this 
floor,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  and  describe  specifically,  being  ap- 
plied to  uses  connected  with  tiie  main  object,  and  made  convenient  in  their  outfit, 
and  accessible. 

The  First  Floob.  As  has  been  stated,  the  first  floor  contains  the  most  im- 
portant rooms  for  manipulation,  for  only  by  this  arrangement  could  the  requisite 
amount  of  light  be  secured.  The  first  room  reached  is  the  spacious  Operation 
Boom,  lighted  by  the  three  middle  windows  of  the  front  fa9ade,  and  communi- 
cating on  the  right  and  left  with  two  magnificent  Laboratories,  having  a  row  of 
colossal  windows  on  each  side.  The  first  of  these  laboratories  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners, the  other  for  more  advanced  students.  Each  of  them  has  ample  space 
for  24  students,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  greater  number  if  required. 
These  rooms  are  most  completely  provided  with  all  the  requisites  for  work ;  in 
all  the  window  pillars  are  evaporation  niches,  the  fiucs  of  which  communicate 
with  the  open  air  by  chimney-pots,  concealed  behind  the  pillars  of  the  attic  run- 
niug  along  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  walls  of  the  laboratories  are  also  traversed 
by  flues,  ventilating  the  large  recesses  here  provided  fbr  fitting  up  lengthy  pieces 
of  apparatus. 

From  the  great  working  laboratories  for  the  beginners  and  advanced  atud^cnts 
branch  out  two  galleries,  nearly  100  feet  long  by  12  wide,  one  of  which  lies  over 
the  thoroughfare,  and  the  other  over  the  colonnade  for  open  air  work,  each 
lighted  by  seven  large  windows.  These  galleries  ore  not  only  useful  as  means  of 
communication  with  the  first  floor  and  the  apartments  of  the  cross  wing,  but  also 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  requiring  an  amount  of  light  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise secured. 

Among  the  rooms  which  it  is  not  easy  to  locate  and  specify,  by  a  simple  de- 
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icription,  bnt  cmmccted  with  the  operations  proflecnted  on  this  floor,  are  a  Library ^ 
Lnbomtories  Jbr  Fusions  and  Ignitions,  a  Balance  Boom,  a  Labotatary  for  Scientific 
Research,  a  Gas  Analysis  Laboratory ,  a  Photometric  Room,  a  Private  Laboratory,  Com- 
bustion Room,  etc. 

The  BASBMEirr.  The  baaement  contains  also  a  large  nnmber  of  rooms  de- 
voted to  the  objects  of  the  institation ;  such  as  the  laboratories  for  niedioo-legul 
investigations  and  physiological  research,  a  room  for  the  rougher  operations  for 
the  lectures,  a  repository  for  chemicals,  store  rooms,  coal  cellars,  wash-rooms, 
and  household  cellarage  for  the  director's  residence. 

EXTEAHAL  ARCHZTECTUBB  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  principal  fafade,  in  the  Geotgen-Straase,  is  of  brick ;  all  the  ornaments 
are  terra-cotta  iW>m  the  celebrated  works  of  March,  of  Charlottenbnrg.  The 
ground  floor  is  six  foet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  street  and  eighteen  feet  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  first  or  upper  story  has  the  same  altitude ;  and  the  attic  story, 
together  with  the  ballnstTade  crowning  the  nx)f,  is  10^  feci  high.  The  whole 
bnildiug  has,  therefore,  an  elevation  of  52^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street ;  and 
the  length  upon  this  street  is  134^  feet 

The  angles  between  the  arches  of  the  windows  fnmbh  spaces  for  fourteen 
medallions  of  large  suee  to  exhibit  in  relief  a  number  of  portraits  of  celebrated 
chemists.  As  these  are  set  at  a  height  of  eighteen  foet  from  the  street,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  likenesses  over  life  size,  the  modeling  of  which  was  en* 
trusted  to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  W.  WoW,  ftom  whose  models  the  medallions  will  be 
executed  in  terra-cotta  by  Messrs.  March  of  Charlottenbnig. 

The  selection  of  the  persons  thus  to  be  distinguished,  was  entrusted  by  the 
architect  to  Prof.  Hoifinan ;  but  as  he  desired  the  advice  of  others,  Professors 
Dove,  du  Bois-Beymond,  Gnstav  Magnus,  Poggend<Mrfi;  Rammelsbeig,  Ries^ 
and  Gttstav  Bose,  all  members  of  the  physioo-matiiematical  class  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  gave  this  question  their  joint  consideration.  At  a  meet- 
ing, held  March  1,  1866,  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  decided  that  it  would  be 
best  to  honor  the  present  leaders  of  chemical  sdenoe  by  placing  their  busts  in 
the  entrance  hall  of  the  institution,  and  to  dedicate.the  monumental  medallions 
of  the  facade  exclusively  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  past.  After  considerate 
discussion,  the  following  list  was,  with  unanimi^,  ultimately  adopted : 


Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier, 
Karl  Wilhelm  Scheele, 
Henry  Cavendish, 
Josepn  Priestly, 
John  Dalton,     - 
Claude  Louis  BcrthoUet, 
Louis  Joseph  Gay-Lussac, 
Humphrey  Davy, 
Jacob  Berzelius,  - 
Eilhard  Mitschcrlich, 
Martin  Heinrich  Klaprotb, 
Heinrich  Bose, 
Leopold  Gmelin, 
Charles  Gerhardt,     - 
Auguste  Laurent, 


The  two  last  named  chemists,  united  during  their  life  time  by  ties  of  friend- 


Boiir. 

Died. 

1743 

1794 
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1786 

1731 

1810 

1733 

1804 

1766 

1844 

1748 
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1778 

1850 

1778 

1829 
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1794 

1863 

1743 

1817 

1795 

1864 

1788 

1853 

1S16 

1856 

1807 

1853 

ship,  and  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chemicai 
their  joint  labors,  are  framed  in  the  same  medallion* 


views  of  the  present  day  by 
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THB  AQUJLlUniC  AT  BBRLIK. 

The  first  step  towards  realizing  the  long-cherished  idea  of  founding  an  Aquv 
liom  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Berlin^  was  taken  July  8,  1867,  when  a  joint-stock 
company,  formed  for  this  purpose,  held  its  first  meeting,  when,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Berlin,  F.  Stehlschmidt,  the  sum  of 
200,000  Prussian  dollars  was  raised.  Of  the  many  plans  submitted,  the  one  by 
the  architect,  Wilhelm  Luer,  was  accepted.  The  eminent  zoologist,  Dr.  Alfircd 
Brehm,  was  entnisted  with  the  technical  and  scientific  superintendence  of  the 
building,  and  the  work  was  commenced  at  once.  Great  and  manifold  were  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  this  undertaking.  From  the  Ilartz  and  the  Thcerin- 
gien  mountains,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  from  the 
mines  of  Silesia  and  Saxony  the  materials  had  to  be  brought,  for  all  the  pillars, 
vaults  and  walls  of  the  building  were  to  be  of  genuine  specimens  of  various  rocks 
and  minerals  to  the  exclusion  of  all  artificial  imitations.  Great  technical  difficul- 
ties also  presented  themselves  in  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting  the  edifice ; 
but  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  men  superintending  the  building,  and  by 
the  thoroughness  and  eminent  skill  of  the  best  technicians  of  Berlin  employed  in 
the  work,  all  these  difficulties  were  sncoessfully  overcome,  and  in  the  month  of 
May,  1869,  the  estaUishment  was  opened  to  the  public 

The  aquanum  proper  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  building,  which  covers  an 
area  of  13,650  square  feet.  It  contains  no  less  than  118  cages,  reservoirs,  and 
ponds,  for  the  rvoeption  of  the  different  animals ;  the  length  of  the  galleries  is 
780  feet,  and  their  height  varies  from  15  to  17  feet,  the  open  aquaria  holds  6,000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  and  the  reservoirs  13,220;  2,000  persons  can,  at  one  time, 
without  being  inconveniently  crowded,  visit  the  institution.  The  number  of 
specimens  of  living  animals  already  now  very  large,  is  constantly  being  increased, 
and  will  soon  reach  40,000,  the  highest  number  contemplated. 

The  building  is  located  on  the  comer  of  Schadow  street,  and  that  magnificent 
thoroughfare,  "  Unter  den  Linden."  Afler  having  mounted  a  massive  staircase 
the  visitor  enters  through  a  glass-door,  tlic  desert  or  9erpent*8  gcdlery,  a  broad  and 
lofty  hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  occnpied  by  the  cages  with  serpents  and  other 
amphibious  animals.  These'cages  are  all  very  large,  and  convey  as  far  as  possi- 
ble a  faithful  idea  of  the  loailities  in  which  the  various  animals  are  found.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  harmless  European  snakes  as  well  as  the  rattle-snake,  the  moccasin- 
snake,  the  boa-constrictor,  and  many  other  varieties.  This  gallery  opens  into  a 
ravine  31  feet  broad  and  55  feet  high,  called  the  geological  grotto,  whose  walls,  in  a 
hitherto  unsurpassed  manner,  form  an  exact  representation  of  the  different  geo- 
logical layers  of  the  earth's  surface,  all  composed  of  genuine  specimens ;  a  cas- 
cade, whose  foaming  waters  tumble  over  the  moss  and  fcm-grown  rocks  forms 
the  back  ground  of  this  fairy-grotto ^  the  visitor  mounts  a  balcony,  firom  which  an 
excellent  view  of  the  romantic  scene  below  may  be  obtained ;  parrots  and  other 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  are  resting  on  the  projecting  rocks,  or  on  the  branches 
of  the  many  tropical  trees,  and  down  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff 
turtles  have  their  home.  A  broad  stone-staircase  of  ten  steps  leads  from  the 
geological  grotto  to  the  primeval  forest  of  the  tropics ;  in  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  magnificent  cage  of  airy  ^re-work  28  feet  high  and  44  feet  in  diameter ; 
Bftore  than  1,200  birds,  amongst  the  rest  25  varieties  of  parrots  inhabit  this  cage ; 
loond  about  dlierc  is  a  broad  and  high  walk  of  natural  rock  in  the  clefts  of  which 
there  are  cages,  reservoirs,  and  small  ponds.  There  is  an  alligator-pond  with  ten 
alligators,  a  tnrUe-pond,  a  resecvoir  for  nest-building,  fishes  and  cages  with 
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sweet-singeing  birds,  cages  with  fljing  sqairrels,  dcscit^mioe,  eagles,  and  monkeys. 
On  leaving  tliis  hall  a  wide  perspective  opens,  and  we  enter  the  polar  or  arctic 
grotto,  after  having  passed  through  the  fresh-water  grotto,  inhabited  by  fresh- 
water fish  and  singing  birds.  There  mnrmuring  streams  of  water  are  flowing 
between  the  rocks.  From  this  grotto  we  descend  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  bottom 
of  the  great  ocean.  On  our  way  thither  we  pass  reservoirs  in  the  rocky  walls, 
representing  the  different  kinds  of  piscicaltnre,  with  illastrations  of  the  Frencn 
system,  KufTs  system,  and  Brehm's  system.  Before  entering  the  large  ocean 
aquarium  we  pass  the  beaver-pond,  where  some  beavers  are  building  their  artifi- 
cial structures.  In  ,the  basins  of  a  long  gallery  of  natural  rock  we  sec  all  those 
fishes  which  belong  to  fresh- water,  but  which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  go  out 
into  the  ocean ;  then  follows  a  large  number  of  reservoirs  illustrating  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  difierent  seas,  first  the  North  sea,  then  the  Baltic-reservoir, 
and  in  the  centre  an  immense  aquarium  representing  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  its 
bays  and  gulfs ;  through  a  narrow  entrance  cabled  the  Strait  of  Gibralter,  wo 
reach  the  last  of  the  series,  the  Mediterranean  reservoir. — Uber  Land  und  Afeeri 


Elementary  and  Tecfmical  Education  Jor  England. 
The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  great  industrial  districts  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  of  tlie  technical  institutions  which  supply  them 
with  engineers  and  foremen,  and  of  the  public  schools  which  give  to  all  tho 
workmen,  in  most  prosperous  sections,  a  good  elementary  education,  Mr.  Sam. 
nelson,  in  his  Letter  on  Technical  Education,  embodies  as  follows  : 

Fint,  as  to  Elementanf  Education,  Let  no  child  under  12  be  allowed  to  work 
nntil  it  can  read  and  write.  Make  it  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  see  that  its 
children  have  the  means  of  elementary  instruction. 

Encourage  elementary  schools  by  special  grants  to  establish  advanced  elnsses. 

Assist  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools  who  have  ^hown  ivmarkable  ability  to 
continue  their  education  in  a  superior  school. 

Secondiy,  as  to  Technical  Education.  Give  a  thoroughly  scientific  trniuing  to  a 
small  number  of  young  men  to  qualify  them  as  professors  of  science.  Supple- 
ment local  efforts  to  establish  or  to  extend  secondary  or  superior  scientific  schools, 
by  building  grants,  and  by  the  endowment  or  partial  endowment  of  professor- 
ships. liCt  one  condition  of  assistance  to  a  scientific  school  he,  that  a  perfecting 
school  {(/ortbildungsschule)  shall  be  affiliated  to  it; 'and  of  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship,  that  the  professor  shall  teach  in  the  perfecting  school. 

Mr.  Samuelson  evidently  favors  the  introduction  of  the  superior  mental  train- 
ing of  the  gymnasium  into  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  polytechnic  schools, 
as  well  as  a  larger  infusion  of  literature  into  the  Gewerbe  Schnlen.  In  speaking 
of  the  Gewerbe  Schule  of  Barmen,  in  Westphalia : 

It  has  about  200  pupils,  five-sixths  of  whom  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of 
three  years  (in  the  second  class),  to  enter  into  some  industrial  or  mercantile  oc- 
cupation, the  other  sixth  remain  and  generally  go  from  tho  school  to  a  Polytech- 
nic institution,  not  nnfiieqnently  servine  a  sKort  apprenticeship  of  one  or  two 
yeans,  in  a  workshop,  between  the  termination  of  tneir  school  career,  and  their 
entrance  upon  the  course  of  higher  instruction.  The  third  and  fourth  classes, 
forming  the  lower  school  at  Barmen,  include  French,  history,  and  geography, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  and  drawing.  These  sti.dies 
are  continued  in  the  second  class,  with  the  addition  of  chemistry,  and  tl:e  exten^ 
sion  of  drawing  to  machine  details.  In  the  first  class,  mincralo^'-,  building,  con- 
struction, and  mechanics,  theoretical  and  applied,  and  practical  work  in  the  shop, 
are  added. 

Mr.  Samuelson  does  not  favor  the  system  of  apprenticeship  schools  on  the 

part  of  the  government.    '*  They  fall  properly  within  the  province  of  benevolent 

individuals  and  societies,  and  their  success  will  depend  on  the  judgment  with 

which  they  arc  organized  and  superintended."  .     .. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Emgdom  of  Saxony,  on  an  area  of  6,777  English  square 
miles,  in  1864  had  a  population  of  2,843,994,  of  which  number 
1,248,677  were  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manu&cturing  industries, 
559,013  in  agriculture,  and  172,946  in  commerce. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  <^  the  government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  during  the  financial  period  1863-66,  amounted  to  12,356,- 
852  thalera,  of  which  sum  about  300,000  thalers  were  expended 
in  public  instruction,  independent  of  all  local  expenditure,  which 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000  thalers.  A  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Saxony  has  been  in  operation  since  1580,  and  under  its  benef- 
icent influence  there  has  grown  up  a  precious  national  inheritance  of 
school  habits,  which  now  secures  the  regular  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren of  the  legal  school  age,  at  some  school,  public  or  private,  and 
furnishes  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  numerous 
special  schools  of  agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  mining,  and 
other  industries,  with  well-prepared  quota  of  students.  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  member  of  parliament,  and  large  employer  of  laborers  in 
England  and  Saxony,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Nottingham  (his  place  of 
residence),  said  that  he  had  never  found  a  native  bom  Saxon  who 
could  not  read  and  write. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction,  administered  by  the  minister 
of  education  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  are  as  follows : 

I.  Primctry  SekooU,  Of  these  there  were  in  1867,  1,976  schoolB,  with  3,996 
teachen,  and  400,289  scholan  (199,446  boys,  and  8,783  girls);  93  Sanday 
schools,  designed  to  complete  the  elementaiy  education,  with  7,024  scholars ; 
and  80  schools  for  poor  children  in  cities. 

8.  Secondary  SdtooU,  There  were  in  1868,  9  gymnasia,  with  8,066  scholars, 
and  159  teachers;  7  gymnasia  with  real-classes,  with  1,440  scholars,  and  166 
teachers;  3  real-schools  and  progymnasia  combined,  with  874  scholars,  and  54 
teachers;  3  real-schools,  with  1,183  scholars,  and  55  teachers ;  making  a  total  of 
82  seconds^  schools,  with  5,563  scholars,  and  434  teachers. 

3.  Superior  SchooU,  The  University  at  Leipsic,  in  1867-68  had  111  professors, 
and  1,190  stndents  (897  theology,  368  kw,  181  medidne,  350  phUosophy  and 
philology). 

(887) 
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4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. 

3  Pablic  commercial  scfaoolB,  with  177  acfaolan. 
\5  Commercial  schools  for  apprentices. 

1  Commercial  school  for  young  ladies,  with  112  pnpils,  and  9.f;fsacherB. 
1  Polytechnic  school,  at  Dresden,  with  860  students,  and  28  teachers ; 

and  connected  with  this  school  there  is  a  modeling  and  ornamental 

drawing  school,  with  16  scholars. 
1  Higher  industrial  school,  at  Chemnitx,  with  225  pupils,  and  19  teachers. 

Connected  with  this  school  there  is  1  royal  work^masters'  school,  with 

82  scholars,  and  10  teachers. 
5  Baugewerkenschulen  (architectural  schools  for  masons  and  carpenters^, 

with  548  pupils,  and  about  20  teachers. 
1  Higher  weaving  school,  at  Chemnitz,  with  33  pupils,  and  4  teachers.  . 
1  Academy  of  forestry  and  agriculture,  with  13  teachers,  and  91  students. 
1  Agricultural  academy,  with  38  stndetfts. 
1  Mining  academy,  with  13  professors,  and  51  students. 

1  School  for  practical  miners,  with  abont  60  papils. 

2  Mining  schools,  with  64  pupils. 

2  Stenographic  institution,  with  130  pupils. 

1  Kormal  school  for  -training  teachers  in  gymnastics,  with  10  teachers,' 

and  a  varying  number  of  pupQs. 
1  Royal  military  school,  with  124  seholan. 

1  Royal  veterinary  school,  with  39  stadenta^  and  9  teachers. 

4  Nautical  schools  (for  pilots  on  the  £lbe),  with  60  to  70  pupils. 

2  Music  schools,  with  abont  80  pupils.  '  ' 
7  Weaving  schools,  with  about  550  pupils. 

2  Fringe-making  schools,  with  about  300  pupils. 

1  Tailors',  or  Mode  academy,  with  38  pufMls,  and  5  teachers. 

3  Straw-working  schools. 

80  Lace-making  and  embroidering  schools. 

2  Schools  for  deaf  mutes,  with  208  pupils,  and  28  teacners. 

2  Schools  for  the  blind,  one  with  128  pupils,  at  Dresden,  and  a  prepara- 
tory school,  at  Hubertsburg,  with  17  pupils. 

2  Academies  of  fine  arts,  one  at  Dresden,  founded  in  1705,  with  136  stu- 
dents, and  a  second,  at  Leipsic,  founded  in  1764,  with  100  pupils. 

2  Academies  of  arts. 

1  Conserratorio  of  music,  with  146  students,  and  14  teachers. 
12  Teachers'  seminaries,  with  1,177  students^  aad  164  teachers. 
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As  preparing  for  a  higher  technical  career,  we  will  noUce,  first,  a 
cIms  of  echoolfl  which  belong  also  to  the  general  system  of  public  in- 
atraction. 

X.— THE  BEAL  SGHOOLab 

These  schools  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  American  or  English 
High  Schools,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  designed  for  a  good  general  eda- 
cation,  with  the  exception  of  the  classical  department.  Here  flock 
together  all  those  who  want  an  education  superior  to  that  which  is  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  schools  and  are  not  destined  for  the  university ; 
e.  g.,  such  as  wish  to  be  officers  in  the  postal  or  custom  service,  or  archi- 
tects, farmers,  engineers,  or  artists,  in  order  to  pursue  a  higher  course 
in  one  of  the  professional  academies,  and  all  such  as  desire  to  enter 
bu3ine8s  life  with  a  cultivated  mind.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
graduate  of  a  gymnasium  (college)  is  by  no  means  prevented  from 
entering  the  polytechnic  school,  the  academy  for  miners,  the  academy  for 
foresters  and  farmers,  and  the  academy  of  arts ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  the 
Beal  School  is  to  be  preferred,  because  mathematics  and  modem  languages 
are  more  particularly  attended  to,  whilst  in  the  gymnasium  the  English 
is  not  obligatory,  and  in  some  colleges  mathematics  and  French  are  con- 
aidered  of  less  importance,  and  treated  accordingly.  In  Freiberg  aud 
Tharand  the  graduate  of  a  gymnasium  is  at  once  admitted ;  the  gradu- 
ate of  a  Real  School  conditionally,  if  he  has  a  good  record  in  mathe- 
matics. 

2. — Nufnber  and  Location. 

There  are  seven  Real  Schools  in  Saxony,  each  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils ;  in  all,  1,892  pupils,  and  105  teachers  in  the  last  year.  The 
schools  in  Dresden,  (2,)  in  Leipsic,  and  Chemnitz  are  city  schools,  and 
supported  by  the  municipalities ;  the  last  mentioned  with  a  state  grant. 
In  Annaberg,  Plauen,  and  Zittau  are  royal  schools;  the  two  latter  joined 
to  the  gymnasium;  the  first  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  in  Chemnitz,  com- 
bined with  a  pro-gymnasium  of  three  classes.  The  Royal  School  in 
Annaberg,  with  13  teachers,  (salaries:  1,200,  800,  900,  800,  700 
thalers,  etc.,)  and  220  pupils,  expended,  in  1866,  8,482  thalers,and  re- 

*  Prepared  for  the  Coromifsloner  of  Education  by  !>.  Hermann  Wiinmer,  Dresden. 
19  »• 
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oeiyed  from  tne  state  5,200  thalers.  The  Real  School  in  Nenstadt, 
Dresden,  with  16  teachers,  expends  yearly  12,500 ;  the  other  in  Dres- 
den, 10,000 ;  that  in  Leipsic,  (the  first  in  Saxony,  founded  1834^)  with 
20  teifchers,  16,600  the  lers.  The  tuition  fee  in  Leipsic  and  Chemnits 
is  20-30,  in  Dresden  30-36  thalers. 

The  regulation  of  1860,  which  caused  a  greater  uniformity  in  those 
schools  of  a  comparatively  new  date,  and  formerly  of  a  different  char- 
acter, requires  six  classes,  (the  pupil  to  have  completed  his  10th  year,) 
establishes  a  maturitdts  examination  prescribing  the  needed  require- 
ments, and  gives  the  approved  graduates  the  right  to  enter  without 
further  examination  the  above-named  academies,  or  to  enter  the  post 
office,  custom  house  or  telegraph  office.  At  this  examination  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  polytechnic  school  presides. 

3. —  Cloiset  and  Plan  qf  Imtniction. 

# 

Of  the  six  classes  the  lower  are  generally  crowded,  and  therefore 
divided  into  parallel  classes,  since  the  regulation  does  not  allow  more 
than  40  pupils  in  one  class.  Thus,  the  5th  class  in  Chemnitz  has  four 
parallel  classes  with  about  30  pupils  in  each,  the  4th  of  three,  the  6th  and 
3d  of  two  parallel  classes,  whilst  the  first  class  has  13  and  the  second 
15  pupils  in  all.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  for 
most  pupils  the  Real  School  is  the  highest  school  they  attend  before 
entering,  at  their  fourteenth  year  of  age,  on  their  couimercial  or  techni- 
cal apprenticeship,  whilst  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  highest 
classes  consists  only  of  such  as  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  exami- 
nation as  graduates,  most  of  them  with  the  intention  of  continuing  their 
education  in -the  professional  academies,  except  the  university.  For 
our  purpose,  therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  studies  of 
the  highest  class,  which  may  best  show  the  attainments  of  a  graduate  of 
these  schools. 

P'irst  or  highest  class,  (in  Chemnitz :)  , 

Religion  J  2  hours  a  week. 

German^  5  hours.—a.  History  of  literatare;  read  two  dramatic  pieces  of 
Schiller  and  Lessing.  b.  Rhythm  and  the  various  kinds  of  poetry ;  practical 
exercises,  e,^  Review  of  the  compositions  written  by  the  pupils  once  a  month. 
d.  Exercises  in  free  elocution  and  in  declamation,  with  a  verbal  criticism  made 
by  the  pupils. 

French,  4  hours.  ^Qrammar  finished  ;  read  the  Avare  of  Moliere ;  free  compo- 
sitions ;  extemporalia ;  exercises  in  speaking;. 

English^  3  hours. — a.  Read  Sbakspeare's  Julius  Cs^sar,  Dickens*  Christmas 
Carol,  b.  Grammar,  c.  Exercises  in  writing;  a  composition  every  third  week, 
and  an  extemporale  weekly ;  exercises  in  speaking. 

History f  2  hours.— Modern  history ;  review  of  the  history  of  ancient  times  and 
middle  ages. 

Oeographvt  3  hours. — a.  political ;  Western  Asia,  Africa  and  Germany,  (polit- 
ically and  physically.)  6.  Sfathematical ;  the  apparent  and  real  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  the  solar  system  and  the  fixed  stars. 
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^Taiural  BtHoryy  \  hour. — Mtneralogry. 

ChtmUtty^  3  hours.— Review  and  further  study  of  inorgaiiic  chemistrj,  with 
pcurticuUr  reference  to  metals  and  ilieir  associations. 

J^aiural  Philosophy^  2  hours. — Mechanics ;  some  parts  of  the  theory. of  liji^ht. 

JLrUhmetic^  4  hours. — Logarithms  reviewed  and  continued  ;  application  of  the 
same  to  numerical  accounts ;  use  oViUlftwinkel  and  Gauta*  Table  ;  equations  of  the 
2d  and  3d  degree ;  algebraic  functions ;  general  qualities  and  approximate  solu- 
tion of  higher  equations;  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  {reihen;) 
interest,  rents,  sinking  funds,  and  insurance. 

Geometry^  3  hours. — Trigonometry  concluded;  stereometry;  review  of  planim- 
etry and  trigonometry. 

Surveyinfff  1  afternoon  in  summer. — Description  and  use  of  the  single  surveying 
implements ;  measuring  of  straight  and  curved  lines ;  surveying  of  single  ana 
continuous  grounds ;  profiles ;  drawing  of  plans. 

About  Latin,  the  Regulative  says  that  though  Very  desirable  for  all  pupils,  it 
is  obligatory  only  on  such  as  will  pass  the  nuauritats  examination ;  for  all  others 
facuUatxot^  t.  «.,  left  to  choice. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction,  as  given  in  the  Regulative,  is  as  follows : 

VL  V.            IV.           III.  IL  I. 

»                  Battin  per  Week  to  Each  Study  s. 

Reliiclon 4  4                 9                 3  9  9 

Qcrnian 4  4                 4                 8  34  8-4 

Latin 8  4                 8                 8  3  8 

Fmndi -  8                 7                 4  4  4 

English ^  -                .                4  3  8 

Geography 2  9                9                 9  9  9 

History ...2  9                 9                 9  9  9 

Natural  History .2  9                 9                 S  1  1 

Natural  Phlloiophy .-  -                 -                 9  8  9 

Chemistry •  ...  9  8 

Arithmetic i       •4                4                9  9  1 

Algebra -  .                 .                 9  8  3 

Maibematica -  -                9                3  8  3 

Drawing 9  9                3                2  9  2 

Calli«rapliy 2  2                 1                 -  -  - 

Singing 1  11111 

8M6  38^  88  »  »  » 

Oymnaitics 9  2  2  9  9  i 

Gymnastics  are  considered  as  recreatioD. 

ii.~coiaa:BGiAL  soHOOia. 

I. — ^PUBLIC    OOMMIROIAI.   BOHOOL. 

1. — Number  and  Location, 

There  are  three  publio  oommeroial  schools  in  Saxony — ^in  Leipsio 
rince  1831,  in  Chemnitz  since  1848,  and  in  Dresden  since  1854— all 
foanded  by  the  Merchants'  Associations  of  the  respective  towns.  They 
belong,  like  all  the  following  technical  schools,  except  the  two  acade- 
mies in  Frieberg  and  Tharand,  to  the  Home  Department,  and  the  two 
former  receive  an  annual  supply  to  their  expenses  (a)  of  1,560  thalers, 
Qi)  of  800  thalers,  with  an  additional  supply  of  200  thalers  from 
the  city  funds.  The  annual  expenditure  was,  in  1862,  Leipsic,  12,- 
000;  Chemnitz,  56,000;  Dresden,  12,000  th.;  in  Dresden,  entirely 

Docamonts. 

1.  Regvlatioftr  die  BeaitehvUn  im  K.  Saehsen,  Dreflden,  1880 ;  2.  Vr(fgramme  von  Neuttadtf 
Draflden,  of  1867 ;  3.  Programtfu  9o%  Chemnitz,  1887, 1866,  and  of  1864 ;  4.  Plan  of  Lewons  in 
the  Real  Scbool  at  Neostadt,  Dresden. 
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covered  by  the  inoome  of  school-money,  which  amounted  in  1866  to 
17,617  th.,  with  a  sarplos  of  1,075  th.  over  the  expenses. 

The  terms  in  Dresden  are  120  th.,  or  £18,  for  the  first  year;  100  th., 
or  £15,  for  each  of  the  succeeding  years ;  in  Leipsic,  150,  120,  100 
th.,  and  in  GhemniU  80  thalers.  Each  pupil  must  remain  at  least  one 
year. 

2. — Plan  of  Huiruetion. 

The  commercial  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  practi* 
cal  business  life,  and  have  in  view  their  complete  preparatory  training 
for  mercantile  pursuits  in  a  course  of  three  years. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

III.  IT.  I. 
Fint  Ytar.    Swand  Ywr*    Tftlr4  Ytair, 

Commercial  science  and  law ^23 

Political  economy -  -  2 

Book-keeping — merchants'  accounts 12  2 

Correspondence ••...•  -  2  2 

Commercial  arithmetic, 5  3  2 

Mathematics 8  3  2 

Natural  history ••....  3  -  . 

Natural  philosophy... .« .• ^  8  - 

Mechanical  technics ..- •  -  «  2 

Chemistry .•  -i  ..  2 

Raw  material  of  trade .••• •« -  -  1 

Geography  and  statistics #«....  2  2  2 

History - 2  2  2 

German  lauguage  and  literature 4  3  3 

English  language  and  correspondence -..*•  4  4  4 

French        ^'           "               •*           4  4  4 

Italiani  (not  ohligatoiy) -^  2  2 

Calligraphy 2  1- 

Drawing 2  2  2 

In  the  upper  classes  English  and  French  are  taught  by  natives.  The 
collections  of  the  school  consist  of  a  library,  maps,  apparatus,  and  sam- 
ples of  goods. 

3.— Pttpflt. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  Dresden  was^  at  Easter,  1867,  68,  of  which 
there  were  25  foreigners,  (6  from  Norway,  1  Sweden,  6  Russia,  2  France, 
2  England,  4  Holland,  2  Italy,  etc. ;)  in  Leipsic  56,  at  Easter,  1865, 
(16  foreigners;)  in  Chemnitz,  1867,  58. 

The  pupils  visited  in  the  course  of  the  year  many  different  factories 
in  the  neighborhood. 

In  connection  with  these  three  higher  commercial  schools  there  are 

n.^OOMKBBOIAL  SCHOOLS  FOB  iiPPBCMTICBS. 

Besides  the  three  schools,  there  are  twelve  more  in  other  towns  of 
Saxony.  Though  belonging  to  a  lower  class  of  schools,  to  be  men- 
tioned below,  they  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  higher  commer- 
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oial  schooky  because  they  have  the  same  board  of  trastees,  members  of 
the  Merchants'  Association,  the  same  teachers,  and  the  same  objects  in 
view,  thongh  diffsring  in  degree  and  the  time  given  to  the  several 
studies. 

The  pupils  have  to  pay  in  Leipsic  18,  in  Chemnits  24,  in  Dresden  86 
thalers,  if  they  are  sons  of  members  of  the  corporation  ;  if  not,  in 
Ijeipsic  24,  in  Dresden  86  thalers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all  three 
schools  was  849,  who  are  taught  in  10*14  hours  a  week,  (in  Leipsic, 
.7->8,  or  8-9,  and  2-8,)  in  three  dasses  of  as  many  years. 

The  plan  of  studies  in  Leipnc  is  as  fcdlows ; 

ra.  II.  r. 

Fint  FMr.  Second  Vt»,    J%ird  rear* 

Crerman  language - ..- 2  1) 

English  language -  2                  2 

French  language.  .••«•••• .•- „  2  2                   2 

llercbants'  accounts 3  2                   2 

Commercial  science.. .• -  1                  1 

Book-keeping,  &C....... -  1                  1 

Correspondence ...•  ..  .                  i 

Geography ^ 11- 

CalligTapby ,. -  2  -                  - 

10  10  10 

The  character  of  these  schools  is  everywhere  the  same,  though,  of 
course,  the  three  which  are  joined  to  the  higher  commercial  schools 
enjoy  greater  advantages.  I  may  mention  that  in  Freiberg,  where 
there  is  a  separate  school  for  apprentices  in  mercantile  business,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  year  was  1,921  thalers,  ezoept  the  expenses  for 
the  library  and  premium  funds. 

in. — THI  COMMIBOIAL  SCBOOL  VOB  TOUHG  LIDIM  IN  LBIPSIO. 

A  commercial  school  was  established  in  1868  for  young  ladies  who 
are  more  than  14  years  old,  and  wish  to  acquire  the  knowledge  needed 
for  business  life,  (commerce,  post  office,  telegraphing,  etc.)  It  received 
from  its  beginning  aid  from  the  state  of  several  hundred  thalers  a  year, 
and  a  like  sum  from  the  town  of  Leipsic,  so  that  24  free  and  half-free 
scholarships  could  be  established.  Until  Easter,  1867,  it  had  in  all  242 
female  pupils;  at  present,  112  in  Jive  classes,  with  nine  teachers.  The 
tuition  fee  is  86-48  thalers  annually,  and  is  now  double  what  it  was 

'1 ir  in  I         _  II      _    ■     I ■ — — -^  ■    ^^ 

Doeancnts. 

«•  PuUie  CommereUU  School,  ^.,  in  LeipHe  :  1 .  Statuten  von  1830,  p.  12 ;  %  Pm^pectav, 
1866;  8.  Miitheiiungen,(commanlcetlonB,)oonDr.  Ot/cnnaim,  p.  93,  I8Mj  4.  Raitnregitlatio 
for  I,  (higber,)  dUhnlungf  1867 ;  6.  Sectiouo  plan  for  1,  (hlgbttt,)  aUheUung,  1866;  6.  Seetiont 
^fitr  dU  n,  obthHltmg,  1866. 

ft.  Public  Commerctal  School  in  Dresden :  7.  Programme,  p.  55, 1867;  8.  Dresden  Commercial 
Bdiool,  English  and  Dutch,  1867;  9.  2  Seettontplan  fCr  I  and  II,  1867. 
.      c.  Public  Commercial  School  in  Cliemnlts :   10.  Programme,  p.  98,  1867;  11.  2  Protpeete 
*  wn  I  and  H,  1867 ;  13.  3  DUeiplinar  Crales  of  discipline)  tortckrifienfilr  I  and  11, 1867. 
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in  1864.  The  oonrBo  embraces  two  years,  with  18-24  lessons  a  week, 
given  from  Dine  to  twelve  and  throe  to  sis  daily,  and  comprises  all  the 
branches  taught  in  a  commercial  school,  (German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  correspondence,  commercial 
science,  political  eoonomj,  commerce,  history  and  geography,  orna- 
mental drawing,  etc.)  Besides,  there  is  a  course  in  stenography,  and 
a  French  d-uib  from  6  to  8  on  two  evenings  for  practice  in  French  con- 
versation. It  is  not  obligatory  to  join  these  two  courses,  and  an  extra 
charge  is  made.  The  French  conversation  in  the  dab  is  conducted  by 
a  lady.  Of  the  242  ladies  who  passed  through  the^ourso  in  the  school 
during  the  first  four  years,  47  were  20-83  years  old ;  the  rest,  14-19. 
Many  of  them  found  employment  when  leaving  the  school. 

Since  the  establishment  of  that  school  two  more  have  sprung  up,  in 
Dresden,  formed  by  a  teacher  of  the  Commercial  School,  and  in  Chem- 
nitz founded  by  the  Trades'  Union;  but  they  rank  more  with  the 
evening  schools,  (for  continuing  education,)  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
The  school  in  Dresden  has  10-12  pupils,  who  have  to  pay  24  thalers  a 
year,  and  are  instructed  seven  hours  a  week :  in  arithmetic,  two ;  Ger- 
man, two;  calligraphy,  one;  book-keeping,  two;  and  commercial  sci- 
ence, one. 

IXL-THB  FOLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT  DBB3DEN. 
1  ^^•Oriffin'-'Reeeipts-^Slipends, 

The  Eroyal  Polytechnic  School  was  established  in  1828*,  called  then 
the  Technical  Institution,  with  11  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  also  em- 
ployed in  other  institutions  of  Dresden.  But  its  growth  was  so  rapid, 
especially  after  its  present  building  had  been  erected  (see  annual  report 
of  1864-65)  in  1846— for  which  the  legislature  had  granted  70,000  tha- 
lers— that,  in  1851,  under  the  present  excellent  principal.  Professor 
Hiilsse,  it  received  its  present  name,  and  in  1853  had  twenty-one  teach- 
ers, most  of  whom  belonged  exclusively  to  the  school. 

Now  it  has  28  teachers,  17  of  them  bearing  the  title  professor,  (Schu- 
bert, Geinity,  Schneider,  etc.,)  beside  nine  subalterns,  with  876  stu- 
dents. 

The  Polytechnic  School  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Home 

Documents* 

1.  Proiipectos  of  the  Commercial  School  for  yocmg  ladies  in  Leipsic;  2.  Report  of  the 
school ;  £a8ter,  1867 ;  pp.  U-83. 

•  There  existed  before  that  time  in  Saxony  the  Academy  of  Arts  since  1764,  (its  '*  Indus- 
trial School'*  was  separated  in  1828,  and  established  as  the  Technical  School ;}  the  Mining 
Academy,  in  Freiberg,  since  1766,  and  the  Forest  Academy  in  Tharand,  1816.  Beroro  that 
time  Polytechnic  Schools  existed  in  Germany :  in  Prague,  J 806;  in  Vienna,  1816;  in  Derlin, 
1825  i  in  Carlsruhe,  (Baden.)  18S5  j  in  Nuremberg  and  Munich,  1835. 
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Department,  and  has  a  yearly  income  of  30^200  thalers,  of  which  23,000 
are  received  from  the  State,  and  the  rest  paid  by  the  students  in  tuition 
fees.  The  latter  sum  would  amount  to  2,068  thalers  more,  if  it  was 
not  released  to  the  poorer  students.  The  expenses  for  teachers  amount 
to  20,054  thalers;  for  the  library,  etc.,  5,952  thalers,  and  other  ex- 
penses, 4,552  thalers. 

The  value  of  the  library,  of  more  than  10,000  volumes,  and  of  the 
fifteen  collections,  is  estimated  at  65,000  thalers,  and  these  are  contin- 
ually growing,  since  the  state  pays  annually  for  the  library  1,350  tha- 
lers, and  for  the  increase  of  the  collections  3,000  thalers  and  more. 
For  obtaining  a  correct  estimate  of  the  library,  there  is  made,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent. 

The  students  have  to  pay  40  thalers  a  year,  or  20  for  each  course  of 
six  months.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  lessons  only  in  one  or  sev- 
eral branches  of  instruction  may  be  admitted  and  pay  accordingly,  viz : 
2  thalers  annually  for  any  one  lesson  a  week ;  10  thalers  for  construct- 
ing machines ;  20  thalers  for  the  practical  exercises  in  surveying ;  8 
thalers  for  one,  32  thalers  for  four  or  more,  in  exercises  in  the  labora- 
tory. All  that  are  not  Saxons  have  to  pay  one-half  more,  i.  e. ,  60  tha- 
lers annually  for  the  full  course. 

This  pay  was  released  in  the  last  year  to  73  students,  amounting  to 
2,068  thalers.  Nine  students  received  out  of  state  funds  342  thalers. 
From  the  various  funds  established  in  recent  times  by  benefactors,  36 
students  received  together  1,610  thalers  in  the  last  year.  Besides,  one 
student,  who  had  completed  his  studies,  received  200  thalers  for  further 
improvement,  either  by  travelling  or  studying  in  any  university.  Tho 
same  person  may  have  this  grant  for  several  years  of  not  less  than  100 
nor  more  than  300  thalers.  This  fund  for  "  travel  stipends "  was 
founded  1853  by  the  professors  of  the  school,  and  is  growing  fast  by 
public  lectures  given  by  them  for  this  purpose,  and  by  private  gifts. 

^.^Organization  of  Studies , 

The  Polytechnic  School  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  lower  of 
which,  called  the  general  course,  prepares  for  the  professional  depart- 
ments, and  extends  over  three  terms,  each  of  six  months.  To  enter  the 
lowest  class  the  aspirant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and  must 
have  either  completed  the  full  course  in  a  real  school  or  gymnasium, 
or  of  the  third  class  in  the  Industrial  School  in  Chemnitz,  or  show  in  an 
examination  the  same  acquirements.  This  examination  embraces,  in 
mathematics,  planimetry,  stereometry,  trigonometry,  and  equations  of 
the  third  degree ;  experimental  philosophy ;  geometrical  drawing,  and 
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the  elements  of  projection.  The  candidate  may  enter  a  higher  class  if 
showing  the  needed  attainments. 

This  general  coarse  has  two  classes,  the  lower  of  one  **semegter,^^  the 
upper  of  two,  five  or  one  year,  in  all  eighteen  months.  The  plan  of 
studies  here  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  studies  in  the  following 
classes,  and  from  the  required  attainments  on  admission. 

The  professional  course  is  divided  into /our  sections: 

A.  The  Mechanic-Technical  School,  for  constructing  machines,  etc. 

B.  The  Engineer  School^  for  surveying,  and  for  building  railroads, 
bridges,  etc. 

C.  The  Chemical  School. 

D.  The  school  for  training  teachers  of  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy and  technical  branches. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organization,  the  course  of  studies,  and  the 
hours  for  work  to  each  study  in  each  class,  are  as  follows : 

SscTiON  A. — Mechanical  Engineering, 

III.  II.  I. 

Fint  Year,    Second  Tear,  Third  Tear, 

Hiffher  mathematics - 4-2 

"        mechanics -                  4  - 

Doctrine  of  *♦  solidity  "  (fesiigkeU) -  4  wl. 

Doctrine  of  mflcbines 6                  4  2 

Drawing  and  designing  of  machines 6-8  16  20 

Mechanical  technology .« •  4                   3-4  8-4 

Hydraulics -...•  -                   4flu.  - 

Exercises  in  sketching ^  2-4               -  - 

liigher  physics -                  —  2 

Mineralogy  and  petrography 4                  -  . 

Architecture  (B) 2                   -  - 

Archltectaral  drawing  (B) • 4                  •  .. 

Political  economy -                  —  4 

Elements  of  philosophy,  short  history  of  ph., 

logic,  aesthetics,  psychology •                  «  2 

History  of  literature 2  2* 

Sbotiom  B. — Civil  Engineering, 

Besides  higher  mathematics,  higher  mechanics,  doctrine  of  ^'solidity,"  hy- 
draulics, mechanical  technology,  mineralogy  and  petrography,  political  econ- 
omy, mental  philosophy,  history  of  literature,  in  which  the  classes  of  the  re- 
spective years'  course  are  combined  with  A,  the  following  subjects  are  taught 
particularly  in  this  section  : 

'  III.  II.  I. 

Firtt  Tear,    Second  Tear^    Third  Tear. 

Qeodety t 6  wi.  4  wl.  — 

Grode«y  Hiid  a«ironomy..... —  —  2wi. 

Exercises  in  ffurireylng 1  day.     The  whole  September. 

Drawing  of  plans SM  wl.  4  ^- 

Arcbitecture,  (A  with  B) 9-4  1-2  — 

Arcliltectural  drawing,  (A  with  B) 4^  .  ^ 

Construction  of  rond0,  hydraulic  arcbiteciore........        >—  4  — 

Construniinn  of  bridges  • ^-  —  4 

Deigning  plans —  IS  16 

Geognosy ..  3  — 

Geognostlcnl  excursions >—  laftem'&sii.— 

Measuring  exerclaef,  (In  the  room) _  .i.  4 

Higher  physics ...  9 


» 
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SionoH  C-^ChemUtry, 

Vineralogy,  g^eneral  doctrine  of  machiDes,  mechanical  technologyi  political 
eooDomj,  history  of  literatare^— A. 

Geognosji  with  eKcorsions ;  architecture,  with  drawings— B. 

III.  II.  I. 

Pint  Tmr.  Seetrnd  TeMr»  Third  Twr* 

Theoretical  chemistry 9  2  8 

Cbt'inical  technology 2  2  9 

UhCMlcal  ezerdMa 3  90  20 

SionoH  D. — Fuf  Trwmng  Tmehen, 

Higher  mathematics  and  mechanics,  hydraulics,  doctrine  of  machines,  mechan- 
ical technology,  mineralogy,  political  economy t  mental  philosophy^- A. 
Surreying,  5  hours ;  geognosy,  with  excursions ;  higher  physics — A  and  B. 
Chemistry,  2  hours,  less  exercises,  with  G. 

iir.  II.  I. 

Fiut  Ytar,   Awmu)  Ymr*    TMrd  Ttar* 

Higher  phyrict -  9  9  besides  4  with  A  It  B. 

Physical  sxereiaes ••...•.«•  •  4  4 

Besides,  there  are  lessons  for  all,  who  ehoae,  in  stenography,  3  hours  in  winter ; 
French,  2-3  hours  in  several  classes  ;  English,  2-3  hours  in  do. ,-  gymnastics,  2-3 
hours  in  do. 

For  the  students  of  the  npper  classes :  Stone-cutting,  2  hours,  (for  B ;)  hook* 
keeping,  2  hours  in  winter;  hanking,  (bills  (mT exchange, )  1  hour  in  winter ;  the- 
ory of  fire-establishments,  3-4,  (for  A,)  (feuerunga-atdagen;)  Saxon  law,  2  hours 
for  I  in  all  sections;  excursions  to  important  manufactories  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  BtndeDts  are  required  in  the  last  year  to  make  the  sketch  of  a 
factory  establishment ;  they- are,  therefore,  for  the  vacations,  recom* 
mended  to  a  mannfaotory,  in  order  to  study  it  and  prepare  for  their 
task. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  oonrse,  all  sections  pass  a  ''  closing  examina- 
tion," as  it  is  called,  to  which  all  who  apply  for  it,  and  want  a  testimo- 
nial as  graduates  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  are  admitted.  The  stu- 
dents have  to  solre  the  problems  given  in  their  respective  branches,* 
from  4  to  6  hours  being  given  to  each  composition.  Besides,  they  have 
to  show  their  practical  skill,  by  laying  before  the  examining  committee 
designs  and  sketches,  a  chemical  analysis,  and  a  physical  investigation. 
Of  246  applicants  from  1852  to  1867,  234  received  the  desired  testimo- 
nial. After  this  examination,  if  passed,  the  graduate  has  to  work 
practically  with  an  engineer^  &c.,  and  then,  with  satis&ctory  testimonials, 
both  of  the  Polytechnic  School  and  its  master,  with  whom  he  must  have 
worked  at  least  three  years,  be  it  continually  or  by  intervals,  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  state  examination  for  engineers.     Until  1867,  141  per- 

•  A«— DoetriiM  of  ssedMBles,  meetenlosl  ledinologjr,  higher  matbematlet  wfkA  meehanicty 
hlcber  physics. 

B.~C'lvll  engineering,  (roads,  hTdraolics,  bridir^t,  architecture  in  general,  measuring  and 
aatronomy,  higher  matlicmailcs  ana  median ics,  higher  physics,  mineralogy  and  geognosy.) 

C.^TIieoreCical  chemistry,  chemical  technology,  mineralogy  and  geognosy. 

D«— Higher  mathematles  and  mechanics^  higiier  physics,  measuring  and  astronomy,  theoKU 
cal  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geognosy.* 
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sons  applied  for  examination,  and  88  were  not  admitted  or  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Of  the  93  who  succeeded,  56  became  civil  engineers,  6  me- 
chanical engineers,  12  architects,  (baumeisUrf)  and  19  inspectors  of  the 
fire  insurance,  as  yet  chiefly  a  matter  of  government  in  Saxony,  and  so 
fietr  obligatory  on  all  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  besides  the  many  pri- 
vate fire-insurance  companies  here. 

The  committee  of  the  state  examination  consists  partly  of  professors 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  to  whom  is  added  the  professor  of  architec- 
ture from  the  Academy  of  Arts,  partly  of  practical  engineers  and 
architects  in  the  highest  positions  in  their  respective  professions. 

The  higher  architectural  school  (hauschuJe)  is  not  joined  here,  as  else- 
where, to  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  but  to  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  is  described  hereafter.  But  the  students  of  architecture 
in  the  academy  have  to  attend  the  mathematical  lessons  in  the  Poly- 
technic School,  if  they  wish  to  pass  the  said  state  examination  for  en- 
gineers and  architects.  Hence  the  professor  'of  architecture  in  the 
academy  is  a  member  of  the  examining  committee. 

Joined  to  the  Polytechnic  School  is  a — 

3. — Modelling  and  Ornamental  Drawing  Sehooi, 

» 

•  It  is  intended  to  train  (a)  good  modellers  for  the  industrial  branches, 
viz,  for  decorative  forming  in  wood  and  stone ;  for  iron  foundries,  &c.;  (6,) 
ornamental  drawers  for  weaving  and  printing,  and  to  give  opportunity 
to  get  a  general  instruction  in  decorative,  porcelain  and  plate  painting, 
lithography,  engraving,  &c.  The  time  of  the  whole  course  is  generally 
five  years,  but  may  be  shorter,  if  the  pupil  enters  well  prepared.  For 
admission  the  pupil  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  old ;  nothing  but  a 
good  elementary  education  is  required,  though  the  knowledge  of  the 
respective  trade  is  desired.  Oenerally  they  are  admitted  by  way  of 
trial  in  the  first  course  of  six  months.  The  pay  is  six  thalers  annually 
for  a  Saxon,  and  nine  thalers  for  a  foreigner.  The  pupils  may  attend 
the  lessons  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  if  satisfactorily  prepared, 
have  to  attend  the  teachers  on  anatomy  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
in  the  Veterinary  school. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  876  students,  there  were  in  the  professional 
scbools  184;  in  A,  43 ;  B,  69 ;  C,  18;  D,  4;  in  the  general  course, 
141 ;  for  single  branches,  85,  and  16  in  the  Ornamental  Drawing 
School. 

Docnments. 
1.  Plan  of  ornnlzatlon  of  tlie  PolytRchnlc  School,  1865, j>.  67;  9.  Prospect  of  1887;  3.  2>l« 
^el'^chniKht  ^chvlt  teiUirend  der  er$ten  25  Jahre,  von  Prof,  HUUu,  1853,  p.  54 ;  4.  Pro- 
R*«mme8  and  Reports  unUI  1867,  [thirteen ;]  5.  DU  Baugewerkenechuie  lA  Dresden,  1887  to 
18Q8, 
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Onihe  BaugewerkeMchvle,  i,  e.,  school  for  masons  and  carpenters, 
being  no  proper  part  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  nor  in  the  same  build- 
ing now,  though  under  the  same  principal,  (Professor  Hiilsse,)  see 
below. 

From  1852  to  1866  the  closing  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  was  attended  by  246,  12  of  whom  received  no  testimonial.  Of 
the  234,  there  belonged  70  to  the  Mechanical  School,  (A;)  117  to  the 
Engineering  School,  (B  ;)  18  to  the  Chemical  School,  (C ;)  29  to  the 
section  for  teachers,  (D.) 

Though  the  three  academies  in  Dresden,  Freiling,  and  Tharand 
come  next  in  rank,  the 

IV.-HiaH£B  INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMNITZ 

deeerres  a  place  here  as  being  nearest  related  to  the  Polytechnic  School, 
though  not  having  so  high  an  aim.  Founded  in  1836,  and  having 
four  courses,  (classes,)  of  one  year  each,  its  object  is  to  prepare  for  a 
technical  or  agricultural  career,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  general 
course  of  the  Polytechnic  School ;  but  it  has  two  classes  below  the 
required  attainments  of  the  lowest  class  there,  and  wants  the  two  highest 
classes  of  its  professional  department.  Hence  the  pupils  are  admitted 
when  14  years  old,  instead  of  16,  and  the  graduates  of  the  Real  Schools 
enter  at  once  the  second  class,  omitting  the  two  lowest  ones.  To  show 
the  importance  of  this  school  even  to  the  lower  classes,  we  mention  that 
of  18  boys  who  left  the  third  class,  t.  e.,  the  second  from  below,  five  de- 
voted themselves  to  agriculture,  two  to  dyeing,  one,  respectively,  became 
appreteur,  cotton-spinner,  constructor  of  machines,  miller,  brewer, 
merchant,  and  apothecary ;  one  went  to  a  Polytechnic  School,  and  of 
two  the  profession  chosen  was  not  known. 

The  pupils  are  either  full  scholars  or  pursue  only  single  branches  of 
instruction.  Full  scholars  have  to  pay  24  thalers  annually ;  partial 
scholars  pay  2  thalers  for  any  one-hour  lesson  a  year ;  if  they  attend 
three  or  more  different  lessons  also,  24  thalers  in  all.  The  expenses  for 
books  amount  to  12-15  thalers  a  year.  There  were  in  the  last  year 
225  pupils,  and,  besides  the  principal,  Prof.  Bottcher,  18  teachers,  5 
of  them  with  the  title  of  professor.  It  is  a  Royal  School,  and  received, 
in  1862,  10,000  thalers  from  the  state,  (Home  Department.) 

2. — Organization  of  Studies. 

The  school  is  divided  into  several  sections^  according  to  the  profession 
chosen  by  the  pupils. 

SicnoH  A. — a.  For  Mechanical  EngineeriDg. 
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Sbctiov  a. — h.  For  Chemical  Engineering ;  i.  0.,  for  sugar  refining,  calico  print- 
ing, kc. — 4  years. 

Sbotion  B,  for  any  Chemical  business  without  the  application  of  machineSi  as 
Boap-boiling,  dyeing,  coloring,  &c— 3  years.  The  higaest  class  corresponding  to 
II  of  A. 

Section  C,  for  Farming— likewise  3  years:  all  combined  in  general  branches. 

There  is  added  a  course  of  Manufactural  Drawing,  {fabrikzeicknenf )  in  two 
classes,  with  25  pupils. 

The  BtndieB  in  A  and  B  being,  oft  the  whole  line,  the  oorresponding 
(see  abore)  clsBses  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  (the  present  principal  of 
the  latter  was  formerly  principal  in  Chemnitz,)  I  shall  point  out  here 
Uie  studies  of  Section  G,  the  Agricnltaral  Section,  having  added  that 
all  who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  the  3d  class  may^  without 
examination,  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  Polytechnic  School ;  from 
the  2d  class  they  may  enter  the  last  term  of  the  general  course ;  from 
the  1st  class  they  may  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  professional  oourBO, 
or  if  practical  skill  is  proved,  the  second  year's  coarse  of  the  same,  but 
at  its  beginning. 

Sbction  0. — AgrieuUtitdl  School. 

Fourth  CUua  or  Firtt  Tear : 

(a.)  Common  to  all  sections  of  that  class. 

1.  Arithmetic^  6  hours. — With  Bb/mann^s  Aufgahtn^  1  and  2  parts;  the  foui^ 
rules ;  interest ;  chain  rule ;  involution ;  extracting  square  and  cube  roots ;  alg&« 
braic  fractions;  equations  with  one  unlcnown  quantity. 

2.  Oeometry^  4  hours. — Lines ;  angles ;  area  of  regular  polygons  and  of  circles; 
equality  and  proportion  of  surfaces ;  contents  of  6gures. 

3.  Natural  PhUotophy^  6  hours  in  summer,  4  in  winter. — ^With  EiumantCB  EU^ 
meats  of  Physics,  General  introduction-— climatology,  doctrine  of  heat,  magneto 
ism,  and  electricity. 

4.  Drawing^  (free-hand  exercises,)  6  hour;.— From  geometrical  bodies,  plaster 
models,  (method  oi  Dupuis^)  with  pencil  or  ehalk,  chiefly  in  outlines. 

6.  Oeometrieal  Drawing ,  4  hours  — ^Plain  drawing,  as  preparing  for  projecting 
and  mechanical  drawing ;  exercises  in  painting,  with  India  ink. 

6.  Oerman  language j  4  hours. — With  €htnnger^»  Grammar. 

(5.)  Agricultural  School. 

7.  Natural  History^  4  hours  in  summer.— Botany,  with  particular  regard  to  such 
plants  as  are  important  to  common  use ;  outlines  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  In 
winter,  zoology,  with  outlines  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology,  {mammaUa,) 

Third  Class  or  Second  Tear  : 

(a.)  With  all  sections. 

1.  General  Chemistry ^  8  hours.—- Inorgajiic  chemistry ;  organic  chemistry;  ele« 
mentary  analysis  of  organic  bodies ;  tiie  more  important  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  as  fibre,  starch,  sugar,  organic  acids  and  bases,  oils,  colors,  bones,  flesh, 
Bugar,  urine,  etc.  and  their  products  of  decomposition,  (fermentation,  distillation, 
etc.;)  their  quality  and  use ;  their  relation  to  living  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 

2.  German,  4  hours.— Two  of  these  are  grammar,  and  two  oral  and  written  ex- 
ercises, alternating  with  reading  of  dramatic  pieces. 

(5.)  Agricultural  section. 

3.  ArithmetiCy  2  hours. — Equations,  with  several  unknown  quantities;  equations 
of  the  second  degree ;  logarithms ;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions ; 
interest  on  interest,  etc. 

4.  Geometry f  2  hours. — Plain  trigonometry ;  stereometry. 
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6.  Natural  Philosophy,  2  boors. — Solid,  liquid,  and  aerial  bodies;  acoustics; 
optics. 

6.  Botany,  4  hours  io  summer. — With  particular  regard  to  such  wild-growiug 
plants  as  are  important  for  agriculture,  with  excursions.  "^ 

7.  Zoology,  2  hours  in  winter. — With  particular  regard  to  useful  and  injurious 
animals. 

8.  Mineralogy,  4  hours  in  winter. — Crystallography;  physical  and  chemical 
qualities  of  minerals  in  general ;  physiography  of  minerals,  with  particular  regard 
to  such  as  are  the  component  parts  of  the  mould,  (soil.) 

9.  Knowledge  of  machines  and  technology,  4  hours  in  winter. — Description  of  the 
chief  motors  and  parts  of  machines,  and  of  the  manufacturing  in  wood  and  iron. 

10.  Mechanical  drawing,  4  hours  in  summer;  in  winter,  2  hours. — Brief  de- 
scription of  parallel  projection ;  drawing  of  agricultural  utensils  and  machinery. 

11.  Practical  Geometry,  (surreying.)— In  summer,  one  afternoon,  in  sereral 
dirisions,  each  consisting  of  6-^  pupils. 

12.  Mercantile  Arithmetic,  2  hours  in  summer. — Explanation  of  the  Leipsic  Ex- 
change List  (courszettel;)  calculations  of  interest,  ofstocks  and  shares,  invoice,  &c. 

13.  Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence,  2  hours  in  summer,  4*hours  in  winter. — 
Theoretical  and  practical  with  regard  to  business  concerns  occurring  on  a  farm  of 
middle  size,  and  to  brewery,  distillery,  kc ,  besides  topographical  drawing, 
belonging  to  10,  combined  with  the  II  class  of  section  A. 

Second  Class  or  Third  Tear,  and  last  in  this  section  : 

(a.)  With  all  sections. 

.1.  German  Language  and  Literature,  4  hours. — ^Two  of  them  in  history  of  litera- 
ture ;  one  in  oral  and  written  exercises,  with  records ;  one  in  popular  logic  and 
rhetoric. 

(6.)  Agricultural  section. 

2.  Physiology  of  Plants,  4  lessons  in  summer. — Anatomy  of  cuUirated  plants 
explained  by  microscopic  illustrations ;  general  ph.  of  cultiyated  plants ;  inflaence 
of  soil  and  climate,  etc.;  doctrines  of  soil  and  manure;  watering  and  draining; 
raising  and  propagating  of  plants;  crossing;  rarieties,  etc.,  with  practical  exer- 
cises. In  winter  —  special  physiology  of  plants;  systematic  description  of  the 
cnlthrated  plants  and  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  them. 

3.  Physiology  of  Animals,  2  lessons  in  summer. — Anatomy  of  domestic  animals. 
In  winter  4  hours — ^general  physiologv  of  domestic  animals ;  cattle  breeding ;  the 
plastic  process ;  excretion  of  milk ;  the  functions  of  nerves  and  muscles ;  special 
physiology  of  domestic  animals;  the  specific  qualities;  the  production  of  flesh, 
milk,  fat,  wool ;  muscular  power  with  regard  to  feeding ;  the  hoof  of  the  horse ; 
diseases  of  animals ;  practical  exereisee. 

4.  Farming,  4  hours.— Principles  of  rural  economy ;  capital  and  labor,  etc.; 
requisites  of  farming;  organization  and  management  of  a  farm ;  buildings,  uten- 
sils, manure;  cattle  breeding;  agricultural  book-keeping ;  agricultural  valuation. 

5.  Agricultural  Architecture,  2  hours. — Making  of  bricks,  pipes,  air  and  water 
cement,  burning  of  lime,  etc.;  best  construction  of  buildings,  barns,  stables,  etc. 

6.  Practical  Geometry,  1  afternoon  in  summer — ^surveying  of  larger  grounds. 
In  winter — theory  of  field  surveying. 

7.  Geognosy:  2  hours  in  summer,  with  excursions. 

8.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  4  lessons  in  summer,  2  lessons  in  winter. — Inorganic 
and  organic  chemistry  reviewed  and  completed,  with  particular  regard  to  agricul* 
ture. 

Besides,  there  are — 

Chemical  Exercises  with  other  sections,  4  in  summer  and  4-8  hours  in  winter. 

Technical  Chemistry,  with  section  B,  in  2  hours ;  especially  on  manufacturing 
of  starch,  sugar,  vinegar,  or  brewing,  distilling,  etc. 

All  pupils  or  the  Industrial  School  have  opportunity  to  learn  French,  in  6 
classes,  3  lessons  a  week ;  English,  in  4  classes,  3  lessons  a  week ;  history  and 
geography,  14  hours  for  the  4th  class,  which  all  pupils  must  attend  who  enter  not 
anmeienUy  prepared  ia  these  subjects. 
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Joined  with  this  school,  and  therefore  to  be  mentioned  here,  ifl  the 
EO-called — 

3. — ^ROTAL  'WOREMASTBRS*  SCHOOL. 

(Formerly  in  Freiberg ;  for  the  hut  15  years  in  ChemniU.) 

It  has  in  view  to  train  millwrights,  makers  and  inspectors  of  wells 
and  water- works,  as  well  as  foremen  in  engine  factories  and  spinning- 
mills. 

The  journeyman-pupil,  on  admission,  must  be  at  least  16  years  old, 
and  have  worked  two  years  with  a  master,  and  produce  a  testimonial 
from  him. 

The  course,  consisting  of  three  half-year  classes,  commences  on  the 
first  of  October  and  ends  at  Easter  of  the  second  year — 18  months. 
The  pupil  has  to  pay  six  thalers  for  six  months ;  and  poor  and  worthy 
pupils  of  the  school  may,  as  in  other  schools,  pay  nothing  at  all.  Books 
and  stationery  cost  about  ten  thalers  per  annum.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars amounts  to  82,  with  10  teachers,  one  of  whom,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor, particularly  belongs  to  this  school.  It  received,  in  1862,  an 
annual  supply  from  the  state  of  1,450  thalers. 

The  plan  of  lessons  is : 

irr.  IT.  I. 

in  H.r,      2dH.r.       M  H.  r. 

Arithmetic —•••.««m.. 7  -  - 

Maihematics  and  mechaDics,  (logarithmBy  plane 

trigonometry,  statics) -  8  -     • 

Mechanics .  «  4 

Geometry,  (stereometry) 6  -  - 

Surveying,  (measuring  of  field  and  water)....-  ~  4  • 

Geometrical  drawing  and  projection.. ...••  8  -  - 

Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry .«  4  2  *• 

Ornamental  drawing 4-4 

Architectural  drawing .  4  . 

Mechanical  drawing ...••  -  8  8 

Construction - -  2  6 

Mechanical  technology -  '  4  - 

Construction  of  mills,  (for  millers).... -  2  2 

Spinning  and  weaving,  (for  the  respective  jour- 
neyman-pupils)  .-....«.....•  •  —  4 

Construction  of  pipes  and  wells,  (for  conduit- 
masters) -  -  4 

German 44. 

Book-keeping - .  .  2 

The  Royal  Worhnuuters*  School  tn  Chemnitz  has  had  from  1855  to 
to  1866,  in  all,  326  pupils,  of  whom  there  were  206  from  Saxony,  (25 
Clhemnitz ;)  55  from  Thoringia,  59  from  Prussia,  8  from  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  8  from  Austria,  5  from  Russia,  4  from  Anhalt,  5  from  Wur- 
temberg,  3  from  Lubeck,  2  from  France,  1  from  Bavaria,  1  from  Bre- 
men, 1  from  America.  Of  these  326,  there  were  239  constructors  of 
machinery,  and  iron  workmen  in  general ;  52  oonstruotors  of  mills,  mill- 
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mrights  and  millers;  17  spinners,  weayerSi  Knd' appreteurs  ;  18  of  va- 
rious trades,  as  watchmakers,  cabinet-makers^  founders,  tinkers,  gird- 
lers,  oopper-smitbs,  masons,  stocking-mannfaoturers,  gardeners,  &o. 

The  full  course  lias  been  passed  by  157  pupils. 

There  is  joined  one  more  school  to  the  Eoyal  Industrial  School  at 
Chemnitz,  a  so-called 

4. — BAUOBWBBKKNSOHtTLI. 

{AnhiUetural  Sehodf&r  Muofu  and  Carpenters.)         # 

• 

There  are  five  such  schools  in  Saxony,  one  of  them  mentioned  as 
being  under  the  same  management  as  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Dres- 
den, another  joined  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Leipsic,  and  two  inde- 
pendent ones  in  Piauen  and  Zittau.  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place 
to  speak  of  this  class  of  schools. 

These  schools  are  intended  to  train  good  carpenters  and  mason  mas- 
ters, and  require  for  admission  the  beginning  of  apprenticeships  at  least 
for  six  months. 

The  course  embraces  the  time  of  three  winters,  (in  Leipsic  of  two,) 
so  that  in  summer  the  pupils  work  with  their  master ;  only  in  Leipsio 
and  Zittau  there  is  a  summer  course  established  for  more  advanced  stu- 
dents. The  number  of  pupils  in  all  five  schools  was,  1865-1866, 
548;  (in  Chemnitz,  109;  in  Zittau,  149,  &c.)  In  Leipsic  the  average 
ntimber  in  winter  is  88  ;  in  summer,  25--30. 

The  expenditure  for  these  schools  by  the  Home  Department  is,  an- 
nually, 7,550  thalers  ;  (for  Leipsio,  1,850  thalers.)  On  the  average, 
the  winter-course  term  of  a  pupil  costs  21  thalers,  of  which  17 ^^  are 
paid  by  the  state,  and  Sf^  by  the  pupil.  The  proper  pay  of  the  pupil 
is  5  thalers  for  the  term  of  six  months. 

Of  the  736  pupils  who  attended  th^  school  in  Dresden  in  the  first  25 
years,  (1837-62,)  there  attended  191  during  one  winter  term, 
200  during  two  winter  terms,  250  during  threO;  90  during  four,  and 
5  during  five. 

Most  of  the  students  repeated  the  third  course,  and  some,  by  compul- 
sion, the  first  or  second  course. 

Of  the  117  pupils  last  winter  in  Dresden,  there  were  87  masons,  28 
carpenters,  and  2  stone-cutters ;  of  whom  51  wore  journeymen,  and  66 
apprentices. 

Of  the  ten  teachers  in  Chemnitz,  (seven  in  Leipsio  and  Dresden,) 
one  professor  is  exclusively  employed  in  this  school ;  another  professor, 
common  to  this  and  the  Worfinasters*  School,  and  the  rest  employed  in 
the  Home  Industrial  School. 
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The  plan  of  stodieB  in  Ghemniti  u  as  follows : 

ni.  II.  I. 

Pint  TV.  T.    Second  W,  T,    Third  fT.  T. 

A ri thmetiCi  (qnadratic  equations)  ■• ••••.  7  -  - 

Geometry,  (stereometry) •• 6  - 

National  philosophy 4  -  - 

Mechanics •• ..-.•.•  -    '  4  2 

German  language 4  2  2^ 

General  architecture #• 4  2  -" 

Architectural  drawing ^ 6  4  4 

Ornamental  drawing 2  4  4 

Projectioi^ ••••m  4  2  - 

Embpssing  in  clay • •  —  -  8 

Modelling .;...•••..-  —  -  8     * 

Perspective ^ —  2  2 

&'Sr,}-p-«-'r -"•••{    :       1        : 

Construction,  (continuing  the  conne  on  ma- 
sonry.)..   M  ••  4 

Designing  of  architectural  plans m  ••  6  8 

Estimating  of  the  costs ....  2 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  close  of  each  winter  term,  when  the 
pupil  may  get  a  testimonial  from  the  school  of  his  attainments,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  masters  of  architecture. 

The  plan  of  studies  in  the  summer  term  at  Leipsic  is : 

1.  Architectural  drawing,  12  lessons  a  week. 

2.  Drawing,  (free-hand  practice,)  4  hours. 

3.  Linear  perspective,  including  construction  of  shades,  Ac,  4  hours. 

4.  Architectural  style  of  middle  ages,  4  hours. 

5.  History  of  architecture,  with  regard  to  masons  and  carpenters,  4  hoars. 

6.  Reviewing  exercises  in  construction,  4  hours. 

7.  Trigonometry  and  higher  equations,  with  application  to  architecture^  4 
hours. 

8.  Guidance  to  solving  problems  of  arithmetic  and  construing  geometry,  4 
hours. 

9.  Doctrine  of  trade,  including  laws  of  exchange,  2  hours. 

10.  German  orthography  and  compositions,  exercises  in  field-surveying,  4  houra. 

According  to  the  prospectus  of  the  school  in  Leipsic,  an  appropriate 
preparation  is  ohtained  in  this  school  for  such  as  wish  to  continue  their 
scientific-technical  or  artistic*architectural,  either  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  or  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden. 

The  Royal  Committee  of  Examination  for  such  architects  as  are 
truned  in  the  Workmasters'  School,  i.  e. ,  for  master  masons  and  master 
carpenters,  (hauhandwerker ,)  consists  in  Dresden  of  eight  members, 
one  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the  municipality,  (who  presides;)  one 
the  chief  professor  of  the  Workmasters*  School ;  one  a  master  mason ; 
one  a  master  carpenter,  with  as  many  substitutes. 

Second  Winter  Term : 

1.  The  simple  principles  of  mechanics,  with  the  application  of  the  same  to 
architectural  subjects,  with  exercises,  6  hours.  ^ 

2.  Doctrine  of  construction  of  buildings  in  their  stone^  wood,  and  iron  parts,  6 
hoars.  • 
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8.  Agricultural  arehiteelure,  4  hours. 

4.  Architectural  dravnnffj  with  exerciaes  in  projecting  ground-plans,  2  hours. 

6.  Doctrine  of  making  estimates  of  costs,  with  an  instruction  in- architectural 
]aW|  4  hours. 

6.  Oermanj  embracing  correspondence  with  private  persons  and  magistrates ; 
compositions  and  free  discussion,  4  hours. 

*l.  Book-keeping  knd  laws  of  exchange,  2  hours. 

8.  Modelling  cmd  embossing  in  elay^  4  hours. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  Baugewerken  does  not  come  within  the 
purpose  of  the  institution,  yet,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  limited  time, 
there  are  modelling  exercises  for  masons,  carpenters,  and  stone-cutters 
in  tbe  workshop  of  the  Institution  during  the  free  time  and  on  Sundays. 

The  proper  course  of  two  winter  termjs  in  Leipsio  is  as  follows^ 
(lessons,  8-12  and  2-6 :) 

First  Winter  Term: 

1.  Arithmetic,  including  the  elements  of  algebra,  6  hours  a  week. 

2.  Detcriplive  Oeomctry^  Stereometry ^  and  Rectangular  Trigonometry ^  4  hours. 

3.  Oencral  Architecture^  as  introductory  to  tlie  subject  of  building  materials  and 
implements,  ^s  well  as  the  purposes,  parts,  arrangements,  requisites,  and  deficien- 
cies of  buildings,  6  hours. 

4.  Drawing,  both  free-band  and  geometrical  drawing,  projections,  with  the 
principles  of  the  construction  of  shade^  from  models  and  papers,  8  hours. 

5.  Architectural  Dravfing,  for  learning  the  needed  manual  skill  in  drawing  the 
different  parts  of  a  building  and  constructions  from  papers,  and  after  a  gi7en 
scale,  12  hours. 

6.  Architectural  doctrine  of  forme^  or  drawing  of  the  most  important  arch 
forms,  (styles, )  with  illustrations  on  the  black-board,  4  hours. 

7.  Oerman  language,  4  hours. 

8.  Modelling  and  mtboeting  in  elay^  4  hours. 

V.-THB  HIOHXB  WEAYING  SCHOOL  AT  OHEMlTITZb 
1. — Eietory  and  Object, 

The  Higher  Weaving  School  at  Chemnitz  was  founded  in  1857^  and 
was  so  prosperous  that  the  town  of  Chemnitz,  assisted  by  the  state, 
erected,  in  1865,  a  large  and  convenient  building  for  the  same,  at  a 
cost  of  26^087  thalers,  the  interest  of  which  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent., 
(1,562  thalers,)  to  be  paid  by  the  school  to  the  town,  (for  which  the 
latter  is  bound  to  keep  it  in  order,)  has  been  guaranteed,  and  thus  far 
paid  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Before  that  time  the  state  had 
given  an  annual  grant  of  500  thalers,  of  which  260  thalers  wcce  ex- 
pended for  the  hired  rooms,  so  that  240  thalers  remained  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  school,  which  now  must  bo  brought  up  by  the  income 
from  tuition  fees. 

Documents  relating  to  this  School. 

1.  The  Higher  Industrial  School  at  Chemniis,  programme  of  1867,  containing  a  report  on  the 
"Workmaster  School  and  on  the  Architectural  School ;  2.  Prospectus  of  the  same,  lu  GermRn,. 
1867;  3.  ProfpectusoftheWorkmastPn' School,  1867;  4.  MitlheilungenCberdieBaugeuKrken- 
#cAii/«  von  1637,  bit  1862,  pp.  14;  5.  Annual  reports  on  the  same  in  the  rrogrammcs  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  [twelve ;]  6.  Plan  of  lessons  In  the  Baujiev>erktiuchule  at  Leipsic, 
fwritUn  in  German,]  1867-1868;  7.  Prospectus  of  the  same,  [do.,]  1867- 1866 ;  8.  School  laws  lo 
the  same,  [do.,]  1867-1868. 

90 
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The  annual  expenditure  amounts  to  3,000  thalers.  The  pupil  has  to 
pay  for  the  full  year's  course  90  thalers  ;  for  nx  months,  60  thalers. 
For  patterns  and  the  necessary  weaving  material  he  has  to  pay,  for  six 
months,  10  thalers  in  advance ;  if  more  be  needed  in  that  time,  he  has 
to  supply  the  remainder.  But  the  woven  clothes  the  student  receives 
as  his  property  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  Directory  consists  of  a  member  of  the  municipality,  (at  present 
the  president,  Adv.  Schmidt,)  of  a  professor  of  the  Royal  Workmas- 
tors'  School,  and  two  proprietors  of  weaving  factories. 

The  institution  is  intended  to  train,  by  scientific  instruction  and  prac- 
tical exercises,  workmasters  and  manufacturers  for  all  kinds  of  weaving, 
as  well  as  to  impart  to  young  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
manufacturing  trade,  either  as  buyers  or  sellers,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  manufacturing,  and  thus  the  ability  of  estimating  the  merchandise. 

For  this  purpose  the  school  has — 

a.  One  shaft-room,  with  22  hand-looms,  and  all  auxili&ry  machines 
for  spooling,  shearing,  &c. 

b.  One  Jacquard-room,  with  16  Jacquard  machine-looms,  and  2  ma- 
chines for  stiffening  by  gumming,  {kartenscJdag,)  spooling-wheels, 
chenille  machines,  &c. 

c.  One  machine-room,  with  a  steam-engine  and  boiler ;  seven  looms 
(kraft)  of  English  and  German  construction — ^some  with  Jacquard  ma- 
chines ;  one  hand-weaving  loom  ;  one  spooling  machine,  and  one  beam- 
loom  (baum) — all  this  worth  about  4,000  thalers. 

-  There  were  in  the  last  summer  term  thirty-three  pupils  (seventeen 

foreigners)  and  four  teachers,  with  one  master-weaver  assisting  in  the 

practical  exercises. 

2. — Course  of  Instruction, 

The  course  of  instruction  one  year,  in  two  terms  and  classes.  In- 
struction is  given  from  8  to  12  A.  M.,  and  2  to  4  P.  M.  daily,  four 
times  a  week.  Each  lesson  is  at  least  of  two  hours ;  in  the  morning, 
generally  of  four  continuous  hours 

First  term,  (of  six  months  :) 

1.  Lectures  on  weaving  material,  two  hours 

2.  Lectures  on  construction  and  systems  of  the  various  hand-weaving  looms, 
and  of  the  auxiliary  implements,  two  hours. 

3.  Free-hand  drawing,  (outlines,  designing  of  patterns,)  and  chromaticfly 
(doctrine  of  colors,)  four  hours. 

4.  Analysis  {decomposition)  of  pattern,  making  of  cartoons,  and  calculation 
of  the  respective  stuff  for  hand  and  Jacquard  weaving,  with  the  appropriate  in- 
strnction  in  ^^appretur-^^  (finishing)  and  its  machines,  eighteen  hours. 

5.  Exercises  in  shaft  weaving,  six  hours. 

Second  term,  (class:) 
1.  Composition  of  patterns  for  hand  and  Jacquard  weaving,  four  hoots. 


f 
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t.  Lectarefl  on  mechanic  looms,  and  on  the  anxiliarj  machines  for  mechanic 
wearing,  four  hours. 

3.  Continuation  of  analjsis  {decomposition),  of  Jacquard  stuffii,  yelvets, 
gauMS  and  ribbons,  eight  hours. 

4.  Drawing,  four  hours. 

5.  Exercises  in  weaving  on  looms  of  various  construction,  twelve  hours. 

The  parents  of  the  pupils  receive  quarterly  censuren,  on  application, 
of  the  attainments  and  moral  conduct  of  their  sons. 

On  leaving  school,  after  having  finished  the  course,  the  sludent  re- 
ceives a  testimonial.  -  The  best  are  honored  with  prizes  or  commenda- 
tory testimonials. 

▲GBIOUIiTUBB  IN  BAXOITS'. 

The  state  grants  for  agriculture  in  general  20,000  thalers  yearly, 
not  including  the  academies  in  Tharand  and  Leipsic,  which  re- 
ceived each  16,000  thalers.  Half  of  that  sum  is  given  to  the  five  dis- 
trict associations,  (kreisvereine,^  which  they  have  to  account  for  in  a 
regularly  drawn  up  register  of  annual  expenditure ;  the  other  10,000 
serve  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  experimental  stations,  ( Versuchs-sta- 
tionen,)  of  the  general  secretary  for  the  agricultural  associations  (Dr. 
Reuning,  privy  counsellor  of  the  government)  and  their  office,  of  the  lec- 
tures in  the  associations,  &c.  Of  the  experimental  stations,  which  were 
first  founded  in  Saxony,  some  are  kept  and  supported  by  government,  as 
the  one  in  Chemnitz,  joined  to  the  Industrial  (Agricultural)  School  there, 
with  1,200  thalers;  another  (physiological)  joined  to  the  Veterinary 
School  in  Dresden  with  900  thalers ;  others  are  aided  directly  and  indi- 
rectly by  government,  as  Pommritz,  with  600  thalers;  Mockem,  near 
Leipsic,  with  500  thalers.  Farming  schools,  such  as  are  in  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Prussia,  do  not  exist  in  Saxony.  Having  a  merely  practical 
aim,  to  be  attained  by  working  and  school  instruction,  the  former  is  not 
considered  necessary  hero,  and  the  latter  impracticable ;  likewise  the 
supplementary  schools  for  farming,  {/ortbildungs  schulen,')  which  have 
sprung  up  here  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  have  been  partially 
aided  by  government,  were,  with  the  exception  of  two,  given  up,  and 
left  to  their  own  resources. 

Besides  the  Agricultural  Academies,*  much  reliance  for  promoting 

~ 

*  In  tbe  session  of  the  Diet  In  1897  it  was  proposed  by  the  deputies,  and  as  good  as  agreed  to 
by  goveroment,  that  the  agricaltural  section  In  Tharand  should  be  separated  irom  tbe  acad- 
emy, and  probably  tranaferred  to  Plagwitz,  near  Leipfic,  in  order  to  w  connected  with  the 
nniversity.  Besides,  I  am  reminded  itere  of  tlie  agricultural  section  in  the  Industrial  School 
atChemnitz,  of  the  veterinary  Bchool,  and  mention  the  institution  fnr  borse-breodingrCthe 
stallion  being  sent  thence  at  proper  times  througliont  the  country;  In  Moritzburg,  near  Dres- 
den, wUb  a  state  grant  of  30,000  thJlers. 

Documents. 

1.  Proeperlty  of  tbe  Higher  Weaving  School  at  Chemnlts ;  2.  Plan  of  Lessons ;  3.  Lettet 
from  the  President  of  the  Directory,  Adv.  Schmidt. 
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the  interesta  of  agrioulture  is  laid  by  the  Saxon  gOYernment  on  associa* 
tions.  To  work  through  them  efficiently,  first,  a  monthly  official  mag< 
azine  for  these  associations  is  issued,  and  edited  by  the  general  secre* 
tary,  which  has  been  very  successful.  Also,  scientific  lectures  are  held, 
chiefly  by  chemists,  at  the  experimental  stations,  without  having  special 
travelling  teachers  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
countries.  Finally,  there  are  Agricultural  Commissaries  for  benefiting 
farms,  who  are  instructed  not  only  to  hold  lectures  in  the  associations,  but 
also  to  assist  the  farmers  with  their  advice.  This  is  done  by  adjusting 
farms,  by  projections  of  draining,  construction  of  meadows,  &c.  Pro- 
prietors of  small  farms  receive  this  advice  gratis.  This  institution  has 
been  of  great  importance,  for,  by  it,  model  farms  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate parties  have  been  formed  in  great  number,  whereas  the  model 
farms  founded  by  the  government  in  Saxony  generally  did  not  realize 
the  hopes. 

The  associations  are  quite  independent.  There  are  at  present  three 
hundred.  These  unite  to  form  district  associations,  the  committees  of 
which  are  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  former.  ■  Deputies  of  the 
district  associations  form  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  which  is  a  con- 
sulting board  for  government.  Deputies  of  this  council  have  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools,  of  forestry,  natural  sciences,  horse- 
breeding,  and  horticulture.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  there  are 
frequent  agricultural  exhibitions  in  the  districts  and  in  the  country. 

Besides  the  direct  and  indirect  aid  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  the  government  renders  still  more  important  help  by  provid- 
ing schools  where  scientific  agriculturists  can  be  trained. 

VL-THE  AOADTEMY  OF  FOBBBTBT  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

1. — SstablUhtnenif  Organuaium  and  Admiesion, 

This  academy  was  founded  in  1811  by  H.  Cotta,  and  established  as 
a  state  institution  in  1815.  The  original  building  belonged  to  Cotta^ 
and  was  bought  for  7,000  thalers  in  1845 ;  but  the  present  house  was 
constructed  in  1847  at  an  expense  of  45,133  thalers. 

The  agricultural  section  was  added  in  1830,  with  4  students,  (in 
1816,  62  students  of  forestry;)  in  1837  there  were  24  students  of  for- 
estry and  26  of  agriculture.  From  America  there  were,  from  1852  to 
— .»^         11  -^— ^1—.  ^»— .■» 

*  The  botanical  garden  in  Dresden  has  abont  iwenty-fivo  thousand  cultivated  plants,  and 
aeods  away,  on  an  average,  three  thousand  packages  of  seed  annually,  receiving  nearly  the 
•ame  amount.  It  serves  as  a  scieniific  and  educational  institution,  and  is  open  all  day  to  any 
visitor.    Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  botanical  garden  in  the  university  at  Leipaic, 

Document. 

Letter  from  the  General  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Reuning. 
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1865^  24  students — 14  of  forestry  and  10  of  agricnltnre ;  from  England, 
none  of  forestry,  14  of  agriculture.  On  the  average,  there  have  been 
admitted  in  the  summer  28  students,  (15  Saxons,)  and  in  the  winter, 
16,  (8  Saxons.) 

H.  Gotta  died  in  1844.  The  present  principal  is  J.  Fr.  Judeich,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  presentation  copy  of  the  Tharander  Jahr- 
huchofl^QQ.  The  principal  of  the  agricultural  department  is  Dr. 
Schober;  the  administration  of  general  affairs,  however,  is  always 
entrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  forest  department.  Schober,  since 
1852,  in  Tharand,  has  written  the  history  of  the  academy  to  be  found 
in  the  above-mentioned  book,  which  was  published  at  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  academy  (forest  of  Tharand,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  the  farm)  cover  an  area  of  10,928  Saxon  acres.  The 
library  consists  of  670  books  on  forestry,  70  on  huntsmaDship,  719  on 
agriculture,  31  on  horticulture,  85  on  veterinary  science ;  the  rest  on 
other  sciences,  with  65  periodical  publications  on  forestry,  91  on  agri- 
culture, &c. 

The  collection  for  foresters  contains  132  different  instraments  and  a 
technological  collection  of  390  pieces ;  for  huntsmansbip,  63  plaster- 
tables,  with  game  tracks,  and  a  well-arranged  shooting  stand.  The 
agricultural  collection  has  90  utensils  and  machines,  98  models,  18 
sorts  of  apparatus,  not  to  mention  the  botanical,  zoological  and  min- 
eralogical  collections  of  all  kinds.  The  physical  cabinet  contains  an 
apparatus  of  112  ph.  machines. 

In  the  budget  of  1864-1866,  the  annual  expenses  were  estimated  at 
14,850  thalers,  to  which  the  state  (the  two  academies  in  Tharand  and 
Freiberg  belong  to  the  financial  .department)  granted  13,650  thalers 
per  annum,  expecting  an  income  from  the  students  of  1,200  thalers. 

The  expenses  were,  in  thalers,  (three  English  shillings :) 

10,150  for  salarieSi  950  for  the  library,  250  for  the  gardens,  900  for  the  chemical 
laboratorj,  350  thalers  to  poor  students,  600  for  the  buildingfi,  200  for  the 
furniture,  110  for  printing,  &c.,  370  for  excursions,  60  for  experiments  in  the 
woods,  320  for  fuel,  light,  &c.,  100  for  aiding  scientific  travels,  500  for  agricul- 
tural experiments. 

With  the  two  principals,  who  are  the  first  professors  in  their  reppectivo 
departments,  there  are  thirteen  teachers,  seven  of  whom  bear  the  title 
of  professor,  and  six  other  inferior  officers,  with  ninety-one  students  in 
1866. 

Every  student  in  either  department  has  to  pay,  if  a  Saxon,  50  thalers 
yearly ;  if  not,  75  for  the  whole  instruction,  besides  an  entrance  fee  of 
10  thalers,  (Saxons,  6}  thalers,)  and  8-15  thalers  for  the  use  of  the 
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laboratory  duriDg  a  ** semester^*  or  isiz-months'  term.  There  are  six 
free  scholars,  six  half-free,  with  stipends,  though  not  as  large  as  in 
Leipsic^  but  sufficient  for  the  limited  Lumber  of  students,  who  also,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  less  dependent.  These  stipendiaries  receive  from 
20  to  50  thalers  per  annum.  Some  riflemen  of  the  royal  army,  if 
they  be.  practically  prepared  at  least  for  one  year  in  the  service  of  a 
forester,  may  be  admitted  as  free  scholars  and  receive  some  aid  for  board 
and  fuel.  As  in  all  schools  which  are  supported  by  the  state,  the  tui- 
tion fee  may  be  remitted  to  any  poor  student. 

On  admission,  each  student  must  be  at  least  sev(!bteen  years  old,  and 
BO  far  prepared  as  to  be  benefited  by  the  lectures.  It  is  desired  that 
the  aspirants  should  work  one  year  before  entering  on  a  farm  or  with  a 
forester.  Saxons,  who  wish  to  be  royal  officers  of  the  forest,  have  to 
produce  a  testimonial  of  maturity  from  a  gymnasium,  or  from  the  In- 
dustrial School  at  Chemnitz,  or  from  a  real  school ;  in  the  last  case  with 
a  good  mark  in  mathematics.  They  must  also  have  worked  one  year 
with  a  forester. 

2.— CotffM  of  Studies, 

Instruction  in  either  section  is  divided  into  two  annual  courses,  which 
must  h^ve  been  completed  by  such  as  want  to  be  officers  of  the  forests. 
The  professors  ''  keep  themselves  in  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  superintend  their  study  hours  and  general  conduct."  After 
each  semester,  summer  or  winter  term,  the  students  receive  censuren. 
The  Saxons  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  same  time. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  both  sections  during  the  two  courses  has  been, 
since  1857,  as  follows,  (Schober,  1866,  p.  98 :) 

Firtt  Year.  Second  Tear, 

Mathematics  for  foresters 6  h.  in  s.  — 

Mathematics  for  agricuhurists 2  in  s.  —                       \ 

MeasuriDg  for  foresters 2  in  w.  1  aft'n  ins* 

Measuring  for  agriculturists ....1  in  w.  1  aft'n  in  8. 

Special  mathemaiics  for  foresters.. 2  in  w.  — 

Mechanics  for  both  sections —  2  h.  in  w. 

Architecture,  specially  for  agriculturists... —  2  in  w. 

Architectural  drawing 3-4,  s.  k  w.       3-4,  s.  A  w. 

Natural  philosophy 3  in  w.  — 

Meteorology —  2  in  w. 

Chemistry,  general,  with  technology 4  ins.  — 

Agricultural  chemistry  (doctrine  of  soil) 4  in  w.  — 

Chemical  exercises —  2  aft'ns  in  s.  9s  w. 

Natural  history : 

Mineralogy 5  h.  in  s.  2  aft'ns  in  8.  k  w, 

Min.  excursions 2  in  a.  — 

Geognosy , —  3  h.  ins. 

Botany,  general 3  in  8.  — 

Physiology  of  plants I — -  Bins. 

Botany  for  foresters ....•••. —  2  in  8. 

Review  of  natural  history , —  1  in  w. 

Excursions ■•• ••« ■•••••«••  ••••••1  afternoon  in  8.    ^ 
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Firtl  Year.  ^  Second  Tear, 

Zoology • »..3  h.  1q  w.  — 

Entomology,  (general  doctrine  of  insects) 1  in  s.  — 

Entomology  for  foresters — •  3  in  w. 

Entomology  for  agriculturists —  2  in  w. 

Science  (^forestry : 

Outlines 3  in  s.  — 

Protection  of  forests  {/orsttchiUz) 2  in  w.  — 

Administration  of  buntiug  grounds  [jagdver- 

waliung) 1  in  w.  — 

Cultivation  of  woods. —  'Sins. 

Improvement  of  forests,  with  technology    —  3  in  s. 

Management  of  forests —  2  in  w. 

History  of  forestry  and   buntsmanship,   with 

literature —  2  in  w. 

State  forest  economy,  with  the  principles  of 

political  economy —  2inw. 

Exercises  in  yaluation —  4  in  8. 

Practical  exercises - {l4'h.'°n'W.  - 

Science  of  agricuUure : 

Encyclopedia w 1  in  w.  — « 

Agricultural  physiology  of  plants 4  in  s.  — < 

Cattle  breeding.... « 3  inw.  *^ 

Political  economy ■ —  4  in  8. 

Management  of  larms —  3  in  w* 

Agricultural  excursion i  4-6*h  *in^w  -^ 

Veterinary  science : 

Exterior  or  good  points  of  domestic  animals 2  h.  in  s.  — 

Anatomy  or  domestic  animals 2  in  w.  — 

Physiology        "            "        —  1  h.  in  w. 

Diseases             "           *'         —  2  in  8. 

Regimen  (care  of  health)  of  domestic  animals.    —  2  in  8. 

Shoeing  of  horses —  linw. 

Horticulture : 

Cultivation  of  fruits  and  vines —  2  h.  in  8. 

Cultivation  of  vegetables —  2  in  w. 

Science  of  the  law  for  both  sections —  3  in  w.      • 

3  .-^Examination . 

At  Easter  there  is  an  examination  for  such  as  wish  to  leave  the  acad- 
emy as  graduates,  with  a  testimonial.  All  who  wish  to  be  royal  officers 
have  to  pass  the  fiill  examination,  which  embraces  two  compositions 
written  in  the  last  winter  term  on  a  subject  chosen  by  the  student  and 
on  another  given  by  the  principal.  Then  they  have  to  show  their  skill 
in  drawing  by  producing  topographical  and  other  forest  plans,  or  an 
architectural  or  mechanical  drawing  and  the  design  of  a  plan  ;  then  on 
each  branch  to  answer  dictated  questions,  written  within  a  certain 
time  in  presence  of  two  professors ;  and  if  their  writings  have  been 
approved,  to  pass  an  oral  examination  in  mathematics,  botany, 
physiology  of  plants,  zoology  and  entomology,  mineralogy  and  geog- 
nosy, physics  and  meteorology,  chemistry  and  doctrine  of  soil,  science 
of  forestry  or  agriculture.  Three  censuren  are  given,  besides  those  for 
application  and  moral  conduct,  in  sciences — "excellent,"  "good," 
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"sufficient."  The  third  or  last  ccfuur,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for 
Y)eiDg  admitted  to  the  state  ezamiDatioD^  but  they  are  allowed  for  that 
purpose  to  pass  agaiu  the  aboye-mentioned  examination  afber  a  third 
year's  course  in  the  academy.  **  Volunteers,"  as  foreigners  or  Saxons 
who  want  no  employment,  may  pass  the  fall  examination,  or,  if  they 
choose,  be  examined  in  single  branches,  in  which  they  desire  l;o  have  a 
testimonial  of  the  academy,  according  to  the  Regulative  for  the  said 
examination  published  in  1853. 

VII.-THB  AGRICULTUBAL  ACADEMY  IN  PLAQWITZ,  NEAR  LSIPSia 

1. — Stalistiet. 

The  Agricultural  Academy  in  Plagwitz  was  founded  in  1851,  in 
Lutzschena,  10  English  miles  frbm  Leipsic,  but,  in  1861,  was  transferred 
to  Plagwitz,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  anoL  constituted  there  as  a  part 
of  the -university.  Most  teachers  are  professors  in  the  university,  and 
the  students  have  to  attend  in  both  lecture-rooms  at  Plagwitz  and 
Jjcipsic,  distant  25  minutes.  The  present  principal  is  Professor  Birn- 
baum. 

The  farm  consists  of  483  Saxon  acres=l,086  Prussian  acres,  and  is 
the  property  of  Dr.  Heine^  a  rich  gentleman,  who,  by  cultivating  the 
grounds  and  covering  them  with  buildings,  has  nearly  joined  Plagwitz 
to  Leipsic*.  The  liberal  offer  of  that  farm  for  the  purposes  of  an  agri- 
cultural academy  was  accepted  in  1861  by  the  government.  There  are 
on  the  farm  a  tile  kiln,  a  steam  brewery,  and  near  it  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  machines  and  utensils. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  5,980  thalers,  to  which  the  state  grants 
as  yet  but  1,000  thalers. 

Th^  number  of  students  since  1851  has  been  on  the  average  46  per 
annum ;  in  all^  79  from  Saxony,  105  from  Prussia,  43  from  Bohemia, 
48  from  Russia,  (36  of  whom  are  from  the  German  Baltic  provinces,) 
&c.     At  present  there  are  38  students. . 

The  whole  course  embraces  three  semi-annual  terms ;  but  for  those 
who  are  insufficiently  prepared  a  preparatory  half-year's  course  in  Plag- 
witz is  added.  A  certain  age  is  not  required,  but  it  is  desired  that  the 
student  be  at  least  18  years  old,  and  should  have  spent  at  least  six 
months  on  a  well-managed  farm. 

The  pay  for  the  preparatory  course  in  Plagwitz  is  60  thalers  for  the 
following  courses:  15  thalers  for  the  semester ^  besides  the  different 


Docomentv. 

1 .  Tharander  Jahrbwh,  (futtchrifti)  1866,  pp.  478,  contnlnine  a  history  ofthe  acndemy  by  Dr. 
Bchober ;  3.  General  Plan  of  the  RoyU  Acadt* rny  in  Tharant,  1603 ;  3.  Laws  of  Discipline;  4. 
Planof  Studies^  1867-1868;  5.  Regulative  for  the  last  examination,  1853. 
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fees  to  be  paid  to  the  professors  of  the  ttniversity ;  from  2-5  thalers  for  a 
branch  of  instractioD,  and  10  thalers  for  the  chemical  exercises. 

2 . — Course  of  Studitt . 

The  preparatory  coarse  in  Plagwitz  is  as  follows : 

General  agriculture,  4  hours,  bj  the  principal. 

History  and  literature  of  agriculture,  2  hours,  bj  the  principal. 

Inorganic  chemistrj,  4  hours,  by  Dr.  Heppe. 

Exercises  in  the  laboratory,  8  hours,  bf  Dr.  Heppe. 

Mineralogy  and  geognosy,  2  hours,  by  Dr.  Heppe. 

Anatomy  and  morphology  of  plants,  2  hours,  by  Dr.  Frank. 

Anatomy  of  domestic  animals,  with  good  points  of  horses,  and  shoeing,  4  hoars. 

Book-keeping,  2  hours. 

Surveying,  on  Saturday  a.  m.  ' 

Practical  agricultural  exercises,  Saturday,  p.  m.,  by  the  principal. 

Besides,  a  canversatorium,  i.  e.  a  conversational  drill,  on  Thursday 
evening,  with  all  the  students  and  with  friends  of  agriculture,  on  agri- 
oulturai  questions,  exercises,  and  excursions,  when  the  principal  is 
assisted  by  several  teachers. 

The  regular  course  at  Plagwits  and  Leipsic  is : 

Firti  temif  (of  six  months :) 

1.  Cnltiyation  of  plants,  (soil,  manure,  meadows,  Ac.,)  4  boon. 

2.  Doctrine  of  soil,  with  valuation,  2  hours. 
Second  term : 

1.  Cattle  breeding,  with  knowledge  of  wool,  &c.,  4  hoois. 

2.  Feeding  cattle,  (expenditure.) 
Third  term: 

1.  Doctrine  of  managing  farms,  (balance  between  exhaostion  and  compensa- 
tion of  6elds,  meadows,  Ac, )  2  hours. 

2.  Valuation  of  crops,  (for  buying  farms  or  having  them  to  rent,  or,  in  case  of 
employment,  for  making  estimates  in  due  form,)  4  hoars. 

This  last  and  most  important  division  combines  a  review  of  all  the 
subjects  before  treated. 

All  these  lectures  on  agriculture  are  given  by  the  principal. 

The  auxiliary  sciences  may  be  studied  in  lectures  at  the  university, 
via,  on — 

Political  economy,  4  lectures  weekly,  by  Prof.  Roscher. 

Agricultural  chemistry,  2  lectures,  by  Prof.  Knop. 

Exercises  in  the  Agricultural  Laboratory  in  Leipsic,  conducted  by^the  lame 
professor  and  two  assistants,  (hours  ad  libitum.) 

Experimental  philosophy^  3  lectures,  in  winter,  by  Prof  ZOllner. 

Meteorology,  2  lectures,  in  summer,  by  Prof.  Zollner. 

Physiology  of  feeding,  4  lectures,  by  Dr.  Huppert. 

Botany,  wiih  excursions,  3  lectures,  by  Dr.  Frank. 

Physiology  of  plants  and  use  of  the  microscope,  4  lectures,  by  Dr.  Frank. 

Technology,  4  lectures,  in  winter,  by  Dr.  Heppe. 

Regimen  of  domestic  animals,  4  lectures,  in  summer,  privatim,  and  on  other  gen- 
eral branches,  such  as  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  zoology,  &c.,  by  other 
professors. 

3 . — Examinaixon, 

There  is  at  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination^  (according  to  the 
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statutes  sanotioned  by  government,)  to  which  all  are  admitted  who  ap« 
ply  for  it  after  having  studied  in  the  academy  at  least  two  terms — one 
year.  Before  the  examination  the  candidate  has  to  solve  accurately  a 
problem  in  writing  at  home,  but  must  solemnly  declare  that  it  has  been 
done  without  the  help  of  others.  Then  he  has  to  answer,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  professors,  also  in  writing,  two  questions  of  less  compass  than 
the  one  above  mentioned.  The  oral  examination  embraces  also  agricul- 
tural science  and  the  auxiliary  sciences,  of  which,  however,  the  student 
may  choose  two  himself.  It  lasts  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  pay  for 
the  examination  is  10  thalers,  to  be  half  remitted  in  case  the  candidate 
d.oes  not  succeed. 

MINING  AND  MINIB'S  BCBOOLS. 

VIIL-THB  MININQ  ACADEMY  IN  FREIBEBG. 

1. — Hittory  and  General  Obaervaiiont. 

The  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg  was  established  in  1766.  Its 
founders  and  benefactors  were  Von  Heynitz,  afterwards  Prussian  Min* 
ister,  and  Yon  Oppel,  President  of  the  Mining  Department.  Of  the 
seven  presidents  who  succeeded  Mr.  Oppel,  the  three  last  may  be  men- 
tioned above  all :  Herder,  1819-1838 ;  Freiesleben,  1842 ;  and  Yon 
Beust,  brother  of  the  well-known  Austrian  Minister,  who  now  leaves 
his  place  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Austria. 

TJie  chief  office  for  all  miners  (the  Oherbergamt)  in  Freiberg,  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  consists  of  a  board  of  directors 
of  the  mines  in  Saxony,  (OberhergrcUhe,)  and  has,  besides  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  mining  affairs  in  Saxony,  the  direction  of  this  academy, 
80  that  the  president  of  that  board  (^Oberberghauptmann)  is  at  the  same 
time  the  chief  director  of  the  academy. 

To  the  names  of  the  presidents  to  whom  the  academy  is  much  in- 
debted for  its. prosperity  there  may  be  added  from  the  great  number  of 
professors  the  name  of  one,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  whose  birth- 
day was  celebrated  by  the  academy  in  1850,  viz,  A.  G.  Werner,  profes- 
sor, 1775;  died,  1817.  Other  celebrated  names,  together  with  the 
titles  of  what  they  have  published,  may  be  found  pp.  1-43  of  the  ' '  His- 
tory of  the  Academy." 

The  grant  for  the  first  establishment  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,400 
thalers,  1,000  of  which  were  expended  for  OppeFs  library  and  collec- 
tions. The  expenditure  of  the  year  1766  amounted  to  1,535  thalers : 
470  for  instruction ;  623  for  library,  collections,  inspection ;  400  for 


DocumenU. 

1.  The  Agricultural  Academy  in  Plagwitz,  Leipsic,  bj  Proi.  Blrnbaom,  pp.  7t.  9,  Written 
communictttioiis  ds  tti«  expenditure.    Stamtest 
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stipends,  (free  soholarsbips ;)  40  for  prizes ;  bat  in  1S67  the  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  16,567  thalers,  (10,278  for  instruction  and  inspec- 
tion; 3,187  for  the  library,  &c.,)  4,5G7  being  the  income  of  the  acad- 
emy, so  that  tbe  state  bad  to  add  12,000  thalers. 

In  1765  tbe  academy  was  lodged  in  Oppel's  bouse,  consisting  of 
three  hired  rooms  on  tbe  ground  floor,  viz,  one  lecture  room,  a  cabinet 
of  ores,  and  a  room  for  books  and  models.  In  1792  tbe  bouse  was  bought 
for  4,000  thalers.  This  same  bouse  is  to  this  day  the  academy  build- 
ing, but  renewed  and  enlarged  by  adding  tbe  neighboring  bouses: 
8,526  thalers  for  a  laboratory  in  1797 ;  6,000  for  a  bouse  and  its  ad- 
justing in  1818;  1,950  for  a  bouse  in  1835;  27,280  thalers  for  de- 
molishing tbe  last  mentioned  bouse  and  a  part  of  the  old  one,  and  for 
building  on  their  place  a  new  one ;  18,516  for  enlarging  the  building 
in  1857;  8,120  for  tbe  metallurgical  laboratory  in  1862;  9,234  for  a 
chemical  room  in  the  same  year.  It  is,  however,  agreed  that  a  new 
building  on  an  open  place  would  have  better  served  tbe  purpose  than 
tbe  present  arrangement,  especially  since  tbe  light  has  been  obstructed 
by  a  large  house  raised  on  tbe  opposite  side  in  spite  of  aU  offers  made 
to  the  owner  of  the  grounds  by  the  state. 

The  library  and  the  fifteen  collections  are  valued  at  125,000  thalers ; 
the  library  at  30,000 ;  the  classified  collection  qf  minerals,  one  of  tbe 
five,  35,000 ;  Werner's  Mineral  Museum,  18,000 ;  for  geognosy,  6,000 ; 
fossils,  4,500 ;  for  geography,  5,000,  &c.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  tbe  academy  has  also  a  sale  collection  of  saleable  minerals  as  old  as 
the  academy  itself,  not  originally  intended  as  a  source  of  income,  but 
valued  as  a  means  of  intercourse  and  commerce  with  other  countries, 
and  for  showing  tbe  students  the  best  way  of  making  collections.  Tbe 
name  of  the  present  administrator  of  the  sale-room  is  R.  B.  Wappler. 

There  were,  in  1866, 13  professors  with  51  students.  Since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1766,  1,225  students  from  Saxony;  782  students  from 
Grermany,  without  Saxony ;  326  students  from  Europe,  without  Qer- 
many ;  132  students  from  America,  &c.;  total,  2,465  students. 

Tbe  students  are  in  part  supported  by  the  state,  who  must  be  Saxons, 
and  are  expected  to  accept  no  employment  in  any  other  country,  or  if  they 
do,  to  return  the  pecuniary  aid  they  may  have  received.  They  have  to 
pay,  besides,  a  matriculation  fee  of  3  thalers,  6  thalers  for  the  practi- 
cal course,  and  for  academical  instruction  50  thalers  annually,  of  which 
any  poor  student  may  get,  except  in  the  first  year,  an  abatement  or  the 
allowance  to  pay  it  later,  besides  receiving  money  from  the  stipend 
funds ;  or  such  as  study  at  their  own  expense  have  to  pay  6  thalers 
when  matriculated,  and  about  47  thalers  annually  to  the  academy,  and 
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the  different  fees  paid  to  the  professors  for  the  lectures  and  ezeroises,  viz, 
mathematics,  20  thalcrs ;  geometry,  20 ;  assaying,  30 ;  mineralogy,  25 ; 
theoretical  chemistry,  25;  practical  chemistry,  30,  &c.,  annually. 

For  admission,  the  aspirant  must  he  at  least  16  years  old,  and  bring 
good  testimonials  of  conduct.  The  former  class  of  students  (Saxons) 
must  have  a  testimonial  of  graduation  ^m  a  gymnasium,  or  the  genera) 
course  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  the  Industrial  School  in  Chemnitz, 
or  a  Real  School ;  in  the  last  case,  as  in  Tharand,  the  student  must 
have  a  good  grade  in  mathematics;  if  not,  he  has  to  undergo  the 
examination  for  admission.  Those  who  study  at  their  own  expense 
must  produce,  as  the  general  expression  is,  proofs  of  satisfactory  prep- 
aration for  academical  studies. 

The  Saxon  students  are  required  to  wear  the  prescribed  mining  dress. 

2,— Plan  qf  Studies, 

The  course  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  and  ends  with  the 
last  week  of  July.  The  full  course  is  not  limited,  but  usually  embraces 
from  three  to  four  years* 

The  different  branches  taught  by  lectures  and  exercises  are — 

1.  Mathematics,  (cubic  equations,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometrj,)  4  lectures 
a  week. 

b.  Elements  of  differeirtial  and  integral  calculus,  and  the  principal  part  ot 
higher  mechanics,  4  lectures. 

2.  Descriptive  geometry,  4  lectures. 

3.  Elementary  mechanics,  in  2  courses:  a,  general,  4 lectures;  6,  mining  me* 
chanics,  3  lectures. 

4.  Theory  of  mining  machines :  Construction,  a,  general,  2  lectures ;  5,  spe- 
cial, 4  lectures. 

6.  Surveying  of  mines,  {marktcheidekuiui:)  a,  general,  2  lectures ;  5,  practical, 
5  lectures. 

6.  Chemistry :  a,  theoretical,  4  lectures ;  6,  practical,  4  lectures ;  3,  analytical, 
4  lectures. 

7.  Metallurgy :  general,  4  lectures. 

8.  Science  of  foundries,  {eitenkiUtenf)  2  lectures. 

9.  Assaying,  {probirkuiut :)  a,  dry,  6  lectures ;  6,  practical,  16  hours ;  e,  liquid, 
2  lectures. 

10.  Use  of  the  blow-pipe,  2  lectures ;  exercises,  4  hours. 

11.  Mineralogy,  6  lectures;  exercises,  2  hours. 

12.  Crystallography,  1  lecture. 

13.  Physics,  4  lectures. 

14.  Geology,  5  lectures. 

15.  Science  of  fossils,  2  lectures. 

16.  Science  of  the  layers  (or  beds)  and  yeins  of  ore^  (erzloffenUUten,)  2  lec- 
tures. 

17.  Science  of  mining:  a,  6  lectures;  6,  6  lectures. 

18.  Architecture,  civil,  3  lectures. 

19.  Rights  and  laws  of  mining,   \.  lectnrefl. 

20.  Commercial  style  for  miners,  /    *'^*''"^»- 

21.  Book-keeping,  2  lectures. 

22.  Drawing,  14  hours. 

23.  French,  4  lectures. 

24.  Chemical  technology,  1,  (prwateurA 

25.  History  of  architecture,  2,  (private.) 
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The  Monday  of  each  week  is  chiefly  devoted  to  descending  into  th' 
mines,  visiting  the  smelting  booses,  to  geological  ezcorsions,  &c. 

3. — Examinaticn, 

The  theoretical  instruction  is,  as  in  the  university,  given  by  lectures, 
and  the  student  has  the  choice.  The  Saxon  students  have  to  pass  an 
examination  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  to  present  their  journals  or 
day-books,  in  which  they  are  required  to  register,  during  the  whole 
study-time,  their  observations  on  theoretical  and  practical  subjects. . 

The  students  who  wish  to  get  a  public  employment  in  Saxony  must 
pass  a  state  examination,  in  which  no  more  than  three  students  at  once 
are  examined  before  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  president 
of  mining  affairs,  of  one  counsellor  of  the  OberhergamJt,  one  of  the 
Oberhitttenamt,  chief  officer  of  the  foundries,  one  of  the  Bergamt,  (all 
three  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  and  one  of  the  examin- 
ing professors.  Such  students  as  wish,  after  their  examination,  to  study 
law  in  Leipsic,  are,  if  not  graduates  of  a  gymnasium,  examined  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Freiberg  before  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  etate  examinadon  at  the  end  of  the  course  embraces — 

1.— /br  Mineri, 

Mineralogy ;  geognosy,  with  the  science  of  the  beds  or  strata  of  ores ;  science 
of  mining ;  elementary  mechanics ;  mathematics ;  book-keeping ;  mining  law ; 
general  art  of  snrvejing  mines,  Tsubterraneoas  geometry ; )  natural  philosophy ; 
drawing.  Besides,  the  stndents  nave  to  testify  to  their  diligent  attendance  of 
practical  surveying  of  mines,  general  chemistry,  metallurgy,  IhiUtenkundet)  and 
civil  architecture,  and  may  apply  to  be  examined  also  in  these  four  branches. 

2. — For  Surveyort  of  MiruMj  (markacheider.) 

General  and  special  suryeying  of  mines ;  mineralogy,  limited  to  the  principal 
knowledge  of  characteristics ;  geognosy  and  science  of  the  beds  or  layers  of  ore, 
{erzlagerstdUen ;)  mining  law;  drawing;  natural  philosophy ;  science  of  mining 
and  mathematics. 

3.— /br  MaehinUit. 

Science  of  mining;  natural  philosophy;  ci?il  architecture;  book-keeping; 
general  Bunreying  of  mines ;  drawing;  higher  mathematics ;  elementary  mechan- 
ics ;  construction  of  machinery.  Besides,  they  have  to  testify  to  their  attendance 
on  the  lectures  on  general  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mineralogy  and  geognosy, 

A.— For  MetaUurffitU,  (hiUUnleiUe.) 

Theoretical  and  analytical  chemistry ;  dry  and  wet  liquid  assaying ;  use  of  the 
blow-pipe:  metallurgy;  natural  philosophy;  mineralogy;  elementary  mechan- 
ics; art  of  cleaning  ores,  (att/'6ereftufi^/)  book-keeping;  drawing;  mathematics. 
Besides,  they  haTo  to  testify  to  their  attendance  of  the  lectures  on  geognosy,  civil 
architecture,  mining  law,  and  science  of  mining. 

At  the  examination  they  have  to  lay  before  the  commission  drawings 
of  a  larger  size. 

Documents. 

1.  Fultehrift  ier  Berg-AeadtmU  in  Freiberg,  1996,  pp.  966,  price  IH  thaler;  S.  Hflgolative 
Fielberg»  1880  s  8.  UbtrtUki  der  VarUiumgtn,  im-^i 
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The  oral  examination  lasts  one  day.  On  the  second  day  they  are 
examined  (a)  in  drawing,  especiuUy  in  sketching  from  models,  &o.; 
(6,)  in  making  short  compositions  on  given  themes,  to  be  done  rapidly 
without  any  help,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  drawing  exercises, 
by  which  compositions  the  student  has  to  ghow  that  he  is  able  to  explain 
himself  appropriately  and  fully  on  a  given  subject  without  help  and 
promptly.  The  censuren  in  the  testimonial  have  three  degrees — :*  •  excel- 
lent,'*** good,"  **  satisfactory" — for  all  branches,  out  of  which,  with 
particular  regard  to  the  respective  chief  discipline,  the  principal  censvr 
is  made  up,  if  the  student  succeeded. 

IZ.~SCHOOLS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MINERS. 
{In  Freiberg.) 

There  are  two  such  schools  in  Saxony,  in  Freiberg  and  in  Zwiokai}, 
the  latter  for  coal-miners,  both  controlled  by  the  hergamJb  in  Freiberg, 
(with  the  higher  boards,  the  Oherbergavnt  in  Freiberg  and  the  Ministry 
of  Finances.)  The  former  receives  from  the  state  about  800  thalers  a 
year ;  the  latter  was  founded  and  is  supported  by  the  proprietors  of  coal 
mines  at  Zwickau.  These  mining  schools  (bergschulen)  of  a  lower 
rank  have  in  view  to  train  inferior  officers,  as  workmasters,  surveyors, 
and  sub-inspectors  of  the  (royal)  mines.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
Freiberg  varies  according  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  but  cannot 
exceed  60. 

On  admission,  the  pupils  must  be  17-22  years  old,  and  have  had  the 
education  of  an  elementary  school  in  plain  handwriting,  the  elements 
of  arithmetic,  including  fractions,  correct  writing  after  a  dictation,  and 
some  skill  in  drawing,  and  must  have  worked  in  a  mine  at  least  one 
year,  and  continue  to  work  during  their  studies.  Not  to  interrupt  their 
work  nor  to  lessen  their  wages,  the  lesson  hours  are  all  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  and  arrangements  are  made  with  their  masters  that  they 
may,  on  school-days,  ascend,  and  cease  working  somewhat  earlier,  if 
far  off  from  school ;  and  may,  on  permission  from  the  principal,  without 
loss  stay  away  a  whole  day  in  order  to  descend  a  shaft  somewhere  else. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  four  years,  in  as  many  dasses, 
six  to  seven  hours  a  week. 

4th  Class — ^firstyear: 

1.  GermaD,  2  hours  a  week. 

2.  Arithmetic,  (algebra,  equatioas  with  two  unknown  quantities,)  2  hours  a 
week. 

3.  Drawing,  2  hours  a  week. 
3d  Class — second  year : 

1.  Mineralogy,  .with  an  abridgment  of  geognosy,  3  hours  a  week. 

2.  Geometry  and  trigonometry,  2  hours  a  week. 

3.  Drawing,  2  hours  a  week. 
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2d  Clasi — third  year : 

1.  Natural  philosophy,  elements  of,  applied ;  mathematics,  and  popular  doc- 
trine of  machines,  2  bom*s  a  week. 

2.  Science  of  mining,  2  hours  a  week. 

3.  DrawingTy  2  hours  a  week. 
\st  Class — fourth  year : 

1.  Surveying  of  mines,  1st  part,  2  hours  a  week. 

2.  *'  '^       2d  part,  2  hours  a  week. 

3.  Mineralogical  exercises,  1  hour  a  week. 

4.  Book-keeping,  I  hour  a  week. 
6.  Drawing,  1  hour  a  week. 

The  Bchool  in  Zwickau  for  coal  miners  is  organized  after  the  pattern 
in  Freiberg,  with  four  years'  courses,  but  with  one  school  day  in  the 
week. 

For  continuing  elementary  education  the  attendance  at  Sunday  schools 
(evening  schools)  is  required. 

For  their  moral  conduct,  application,  and  attainments,  the  pupils  re- 
ceiye^  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  a  testimonial,  which  will  be  of 
influence  on  their  being  employed  as  inferior  officers  of  the  mines. 

Also  some  smelters,  but  not  more  than  three,  may  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  mining  school  without  being  obliged  to  take  the  full  course 
of  four  years  or  to  attend  all  lessons.  They  must  be  recommended  by 
the  OberhuUenamt,  t.  e.  chief  board,  to  superintend  the  furnaces,  and 
pass  the  examination  of  admission,  as  required  of  the  mining  scholars. 

The  miniog  school  had,  in  the  last  year,  in  the  four  classes^  60  pupils. 

The  school  receives  from  the  state  an  annual  grant  of  902  ihalers, 
besides  40  thalers  from  the  district  funds. 

There  is  also  a  mining  school  at  Altenberg,  which,  in  1866,  had  4 
pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  six  lessons  a  week. 

Z.-STENOGBAPHIC  INBTITTTTION  AT  BBSBDEN. 

It  was  first  established  in  1834,  when  the  stenographer,  Wigard, 
(disciple  of  Gabelsberger,  in  Munich,)  was  appointed  by  government  as 
stenographer  for  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  obliged,  at  the  same 
time,  to  instruct  gratuitously  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  semi-annual 
courses,  one  hour  and  a  half  daily.  In  the  first  course,  and  until  1839» 
the  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to  fourteen.  In  1839  the  Royal 
Stenographic  Institution  received  its  present  organization^  not  much 
altered  by  the  regulative  of  1850.  In  1840  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased to  35,  in  parallel  classes  of  no  more  than  18  pupils ;  in  1842 
to  57,  &c.  Instruction  is  given  by  different  ^lembers  of  the  institution 
in  each  course,  by  one  chosen  always  by  the  government,  (Home  De- 


Document 

ButimmiMgtn  (statutes)  der  Frtib^rger  Bergtchvk,  (drawn  op  In  1808.) 
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partmeDt,)  who  generally  receives  for  it  a  fee  of  70  tbalers,  in  addition 
to  bis  salary,  as  member  of  tbe  Stenograpbic  Institution,  of  500  to  800 
tbalers. 

Instruction  is  given  one  bour  daily  for  8-10  montbs  of  tbe  year.  It 
embraces  tbe  science  and  rules  of  tbe  stenograpbic  system,  and  practi- 
cal exercises  in  writing  firom  dictation.  In  eacb  course  tbere  are  two 
examinations,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  tbeoretical  and  of  tbe  practical  instruc- 
tion. Tbe  end  of  tbe  course  is  reacbed  wben  tbe  majority  of  pupils  are 
(1)  perfectly  familiar  with  tbe  system  (of  Gabelsberger)  and  tbe  steno- 
graphic orthography ;  (2,)  able  to  read  fluently  their  own  writings ;  and, 
(3,)  have  acquired  some  skill  in  stenograpbic  writing  of  discourses. 

The  beginning  of  a  course  must  be  duly  advertised  in  public  papers 
by  tbe  principal.  The  names  of  those  who  have  applied,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  president,  are  to  be  submitted  for  decision  to  tbe  ministry. 
Such  as  have  taken  tbe  full  course  of  a  gymnasium  (college)  and  of  tbe 
university  are  preferred.  The  two  examinations  are  held  at  the  time 
appointed  by  tbe  ministry,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal  and  of  two 
other  stenographers ;  and  in  case  the  president  has  been  himself  the 
teacher,  of  some  other  officer  in  his  stead. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  last  year  in  four  courses  by  fbiir 
teachers  was  114. 

Beside^  there  are  Fortbtldungscurse,  %.  e.,  courses  for  continuing 
tbe  study  of  stenography,  consisting  of  a  series  of  practical  exercises 
during  tbe  six  months.  Last  year  instruction  was  given  in  four 
divisions  to  130  pupils  by  tbe  principal,  Professor  Heyde,  who,  more- 
over, bad  to  instruct  officially  seventeen  gendarmes. 

In  these  courses  four  writing-matches  take  place,  tbe  first  of  which 
lasts  fifteen,  tbe  second  twenty,  tbe  third  twenty-five j  and  the  last  thirty 
minutes.  Practical  stenographers  are  excluded.  In  the  first  match  forty 
words  are  to  be  written  in  a  minute,  and  in  tbe  last  match,  seventy  to 
eighty  words.  Every  one  has  to  read  instantly  bis  writing,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  observation  of  tbe  rules  of  tbe  system,  especially  of 
orthography,  and  to  the  hand-writing,  particular  regard  is  paid  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes.  The  three  prizes  consist  of  books,  worth  five 
tbalers,  two  tbalers,  and  less ;  but  diplomas  arc  added,  and  the  names 
published  in  the  Dresden  Journal.  Only  such  competitors  have  to  ex- 
pect a  prize  who  have  partaken  in  the  last  and  two  previous  matches, 
and  have,  also,  regularly  attended  tbe  other  exercises.  Moreover,  in- 
struction was  given  in  tbe  Polytecbnic*Scbool  to  eight  pupils ;  in  tbe 
Vitzthum  Gymnasium^  to  14 ;  in  the  Commercial  School,  to  18 ;  and  to 
several  private  classes.     The  rooms  were  in  the  State  House . 
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Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  very  liberally  endowed  in- 
stilution,  with  its  president,  Ha^^se,  Royal  Counsellor,  the  principal, 
Heyde — in  all  eight  stenographers  of  the  first  class,  \)f  whom  several 
bear  the  title  of  professor,  and  three  assistants — and  about  its  organ- 
ization, (a,)  for  the  legislative^  (of  course  omitted  in  this  account;)  (&,) 
for  instruction  for  the  same  purpose ;  (c,)  for  the  dissemination  of  Ga- 
belsberger's  system,  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  Stolze,  adopted  in 
Prussia  and  in  Dresden,  maintained  by  a  small  association  founded 
in  1852,  are  referred  to  the  documents  given  in  note. 

XI.~TKB  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TRAINING  TKACHSR8  OF  GYMNABTICS. 

1,-^EUCory  and  General  ObtervaiwM, 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  government  (Ministry  of  Public 
Education)  in  1849,  at  Dresden,  and  is  supported  by  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  able  teachers  of  gymnastics 
in  the  public  schools.  The  first  impulse  toward  introducing  gymnastics 
into  the  public  schools  had  been  given  by  Prof.  Werner,  who  established 
a  gymnastic  institution  in  1880  at  Dresden.  This  private  school  was 
closed  with  the  departure  of  Werner  to  Dresden  in  1839,  but  it  had 
been  so  far  successful  for  Saxony  that  after  1837  the  government  and 
legislature  granted  a  certain  sum  for  the  instruction  of  gymnastics  in 
several  chief  schools  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  it  was  that  this  Normal 
School  for  obtaining  teachers  was  established  17  years  ago. 

The  new  building,  considered  as  a  pattern  establishment,  was  erected, 
1863,  at  the  expense  of  45,415  thalers,  viz :  for  gymnastic  hall,  12,000 ; 
fitting  of  the  hall  and  of  the  grounds,  with  implements,  1,519,  882 
thalers,  &c.  Its  ground-plan  may  bo  seen  in  the  document  mentioned 
below,  with  a  description  of  the  premises  and  of  the  technical  arrange- 
ments, pp.  21-28. 

The  course  of  instruction,  in  which  teachers  of  all  kinds  of  schools 
may  gratuitously  partake,  begins  in  October,  and  embraces  one  year. 
The  pupils  are  as  yet  chiefly  young  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  at 
Dresden,  who,  after  finishing  their  course,  are  employed  as  teachers  of 
gymnastics  (in  most  cases  not  exclusively)  at  Dresden  or  other  towns 
of  Saxony.  Occasionally,  teachers  in  other  parts  of  Saxony  come  to 
Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  joining  this  institution. 

Docoments. 

1.  ConttpondemtMatt  dn  Kgh  StenagrapkiaeJun  InstUutt,  1864,  pp.  33.  in  4to.  Cconuinlng  the 
history  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Rexulativcs  ;  3.  Catalogue  of  itie  Liorary,  (with  1,100  sien- 
Ofraphic  works,  (not  vorame«,)  and  400  more ;)  3*  Ta$chenbuchfillr  Oabeltberger  Sitnographen, 
1868,  pp.  74,  (with  an  account  or  all  Oabelaberger's  associations  In  the  world.) 
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2.— >Pradtoa2  Theorelical  ExereUet. 

Not  to  disturb  too  muoh  the  teachers  in  their  school-work,  they  have 
their  gymnastic  lessons  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
when  the  public  schools  are  closed ;  in  winter  in  the  gymnasium  hall,  in 
summer  on  the  gymnasium  grounds.  The  practical  exercises  are  fol- 
lowed by  theoretical  lectures  on  the  history,  systems,  and  methods  of 
gymnastics.  Besides,  on  two  eyenings  of  the  week,  certain  hours  are 
given  to  further  exercises  in  .gymnastics.  In  summer,  the  master  of  a 
swimming  establishment  is  employed  to  teach  30  teachers,  pupils  of  this 
Normal  School. 

The  said  gymnastic  lessons  and  exercises,  with  the  principal,  Dr. 
Kloss,  are  accompanied  by  lectures  and  exercises  in  anthropology  by 
Prof.  Gunther  in  winter ;  on  two  evenings,  anatomy  and  physiology  ; 
in  summer,  dietetics.  After  the  anatomical  course,  application  is  made 
by  exercising  the  pupils  in  bathing-trowsers.  Moreover,  the  teacher- 
pupils  may,  at  other  times,  attend  the  exercises  of  the  school-classes, 
(see  below,)  when  they  also  find  opportunity  to  assist. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  an  examination,  in  which  all  who 
think  themselves  sufficiently  prepared,  even  if  they  have  not  been  pii^ 
pils  of  the  Normal  School,  may  partake.  It  consists  of  a  trial  lesson, 
of  an  oral  examination  on  theory  of  gymnastics  and  on  anthropology, 
and  of  a  practical  examination — all  this  in  the  presence  of  a  counsellor 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  lasting  2-3  hours.  A  composi- 
tion on  a  theme  given  by  the  Koyal  Commissary  is  to  be  delivered  two 
weeks  before  the  public  examination.  There  was  another  course  es« 
tablished  in  1860  of  four  to  five  weeks,  generally  in  September  and 
October,  to  benefit  teachers  not  residing  in  Dresden,  who  either  in- 
struct already  or  are  preparing  to  instruct  in  gymnastics.  They  receive 
leave  of  absence,  and  often  are  assisted  by  the  government  in  bearing 
the  expenses  of  travel  and  board.  These  pupil-teachers  have  from  4 
to  5  lessons  daily,  and  also  pass  an  easy  examination  as  teachers  of 
gymnastics  in  elementary  schools. 

From  1850  till  1864  the  full  year's  course  was  taken  by  168  pupils ; 
the  examination  was  passed  by  12  more=180. 

From  1860  to  1864  the  short  course  of  4  to  5  weeks  was  taken  by  35 
pupils,  and  6  more  were  examined  as  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  ele- 
mentary schools=41  persons. 

In  the  same  building,  and  under  the  same  direction,  instruction  in 
gymnastics  is  given  to  four  classes  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  67  pu- 
pils ;  to  seven  classes  of  the  Gymnasium,  294 ;  to  the  first  boys'  school. 
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in  four  classes,  188;  and  likewise  to  four  classes  of  the  first  girls' 
school,  1G7.  Other  schools  have  their  exercises  on  other  premises. 
The  priucipal  is  assisted  by  10  teachers,  several  of  whom  are  teachers 
in  the  respective  schools. 

XXL-BOTAL  MILITABY   BCHOOL. 
1. — Organization  and  Admission, 

The  Eoyal  Military  School  at  Dresden  was  reorganized  in  1867,  after 
the  war,  and  organized  like  the  schools  of  the  same  rank  in  Prussia. 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  two  separate  schools,  the  artillery  school  and 
the  Cadettencorps,  both  completing  the  education  of  their  pupils ;  but 
now  a  higher  academy  in  Prussia  must  be  attended  for  finishing  the 
professional  education,  either  in  Berlin,  Erfurt,  &c. 

By  tho  new  "regulative,"  the  Cadettencorps  in  Saxony  consists  of 
six  classes,  andf  has  (1,)  20 free  scholars;  (2,)  84  half-free  scholars;  (8,) 
20  not  free  scholars — ^in  all,  124.  Besides  these,  *'  volunteers"  maybe 
admitted ;  but,  if  foreigners,  without  any  claim  to  being  admitted  after- 
wards to  the  royal  army. 

For  admission  to  any  of  the  124  places^  the  sons  of  officers  of  the 
army,  killed  or  invalid,  or  of  such  subalterns  as  have  served  25  years, 
and  of  civil  officers  of  high  merits,  are  preferred  to  others. 

The  aspirant  must  have  completed  his  11th  year  of  age,  and  not  be 
over  18  years  of  age. 

In  general  the  boys  must  have,  if  11  years  old,  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  Quinta;  if  12,  of  Quarta;  if  13,  of  Quarta;  if  14,  of  Tertia; 
if  15-17,  of  Secunda,  of  a  gymnasium,  (college.) 

On  admission,  every  pupil  has  to  pay  100  thalers  for  a  full  equip- 
ment, for  books,  &c.;  and  to  bring  with  him  12  shirts,  18  pairs  of 
stockings,  18  handkerchiefs,  6  drawers,  1  pair  of  house  shoes,  2  white 
cotton  night-jackets. 

During  his  stay  every  pupil  has  to  pay,  (besides  25  thalers  for  books 
when  transferred  to  in,)annually,(a,)  50  thalers,  if  a  free  scholar;  (6,) 
110  if  half  free;  (c,)  210  if  not  free;  (d,)  260  if  a  Saxon  '^volun- 
teer;" and,  (e,)  300  if  a  foreign  "volunteer." 

2 . — Course  of  Instruction . 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Military  School  embraces  six  years, 
with  six  classes,  of  which^  as  was  said  before,  YI,  (the  last,)  Y,  lY,  and 
m  correspond  to  Y,  lY,  and  III  in  a  gymnasium,  II  and  I  to  lower 
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and  upper  Secunda,  with  the  only  difference,  that  instead  of  Greek,  in- 
struction is  given  in  English  and  in  the  elements  of  a  military  education. 
It  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  mention  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  highest  class  as  given  in  the  new  regulation. 

1.  Religion.     (The  number  of  lesson  hours  is  not  stated.) 

2.  Latin:  Written  exercises;  Livj,  Ovid,  Virgil. 

3.  German  :  History  of  literature ;  explanation  of  dramatic  pieces ;  free  dis- 
courses, with  a  verbal  r6sum6,  and  debates. 

4.  French  :  Translations;  extempornlia;  compositions;  exercises  in  speaking. 

5.  Mathematics:  Progressions;  logarithms,  and  their  application ;  applying  of 
algebra  to  geometry  ;  trigonometry;  elements  of  stereometry. 

6.  English :  Oral  and  written  exercises  ;  free  discourses  on  historical  and  geo* 
graphical  subjects ;  review  of  the  same  in  English ;  reading  of  poetry, 

7.  Distory  :  Modern  history ;  review  of  universal  history  ;  history  of  Northern 
Germany. 

8.  Geography :  Mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  review  of  political  ge- 
ography, with  particular  regard  to  Northern  Germany. 

9.  Natural  philosophy :  Electricity,  magnetism,  sound  and  light. 

10.  Drawing  of  plans;  finishing  the  designs  of  the  survey. 

11.  Surveying:  To^iographical  surveying  on  a  large  scale ;  drawing  of  grounds; 
eroquiren, 

12.  Free-hand  drawing.    (Not  obligatory.) 

Those  cadets  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  tihe  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  the  testimonial  of  maturity  for  ensigncy  can  he  given,  are 
presented  to  his  Majesty  as  "characterized"  ensigns,  whilsC  all  oihers 
who  do  not  answer  the  demands  have  to  perform,  in  some  other  way, 
their  legal  service  in  the  army. 

Xin.~THB  ROYAL  VETERTKABY  BOHOOL. 
1 . — Organization. 

The  Koyal  Veterinary  School  was  founded  as  a  private  school,  1774, 
and  in  1780  raised  to  a  puhlio  institution,  at  first  only  to  train  squadron 
farriers  for  the  Saxon  army ;  now,  it  has  in  view  the  education  of  vete- 
rinary surgeons  in  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  as  well  as  instruct- 
ing smiths  in  the  shoeing  of  horses.  For  these  purposes  it  has,  in  three 
buildings,  a  hospital  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals ;  a  workshop  for 
shoeing  ;  a  zootomical  establishment  for  dissecting  animals ;  «aQ  apothe- 
cary's shop  for  learning  pharmacy ;  collections  of  veterinary  utensils  and 
model  shoes ;  a  zootomical  cabinet,  with  more  than  8,000  preparations ; 
a  library  of  about  3,200  volumes,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  for  experi- 
mental exercises. 

Tho  course  of  instruction  embraces  three  years,  in  three  classes.  The 
pupils  of  the  higher  classes  receive,  as  hr  as  possible,  lodgings  free  in 
the  institution.    There  are  nine  teachers :  one  professor  of  the  practical 
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veterinary  scieooe,  and  chief  of  all  yeterinary  surgeons  in  Saxony ;  one 
professor  of  zootomy  and  zoophysiology ;  one  apothecary  and  professor 
of  physics  and  chemistry ;  one  prosector ;  one  assistant  in  the  hospital ; 
two  in  the  experimental  laboratory ;  one  teacher  of  shoeing,  and  one  for 
preparatory  lessons. 

The  expenditure  amounts  to  11,810  thalers,  of  which  the  state  pays 
8,780  thalers. 

The  pupils  pay  20  thalers  annually.  They  must,  for  admission,  be 
at  least  18  years  old,  and  healthy,  and  either  have  a  testimonial  of  ma- 
turity from  a  real  school,  or  have  been  at  least  six*  months  in  the  se- 
cunda  of  a  gymnasium,  or  pass  an  examination.  Hospitants,  or  such 
as  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  being  admitted  to  the  practical 
exercises  or  to  the  closing  examinatiDU,  are  admitted  on  application 
without  the  aforesaid  requirements.  There  were  in  all  39  pupils  last 
year,  (16  in  the  highest  class;)  now^  34  pupils  and  10  Jiospitants; 
moreover,  17  civil  and  10  military  pupils  in  shoeing  of  horses.  The 
course,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  October,  embraces  three  years — for  such 
as  have  studied  in  another  veterinary  school,  one  year — ^before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  examination. 

This  examination  comprises— 

1 .  The  shoeing  of  horses. 

2.  Anatomj :  Enterologj,  demonstration  of  single  parts  of  the  bodj,  and  mak- 
ing of  an  anatomical  preparation. 

3.  Surgery  :  Performing  (by  lot)  of  two  operations. 

4.  Clinics  :  Examining  and  attending  one  exterior  and  one  interior  disease,  and 
making  a  composition  thereupon  or  a  report  of  dissection. 

5.  A  composition  on  a  given  theme,  taken  from  veterinary  sciencei  and  written 
in  the  presence  of  a  professor. 

6.  An  oral  examination,  embradng  all  theoretical  sciences  taught  in  the  school. 

The  objects  of  instruction  are  divided  into  three  classes,  vis : 

A.  Preparatory  sciences : 

1.  General  hodegetics.    (How  to  study.) 

2.  Composition  and  elocution. 

3.  Mathematics :  a,  algebra ;  b,  lower  geometry. 

B.  Natural  sciences : 

1.  Botany. 

2.  Zoology. 

3.  Geology  and  mineralogy. 

4.  Natural  philosophy. 

5.  Chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic 

C.  Special  chief  sciences : 

'    1.  History  of  veterinary  science. 

2.  Encyclopedia  and  methodologr. 

3.  Anatomy  :  a,  general,  as  brief  mtrodncUou  to  physiology ;  5,  spedal ;  e,  pa- 
thological, with  regard  chiefly  to  police  and  judicial  veterinary  science. 

4.  Physiology,  taught  in  its  whole  extent,  but  always  as  a  foundation  to  die- 
tetics and  pathology. 
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5.  Pharmacology  :  a,  drugs ;  5,  effects  of  medicaments ;  e,  preparing  of  medi- 
caments.   The  apothecary  shop  visited. 

6.  Dietetics  and  cattle  breeding,  with  exterieur. 

7.  Shoeing  of  horses. 

8.  Pathology  and  therapeutics. 

9.  Surgery. 

10.  Science  of  operations. 

11.  Obstetrics. 

12.  Veterinary  science  for  police  and  judicial  BS&in ;  exercises  in  writing  com- 
positions. 

The  examination  mentioned  above,  which  gives  the  right  to  practise, 
was  passed  by  nine  students,  and  two  more  who  had  not  succeeded  in  a 
former  examination  and  repeated  the  same.  Two  higher  examinations, 
in  order  to  be  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  a  lower  or  higher  district,  were 
passed  successfully  by  four  surgeons.  -  Two  persons  were  examined  as 
military  farriers.  In  shoeing,  the  examination  before  the  royal  com- 
mittees in  Dresden,  Lcipsic,  Zwickau,  and  Lusatia,  was  passed  by  195 
persons,  of  whom  69  smith-journeymen  were  rejected. 

The  direction  of  the  school,  the  examination  of  the  students,  and  the 
inspection  over  all  veterinary  surgeons  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  the  pass- 
ing of  judgments,  if  needed,  on  all  veterinary  affairs,  are  entrusted  to  a 
Royal  Commission  for  Veterinary  Affairs,  consisting  of  a  commissary  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  (Home  Department,)  and  of  two  professors 
of  the  school,  (Haubner  and  Leisering.)  In  veterinary  affairs  extraor- 
dinary members  may  be  added  to  the  commission,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  question,  as  the  general  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Associations,  (the  Privy  Counsellor,  Dr.  Reuning,)  the  Chief  Equerry 
of  the  state,  an  oflScer  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  chief  farrier  of  the  army. 

As  Saxony  is  divided  into  many  districts,  with  a  physician  in  each, 
who  is  appointed  by  government,  (generally  with  a  small  salary,)  and 
has  to  serve  in  all  cases  belonging  to  judicial  or  administrative  cogni- 
zance, &o.,  so  there  are  several  veterinary  districts  of  a  larger  compass. 

3. — Statistics, 

The  annual  report  of  the  commission  of  1866-67  shows  that  in  that 
year  540  horses,  6  ruminant  animals,  13  pigs,  308  dogs,  7  cats,  and  9 
fowls — ^in  all  883  animals — ^have  been  treated  in  the  clinics  of  the  school, 
442  of  which  were  dismissed  cured  and  162  in  a  better  state.  In  the 
itinerant  clinics,  1,408  animals  were  attended.  The  external  clinics 
comprised  234  animals.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  animals  were 
dissected. 
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XIV.-SUPPIiEMBNTAKY  SCHOOLS. 

EveniDg  and  supplementary  schools,  for  by  this  naruo  we  may  call 
all  those  schools  which  are  intended  for  practical  workmen,  apprentices 
and  journeymen,  who  may,  without'  being  interrupted  in  their  daily 
work,  supply  any  deficiencies  in  their  general  education,  and  acquire 
some  knowledge  and  skill  appropriate  to  their  respective  trades. 

SUNDAY  8CHOOI18 

In  this  class  most  first  be  mentioned  the  great  mass  of  Sunday  schools, 
as  they  aro  called  here,  because  instruction  is  generally  given  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  by  one  or  more  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Those 
which  aim  at  continuing  general  education  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education,  (A ;)  whilst  those  of  a  more  industrial 
character  are  supported  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  and  superintended 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  (B.) 

1.  The  Sunday  schools  (A)  founded  and  supported  by  associations  or 
municipalities  received,  in  1865,  a  State  grant  amounting  to  3,035  tha- 
lers=ll,881  francs.  There  were  93  such  schools,  attended  in  the  said 
year  by  7,021  pupils,  with  299  teachers.  By  the  latest  account,  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  district 
of  Dresden  for  1867,*  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  seventeen  towns  of  the 
district  (Dresden^  Freiberg,  Meissen,  &o.)  had  1,415  pupils,  (733  ap- 
prentices,) with  56  teachers,  in  46  classes,  and  115  weekly  lessons.  In 
these  seventeen  towns  instruction  was  given  in — 

Ltuont,  TowM, 

Drawing 40  All. 

Modeling 2  1 

Arithmetic....^ ;. 28  All. 

Geometry 6  6 

Natural  science - 6  6 

Natural  history...... 1  1 

Book-keeping 1  I 

History  and  geography 6  6 

German  composition 15  12 

Calligraphy 16  14 

They  received  from  the  State  525  thalers,  (in  12  towns ;)  from  the 
municipalities,  307,  (in  11  towns;)  from  the  guilds,  102,  (7  towns;) 
from  the  industrial  associations,  69,  (7  towns;)  from  a  school  association 
in  Dresden,  147 ;  in  Freiberg,  98  thalers ;  voluntary  grants,  76,  (in 
3  towns;)  in  all,  1,723  thalers,  and  expended  1,244  thalers.  The 
pupil,  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  pays  a  trifling  entrance  fee.     To  be  more 


*  There  are  four  rach  Chambera,  fn  Dresden,  Lelpslc,  Chemnitz,  Plauen,  beaideM  Lusatia, 
and  as  many  annual  reports.  The  report  or  Dresden,  meniionod  ab»ve,  coiitalus,  on  ^9  pp., 
1.  Opinions ;  2,  Statements  of  facts  concernins  all  kinds  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  men- 
tioning most  accurately  the  amount  of  the  different  raw  productions  nnd  ronnufactured  gnod« 
In  the  district,  as  well  as  tiie  railroad  and  pobtai  couimercei  Aic;  Scliool*,  p.  16&— 19$. 
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particular,  the  Sunday  school  in  Dresden,  founded  1816  by  a  Free 
Masons' lodge,  is  supported  by  an  association  consisting  of  168  members, 
including  14  guilds  and  2  Masonic  lodges.  It  had  last  year  an  income 
of  729  and  an  expenditure  of  404  thalers,  377  of  which  were  paid  to 
teachers.  The  school  was  attended  during  the  year  by  256  pupils. 
The  entrance  fee  amounts  to  one  thaler,  (in  one  town  ^  thaler,  in  one 
town  ^,  in  some  ^  thaler,  in  others  no  pay  at  all.) 

2.  The  Sunday  schools  (B)  of  a  more  special  character  are  established 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  or  villages.  There  were,  some  years  ago, 
20  such  schools,  with  6,326  pupils  and  140  teachers.  The  annual 
expenditure  was  then  8,554  thalers,  to  which  the  state  (Ministry  of  the 
Interior)  granted  3,295.  Of  these  schools,  the  most  important  is  the 
Sunday  school  in  Chemnitz,  founded  in  1830,  and  kept  by  the  Trades' 
Union^  with  1,376  pupils  in  1868,  who  were  instructed  by  40  teachers, 
In  48  classes,  at  an  expense  of  2,200  thalers,  to  which  the  state  grants 
1,000  thalers  and  the  town  of  Chemnitz  200  thalers.  Lessons  are  given 
on  Sunday  A.  M.,  10  to  12,  (20  classes,)  and  P.  M.,  1  to  3,  (24 
classes.  Four  classes  (book-keeping,  history  and  geography,  and 
French)  are  held  in  the  evenings  of  week-days  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 
The  different  objects  are — 

1.  Drawing,  in  21  classes,  Tiz  : 
a.  Mechanical,  in  7  classes. 
5.  Free-hand,  in  7  classes. 

e.  From  plaster  models,  1  class. 

d.  From  nature,  1  class. 

e.  Architectural,  3  classes. 
/.  Ornamental,  2  classes. 

2.  Arithmetic,  in  7  classes. 

3.  Geometry,  in  1  class. 

4.  Obemistrj  and  natural  philosophy,  in  1  class. 

5.  Stenographj,  in  1  class. 

6.  Book-keeping,  in  1  class. 

7.  History  and  geography,  in  1  class. 

8.  German  language  and  calligraphy,  in  10  classes. 

9.  German  composition,  in  3  classes. 
10.  French,  in  2  classes. 

There  was  added  to  it  in  1865  a  supplementary  school  for  young 
ladies,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  They  are  instructed  in  German 
correspondence,  (2  lessons,)  commercial  arithmetic,  (2,)  and  in  book- 
keeping, (2,)  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  4  to  6.  The 
course  embraces  one  year,  and  is  attended  on  the  average  by  30  female 
pupils. 
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BTKNINQ  SCHOOLS 

To  this  class  of  schools  belong — 

3.  The  Commercial  Schools  for  apprentices,  spoken  of  above.  ' 

4.  The  Ornamental  Draining  School,  which  is  joined  to  the  Home 
Industrial  School  in  Chemnitz,  and  has  been  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  same. 

The  Drawing  Schools  in  Seifien,  &o. 

5.  The  Industrial  School  in  Dresden.  This  school  was  founded  in 
1861  by  the  Trades  Union,  and  embraces  four  sections,  viz:  Two  for 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  (111  pupils;)  one  for  established  trades- 
men, (18 ;)  one  for  female  pupils,  (12.)  The  charge  for  the  full  course 
is  12  thalers  a  year;  for  single  branches,  4-8  thalers;  balance  is  remit- 
ted to  poor  pupils.  The  school  received  200  thalers  from  the  state, 
200  from  the  town,  and  215  from  the  Trades  Union.  The  pupils  are 
instructed  by  seven  teachers  in  seven  classes,  7|-9^  in  the  evening  and 
on  Sundays.  Instruction  is  given  in  drawing,  four  lessons;  arithme- 
tic, four  lessons ;  modelings  four  lessons ;  German,  four  lessons ;  calli- 
graphy, one  lesson ;  book-keeping,  two  lessons ;  geometry,  two  lessons ; 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  two  lessons.  There  are  more  such 
schools  in  Saxony. 

6.  The  Workingmen's  Association  for  Education  in  Dresden  has  350 
pupil-members,  one-third  of  whom  are  less  than  18  years  old.  In* 
struction  is  given  by  six  teachers:  in  arithmetic,  two  lessons;  drawing, 
three  lessons ;  German,  one  lesson ;  French,  two  lessons ;  English,  two 
lessons ;  singing,  two  lessons ;  and  gymnastics,  four  lessons.  The  as- 
sociation receives  from  the  town  100  thalers,  and  has  to  raise  annually 
GOO  thalers. 

7.  The  Mining  Schools  in  Freiberg  and  Zwickau  also  belong  to  this 
class  of  schools.  They  are  spoken  of  after  the  Academy  for  Miners  in 
Freiberg.  Another  mining  school  exists  in  Altenberg,  with  4  pupils, 
who  are  instructed  in  six  lessons  a  week. 

8.  Four  Nf^utical  Schools  have  been  established  to  give  ihe  necessary 
instruction  for  the  pilot's  examination.  The  schools  are  kept  in  the 
winter,  when  shipping  on  the  Elbe  is  interrupted.  They  have  40-70 
pupUs,  who  pay  one  thaler  for  each  course,  and  thus  receive  an  annual 
state  grant  of  350  thalers. 

9.  Two  Music  Schools  are  established  and  supported  by  govern- 
ment in  two  small  towns  where  the  chief  trade  is  the  manufacturing  of 
musical  instruments,  and  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  even  with  America. 
They  have  about  80  pupils. 

10.  Seven  Weaving  Schools  give  nearly  the  same  instruction  as  the 
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two  higher  weaving  sohools  in  Chemnitz  (spoken  of  above)  and 
Glauchau,  but  on  a  reduced  scale.  They  have  about  550  pupils,  and 
receive  from  the  state  290  thalers  a  year. 

11.  Two  Fringe-making  Schools,  in  Annaberg  and  a  neighboring 
town,  have  each  150  pupils,  and  receive  a  state  grant  of  350  thalers. 

12.  The  Tailors'  Academy,  in  Dresden,  founded  by  an  association  of 
tailors  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  was  inaugurated  last  year  in  a  mag- 
nificent building,  and  commenced  its  courses  the  2d  of  January,  1868. 
Besides  the  scientific  course  of  one  year,  with  5-7  lessons  daily  and  3-5 
hours  exercises,  for  which  the  pupil  pays  100  thalers,  (boarding  180- 
240  thalers,)  the  prospectus  mentions  five  practical  lessons  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months.  In  1866  the  school  had  five  teachers  and  38  pu- 
pils. The  institution,  with  which  the  school  is  and  has  been  connected, 
bears,  since  1862,  the  name  of  "'European  Academy  of  Modes."  The 
magazine  is  edited  by  the  academy  in  German,  French,  and  English, 
with  ten  difibrent  titles :  Australian  Observer,  Season  of  Fashion  for 
Gentlemen^  Telegraph,  (for  the  United  States  and  Canada,)  V  Ohserva' 
teur,  &o.  The  association  consists  at  present  of  14  directors,  residing 
in  Berlin,  London,  New  York,  Paris,  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  408 
members.  The  chief  directory  consists  of  three  members,  chosen  for 
life,  (Miiller,  in  Dresden,  the  head  and  soul  of  all,)  and  has  its  perma- 
nent seat  in  Dresden.  The  library  contains  900  volumes  for  this  special 
branch,  and  the  collections  contain  all  sorts  of  models,  gearing-ma- 
chines, measuring  apparatus,  and  other  inventions. 

Industrial  schools  for  children  who  attend  the  elementary  schools. 

Spinning  schools  in  some  parts  of  Lusatia,  three  of  which  receive  an 
annual  state  grant  of  150  thalers. 

Straw-working  schools,  three  of  which  receive  a  grant  of  100  thalers. 

Lace-making  and  embroidering  schools  have  been  likewise  established 
for  children  who  attend  this  elementary  school,  chiefly  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  Ore  Mountains.  There  are  about  30  such  schools,  with 
1,600  to  1,900  children,  with  an  annual  stato  gr^nt  of  4,000  thalers. 
For  all  of  them  an  inspector  is  appointed,  who  has  also  the  care  of 
training  the  needed  (female)  teachers. 

SGHOOL  FOB  DEAF  MUTES  ANB  THE  BLIND  »T  DBESDEN  AND  LEIFSia 

The  school  in  Leipsic  was  established  by  Heinicke  in  1778,  who 
transferred  it  there  from  Eppendorf,  near  Hamburg ;  it  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  in  Germany.  There  are  50  boys  and  50  girls, 
instructed  by  12  male  and  2  female  teachers.  The  expenditure  is 
18,000  thalers.     The  school  in  Dresden  has  63  boys  and  45  girls,  with 
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12  male  and  2  female  teachers,  and  now  all  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in 
Saxony  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education. 

Besides,  there  is  in  Dresden  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls, 
supported  by  an  association,  where  a  limited  number  of  girls  find  a 
refuge  for  life. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND  IN  DBXSDEN. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1809,  and  has  about  111  pupils.  The 
expenditure  is  about  15,448,  with  an  income  of  16,042  thalers.  The 
funds  of  the  school  amount  to  42,615  thalers;  those  for  the  blind  who 
have  left  the  school,  to  43,000  thalers,  and  other  funds  to  46^800 
thalers.  Families  have  to  pay  64  thalers  a  year ;  communities,  32  thalers 
for  each  pupil. 

The  preparatory  school  in  Hubertsburg  was  opened  in  1862.  It 
has  17  children  until  their  11th  year  of  age,  (the  pay  is  64  thalers,) 
besides  3  ordinary  male  teachers  and  3  female  teachers.  There  are  in 
Dresden  2  teachers  of  music  and  singing,  1  of  basket  making,  1  of 
rope  making,  and  1  of  shoemaking;  in  Hubertsburg,  besides  the 
principal,  1  of  bonnet  making  and  1  of  knitting. 

AGADSBilES  OF  FINB  ABTB. 
I. — TBI  AOADBMT  OV  FINI  ABT8  IH  DR18DBN. 

l,^*Oener<U  OUervationa, 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  (^Academic  der  hUdenden  EunsUy)  es- 
tablished in  1705  as  an  academy  of  painting,  was,  in  1764,  changed  to 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  received  in  1836  its  present  organization. 
Its  admiaistration  is  entrusted  to  an  academical  council,  the  honorary 
president  of  which  is  H.  K.  H.  Prince  George.  The  council  consists 
of  a  Royal  Oommissary,  at  present  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  government  as  secretary,  and  nine  professors.  The  same 
council  is  the  directory  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Leipsic. 

There  being  no  special  principal  of  the  academy  in  Dresden,  the 
superintendence  of  studies  and  discipline  is  entrusted  temporarily  to 
one  of  the  professors,  who  is  at  present,  1868,  Gustavus  Heine,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture. 

The  academy  consists  of  two  sections,  viz,  the  Academy^  of  Arts, 
{IcuTutdkademxe,)  and  the  Architectural  School,  (bauschvle,)  There 
are  in  all  twenty-one  professors,  two  of  whom  are  employed  mostly  in 
the  Polytechnic  and  in  the  Veterinary  School. 

The  number  of  students  in  1866  was,  in  the  first  section,  95,  with  41 
not  Simons ;  in  the  Architectural  Academy,  41,  with  10  foreigners ; 
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in  all,  136  stadents,  with  51  foreigners.  The  academy  is  sitaated 
on  the  Bruhhche  Terrasse,  and  at  the  same  place,  during  three 
summer  months,  holds  its  well-known  annual  exhibition.  The  income 
from  the  exhibition  is  half  applied  to  purchasing  good  paintings, 
exhibited  by  Saxon  artists,  to  be  placed  in  the  picture  gallery ;  half 
of  it  to  the  fund  for  supporting  orphans  and  widows  of  artists. 
This  fund  was  founded  without  any  particular  capital  in  1836,  and 
has  increased  to  the  present  amount  of  25,900  thalers,  and  in  the 
last  few  years  has  expended  for  relief  annually  800  thalers ;  besides,  it 
is  worth  mentioning,  that,  for  promoting  art  in  Saxony,  the  state  granted, 
in  1858,  5,000,  afterwards  10,000  thalers  annually  for  constructing 
excellent  monumental  works,  which  grant  will  probably  be  continued 
henceforth  by  the  government  and  legislature. 

The  budget  of  the  home  department  shows  an  annual  expenditure 
for  the  academy  of  18,030  thalers.  The  students  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  5  thalers,  and  annually  6  thalers  in  the  lowest  class ;  10  thalers  in  all 
other  classes. 

Students  who  have  exhibited  artistical  or  architectural  works,  or 
models  of  some  merit,  are  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition  by 
medals  or  diplomas.  One  of  them  receives  a  (reisestipendium)  stipend 
for  travelling  (to  Florence  and  Rome,  and  on  application  to  the  council, 
to  other  cities)  of  1,200  thalers;  600  fo^  each  of  the  two  years  for 
which  it  is  granted.  The  great  gold  medal  is  considered  of  equal  worth 
as  the  stipend. 

The  summer  term  in  the  proper  Academy  of  Arts  begins  April  15 ; 
the  winter  term,  November  1 ;  in  the  Architectural  Academy,  October 
1,  and  in  some  cases  a  student  may  be  admitted  here  on  the  first  of 
March. 

U. — ^THB  AOADBUT  OF  A&TS— JTufUtaCOdinRM.— HSBCTION  I. 

The  full  course  of  the  academy  has  three  annual  courses,  (classes^) 
called.  III,  the  Drawing  Hall^  (zeichnensaal ;)  II,  the  Plaster  Hall, 
(gtfpssaal;)  and,  I,  (the  highest  class,)  the  Painting  Hall,  (malersaal,) 
Besides  those  classes,  there  exist  for  the  higher  training  of  the  advanced 
students  seven  "  ateliers ;"  two  for  historical  painting,  I,  (Profis.  Hubner 
and  Schnorr ;)  one  for  landscape  painting,  (Ludwig  Kichter ;)  one  for  stat- 
uary, (Hahnet;)  one  for  engraving,  (Gruner;)  one  for  wood  cutting, 
(Blirkner ;)  and  one  for  architecture,  (Nicoki. )  The  collections  of  art  in 
Dresden,  of  so  great  importance  to  the  future  artists,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  pointed  out  here.     The  plan  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

Lower  Chut^Dravnng  JMl— under  the  I>ireetion  of  Three  Prqfe^eore, 
Drawing  of  Blngle  parts  of  the  human  body  and  of  whole  figures  from. copies ; 
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first  instruction  in  drawing  from  plaster  models;  9-12  and  2-4  dailj,  except 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Middle  Class — Plaster  Hall — under  the  Direction  of  Three  Professors. 

Prawinpr  from  statues  and  from  single  parts  of  them  in  plaster  casts,  and  every 
fourth  week  first  instruction  in  drawing  from  the  living  model ;  8-12  and  2-4,  and 
J  in  some  months  6-7  daily,  except. Saturday  afternoon. 

Upper  Class-^Painting  Sail, 

Drawing  and  painting  from  pictures  and  from  nature,  8-12  and  2-4  daily, 
except  Saturday,  only  in  winter,  (October  1  till  May) — one  professor ;  drawing  and 
modeling  from  the  living  model  and  from  garments,  May  till  the  end  of  September, 
8-10  and  2-4  daily  ;  in  winter,  daily,  6-7,  (to  the  end  of  February )— 4  professors. 
The  students  of  this  class  may  attend  ihe  course  in  the  lower  classes,  so  far  as  the 
room  allows. 

Ateliers, 

The  admission  of  students  in  the  ateliers  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
above-mentioned  directory  of  the  respective  ateliers  and  to  the  academ« 
ical  council.  The  student  of  an  atelier  has  to  attend  any  instruction 
which  the  director  of  his  atelier  may  think  appropriate. 

Scientific  Instruction, 

a.  For  all  students  of  the  two  higher  classes  and  of  the  ateliers,  except  the 
students  of  the  Architectural  School : 

1.  Lectures  on  muscles  and  bones,  in  winter. 

2.  Anatomy  of  domestic  animals,  especially  of^horses,  in  the  Veterinary  School. 
5.  For  all  classes,  except  the  architects : 

1.  Lectures  on  history  of  art)  in  winter. 

2.  General  history,  in  winter. 

3.  Linear  perspective,  and  Uie  perspective  of  shade  and  light,  in  summer  and 
winter,  on  two  days,  8-10  A.  M.  Vacations,  besides  the  holiday  weeks,  the  whole 
month  of  August. 

m. — m  ABCHITIOTURAL  ACADElfT,  OR  SECTION  B. 

{BaueehuU,) 

Instruction  from  October  1  until  February  28,  and  from  March  1  to 
August  31. 

The  plan  of  studies  b  as  follows : 

1.  Exercises  in  projection;  construction  of  shades;  geometrical  representation 
of  single  parts  of  a  building,  of  the  orders  of  columns,  of  ground  plans,  as  well 
as  of  whole  delineations,  from  approved  models ;  inaependent  construction  of 
plans  after  given  programmes ;  composing  of  ornaments,  "  and  similar  exercises.'' 

2.  Drawing,  with  pencil  and  Indian  ink,  of  ornaments  from  papers  and  plaster- 
models  ;  exercises  in  applying  perspective,  with  painting  in  water  colors,  kc, 

3.  Doctrine  of  iron  construction,  in  application  to  the  different  kinds  of  archi« 
tecture. 

These  exercises  take  place  daily,  8-12  and  2-5,  (in  summer  2-4,) 
under  the  direction  of  three  professors. 
Besides,  there  are  lectures — 

1 .  On  the  estimating  of  the  costs  of  a  building  {haumachld^e)  two  hoars  a  week 
in  winter. 
\  2.  Mathematics,  four  hours  in  winter. 

3.  History  of  architecture,  two  hoursi  and  winter 

4.  Lectures  on  perspective,  two  hours/  '^    "^  w*uwi. 
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The  more  advanced  sindeots,  generally  after  the  third  year,  work  in  the 
above-mentioned  ateliers  of  Prof.  Nicolai,  and  prepare  themselves  there 
for  the  practical  application  of  architectural  science.  For  admission, 
all  students  of  architecture  must  testify  that  they  have  successfully  at- 
tended either  the  general  course  of  the  Polytechnic  School  or  made  the 
full  course  of  an  Industrial  or  of  a  lower  Architectural  School,  {bau- 
gewerlcenschtde,  for  masons  and  carpenters,  see  above,)  or  at  least  have 
attained  the  same  knowledge  which  is  acquired  in  the  above-named 
classes  or  schools. 

For  finishing  the  education  in  mathematics  and  in  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  hydraulic  works,  the  Polytechnic  School  may  be  at- 
tended in  the  higher  classes  of  its  professional  department.  This  is, 
however,  necessary  for  all  who  wish  to  pass  the  state  examination, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  after  three  years  of  practical  work.  The 
instruction  in  architecture  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  aims  at  a  higher 
artbtic  education,  while  all  students  who  want  a  scientific  foundation 
for  their  practical  and  technical  studies  are  recommended  to  the  Poly- 
technic School. 

To  show  the  equal  standing  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  requisites  for  a  prize  work 
of  art,  (the  competitors  being  from  the  academy  in  Dresden  and  from 
that  in  Leipsic,  the  latter,  however,  having  no  architectural  academy,) 
we  add  that  the  artistic  branches,  which  are  considered  in  granting  the 
highest  prize,  (stipend  for  travelling  of  1,200  thalers  for  two  years,  at 
600  thalers  for  each,  or  the  great  gold  medal,)  are  set  down  in  the 
"Programme  on  Academical  Prizes,  1864,"  in  the  following  order: 

A.  Architecture.    (See  below.) 

6.  Stataarj.  ( A  statue  at  least  4  feet  hifi^,  or  a  hati^elitf  of  two  or  more  figures 
at  least  2}  feet  high,  which  maj  be  executed  in  plaster.) 

G.  Painting.  (A  perfect  oil  painting  of  historj,  ffenrCf  or  landscape,  including 
the  sea|  with  at  least  half-length  figures.)    • 

D.  Bngraving  in  copper. 

a.  A  copper  plate  from  a  historical  painting,  liDear*shaped,  at  least  120  square 
inches  large,  from  such  paintings  as  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  engraved. 

b.  Do.,  a  landscape  etched  and  executed  by  the  chisel,  of  such  worth  that  it 
may  be  considered  equal  to  a  historical  painting,  and  the  Ogures,  if  there 
be  any  on  the  engraving,  at  least  2  inches  high. 

In  architecture,  the  plan  of  a  building  is  required  which  is  destined 
to  serve  a  higher  purpose  than  common  houses.  The  director  of  the 
architectural  atelier  may  propose  a  certain  programme  for  all  competitors. 

The  plan  must  embrace — 

a.  The  requisite  outlines,  and,  if  needed,  the  topographical  plan. 
h.  The  sketches  (elevations,  auftchniUe)  of  the  principal  facades, 
e.  The  transepts  {durchschniUe)  necessary  for  illustration. 
d»  Details  on  an  accommodating  scale. 
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e.  A  written  exposition  of  the  objects  on  which  the  organism  of  the  work  is 
based,  in  two  copiep^  one  for  the  Academical  Council  and  one  to  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  the  exhibited  object. 

n. — THB  ACADKU7  OF  ARTS  IN  LUPSIO. 

1 . — Organization. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  at  Leipsic  was  founded  in  the  same  year,  1764, 
with  the  academy  in  Dresden,  and  is  placed  under  the  Academical 
Council  in  Dresden. 

According  to  the  written  statements  of  the  principal,  Professor  Tager, 
it  contains — 

1.  A  copying  room,  (copirsaal,)  in  which  the  students  draw  from 
originals  and  make  the  ne^ed  preparatory  studies  in  anatomy. 

2.  A  plaster  room,  (^gypssaal,)  where  students  draw  from  casts  of 
Mtique  statues. 

3.  Living-model  room  (actsaal)  and  atelier.  In  this  highest  class 
the  students  draw  from  portraits  and  living  models;  also  they  make  their 
iown  compositions  in  cartoons  and  oil  paintings.  The  more  advanced 
litudents  of  the  second  class  are  allowed  to  join  in  these  studies  in  winter, 
from  5  to  7  P.  M. 

2  .—-TuiUon  and  Sludiu, 

The  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  two  lower  classes  is  6  thalers ;  in  iho 
liighest  class  10  thalers;  hut  poor  students  may,  after  the  first  year, 
if  provided  with  good  testimonials  from  their  teachers,  attend  gratis. 

The  principal  directs  the  studies  of  the  highest  class,  and  in  the 
atelier.  For  the  two  lower  classes  there  were  formerly  two  teachers ; 
at  present  they  have  but  one. 

It  appears  therefrom  that  it  has  no  architectural  section  or  academy 
like  that  in  Dresden;  but,  instead  of  it,  there  is  an  Architectural 
School  for  masons  and  carpenters  (baugeioerkenschule)  joined  to  it, 
(principal  architect,  Zocker,)  as  there  is  one  connected  with  the  Poly- 
technic School,  at  least  under  the  same  principal,  and  one  with  the 
Industrial  School  at  Chemnitz,  though  they  have  separate  organizations. 
In  regard  to  these  architectural  schools  see  above. 


Documents. 

1.  Plans  of  atadles  In  the  two  secUons  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  In  Dresden ;  2.  Prescrip- 
tlons  for  students  concerning  studies  and  discipline  in  Dresden ;  8.  On  academical  prizes ;  4. 
Two  testimonials  as  they  are  given  to  students  after  each  six  monthly  term  and  to  graduates ; 
5.  A  short  account  bf  the  academy  in  Leipsic,  written  by  Prof.  Jugwr. 

No.  1  contains  many  Taluable  notes,  written  by  Prof.  Heine,  in  Dresden. 
There  has  been  pabll^hed  at  the  centennial  annlTersaiy  a/cf<fdkii(t,  written  by  Dr.  Welti* 
■er,  the  secretary  of  the  academy,  which  contains  its  history. 
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THE  CONSERVATORIO  OF  MUSIC  IN  LEIPSIC 
1. —  General  Observations. 

This  academy  of  music  at  Leipsic,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
favor  of  H.  M.  the  King,  was  established  at  Easter,  1843,  with  the 
energetic  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy.  The  object  is  the  higher  education  in  music.  The  instruc- 
tion it  imparts  embraces,  theoretically  and  practically,  all  branches  of 
music  considered  as  an  art  and  science.  The  supreme  direction  of  the 
academy  is  in  the  hands  of  five  trustees^  who  form  the  "  directory;"  at 
present  one  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  (not  as  such ;)  another  a 
member  of  the  municipality,  &c. 

For  admission,  the  pupils  pass  an  examination  to  show  their  qualifica- 
tions for  understanding  the  lectures,  and  for  a  successful  study  of  music. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  146,  91  males  and  55  females,  with 
14  teachers  and  one  inspector. 

The  fee  for  the  whole  instruction  (excepting  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments, double  bass  and  wind  instrument^,  for  which  a  moderate  extra 
fee  is  paid)  is  80  thalers  a  year,  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  besides  an 
entrance  fee  of  3  thalers  and  one  thaler  to  the  castellan  of  the  school. 
There  are  six  free  scholarships  founded  by  the  king,  to  be  held  by 
poor  and  talented  Saxons  for  one  year,  which  may  be  prolonged  to  two 
or  three  years.  All  pupils  have  to  procure  the  instruments,  (one  piano, 
which  may  be  hired  by  foreigners,)  music  and  books  at  their  own 

expense 

2.-'Studiet. 

The  theoretical  instruction,  given  chiefly  by  H.  Hauptmann,  1868, 
consists  of  a  complete  course  on  the  theory  of  music  ana  composition, 
which  is  completed  in  three  years.  More  advanced  pupils,  who  are  at 
once  placed  in  the  upper  classes,  may  complete  the  study  in  a  shorter 
time,  but  they  are  required  to  attend  at  the  same  time  the  lessons  in  the 
lower  classes  as  reviews.     It  comprises  the  following  subjects  : 

a.  BannoDj,  in  15  classes :  During  the  first  year,  harmony,  and  part  writing ;  in 
the  second,  coDtinuation  of  harmcoy  and  connterpoint;  in  the  third,  continuation 
of  harmony,  double  connterpoint  and  fugue. 

b  Form  and  composition,  in  6  classes  :  Oral  instruction  and  exercises,  including 
Tocal  and  instrnmental  composition  in  their  various  forms  and  treatment,  analysis 
of  classical  mnstcal  works. 

e.  Playing  from  score :  Conducting,  with  practical  exercises. 

d,  Italian  language  for  those  who  purpose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher 
branches  of  solo  singing. 

Moreover,  lectures  on  musical  subjects,  such  as  the  history  of  ancient 
and  modem  music,  sosthetics  of  music,  &o. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Dachy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  on  an  area  of  509  English  square 
miles,  ih  18G4  had  a  population  of  141,839,  who  are  almost  exclu- 
sive.y  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg during  the  financial  period  18G2-G4,  amounted  to  800,343 
thalers. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  education  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
minister  of  the  ducal  house. 

1.  Primary  Schools.  Of  these  there  were  179  schools,  with 
21,798  scholars,  and  about  190  teachers;  1  infants'  asylum,  with  80 
children. 

2.  Secondary  Schools.  Tliere  is  one  gymnasium,  with  189  schol- 
ars, and  12  teachers;  1  progymnasium,  with  183  scholars,  and  7 
teachers;  1  higher  burgher  scliool,  with  191  scholars,  and  11  teach- 
ers, besides  7  burgher  schools,  with  two  classes ;  the  Carolinum,  with 
4  classes,  and  80  pupils ;  besides  several  schools  of  girls,  of  the 
highest  grade  and  reputation, 

3.  Superior  School.     University  students  resort  to  Jena. 

4.  Special  and  professional  Schools. 

1  Teachers'  seminary,  at  Altenburg,  with  32  students. 

7  Industrial  {forthildung)  schools,  with  about  350  pupils. 

1  Commercial  school,  at  Altenburg. 

1  AgriculturtU  colony,  or  asylum,  ( George  Sf  Mary  House,)  for 
neglected  children. 

1  Agricultural  winter  school. 

1  Institution  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers. 

1  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Belonging  to  the  primary  schools,  there  is  the  Amelia  Institute  at 
Altenburg,  with  80  pupils ;  another  at  Kahla,  with  40  pupils ;  3 
kindergarten,  at  Eahla,  Ronneburg,  and  Altenburg,  with  a  total  of 
95  children.  There  are  several  private  schools  for  young  children, 
of  great  excellence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tito  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  on  an  area  of  81G  English 
square  miles,  had  in  1864,  a  population  of  164,527,  chiefly  engaged 
iu  agriculture. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  in  the  financial  period  1861-65, 
amounted  to  992,169  thalers,  of  whidb  sum  about  dOfOO/)  thalers 
were  expended  for  primary  instruction,  and  8,000  for  secondary 
instruction.  The  annual  expense  for  thf^  salaries  of  common  school 
teachers  in  1866,  was  72,000  thalers. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  state,  and  embrace : 

1.  Primary  Schools,  Of  these  there  were  in  18'64,  223  schools, 
with  355  teachers,  and  22,609  scholars. 

2.  Secondary  Schools,  There  are  2  gymnasia,  with  35  teachers, 
and  606  scholars ;  2  real  schools,  with  23  teachers,  and  449  scholars ; 
8  higher  burgher  schools,  with  27  teachers,  and  1 ,254  scholars ;  2 
higher  girls*  schools,  with  23  teachers,  and  256  scholars. 

8.  Superior  Schools.     University  students  resort  to  Jena. 
4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools, 

3  Teachers'  seminaries,  with  about  90  students,  and  about 

25  teachers. 
1  School  for  architects  andcarpentcrs;  1  supplementary  school 
for  mechanics ;     1    school  for  machine-buildiug,-;-with 
about  150  scholars,  and  upwards  of  20  teachers.     Be- 
sides this  great  institute,  there  are  several  schools  for 
mechanics  receiving  aid  from  the  state. 
1  Deaf  mute  institute,  with  1 4  inmates. 
1  Commercial  school,  with  5  teachers,  and  110  pupils. 
1  Agricultural  sehooL 
1  Music  school. 

1  Orphan  asylum,  at  Friedrachrodis,  founded  in  1712* 
8  Kindergarten,  with  150  children.' 
1  Rescue  institution. 
Salzman's  Institute  at  Schnepfenthal,  DietendoHer  Institute,  Ma- 
ria Institute  at  Gotha,  have  a  high  reputation. 
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INTBODUCTIOX. 

The  duchy  of  Saze-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  on  an  area  of  933 
English  square  miles,  in  18G4  had  a  population  of  178,005,  of 
whom  the  majority  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  549  in  mining,  1,472 
in  porcelain  manu&ctories,  and  sjbout  8,000  in  the  manu£icture  of 
wooden  toys. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen  in  the  financial  period  18G2-65,  amounted  to  1,845,042  florins, 
of  which  16,000  flopns  were  expended  for  primary  schools,  besides 
the  income  (14,000  florins)  from  the  crown  lands.  The  main  ex- 
pense falls  on  the  local  districts. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  (who  at  the  same  time  is 
minister  of  justice,  who  is  assisted  in  the  inspection  of  schools  by  a 
council  consisting  of  two  clergymen,  and  one  layman,  who  must  have 
been  a  teacher),  and  include : 

• 

1.  Piimary  Schools.  Of  these  there  were  in  18G4,  285,  with 
29,250  scholars,  and  406  teachers : — ^that  is,  about  1  ck^ooI  to  every 
620  inhabitants  ;  102  scholars  to  every  school,  and  2  teachers  to  every 
school. 

2.  Secondary  Schools.  2  gymnasia,  with  310  scholars,  and  22 
teachers;  2  real  schools,  with  290  scholars,  and  19  teachers;  1 
higher  girls'  school,  with  50  scholars,  and  7  teachers. 

3.  Superior  Schools*     University  pupils  resort  to  Jena. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools, 

1  Agricultural  school,  and  4  model  fiinns. 
1  Teachers*  seminary,  with  9  teachers,  and  52  students 
1  Industrial  school,  with  about  20  pupils. 
1  Deaf  mute  institute,  with  from  15  to  20  inmateSi 
1  Reform  school,  with  about  24  pupils. 
3  Public  asylums  for  orphan^. 
1  Asylum  for  the  orphans  of  teachers. 
1  Home  for  n^ected  children. 
10  Kindergarten,  after  Froebel's  method. 
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INTRODCCTIOX. 

The  Grand-duchy  of  Sax*-- Weimar-Eisenach,  on  an  area  of  1,421 
English  square  miles,  in  18G4  had  a  population  of  280,201,  of  which 
number  92,702  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  137,603  in  industrial 
pursuits,  and  9,855  were  engaged  in  commerce. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Saxe- Weimar 
in  I864-G5,  amounted  to  1,658,668  thalers,  of  which  40,000  thalers 
were  expended  for  primary  schools,  25,835  for  secondary  schools,  and 
5,090  for  special  schools. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  who  at  the  same  time  is  minister  of  the  grand- 
ducal  hou.^e,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

1.  Primary  Schools.  Of  these  there  were  678,  with  about  50,000 
scholars,  and  about  700  teachers ;  besides  77  repetition  schools. 

2.  Secondary  Schools.  There  are  2  gymnasia,  with  572  scholars, 
a..d  39  teachers;  2  real  schools,  with  387  scholars,  and  18  teachers; 
4  higher  burgher  schools,  with  1,517  scholars,  and  35  teachers;  I 
higher  girls'  school,  with  135  scholars,  and  25  teachers.  Besides 
these,  there  are  2  private  boys'  schools,  with  about  200  scholars,  and 
38  teachers,  as  also  2  private  girls'  schools. 

3.  Sitpcrior  S  hools.  The  University  at  Jena,  common  for  all  the 
Thuringen  States,  with  four  faculties  (theology,  law,  medicine,  phi- 
losophy), had  440  students,  and  67  professors. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. 

2  Teachers'  seminaries,  with  302  students. 
2  Schools  of  architecture  and  carpentry. 
1  School  of  forestry,  and  1  School  of  agriculture. 
1  Commercial  academy. 
1  School  of  pharmacy. 
1  Institute  (FaWs)  for  neglected  children. 
10  Kindergarten. 

1  Institute  for  deaf  mutes ;  1  Institute  for  the  blind,  at  Weimar. 
77  Fortibldung^  or  supplementary  schools. 
Oi*phans,  1,200,  are  placed  in  &milies,  and  attend  the  public  schools 
with  other  children. 
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nmtODUCTTOK. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  on  an  area  of  7,840  English  square 
miles,  in  1867,  had  1,778,478  inhabitants,  of  which  number  276,000 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  225,000  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
48,000  as  day-laborers,  &c. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Wurtemberg 
during  the  financial  period  1864-65  was  17,064,236  florins,  of  which 
226,270  fl.  were  expended  for  elementary  public  instruction.  The 
institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

1.  Prvmary  Schools.— Ot  these  there  were,  in  1866,  2,168,  with  2,721  teach- 
ers and  230,712  pupila  Besides  these  there  were  691  evening-schools,  intended 
for  farther  instruction  In  those  branches  of  stadj  which  find  a  special  applica- 
tion in  practical  life ;  and  142  infant  schools,  with  8,963  children. 

2.  Secondary  Schools, — ^Tbere  were,  in  1868,  4  gymnasiums,  with  636  ediol* 
ars  and  76  teachers;  3  gymnasia  with  real-school  classes,  with  1,438  scholars 
and  92  teachers;  6  lyceums,  with  674  scholars  and  38  teachers;  9  real-schools, 
with  2,006  scholars  and  100  teachers — ^making  a  total  of  21  secondary  schools, 
with  4,663  scholars  and  306  teachers. 

3.  Superior  Schools. — ^The  university  at  Tubingen,  in  four  feculties,  [theology, 
law,  medicine,  philosophy,]  had  78  professors  and  785  students.  Besides  the 
theological  faculty  of  Tubingen,  numbering  331  students,  there  are  4  Protestant 
theological  seminaries,  with  upwards  of  100  students  and  26  teachers. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. — 3  Teachers*  seminaries,  with  230  stu- 
dents and  23  teachers;  1  technical  university,  with  49  teachers  and  468  stu- 
dents; 1  college  for  the  building  trades,  with  26  teachers  and  678  students; 
108  higher  trade-schools,  with  426  teachers  and  8,264  pupils;  1  academy  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  with  123  students  and  21  teachers;  3  farm-schools, 
with  12  pupils;  623  finishing  fiurming  schools,  classes,  Ac,  attended  by  12,040 
persons ;  1  veterinary  college,  with  6  professors  and  67  pupils;  1  school  of  art, 
with  8  teachers  and  66  pupils;  1,460  industrial  schools,  with  62,167  pupils. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies, — ^Wurtembeiig  has  a  large  number  of 
Sunday-schools,  in&nt-schqols,  orphan  asylums,  rescue  institutions,  working- 
men's  unions  for  debates,  lectures,  reading  rooms,  evening  schools,  recreations, 
savings  bank,  life  and  accident  insurance,  Ac.  of  Its  members  and  their  appren- 
tices, and  other  appliances  for  reachmg  the  juvenile  population,  so  that  it  is  the 
boast  of  her  educators  that  this  government  has  more  nearly  solved  the  problem 
of  universal  education  than  any  State  of  Europe. 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCnON. 

Wartemberg,  withoat  possessing  a  system  of  technical  instniction 
under  a  special  ministry,  has  most  of  the  agencies  and  institutions 
which  are  considered  desirable  or  necessary  for  this  purpose  in  the 
present  industrial  condition  of  the  population. 

I.  There  is  a  system  of  public  schools^  so  distributed  and  admin- 
istered as  not  only  to  solve  more  nearly  the  problem  of  universal 
education  than  that  of  any  other  State,  but  to  make  special  tech- 
nical instruction  practicable  and  economical. 

The  laws  forbid  the  employment  of  very  young  persons  in  factory 
or  other  labor,  unless  they  have  been  at  school,  or  can  obtain  fur- 
ther instruction  while  so  employed ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  every 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  population,  there  is  a  special  school 
for  this  class  of  children. 

II.  As  an  indispensable  instrument  in  technical  instruction,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  all  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age  to  acquire 
skill  in  drawing,  by  imparting  to  all  teachers  the  ability  to  give  in- 
struction in  this  branch,  and  introduce  it  into  every  school  of  gen- 
eral and  special  education. 

m.  Trade-schools  to  the  number  of  108  (varying  in  their  studies 
according  to  the  demand)  are  so  distributed  through  all  the  centers 
of  population  as  to  meet  practically  the  wants  of  every  trade. 

IV.  A  College  for  building  trades,  with  26  teachers. 

V.  A  Technical  University  at  Stuttgard,  with  49  teachers,  giving 
instruction,  (1)  in  architecture ;  (2)  engineering ;  (3)  machinery; 
(4)  chemistry  in  its  applications  to  manufactures,  mines,  metalluigy, 
and  pharmacy. 

YI.  Colleges  and  Courses  for  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Rural 
Economy  generally,  including  the  great  institution  at  Hohenheim, 
three  schools  of  practical  &rming,  a  school  for  gardening,  a  chair  in 
the  university,  and  360  evening  schools,  besides  practical  lectures 
and  conferences,  scattered  through  the  country. 

Vn.  A  Veterinary  College  at  Stuttgard. 

VIII.  A  School  of  Art,  embracing  every  facility  of  drawing,  mod- 
eling, landscape,  water  and  oil  painting,  and  statuary. 

IX.  Special  Instruction  in  Commerce  in  the  Real  Schools. 

X.  Central  Museum  of  Industrial  Art.    * 

In  connection  with  the  Industrial  Museum  there  is  a  collection  of 
models  in  aid  of  instruction  in  drawing,  design,  and  modeling,  and 
a  workshop  for  reproducing  them  in  plaster,  from  which  any  article 
on  the  catalogue  can  be  ordered  at  the  cost  price  to  the  molder. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  in  Wurtembei^  the  following  different  sonroes  of  agricultoral 
instruction : — 

1.  The  royal  agricultural  and  forestry  iustitute  at  Hohenheim. 

2.  Three  school  farms  at  Ellwangen,  Ochsenhausen,  Kirchberg. 

3.  An  agricultural  diair  at  Tubingen. 

4.  A  veterinary  school  at  Stuttgard. 

6*.  Apprenticeships  on  the  large  private  farms. 

6.  Agricultural  improvement  schools,  which  vary  in  their  aims  and  methods 
in  different  localities,  viz. :  in  the  winter  of  1866-67,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
voluntary  schools,  with  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  si2ty-siz  pupils; 
three  hundred  and  sixty  obligatory  evening  schools  in  which  agricultural  instruc- 
tion was  given,  with  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils,  the  so- 
called  agricultural  evening  meetings  in  sixty  communities,  with  fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one  visitors,  and  seventy-eight  reading  circles,  with  two  thousand  and 
thirty-four  members. 

1.  Lectures  by  practical  fiirmers  and  agriculturists,  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment to  visit  different  sections,  discuss  special  subjects,  and  cooperate  with  the 
local  agricultural  association  in  special  improvement 

8.  Free  distribution  of  agricultural  reports  and  philosophical  experiments 
among  agricnltural  schools,  associations,  clubs,  reading-rooms  and  libraries. 

9.  Special  instruction  to  home  pupils  in  the  institute. 

The  institute  at  Hohenheim  is  by  fiir  the  most  important  of  thefie,  and  was 
the  starting  point  of  public  interference  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The 
person  to  whom  it,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  agricultural  education  not  only 
in  Wurtemberg  but  in  the  world,  owes  its  origin,  was  Schwerz,  who  was  bom 
at  Ck>blentz,  June  11, 1758.  He  founded  the  institute  in  1818,  and  died  Sept.  3, 
1828.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  school,  a  system  of  agriculture  based  on  the 
practice  of  the  Flemish  cultivators,  a  system  which  has  since  been  gradually 
superseded  by  one  involving  larger  and  more  scientific  operationa 

The  school  fiirms  of  Ellwangen  and  Ochsenhausen  date  as  recently  as  1842, 
the  funds  having  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  king,  and  bemg  at  his  request  applied  to  this  purpose. 

The  apprentices  on  the  large  private  fiirms  are,  in  general,  preparing  them- 
selves to  enter  the  Hohenheim  school 

The  instruction  given  at  the  Tlibingen  university  is  not  only  highly  scientific 
but  very  practical  in  its  character,  but  for  a  class  of  students,  however,  with 
whom  agriculture  is  to  be  rather  a  taste  than  a  serious  employment 


INBTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY.* 

Hohenheim  is  seven  miles  from  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 

Wurtemberg,  the  road  lying  through  vineyards  and  orchards  and  royal  forests. 

Long  before  my  arrival  at  head-quarters,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  I  was  riding 

through  the  fields  of  the  institute.    The  fruit  trees  were  labeled  and  numbered, 

'Abridged  from  Report  of  Secretary  C.  L.  Flint  to  the  Blaantchosetti  Board  of  Apicultore,  oa 
Che  Afrienttwel  Sehoob  of  Eorope,  186^ 
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the  fields  and  the  rotation  upon  them  were  indicated  by  stakes  and  cards,  and 
every  thing  gave  evidence  of  thrift  and  skill  and  scientific  management  What 
capital  roads  I  Nothing  but  a  royal  decree  could  have  lined  them  every  where 
with  cherry  and  apple  and  pear-trees,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  No  fences  mar  the  open  landscape,  either  along  the  highway  or  on  the 
division  lines.  There  is  a  little  footpath  that  leads  through  the  woods,  a 
beautiful,  shaded  walk  to  Kleinhohenheim. 

Conducted  on  the  same  estate,  and  under  the  same  general  direction^  the 
Royal  Institute  at  Hohenheim  consists  of: 

1.  The  institute  or  school  of  agriculture,  for  young  gentlemen. 

2.  The  school  of  forestry. 

3.  The  school  of  practical  farming,  for  the  sons  of  peasants. 

The  lands,  plantations,  gardens  and  nurseries  connected  with  the  old  chateau 
(eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,)  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  three  establishments,  and  serve  professors  as  well  as  pupils  for  illustration 
and  experiment;  while' the  extensive  royiil  forests  (over  five  thousand  acres,) 
in  the  neighborhood  and  lengthy  excursions  made  every  year,  give  a  wide 

range  of  observation,  especially  for  students  in  the  management  of  forests. 

* 

mSTOBTOAL  DEVISLOPMENT. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hohenheim  originated,  in  a  measure,  fhom  the 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Wurtemberg,  in  18It,  when  the 
necessity  of  a  model  &rm  and  an  institute  of  instruction  and  experiment 
became  strikingly  apparent^  as  a  means  of  the  development  and  the  elevation 
of  agriculture  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  the  school  founded  in  1806  by  the  iUastriouB 
Thaer,  at  Moglin,  in  Prussia,  had  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  this  feeling 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Wurtemberg.  Thaer's  enterprise  was  undertaken 
at  first  on  his  own  private  account,  and  so  continued  till  the  year  1819,  thirteen 
years  after  its  commencement  It  so  happened  that  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  flne-wooled  or  Merino  sheep  into  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  upon  the 
farm  at  Moglm,  near  Berlin,  concurred  to  attract  to  this  private  efifort  a  large 
Share  of  public  attention,  while  the  reputation  of  Thaer  rapidly  grew  at  home 
and  abroad,  not  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  success  of  his  school,  but  likewise 
from  his  valuable  publications.  His  school  was  therefore  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  as  a  royal  academy,  but  the  management  of  the 
estate  still  l*em{uned  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  owners,  the  instruction  only 
being  paid  by  the  government.  This  led  to  a  mixed  arrangement,  the  evils  of 
whioh  very  soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  in  time  to  be  avoided  at 
Hohenheim,  where  the  whole  establishment  was  taken  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  located  upon  a  royal  domain. 

A  part  of  this  domam  happening,  at  that  time,  to  be  under  lease,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  the  instruction  on  the  small  a<^oining  estate  of  Garlshof| 
consisting  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres.  A  small  begmning  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  this  was  to  continue  till  the  year  1822, 
when  the  broad  estates  of  Hohenheim  would  be  at  the  service  of  the  institute, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  Schwerz,  who  was  placed  by  the  confidence  of  the 
king  in  full  control  of  the  property,  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  farm  inspector 
and  two  of  his  pupils.    He  assumed  direction  in  1818,  with  eight  pupils, 
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personallj  arranged  every  thing,  and  even  managed  the  finances  of  the  school, 
which,  for  the  first  two  years,  remained  on  this  simple  foondation,  as  a  purely 
agricultaral  institute. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  school  for  the  management  of  forests,  which  had 
previously  existed  at  Stuttgard,  was  removed  to  Carlshof  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Schwertz,  though  still  independent  for  all  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. The  greater  number  of  students  were  then,  as  they  are  at  present, 
students  of  agriculture,— one  hundred  and  twenty-four  agricultural  students  and 
but  thirty-seven  foresters. 

The  limited  number  of  foresters  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  rigorous  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  forest  school,  the  applicants  for  which  must  have 
practiced  in  the  management  of  woods  for  at  least  two  years  under  a  head 
steward  of  forests.  It  was  thought  that  a  general  connection  of  instruction  in 
forestry  with  that  in  agriculture,  would  have  some  important  advantages,  as, 
for  instance,  for  the  pupils  of  the  agricultural  institute,  who  are  either  owners, 
or  to  become  in  future,  stewards  of  large  estates,  in  which  the  management  of 
forests  would  often  be  of  great  importance^  while  the  contact  of  a  dass  of 
students  who  have  to  submit  to  a  rigid  examination  on  which  their  future 
success  will  largely  depend,  would  be  very  useful,  as  an  example  of  good 
conduct  and  studious  habits,  to  students  in  the  agricultural  institute  who  are 
not  obliged  to  work.  It  would  be  a  desirable  stimulant  to  exertion.  Then  the 
union  would  enable  the  two  to  give  a  wider  range  to  the  instruction  in  both, 
the  students  of  each  having  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  lectures, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have,  so  that  the  foresters,  for  instance,  could 
get  a  general  knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  they  would  not  gain  in  a  special 
school. 

Experience  has  aooordmgly  justified  this  change,  and  the  arrangement  still 
exists. 

The  School  of  Practical  Farming,  AckerbauschtUe^  was  begun  at  the  dose  of 
1818,  with  ten  stout  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  fix>m  the  orphans  in  Stutt- 
gard and  other  dties.  These  boys  had  but  one  instructor,  who  had  to  keep 
them  at  work  and  train  them  to  the  greatest  possible  activity,  order,  and  good 
conduct  They  received  to  some  extent  the  theoretical  instruction  of  the 
students  in  the  higher  Institute,  but  in  1824  they  began  to  have  more  or  les^ 
theoretical  instruction  adapted  to  the  capadty  of  each,  and  to  their  future 
designs.  This  practical  school  was  modified  in  1829,  when  the  number  was 
extended  to  twenty-five,  and  instead  of  taking  orphans  as  heretofore,  the  sons 
of  peasants  especially  were  to  be  admitted,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen,  who,  as  they  were  already  fiuniliar  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm 
work,  could  be  immediately  useful  on  the  form,  and  taught  the  improved 
processes  of  agriculture  in  a  shorter  tima 

They  are  required  to  spend  three  years  at  Hohenheim,  and  must  be  natives 
of  Wurtemberg.  Their  instruction  in  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  limited  to 
two  hours  a  day. 

SPECIAL  00X7BSES. 

Besides  the  r^^ular  instruction  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  there  are  several 
special  courses. 
1.  A  school  of  gardening  was  established  in  1844  at  the  same  place,  but  still 
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indepeDdent  of  the  others.  Six  pupils  only  were  admitted  into  this,  and  each 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  sevent^n  years.  Each  applicant  mnst  have 
spent  three  years  as  gardener  or  vintager,  or  attended  the  coarse  at  a  (arm 
school,  and  the  garden  school  aimed  in  one  course  to  perfect  what  had 
previously  been  begun  In  the  art  of  gardening  and  fruit  culture.  l%en,  In 
addition,  there  were  established  at  the  same  place,  special  courses  for  ordiardists, 
meadow  husbandry,  shepherds,  and  school  teachers. 

2.  The  course  for  orchardis^  which  has  been  continued  since  1850,  was 
designed  for  young  men  of  eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  wished  to  prepare 
themselves  for  managers  of  the  fhiit  trees  belonging  to  the  communes  or 
parishes,  of  which  there  are  immense  numbers  every  where  anmnd  the  villagee 
and  highways  of  the  kingdom.  This  course  lasts  ftt>m  fbur  to  five  weeks  in 
the  spring  of  each  year,  and  a  fbw  days  later  in  summer  for  practice  in  grafting. 
On  account  of  the  crowd  of  applicants  to  this  course,  in  the  last  few  years, 
fh>m  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  it  to  three  courses 
a  year,  with  fix>m  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in  each,  so  that  now  this  theoretic 
and  practical  instruction  in  fVuit  culture  continues  iVom  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  end  of  May,  and  a  continuation  of  the  course  occurs  also  in  August. 

3.  The  five  weeks'  course  upon  the  technical  management  of  meadows,  has 
been  continued  regularly  in  the  spring  since  1855,  whenever  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants.  It  includes  the  art  of  treating  meadows,  field 
drainage,  the  establishment  of  boundaries  or  practice  in  applied  geometry,  for 
those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  &rm  engineering.  The  number  of 
attendants  on  this  course  has  averaged  eight. 

4.  The  course  of  instruction  for  shepherds  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in 
1855,  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  since,  with  an  average  of  ten  to 
twelve  attendants.  Applicants  are  required  to  be  over  twenty  years  old,  and 
to  have  been  in  practice  with  shepherds  four  years.  The  course  takes  place  in 
February  and  last  four  weeks. 

5.  To  these  courses  was  added  another  in  1860,  for  school' teacfaere,  which  fa 
limited  to  three  weeks  in  the  autumn  vacations  of  the  pubUc  schools.  The 
principal  object  is  to  provide  the  means  of  a  continuation  of  their  agricultural 
education,  which  was  fbund  to  be  needed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  8uch 
teachers  only  are  invited  to  attend  this  course  as  have  busied  themselves  on 
their  own  or  on  the  school  grounds,  with  agricultural  labors,  in  the  formation  of 
means  for  improvement  in  agricultural  education.  The  instruction  embraces 
the  whole  of  agricultural  labor,  with  special  researches  into  the  imperfections 
and  failings  which  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  number  who 
may  attend  each  course  is  fixed  at  twenty-five. 

Instruction  in  the  several  courses  is  given  partly  by  the  regular  corps  of 
professors  of  the  institute,  and  partly  by  persons  fix>m  abroad  who  make  a 
speciality  of  certain  pursuits,  who  go  to  Hohenheim  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  the  pupils  during  their  stay  in  Hohenheim  are  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  each  day,  partly  in  hearing  lectures,  and  partly  in  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field,  in  the  stalls,  in  the  collections,  or  in  excursions,  and  partly  in 
the  solution  of  prescribed  tasks. 

OCOABIOirAL  OOURSBS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  established  coufse,  occasional  courses  are  given^  as 
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for  insfanoe,  in  1853,  a  ooarae  upon  silk  culture,  another  on  bee  culture  and  on 
the  nuraeiy  buameas.  They  took  plaoe  in  the  afternoon  of  each  Wedneeday, 
from  four  to  six,  and  were  attended  hy  twenty  young  men,  mostly  sub-teachera 
or  aasistanta  in  the  schools.  In  1866,  another  course  was  given  upon  silk 
culture,  designed  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  attended.  A  similar  course  of  agricultural  instruction  was 
given  in  1861  for  the  school  teachers  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Stuttgard,  in  whidi 
fUty-two  teachers  of  the  public  schools  engaged.  The  lectures  were  accom- 
panied by  demonstrations  in  the  field,  and  in  the  collections,  an  afternoon  of 
each  week,  and  the  design  was  to  prepare  the  teachers  for  holding  evening 
agricultural  schools  in  winter.  And  so  in  1862-3,  on  the  occasion  of  consider- 
able changes  in  the  laws  regarding  distilled  liquor^  two  courses  of  instructioa 
were  given  to  the  revenue  officers  upon  the  processes  of  distilling.  One  lasted 
ten  days  and  the  other  twelve^  and  was  attended  by  over  alxty  officers  of  the 
revenue  who  desired  the  information.  And  so,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  labor  is 
done,  and  information  imparted  in  answer  to  letters  and  through  numerous 
publications  by  the  professor^  all  of  which  widen  the  circle  of  influence  of  the 
institution. 

HXANS  OF  IKSTRUOnOir. 

The  means  of  iostroction  in  the  institute  proper  were  limited,  as  already 
stated,  at  the  foundation,  to  a  physical  and  mathematical  apparatus,  an  outfit 
Tot  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  litUe  natural  histoiy  collection,  for  which  the 
queen  had  contributed  a  thousand  florins,  and  this  was  confined  strictly  to  agri- 
culture. Still  with  the  small  number  of  pupils  it  was  made  the  means  of 
important  instruction  in  special  branches.  As  for  the  farm,  a  greatly  improved 
arrangement  of  lands  was  adopted  over  that  oommon  in  the  neighborhood^ 
either  then  or  at  present  Schwertz,  who  was  bom  at  Coblentz  in  1769,  and 
who  was  familiar  with  the  agriculture  of  Belgium,  where  it  was  carried  on  in 
fhe  highest  perfection  then  known,  not  only  got  many  improved  implements 
from  that  quarter,  but  also  a  skillful  foreman  who  was  acquainted  with  their 
use,  and  could  teach  it  to  others. 

An  implement  manufaotoiy  formed  a  part  of  the  design,  one  that  should  not 
only  supply  the  wants  of  the  fitrm  with  the  best  toolS)  but  be  the  nieans  of 
introducing  the  most  improved  implements  into  the  country,  and  the  institute 
was  extremely  fortunate  in  getting  the  right  man  for  the  place,  one  who  had 
been  with  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  as  an  implement-maker,  and  who  not  onljf 
answered  expectations,  but  soon  won  a  high  reputation  for  the  implement 
branch  of  the  establishment  by  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the  work. 

In  1852,  and  each  year  mnce,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  rapid  and  general  spread  of  improved  agricultural  implements 
throughout  the  country,  whereby  master  wheelwrights,  and  smiths  were  pro- 
yided  with  an  opportunity,  by  a  stay  of  some  six  or  ten  days  in  the  implemeni 
manuiactoxy  at  Hohenheim,  isi  becoming  fiuniliar  by  observation,  handlings 
drawings,  models,  ftc.,  with  the  course  of  business  and  the  manner  of  mannfeo- 
ture  there,  and  the  master  mechanic  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  the  retnisite 
explanations.  Up  to  this  time  no  less  than  77  master  smiths^  and  59  master 
wheelwrights  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  business. 
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*  But  as  imperfect  and  defective  as  were  the  amuigements  at  the  ontset,  at 
HohenheiiD,  there  was  one  thing  that  neither  the  director  nor  the  pupils  were 
in  want  ofj  and  that  was  an  earnest  love  for  thehr  work,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  high  reputation  of  the  new  institute.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of 
Schwertz  that  he  knew  how  to  infbse  such  an  enthusiasm  into  all  his  pupils. 
Where  such  a  spirit  reigns  great  things  are  easUy  developed  from  smaU.  Forty- 
five  years  have  now  passed  away,  and  from  the  weak  seed  then  planted  a 
strong  fruit-bearing  tree  has  developed  its  wide-extended  branches.  From  eight 
pupils  in  1818,  the  number  has  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  1863; 
and  torn  one  great  professor  the  number  has  grown  to  twelve. 

Among  the  means  of  instruction  presented  at  the  institute  may  be  mentioned, 
what  has  already  been  alluded  to,  the  whole  management  of  the  farm,  with  its 
experimental  fields,  the  implement  manufactoxy,  the  workshops,  the  forests  and 
hunting-parka,  the  nurseries,  both  native  and  exotic  trees,  the  botanic  garden, 
the  libraiy,  and  the  different  collections  and  apparatus  designed  especially  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction. 

*  The  botanic  garden  was  started  in  1829,  with  an  area  of  about  ten  acres. 
It  was  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  instruction  and  ornament  to  the 
surroundings  of  the  chateau.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  various  parts 
of  this  garden.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  generous  scale,  with  an  agreeable,,  park-like 
aspect;  groups  of  trees,  ornamental  and  useful  shrubs,  parterres  of  flowers  and 
lawns  well  kept  A  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  annuals,  where  an  immense 
number  of  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  are  cultivated ;  each  plot  being 
labeled,  so  that  the  visitor  may  know,  without  a  guide,  what  each  contains. 
In  another  part  are  the  perennials^  especiaUy  those  of  economical  value.  A 
grass  garden  forms  a  part  by  itself)  where  the  different  species  of  grass  are 
cultivated  in  little  clumps,  each  labeled  with  its  scientific  and  common  name; 
While  an  arboretum  of  considerable  extent  is,  at  all  times,  accessible  for 
students  and  others. 

The  library  contains  four  thousand  volumes  on  agriculture  and  forestry  and 
thehr  auxiliary  sciences,  and  is  open  twice  a  week. 

The  collections  are  very  extensive  and  valuable,  more  so  than  at  any  other 
institute  of  the  kind  that  I  visited.  They  consist  of  large  collections  of  soils, 
manures,  models  of  implements,  and  implements  in  fiillsize;  admirable  collec- 
tions of  wools,  kept  in  glass  cases,  among  which  are  complete  historical 
collections  fit>m  the  sheep  kept  on  the  farm  for  many  years  back,  especially 
of  the  most  celebrated  bucks  and  ewes;  collections  of  woods,  minerals,  petri- 
Actions,  Ac. ;  collections  of  seeds  of  ihiits,  herbariums,  pathological  and  zoologi- 
cal collections,  apparatus  used  in  the  lectures  on  physics,  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, &C. 

The  following  is  an  outlme  of  the  course  of  instruction: — 

1.  General  field  and  plant  culture.  This  includes  a  general  introduction,  the 
objects  of  cultivation  and  the  connection  of  cattle  breeding  with  fiirm  opera- 
tions ;  also  instructions  upon  climates,  soils,  manures,  implements,  working  the 
soil,  multiplieation  of  plants,  care  of  seeds,  crops,  preservation  of  farm  products, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations  in  the  field,  the  collections  of  models  and 
machine  shops. 

2.  SpeciiU  plant  culture. 

3.  Meadow  cultivation. 

4.  Wine,  hop  and  tobacco  culture. 
6.  Fruit  culture^ 
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6.  Vegetable  cultivation. 

7.  Breeding  of  general  farm  stock— embracing  domestic  cattle  and  tbeir 
necessity  for  man,  science  of  feeding  and  nourishment,  care,  uses,  multiplica- 
tion, choice,  fta 

.  8.  Horse  breeding,  including  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the  horse ;  with 
the  assistance  of  a  large  collection  of  fine  illustrations  of  the  different  breeds, 
and  excursions  made  to  the  various  royal  studs  in  the  kingdom. 

9.  Cattle  breeding — with  demonstrations  in  the  stalls,  collections  of  models 
and  cheese  dairy. 

10.  Sheep  breeding,  including  instruction  in  r^ard  to  wools,  demonstrations 
ia  the  sheep  stalls,  in  the  wool  and  model  oollectious,  and  in  the  wool  mc^et 
at  Kirchheimer. 

11.  Swine  and  poultry  breeding,  accompanied  also  by  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  the  pig-sties  and  collections. 

12.  Silk  culture— including  the  care  and  cultivation  of  mulberries,  the  proper 
buildings,  the  treatment  of  silk-worms,  Joe 

13.  Bee  culture. 

14.  Practical  agricultural  instruction— embracing,  in  general,  the  duties  of 
steward,  landed  property  in  its  political  and  legal  relations,  position,  climate, 
soil,  farm  buildings,  &c;  capital,  labor,  and  particularly  the  organization  and 
direction  of  a  farm ;  choice  of  objects,  estimation  of  requirements  of  manure, 
statistics,  nourishment  of  plants,  choice  of  stock,  rotation,  &rm  system,  division 
of  fields,  transition  from  one  course  of  cropping  to  another,  &o. 

15.  Taxation  of  farm  property. 

16.  Farm  book-keeping.     ' 

17.  Agricultural  technology — ^this  course  embraces,  a  year's  instruction  upon 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  beer  brewing,  and  the  distillery  of  brandy  in 
the  winter  term,  and  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  starch,  the  gnnding  of  meal, 
tile  and  brick-making,  and  wine  and  cider-making  in  the  summer  term,  with 
the  innumerable  details  connected  with  each. 

The  auxiliary  branches  include: — 

1.  Arithmetic  and  algebra. 

2.  Theoretical  geometry. 

3.  Trigonometry. 

4.  Practical  geometry,  which  includes  surveying,  land  measuring  and  level- 
ing. 

5.  Estimation  of  the  value  of  forest  lands,  beginning  with  the  cubic  contents 
of  timber,  the  growth  of  single  trees,  whole  forests,  ^ 

6.  Mechanics  and  physics. 

7.  Chemistry  in  the  winter  term,  general  in  the  summer,  agricultural 
chemistry,  with  practice  and  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  The  lectures  on 
agricultural  chemistry  treat,  among  other  things,  upon  the  composition  of  feed- 
ing substances,  the  theory  of  feeding,  &c 

'  8.  Introduction  to  geology,  the  object  being  to  give  the  student  a  fbll 
knowledge  of  all  those  minerals  alluded  to  in  the  lectures  on  special  geognosy, 
and  which  are  of  more  or  less  importance  as  elements  in  the  soil,  and  in  organic 
bodies. 

9.  Geognosy,  science  of  minerals,  composition,  adhesion,  hardness  of  rocks, 
their  contents  of  water,  air,  warmth,  &o.  Structure  of  masses  of  rocks,  groups, 
systems,  kc 

10.  Introduction  to  botany  and  special  economic  botany,  in  connection  with 
which  weekly  excursions  are  made  during  the  summer,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hohenheim,  in  addition  to  which  are  demonstrations  in  the  botanic  garden  and 
the  collections. 

11.  Physiology,  anatomy  and  pathology  of  plants — their  anatomical  composi- 
tion ;  elementary  organs — the  different  forms  of  cells :  the  compound  organs, 
the  structure  of'^  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaves ;  microscopic  demonstrations — 
life  of  plants  in  general,  assimilation,  secretion ;  chemical  composition  of  plants 
— the  elements,  organic  and  inorganic;  the  external  conditions  of  plant  life — 
influence  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity  on  plants  Ac.;  internal  conditions  of  life. 
A  pathological  collection  and  a  good  microscope  are  constantly  used  in  the 
demonstrationa 
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12.  General  zoology,  with  ezplanationa  by  skeletoiuk 

13.  Special  zocAogy,  with  oonstant  use  of  theEOological  oollectkms,  in  olaasefl, 
fiuniliea,  breeds,  Ac, 

14.  Veteriaary  ecience,  including  the  stracture  of  domefitic  animala^  with 
practical  demonstrations. 

16.  National  economy. 

16.  Laws  relating  to  fi>re8t& 

1*7.  Agricultural  mechanicfr— building  materials,  foondatioius  structures,  Aa 

18.  Drawing  of  plants. 

These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  can  go  over  their  whole  range 
in  two  terms,  or  one  year,  if  he  has  had  sufficient  preparation  at  the  outset; 
but  generally  it  requires  the  regular  course  of  two  years  of  the  institute. 

The  course  of  instruction  begins  on  the  first  of  October,  and  the  first,  or 
winter  term,  continues  till  the  tenth  of  March,  when  there  are  three  weeks'  vaca- 
tioD,  after  which  follows  the  summer  term  till  the  first  of  September.  An 
examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  year  before  the  royal  commisc 
sion,  when  prizes  are  distributed  to  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
industry,  g(x>d  conduct  and  acquirements. 

The  corps  of  instruction  was  constituted  as  foDows  in  1864: 

Dr.  Riecke,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

Karl  Siemens,  professor  of  agricultural  technology  and  head-director  of  the 
implement  manufactory. 

Dr.  Fleischer,  professor  of  geognosy  and  botany,  and  director  of  the  botanic 
garden. 

Dr.  Nordlinger,  principal  teacher  of  forestry,  and  steward  of  the  hunting 
grounds  at  Hohenheim. 

Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  professor  of  diemistry,  and  director  of .  the  agricultural 
chemical  laboratory. 

Dr.  Ran,  professor  of  agriculture,  who  lectures  upon  agriculture  in  general, 
plant  culture,  meadow  management,  vine,  hop  and  tobacco  culture,'  breeding  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  smaller  animals. 

Dr.  Rucff,  professor  of  veterinaxy  science,  who  lectures  upon  zoology,  horse- 
breeding,  and  silk  culture. 

Prof^sor  Fischbach,  second  teacher  of  forestiy  and  steward  of  the  forests  at 
Denkendorf. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  teacher  of  book-keeping,  another  of  national  econ- 
omy and  the  laws  of  forests,  a  director  of  the  garden  school,  who  teaches  fhiit 
and  root-culture,  and  a  head-teacher,  Mr.  Eik,  manager  of  the  farm-school,  who 
gives  instruction  in  bec-cultura  The  farm  inspector  also  conducts  some  agri- 
cultural exercises  on  the  experimental  field. 

These  professors  are  appointed  by  the  king,  upon  presentation  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  made  by  the  general  council  of  agriculture. 

The  salary  of  the  professors,  like  the  pay  of  scientific  and  literaiy  men  gen* 
eraUy  in  Germany,  is  very  small,  scarcely  adequate  to  their  support,  even  on' a 
very  economical  establishment.  This  accounts  for  their  prolific  pens.  They  are 
compelled  in  verv  many,  no  doubt  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  write  books, 
prepare  articles  for  the  scientific  journals^  and  otherwise  to  eke  out  the  means 
of  a  respectable  support 

The  salary  of  the  director  amounts  to  2,500  florins,  $1,026;  that  of  three 
professors,  each  1,500  florins,  $615 ;  one  processor  has  but  $533;  three  others 
have  $492  each ;  another,  $348;  two  assistant  teachers,  each  $102. 

The  students  of  the  higher  institute  are  admitted,  after  the  age  of  eighteen, 
without  examination,  on  certificate  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  of 
industry  and  good  conduct  at  the  schools  hitherto  attended,  and  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  and  are  held  to  no  very  rigid  discipline,  being  required  to 
attend  three  of  the  regular  courses  every  week,  which  they  may  select. 

The  lectures  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer  and  at  seven 
o^clock  in  the  winter,  and  end  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  throughout  the 
year.  They  continue  with  only  two  hours'  intermission  for  dinner  at  noon. 
Two  lectures,  for  different  sections,  are  often  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
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msTBUcnoN  in  DRAwmo  m  wubtehberg.* 

In  response  to  numerous  inqniries  from  foreign  governments,  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  public  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  popular  schools,  real-schools,  and 
trade  improyement  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  and  of  Education.  The  results  of  this  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  this  branch,  so  important  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

OOmcOlT  OB  BLXlfXNTABT  8CB00I8,  (VoUcStckulen,) 

Drawing  fbrms  no  part  o^the  plan  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  govern- 
ment (Sept.  29,  1836)  for  these  institutions,  but  is  everywhere  an  optional 
branch,  and  its  introduction  into  the  school  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  sole  exception  to  this,  is  the  case  of  seventeen  of  the  so-called 
"  middle  schools,"  of  the  Protestant  denomination,  where  it  is  obligatory.  These 
are  VoUcaschulen  with  a  somewhat  enlarged  curriculum.  Apart  fix>m  these, 
drawing  lessons  are  given  out  of  the  regpilar  school  hours,  on  the  half-holidayS) 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  in  some  places,  on  Sunday,  two  hours  in  the 
week  being  assigned  to  them.  In  the  country,  these  lessons  are  given  during 
the  winter  only;  in  cities  in  the  summer  also.  No  pupil  is  admitted  to  them 
before  his  eleventh  year. 

In  1866,  instruction  in  drawing  was  given  in  connection  with  184  popular 
schools  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to  5,t67  pupils,  for  the  most  part  boys.  Of 
those  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  the  number  had  risen  to  134  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1868,  (Jan.  1,)  25  of  which  were  in  the  larger  cities,  (OheramUtadiej) 
18  in  smaller  cities,  and  91  in  the  villages.  In  some  of  the  smaller  parishes  of 
the  cities,  {StacUgemeinde,)  the  pupils  of  the  Latin  and  popular  schools  unite  to 
form  a  class  in  drawing,  these  being  the  only  cases  in  which  different  institu- 
tions unite  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  at  present  (1868,)  no  prescribed*graded  and  methodical  system  of 
teaching  this  branch,  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  beiog  secured,  how- 
ever, by  regular  inspection  and  oerttun  extraordinary  drawing  courses  for  the 
teachers,  to  be  described  fiirther  on.  Linear  and  ftee-hand  drawing  is  taught, 
and  in  some  boys*  schools  of  an  advanced  diaracter,  geometrical  drawing  also. 

The  teachers  employed  are  the  drawing-masters  of  the  trade  improvement- 
schools  in  those  cities  where  such  a  special  dass  of  instructors  is  employed; 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  in  the  country,  that  regular  or  irregular  teacher 
m  the  primary  schools  who  is  best  qualified  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  salary,  extra  pay  for  this  service  is  generally  given  by  the 
commune,  for  which  purpose  it  receives  a  certain  annual  subvention  ttom  the 
Government,  only,  however,  in  years  when  the  exhibit  at  the  treasury  is  favor- 
able. In  the  villages  this  extra  pay  amounts  to  about  twenty  florins  (Rhenish,) 
but  is  proportionably  greater  in  the  cities,  where  however  the  duties  of  teaching 
drawing  and  the  additional  pay  are  very  often  connected  with  the  trade  im- 
provement schools.  In  some  parishes,  there  is  no  extra  pay,  and  the  hours  of 
drawing  lessons  are  included  in  the  thirty  hours  per  week  required  of  the 
teacher. 


Mwa^ 
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The  preparatory  instraction  for  the  teachers  of  the  popular  schools  is  gener- 
ally imparted  during  the  regular  course  at  the  normal  schools.  Since  1860  this 
course  has  heen  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  three  to  six  months'  drawing- 
course  to  the  regpilar  period  of  study,  to  be  Aree  of  expense  to  the  twelve  most 
gifted  members  of  the  clas&  The  continual  improvement  of  the  teachers  is 
secured  by  the  following  arrangement  Every  year  there  is  held,  in  different 
cities,  terms  of  four  to  six  weeks  under  the  charge  of  the  best  drawing-masters, 
to  which  those  teachers  in  the  popular  schools  are  summoned  who  either  have 
already  given  drawing  lessons  or  are  about  to  begin  them.  The  instructions  of 
those  to  whom  these  dasses  are  confided  are  that  they  are  not  only  to  recall 
what  has  already  been  learned  by  their  pupils,  but  to  assiduously  endeavor  to 
improve  their  method  of  drawing.  They  receive  suitable  pay  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  teachers  summoned  to  attend  are  allowed  1  florin  and  20  or  30 
kreutzers  daily  for  their  traveling  expenses,  from  the  same  source.  The  system 
has  worked  admirably,  particularly  within  the  experience  of  the  Catholic  school 
authorities  ( ObersckvJhehdrde.) 

Tlie  cause  of  drawing-instruction  in  the  popular  schools  has  been  very  essen- 
tially furthered  by  the  biennial  visits  of  inspection  to  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
real  and  trade  improvement  schools,  have  been  subjected.  This  inspection  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  day  when  the  visits  of  inspection 
of  a  real  or  trade  improvement  school  are  made,  all  those  teachers  of  the  pop- 
ular schools  in  the  surrounding  district  where  drawing  is  taught,  resort  thither, 
in  order  to  lay  the  work  done  by  their  pupils  before  the  Commissioner,  who 
examines  them  and  points  out  their  defects,  giving  such  advice,  correction  and 
instruction  as  may  seem  to  him  demanded  in  the  several  cases. 

The  Commissioner  reports  to  the  upper  school  authorities,  especially  in  regard 
to  those  teachers  who,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  summoned  to  the  above-men- 
tioned courses.  Another  incidental  benefit  of  the  labors  of  this  Commissioner 
is  that  the  school  authorities  have  prevailed  upon  those  communes  not  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  helps  (booVs,  ^)  to  instruction,  to  procure  them.  The 
great  drawing-book  of  Professor  Herdtle,  with  explanatory  text,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  Catholic  and  most  of  the  Protestant  schools,  this  being  partly 
due  to  the  Central  Board  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  by  whom  the  publication  of 
tlTe  work  was  undertaken,  and  by  whom  it  was  distributed  to  the  poorer  par- 
ishes, half  or  all  of  the  price  being  deducted.  The  studies  of  Deschner  in  Heil- 
bronn  are  also  used,  having  been  commended  for  some  of  the  schools  by  the 
inspectors,  and  the  old,  imperfect  studies  are  every  where  laid  aside. 

The  further  experience  of  the  inspectors  will  soon  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
fhlflllment  of  the  plan,  now  being  perfected,  of  publishing  an  elementary  and 
properly-progressive  work,  containing  such  studies,  both  for  fi^e-hand  and  linear 
drawing,  as  shall  answer  the  wants  of  the  popular  schools. 

REAL-scnooi& 

As  in  other  branches  of  the  real-school  course,  there  is  for  the  drawing 
classes  a  different  organization  in  the  different  orders  of  institutions,  namely  the 
lower,  with  one,  two  or  three  classes,  which  include  pupils  as  far  as  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  those  with  seven  or  eight,  with  pupils  between  eight  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  giving  special  preparation  for  the  Polytechnic.  In  the  latter, 
the  higher  real-schools^  each  of  the  first  six  classes  covers  a  year;  the  seventh 
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ftnd  eighth,  each  the  same,  two  years,  namely  from  the  foarteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth.  The  real-schools  with  three  classes  \)egin  with  the  eighth  year,  and 
give  two  years  to  each  class  sacoeesiTely;  those  with  two,  at  the  tenth  year, 
and  give  two  years  to  each  class,  while  those  with  one  class  extend  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  foarteenth. 

In  all  these  schools,  instraction  is  given  in  both  geometrical  and  five-hand 
drawing.  It  is  in  every  case  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  course,  and 
those  communities  among  whom  any  branch  of  industry  has  been  developed  to 
a  certam  degree,  regard  it  as  particularly  important,  and  foster  it  with  jealous 
care. 

The  regular  age  at  which  the  lessons  are  begun  is  eleven,  as  it  is  considered 
tiiat  the  defective  development  of  the  physical  and  mental  organization  would 
render  an  earlier  introduction  to  the  study  fruitless^  which,  indeed,  experiment 
has  shown  to  be  the  case.    The  pupil  is  first  initiated  into  free-hand  drawing. 

The  courses  are  continued  until  the  pupil  leaves  the  school,  making  the  num- 
ber of  years  five  in  the  higher  institutions,  and  three  in  the  lower.  In  the 
former,  four  hours  in  the  week  are  given  to  the  subject ;  in  the  latter,  three^ 
although  in  particular  communities,  one  hour  more  or  less  is  the  rule,  according 
to  local  circumstances. 

G^metrical  drawing  is  commonly  entered  upon  a  year  later,  and  is  pursued 
during  two  hours  a  week,  except  at  the  very  first,  when  another  hour  is  appro- 
priated in  order  to  secure  the  laying  of  a  good  foundation.  This  branch  is, 
however,  not  pursued  in  the  one-class  schools,  which  are  gpenerally  located  in 
the  poorer  parishes,  and  in  which  one  teacher  has  the  simultaneous  charge  of 
several  divisions. 

The  aim  is  very  diverse  in  the  diflbrent  institutions,  since  there  is  no  one  of 
the  branches  of  study  in  which  the  different  capabilities  of  pupils  are  so  evi- 
dent as  in  this.  Instruction  addressed  to  all  of  them  at  once  is  possible  only 
at  the  very  beginning.  For  with  eve'ry  step  in  advance,  the  special  talent  of 
each  becomes  more  prominent,  and  the  task  of  the  teacher  then  is  to  pay  that 
attention  needed  in  each  individual  case,  without  neglecting  those  explanations 
which  ought  to  be  addressed*  to  the  whole  class  in  a  body.  But  the  diflferenoe 
in  the  character  of  the  assistance  in  different  cases,  is  less  objectionable  than  in 
other  departments  of  instruction. 

In  regard  to  progression  in  the  lessons,  and  the  end  to  which  it  is  sought  to 
conduct  the  pupils,  the  following  may  be  conBidwed  as  a  fair  average  example 
.of  the  method  adopted  in  different  schools : 

A.  Free-hand  Drawing. 

(a.)  I^om  studies. — 1.  Elementaiy  five-hand  drawing.  Simple,  plane,  recti- 
linear figures;  simple,  elegant  outlines  of  leaves;  vessels;  and  other  objects,  for 
the  most  part  ftom  drawings  made  on  the  blackboard.  2.  More  difficult  out- 
lines from  studies;  parts  of  the  body,  heads,  Ac. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  working  flx>m  studies  is  a  correct  outline. 

(b.)  Prom  casta. — 3.  Outlines  firom  relieft.  4.  Shaded  drawings  fit>m  reliefs; 
ibr  practice  in  shading,  studies  are  used.  5.  Outlines  and  shaded  drawings 
from  casts. 

The  aim  is,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  the  correct  drawing  of  a  cast  in  point 
of  light  and  shade. 

The  higher  real-sdiool  can  oondnct  pupils  through  the  whole  of  this  course^ 
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but  in  the  lower  daas  of  institatioDS  stadies  odIj  are  oeed,  and  with  theee  the 
instmctioii  is  often  carried  no  fiirther  than  the  first  part,  the  copying  from  draw- 
ings on  the  board.  The  copies  most  used  are  those  in  Professor  Herdtle's 
work,  as  edited  by  the  Royal  Trade  School  Commission. 

B.  (Geometrical  Drawing. 

For  details  upon  progression  and  the  aim  given  to  the  courses,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  "FrogiamiAe  of  Instruction  in  linear  drawing  in  the  classical 
and  real-schools  of  Wurtemberg/*  by  the  Upper  Councilor  of  Studies,  Fischer. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  pupil  certain  inlbnnation,  skill  and 
habits,  and  to  cultivate  his  taste.  He  is  therefore  (1)  to  learn  geometrical 
terms,  that  he  may  understand  a  drawn  and  explained  geometrical  figure ;  (2) 
to  cultivate  order,  neatness,  exact  and  neat  execution;  (3)  to  acquire  sureness 
and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  in  the  application  of  practical  points 
intended  to  facilitate  certain  processes  (prdkUBche  Sdndgrifi  und  VartheUe;) 
(4)  to  become  acquainted  with  the  rectilinear  and  curved  geometrical  figures, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  partknilarly  important  to  an  artistic,  scientific^  tech- 
nical or  aesthetic  cultivation,  in  regard  to  their  elements  and  the  modes  of 
drawing  them.  The  subjects  of  instruction  include,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand 
the  elementary  exercises,  as  drawing  a  straight  line  through  two  points,  con- 
tinuing and  equally  dividing  straight  lines,  drawing  parallel  lines,  describing 
circles  and  arcs,  bisecting  arcs  and  angles,  drawing  perpendiculars  to  other 
lines,  using  the  protractor  and  reduced  scale,  drawing  tangents,  constructing 
equilateral  triangles  and  regular  polygons,  Ac;  on  the  other  hand,  the  complex 
figures  which  are  formed  by  combining  the  lines,  angles,  Ac,  studied  in  the  ele- 
mentary exercises,  and  arranged  as  foUows: 

(a.)  Figures  may  be  executed  with  the  ruler  or  compass  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  fl!^ee  hand  to  complete  them,  the  direction  of  the 
lines  being  indicated  by  points  or  tangents. 

(b.)  All  problems  should  also  be  exhibited  in  a  completed  condition,  to  afibrd 
the  means  of  comparing  tlie  pupiVs  work. 

(c)  They  ought  to  dear  up  difficult  points  in  sdentiflc  geometry,  or  present 
forms  important  in  industry,  or  ornaments  drawn  from  classic,  Gothic  or  Arabic 
woric.  The  teacher,  by  property  placing  and  explaining  the  studies,  by  watch- 
ing the  pupil  during  his  work,  by  criticising  each  completed  piece,  and  by  careful 
direction  of  individuals  in  regard  to  the  minutie  of  their  .tasks,  must  conduct 
and  give  animation  to  the  work  as.  a  whole  or  in  parts. 

The  stages  of  the  course  are— 

1.  In  the  first,  easy  figures,  with  application  of  the  first  elementary  exercises^ 
are  drawn  in  pencil,  and  shaded  with  India  ink.  (Three  months,  but  longer  if 
the  study  of  geometrical  forms  is  entered  upon.) 

2.  In  the  second,  larger  sheets  of  paper  are  provided,  and  the  drawings  are 
completely  shaded  with  India  ink,  care  being  taken  to  distinguish  the  different 
lines.    (One  year.) 

3.  The  figures  drawn  hi  the  third  stage  call  for  the  use  of  all  the  various  ele- 
mentary operations;  they  are  always  connected  with  higher  geometry;  the 
pupil  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  a  text,  or,  where  necessary,  of  a  sketch.  (Nine 
months.) 

4.  In  the  fourth  stage,  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  certain  figurosi  of 
which  he  has  the  measurements  oi4y,  or  perhaps  some  lew  explanations  firom 
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-the  teacher.  Thesid  are  geometrical  Btvdies  {>artacQlar]y  maefiil  in  drawing,  the 
Tedoction  of  figures  to  anoiher  scale,  the  measurement  of  angles  by  employing 
Qontinaed  fractions,  regular  qoadrilaterala,  the  higher  theory  of  circles,  deter- 
mining the  centre  of  gravity,  ornaments,  Grothic  carving  and  inlaying,  rosettes, 
Ac.  He  is  to  draw  these  by  methods  based  on  his  own  scientific  knowledge,  or 
Atym  empirical  means  invented  by  hims^. 

5.  The  fifth  grade  embraces  (a)  higher  curves,  to  be  constructed,  produced, 
provided  with  tangents,  &a,  by  the  pupil  himself;  (b)  drawing  of  plans;  (c) 
ground  and  outline  drawing,  with  a  constant  view  to  parallel  perspective. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  reserved  for  the  upper  real-schooL 

The  text-book  used  in  these  exercises  is  the  ooUection  of  studies  for  geomet- 
rical drawing  by  the  Superior  Councilor  of  Studies,  Fischer.  There  has  appeared 
{186*7)  a  third  edition  of  this  work,  although  it  is  not  yet  completed  beyond  the 
third  grade  of  the  course;  it  vras  drawn  up  on  commission  from  the  Department 
.of  Classical  and  Beal  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Religion  and  Education.  Of 
course  other  means  to  illustrate  the  cours^  and  assist  the  teacher  are  not  ex- 
cluded. 

Both  the  ooileotioQ  of  studies  Sar  firee-hand  drawing  published  by  Professor 
Herdtle,  on  commisBion  fitnn  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Trade  Improvement 
Schools,  and  the  last  named  collection  of  studies,  have  been  published  and  their 
method  particularly  recommended.  Since,  however,  general  instructions  are 
•much  less  valuable  than  proper  personal  suggestions  in  which  the  merits  of  the 
method  of  the  teacher  addressed  are  recognized,  and  his  errors  pointed  out, 
regular  visits  of  inflpection  have  been  offered. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  where  drawing  is  studied  varies  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  pecuniary  drcamstanoes  of  the  conmiunes,  since  on  them  falls  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  real-schools. 

Sometimes  the  ordinary  school-roobi  is  used  wi^out  particular  preparation 
of  the  desks,  or  with  certain  provisicms,  frames  ;to  held  the  copies  or  models 
being,  placed  upon  the  lower  tier  of  seats  or  in  some  csases  let  down  firom  the 
ceiling.  In  all  the  higher  real-schools  and  many  of  the  more  important  of  the 
lower  dass,  special  rooms  are  provided  for  the  class,  with  a  -northern  light, 
many  and  high  Windows,  ao  arrenged  that  a  regulated  light  shall  fall  from  the 
left  without  interruption  upon  the  work  of  each  pupiL  The  plan  of  tiie  room 
is  such  that  the  teaeher  can  get  at  any  one  without  disturbing  the  others.  The 
drawing  is  done  at  small  tabies,  or,  in  case  models  are  used,  broad  tables,  with 
curtains  provided  to  make  a  suitable  background.  Three-legged  stools  are 
used  fer  chairs,  and  simple  supports  are  provided  upon  which  the  paper  can  be 
hud. 

The  communes  receive  assistance  firom  the  Stete,  which  gladly  contributes  a 
-larger  or  smaller  sum,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  towards  fitting  up 
-these  apartments. 

The  instruction  is  generally  intrusted  to  the  principal  teachers,  {Ba/upUehrerf) 
each  professor  teaching  his  own  pupils,  or  the  most  capable  in  the  whcde  corps 
instructing  several  or  all  of  the  dasses,  exdiangmg  with  the  others  some  of  the 
other  branches  previoady  taught  by  him. 

In  all  of  the  higher  real-sdhoois^  however,  and  in  some  of  the  lower,  espe- 
cially in  dties  where  the  need  fer  instnic^n  in  this  branch  is  fblt  by  those  not 
members  of  these  institutioiiai  and  evening  and  Sunday  improvement-sdiools 
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are  Ibonded,  specially  ediicated  drawing-masters  are  engaged,  who  either  doTOte 
their  whole  time  to  the  school,  or,  and  this  is  often  the  case  when  they  teadi 
only  one  branch  of  the  art,  fill  some  other  profession  at  the  same  time,  as  that 
of  architect  or  artist. 

The  training  of  the  teachers  is  most  commonly  obtained  at  the  Polytechnic, 
sometimes  also  at  the  aniyersi^.  It  is  part  of  the  examination  of  the  candidate 
for  a  teachership  in  schools  where  realistio  branches  are  taught,  he  being  re- 
quired to  show — 

1.  In  geometrical  drawing — skill  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  geometrical  drawings.  He  is  besides  required  to  execute  a  drawing, 
solving  some  problem  in  descriptiTe  geometry,  with  the  addition  of  a  designa- 
tion of  the  process  of  solution. 

2.  In  free-hand  drawing,  he  must  be  able  to  execute  correct  and  elegant  out- 
lines from  models,  and  must  understand  the  treatment  of  shading.  He  must  at 
the  same  time  exhibit  a  portfolio  of  drawings  ih>iA  his  own  hand,  and  give  oral 
explanations  in  regard  to  them. 

Improvement  courses  are  instituted  for  those  teadiers  who  need  them,  held 
during  the  holidays  or  during  furloughs  granted  for  this  purpose,  extending 
from  six  weeks  to  several  months.  They  must  devote  all  this  time  to  study  at 
the  Polytechnic,  the  winter  building  school,  or  in  the  so-called  open  drawing- 
rooms,  which  are  fitted  up  in  several  cities  to  meet  the  needs  that  may  arise  in 
the  local  industries,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors  or  superin- 
tendents there  stationed.  For  this  purpose  they  receive  a  varying  subvention 
from  the  Govenunent  They  are  directed  not  only  to  cultivate  their  own  sidll 
in  drawing,  but  to  acquire  the  art  of  conducting  a  course  in  a  properly  pro- 
gressive manner,  and  to  do  this  they  must  visit  the  drawing- schools  held  by 
the  best  teachers  and  the  different  classes  for  pupils  of  different  ages. 

The  correct  and  advantageous  method  secured  by  these  means  is  careAiUy 
regulated  and  supported  by  r^ular  biennial,  or,  where  necessaay,  annual  visits 
of  inspection  ordered  by  the  Department  of  daasical  and  Heal  Schools,  in  con- 
jundtion  with  the  Trade  Improvement  Schools  Oommission.  Every  teacher 
sends,  in  response  to  a  certain  special  scheme  of  interrogations,  an  annual 
report,  containing  a  frill  catalogue  of  his  pupils,  a  report  of  their  general  prog^ 
ress  and  what  they  have  accomplished,  of  the  obtaining  of  new  apparatus  for 
which  there  is  special  provision  in  the  budget  of  the  commune,  details  in  regard 
to  his  ovm  studies,  changes  in  the  school-rooms,  and  all  similar  matters.  This 
report  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  before  his  visit,  in  order  that  he 
may  use  it  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  results 
arrived  at;  he  then  adds  what  he  himself  has  observed  and  the  changes  which 
to  him  seem  necessary,  addressing  his  remarks  to  the  upper  school  authorities, 
who  then  take  the  proper  steps.  The  inspectors  are  taken  irom  the  most  ex- 
cellent drawing-masters  in  various  institutions,  but  the  inspector  of  the  scientiiio 
studies  in  single  schools  may  always,  if  he  chooses,  examine  the  condition  of 
instruction.  The  visits  are  always  previously  appointed,  the  place  and  day 
being  indicated  in  a  scheme  published  at  the  beginning  of  every  year.  To 
insure  conformity  in  the  inspection  system,  conventi<His  of  the  inspectors  are 
held  at  intervals  of  several  years,  to  discuss  their  experiences,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  them  in  giving  corrections  and  advice 
to  the  teachera  upon  their  method,  the  selection  and  purchase  of  apparatus^ 
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their  improvement,  nnd  similar  matters.  At  tliis  conference  are  present  also 
members  of  the  upper  board.  To  them  is  due  the  impulse  whence  originated 
the  publication  of  the  studies  of  Herdtle  and  Fischer. 

As  an  additional  means  of  elevating  and  invigorating  instruction  in  drawing, 
must  bo  mentioned  the  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  pupils,  held  for  the  most 
part  at  the  close  of  tlie  tour  of  inspection  or  of  the  school-5'ear,  and  by  limited 
districts  or  occasionally  by  the  whole  country.  They  serve  the  purpose  of 
awaking  the  interest  of  the  public,  especially  that  part  of  it  engaged  in  indus- 
trial occupations,  to  bring  what  has  been  accomplished  by  single  teadiers  before 
the  eyes  of  their  colleagues,  to  arouse  a  healthful  emulation  among  them,  and 
by  the  more  or  less  numerously  attended  conventions  of  teachers  held  in  con- 
nection with  them,  to  afford  the  most  rapid  means  of  rendering  universal  all 
improvements  in  the  system  of  instruction. 

TRADE  IMPROVEMENT  SCUOOLS. 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  given  in  all  of  the  trade  improvement  schools,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  (18G8)  122.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  given 
to  this  branch  differs  at  various  places  from  one  and  a-half  to  forty-four,  the 
last  being  the  case  at  the  evening  improvement  school  at  Stuttgart^  and  tiie 
minute  division  of  the  courses  aflbrds  to  the  single  pupil  the  mo.^t  unbounded 
opportunities  for  taking  part.  In  many  of  the  smaller  country  schools,  drawing 
is  taught  only  on  Sundays,  before  and  after  church  service,*  in  other  scliooly, 
partly  on  Sundays,  partly  on  week-days,  partly  on  both,  always  in  the  evening, 
and  in  some  institutions  it  is  prolonged  throughout  the  whole  year,  although 
scientific  instruction  is,  in  these  establislimeuts,  given  during  the  winter  mouths 
alone.  In  fifteen  of  the  most  prominent  improvement  schools,  which  have 
their  own  drawing-masters,  there  are  so-called  "  open  drawing-rooms,"  (offend 
ZcichensaU^)  where  the  teacher  remains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  hi 
order  to  overseo  those  pupils  who  wish  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  drawing  or 
modeling,  and  to  give  advice  to  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  iu  mat- 
ters connected  with  art-work. 

The  course  varies,  in  different  localities,  according  to  local  circumstances, 
especially  in  view  of  peculiar  industrial  needs.  General  remarks  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  following: 

Free-hand  drawiruj. — In  this  department  the  pupil  begins  with  thorough  in- 
struction in  drawing  outlines  from  Professor  E.  Herdtle's  book  of  elementary 
free-hand  studies.  When  the  beginner  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  this,  he 
goes  on  with  shaded  ornament  drawing  after  Weitbrecht,  or  after  French 
studies,  and  when  ho  has  hud  a  little  practice  in  shading,  passes  to  plaster  mod- 
els taken  from  the  elementary  series  of  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Uoyal 
Commission.  The  mode  of  further  progress  depends  upon  the  particular  char- 
acter of  the  pupil  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  conduct  him  farther.  In 
many  cases  the  attempt  to  conduct  him  as  far  as  inventing  art  designs  for  man- 
ufacturers has  proved  successful,  which  is  the  ultimate  point  to  which  free-hand 
drawing  is  carried  in  the  trade  improvement  schools. 

Linear  drawing. — Instruction  in  linear  drawing  is  parallel  to  that  in  free-hand 
drawing;  and  must  be  preceded  by  the  study  of  geometrical  forms  unless  the 
pupil  is  already  acquainted  with  them.  He  is  not  to  pass  into  the  study  of 
design  as  connected  with  particular  employments,  until  be  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  geometrical  drawing. 

23 
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Technical  design  {FacJtzeichnerk)-^Tbe  studj  of  design  as  applied  to  particalar 
industries  is,  in  the  larger  schools,  preceded  bj  a  course  of  perspective.  It  is 
exceedingly  varied,  since  every  pupil  seeks  that  which  he  will  need  in  his  own 
future  employment,  and  in  the  larger  schools,  such  as  those  in  Stuttgard,  the 
course  is  divided  into  many  specialities,  particular  courses  being  given  for 
builders,  mechanicians,  saddlers,  locksmiths,  &a,  by  persons  connected  with 
those  branches  of  trade,  and  with  great  success.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  great 
demand  for  proper  studies  for  these  various  departments,  the  Royal  Trade  School 
Commission  has  ordered  such  to  be  prepared  for  builders  and  furniture-makers, 
and  for  locksmiths  and  mechanicians.  These  can  be  obtained  atW.  Nitzschke's, 
in  Stuttgard.  Additional  studies  for  special  trades  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Very  useful  are  the  studies  for  mechanics,  by  Bossier  and  Fink,  published  at 
Darmstadt ;  also  the  Gewerhehalle  of  Baumer  and  Schnorr,  published  by  Engel- 
horn  at  Stuttgard,  sometimes  contains  very  useful  studies,  so  that  this  journal  is 
taken  at  all  the  more  important  drawing-schools  in  the  country. 

Instruction  in  modeling  in  clay,  wax,  plaster  or  wood  is,  in  most  of  the  trade 
improvement  schools  where  there  are  capable  teachers,  given  together  with  the 
drawing  lessons.  In  this  branch  many  of  the  schools  which  are  connected  with 
industrial  establishments,  and  where  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  have  accom- 
plished much. 

In  order  to  provide  more  apparatus  for  the  drawing  and  modeling  schools 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  regular  market,  the  Central  Board  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  has  added  a  special  workshop  for  models  to  the  collections  at  the 
Royal  Industrial  Museum ;  here  are  prepared  the  models  figured  in  the  above- 
mentioned  illustrated  catalogue.  There  is  also,  besides  the  library  connected 
with  the  Museum,  a  circulating  library,  {die  aogenannte  WanderbihUothek^)  con- 
sisting of  technical  and  art  works  of  all  classes,  which  are  sent  free  to  teachers 
at  their  request,  and  allowed  to  be  used  by  them  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

The  instruction  is  imparted  in  most  cases,  especially  in  the  smaller  improvo- 
ment  schools,  by  the  teachers  of  the  elementaiy  and  the  real-schools,  who 
receive  special  pay  for  this  extra  service.  In  larger  schools,  the  architects  of 
the  cities  undertake  to  give  instruction  in  technical  design.  In  about  twenty 
cities,  regular  drawing-masters  are  provided  for  the  improvement  schools,  to 
whose  superintendence  the  above-mentioned  open  drawing-rooms  are  intrusted. 
The  pay  varies  much,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  of  the 
individual;  however,  the  just  principle  everywhere  prevails  that  the  pay  for 
instruction  given  in  the  day-time  shall  not  be  so  high  as  for  evening  lessons, 
since  these  are  far  more  fatiguing.  Teachers  who  give  drawing  lessons  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  occupations,  receive  from  40  kreutzers  to  1  florin  20  kreut- 
zers  the  hour,  while  the  salary  of  the  regular  drawing-masters,  who  must  be  in 
the  school-room  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  reach  from  600  up  to  1,200  florins. 
According  to  article  3  of  the  law  of  February  18th,  1868,  concerning  the  lega- 
conditions  of  those  connected  with  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Church 
and  School,  it  is  possible  that  pensions  will  be  allowed  to  instructors  of  the  last 
class. 

The  improvement  of  the  teachers  is,  in  the  case  of  those  from  the  elementary 
and  real-schools  who  give  instruction  in  the  improvement  schools,  secured  by 
the  plan  already  detailed.    In  many  cases  a  particular  method  has  for  several 
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years  been  adopted  with  great  success,  to  obtain  drawing-masters  with  special 
preparation  for  teaching  technical  drawing.  This  is,  that  young  people  of  talent 
are  enabled,  by  proper  aesistanoe  from  the  State  treasury,  to  study  at  the  Poly- 
technic or  at  art-scheols,  generally  for  a  term  of  years,  during  which  period 
they  spend  a  certain  time,  about  the  half  of  every  day,  in  a  workshop  devoted 
to  some  artistic  branch  of  industry.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  combina- 
tion of  aesthetic  cultivation  and  practical  art  employment  is  very  successful, 
since  these  teachers,  who  during  the  period  of  their  artistic  cultivation  stand  in 
dose  contact  with  practical  industrial  life,  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  exert 
upon  their  special  trade  an  elevating  influence. 

The  rooms  for  instruction  in  drawing  are  generaUy  the  usual  school-room, 
frames  to  hold  the  studies  being  placed  on  the  lower  tier  of  benches.  In  the 
larger  improvement  schools,  however,  rooms  are  specially  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose, being  provided  with  drawing-tables,  seats  for  modeling,  and  arrangements 
for  drawing  from  the  cast  Those  institutions  not  possessing  such  rooms  make 
every  endeaver  to  obtain  them,  since  methodical  and  successful  instruction  can 
be  given  only  when  the  rooms  are  properly  arranged.  For  evening  instruction 
the  apartments  are  lighted  with  gas  or  petroleum,  experience  having  shown  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  from  casts  in  this  light  For  those  communes 
who  are  to  fit  up  new  localities,  a  model  plan  has  been  drawn  up  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Royal  Commission  of  Improvement  Schools. 

The  inq)ection  of  the  drawing  courses  in  the  improvement  schools  is  regu- 
lated in  connection  with  that  of  the  real  and  elementary  schools.  The  inspectors 
for  all  three  classes  of  schools  are  the  same,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  already  detailed  in  the  preceding  cases. 

Triennial  Exktbition  of.Re8uU8, 

The  triennial  exhibitions  at  Stuttgard  of  the  works  of  the  pupils  have  been 
found  very  usefUl  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  instruction  m  drawing  and 
modeling.  The  different  institutions  of  the  country  are  represented  in  this 
exhibition.  Not  only  does  the  Board  of  Inspection  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
diaracter  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  individual  schools,  but  the  teachers, 
who  are  all  summoned  to  be  present,  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
efficiency  of  their  teaching. 

A  convention  is  held  at  this  time  in  which  the  exhibition  is  discussed,  expe- 
riences and  criticisms  interchanged,  and  improvements  suggested.  The  com- 
munes also,  who  send  many  of  their  representatives  to  the  exhibition,  become 
more  zealous  as  they  see  how  much  other  communes  have  accomplished,  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  especially  become  con- 
vinced how  much  can  be  done  in  the  evening  courses,  and  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  improvement  of  thehr  schools  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
not  easily  have  been  indaced. 
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MUSEUM  OF  INDUSTRiAL  ART. 

In  ooDnection  with  the  Royal  Institution  for  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Stutt- 
gard,  there  has  been  established  a  Museum  of  Indusby^  with  the  general  aim  of 
improving  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country  by  exhibitions  of  machinery, 
the  rough  material  and  modiflcatioDS  made  by  manufacture,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  facilities  for  study  accessible  to  workmen  and  the  public  generally. 
It  embraces: 

1.  A  Museum  proper,  which  is  rich  in  specimens  of  German  and  foreign  man- 
ufactures, and  with  specimens  and  models  of  useful  machines  and  implements, 
designs  for  ornamentation  of  all  kinds,  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  various  trades — for  mechanicians,  builders,  joiners,  coach-makers, 
workers  in  ivory,  bronze,  all  kinds  of  metals  and  earthen-ware,  needle-workers, 
weavers,  book-printing,  photographers,  etc.  etc. 

2.  A  Trades'  Drawing  School,  which  artisans  can  attend,  using  the  collections 
for  their  own  special  calling,  and  also  to  enable  teachers  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  various  styles  of  drawing,  especially  the  industrial  Instruction  is  given 
without  cost  to  those  who  wish  to  use  the  acquisition  in  their  own  professions. 

3.  A  Chemical  Laboratory,  which  is  annexed  to  the  exhibition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experiments  in  analysis  of  ores,  or  in  testing  colors  or  any  new 
discovery,  or  in  any  application  of  chemical  agents  or  processes  to  the  arts. 

4.  A  Library  and  Reading-room ;  the  first  embracing  tlie  most  expensive 
and  most  recent  publications  connected  with  art,  commerce,  and  manufactures ; 
and  tlie  last  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicals  in  different  languages  relating 
to  industrial  and  economical  subjects. 

6.  A  "Weaving  School,  in  which  there  are  almost  every  variety  of  loom,  the 
uses  of  which  are  explained,  and  facility  in  their  management  acquired. 

6.  A  System  of  Loans,  by  which  any  movable  specimen,  model  or  design 
can  bo  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  be  studied  or  copied. 

The  institution,  in  all  its  departments,  is  accessible  to  artisans  without  cost, 
and  to  any  visitors  by  paying  a  trifling  fee.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  work- 
men, and  its  various  models,  and  patterns  of  printing,  embroidery,  and  weaving, 
and  illus.trated  books,  are  loaned  to  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, several  copies  of  such  as  are  new  or  in  demand  being  secured,  that  their 
immediate  use  in  the  institution  may  not  be  abridged.  The  institution  has  an 
annual  grant  of  90,000  florms  from  the  government,  to  be  expended  m  new 
acquisitions. 
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SYSTEMATIC  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
lUuatraUd  by  the  Example  of  Wurtemberg 
With  tlio  above  title  *  J.  Scott  Itassell,  Esq.,  a  member  of  all  the 
prominent  societiea  of  Science  and  Art  in  England,  and  who  has  had 
large  opportunities  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  has  addressed  a  volume  to  the  Qaeen,  and  through  her  to  the 
People  of  England,  on  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  technical  education 
to  continue  the  countiy  of  his  birth,  his  residence,  and  his  labor — the  country 
of  his  pride  and  his  hopes — in  the  way  of  a  permanent  progressive 
development  in  material,  moral  and  intellectual  well-being.  The  author 
fortifies  his  arguments  and  draws  illustrations  mainly  from  the  experience 
of  Wurtemberg  and  Switzerland,  and  introduces  his  condensed  and  tabu- 
lated statement  of  the  technical  institutions  of  the  former  kingdom  by 
the  following  remarks : 

INTRODTJCnON. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  develop  in  their  practical  details  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  institutions  with  which  foreign  nations  have  been  provided 
by  their  Governments  for  the  technical  training  of  Uieir  youth.  It  will  be 
highly  instructive  to  notice  how  these  great  educational  colleges  extend 
over  all  the  divisions  of  society,  high  and  low,  embrace  every  kind  of  occu- 
pation, and  aid  every  branch  of  industry.  As  the  example  of  an  educated 
nation,  I  might  have  taken  the  symmetrical  and  perfectly  organized  insti- 
tutions of  Pnissla,  or  those  of  a  country  boasting  a  personal  f^*eedom  equal 
to,  or  greater  than  our  own,  like  Switzerland.  But  I  think  it  may  be  more 
useful  to  us  to  see  how  much  more  is  done  than  in  our  country  by  some  of 
the  smaller  unpretending  States ;  by  some  one  of  those  little  kingdoms  of 
which  we  English  know  litUe,  care  less,  and  rather  despise.  I  might  take 
Nassau  for  example,  or  Baden,  or  Hanover,  and  show  how  these  countries 
have  been  covered  by  a  network  of  institutions  for  the  intellectual  nutri- 
ment and  moral  training  of  their  subjects,  and  how  I  have  found  in  tliem 
all  a  degree  of  intelligence,  culture  and  moral  well-being,  which  have 
seemed  to  me  admirable  and  enviable. 

But  the  nation  which  I  select  for  the  purpose  of  this  Chapter  shall  be 
Wurtemberg ;  I  select  it  as  a  model  nation  on  a  small  scale,  and  therefore 
more  easily  studied  and  more  readily  comprehended ;  and  as  it  contains 
only  a  population  of  1,700,000,  or  one- twelfth  of  England,  or  one- twentieth 
jMirt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  can  readily  see  what  would  be  the  pro- 
portion of  similar  institutions  in  England  or  Great  Britain  which  should 
enable  us  to  say,  iay  a  simple  act  of  multiplication  by  twelve  or  by  twenty, 
what  would  be  the  number  of  technical  universities,  trade  colleges,  and  crait 
schools,  which  would  provide  as  well  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
little  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  has  already  been  long  provided  for. 

These  model  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  "Wurtemberg  have  the 

^»      -       iiii.        ■  .  111..      ..—  ..        —         ■        I 

*  Sjfstemalie  Technical  Education/or  the  English  Ftoplf..  By  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  M.  A. , 
?e11ow  or  the  Ro^al  Societies  of  London  and  Edinbnr^h;  Mcmbor  of  the  Societv  of 
Arta,  the  In>>tltution8  of  Civil  Engineers,  Naval  Architects,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  London: 
Bradbury,  Evans  &  Co.,  1809, 
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advantage  of  grc^t  symmetiy  and  continuity.    Tlicre  is  at  the  Bummit  for 
professional  men: —    • 

1.  Tlic  Polytechnic  University  of  Stuttgardt,  which  is  meant  toeducato 
the  highest  classes  of  professional  men.  Among  these  are  the  modem 
professions  of  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  architects.  There 
is  a  course  for  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes.  There  is  a  course  of 
chemistry,  with  its  applications  of  the  chemical  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
there  is  a  course  of  general  superior  scientific  and  literary  education  for 
professon,  lecturers,  and  men  of  leisure. 

The  building  appropriated  to  this  purpose  forms  one  of  the  piles  of 
finest  modem  architecture  in  Stuttgardt  There  are  no  less  than  fifty-one 
professors  and  teachers,  and  besides  the  usual  lecture-rooms  and  studies, 
there  are  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  mineralogical 
museums,  laboratories  for  constructive  experiments,  •  plaster-modelling 
rooms,  mechanical  work-shops,  wood-modelling  rooms,  rooms  for  drawing, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  To  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  an  institution,  and  its  fitness  for  giving  in  detail  all  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  which  a  professional  man  ought  to  have  before  he 
becomes  the  pupil  of  the  master  who  will  introduce  and  train  him  to  prac- 
tical work,  the  reader  must  consult  the  detailed  plan  of  it  given  at  the  end 
of  this  Chapter. 

2.  A  second,  and  even  more  remarkable  educational  institution,  is  the 
school  for  the  building  trades,  also  in  Stuttgardt  It  is  a  complaint  con- 
tinually made,  and  with  justice,  against  these  technical  colleges,  that  the 
scale  of  education  is  too  large,  and  its  quality  too  ambitious,  to  form  any 
but  the  highest  class  of  members  of  any  technical  profession  or  trade ;  that 
the  more  ordinary  and  numerous  members  of  these  trades  and  professions, 
who  equally  require  a  thorough  practical  training,  find  themselves  insuffici- 
ently educated  even  to  enter  the  technical  university,  and  without  leisure 
to  devote  to  it  the  long  and  continuous  time  necessary  for  its  courses.  A 
narrower  course  is  wanting  for  foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  and  even  for 
directors  and  managers  of  small  sections  of  trades,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  humblest  craftsman  should  be  able  to  get  such  education  as,  with 
intelligence,  diligence,  and  probity,  should  enable  him  to  rise  to  distinction 
and  skill  in  some  one  thing. 

For  these  great  and  wise  purposes  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
directors  of  the  technical  university,  after  many  years'  experience  of  the 
value  of  such  education  to  skilled  craftsmen,  and  the  incompatibility  of 
giving  the  highest  and  broadest  education,  equally  with  the  narrowest  and 
humblest,  in  the  same  institution,  represented  to  the  Government  the  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a  new  school,  intended  for  building  crafte  and  trades- 
men of  the  rank  immediately  under  the  professional  men  and  skilled 
masters  of  the  technical  university.  That  was  accordingly  established, 
and  succeeded  so  quickly  and  so  completely,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
erect  quite  as  large  and  as  handsome  a  building,  and  to  devote  quite  as 
large  a  staff  to  that  purpose  as  to  the  original  polytechnic  university ; 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  meritorious  schools  on  the 
Continent  The  men  whom  it  was  especially  designed  to  help  in  their 
trades  were  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  to  be  trained  for 
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Aiture  master-bailders,  lower  class  builders  to  be  trained  for  master- 
builders,  constructors  of  public  works,  subterranean  works,  and  con- 
structors of  reservoirs;  constructors  of  water- works*,  river- works  and 
mill-works,  and  land  surveyors  of  the  first  and  second  class.  The 
general  workmen  whose  education  it  undertakes  are  plasterers,  tilers, 
roofers,  joiners  and  carpenters,  glaziers,  turners,  decorators,  ornament- 
sculptors,  modellers,  engravers,  smiths,  gold  and  silver  workers,  gardeners, 
and  husbandmen.  Its  great  merit  is  its' perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
each  separate  class  of  persons.  For  young  men  who  are  much  employed 
In  winter,  and  less  in  summer,  it  provides  summer  courses  of  study,  and 
gives  them  vacation  in  winter,  and  vice  wr^d.  It  has  classes  in  the  early 
morning,  the  same  at  mid- day,  and  the  same  over  again  in  the  evening; 
and  the  hours  of  the  diflbrent  classes  are  so  timed,  that  the  pupil  may 
attend  many  or  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  still  obtain  the  studies  he 
requires. 

This  school  is  presided  over  by  the  most  dislinguished  architect  of 
Wurtemberg,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  professors  and  masters 
under  him.  Systematic  courses  are  provided  for  those  who  can  go  through 
the  education  required  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence;  and  their 
estimation  of  its  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  school  is  crowded  by 
exactly  that  class  of  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit 

8.  The  next  class  of  institutions  are  wisely  situated  not  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  in  the  country,  and  they  are  distributed  throughout  the 
districts.  They  are  schools  for  country  occupations  and  trades,  and  are 
called  **  agriculture  and  forestry  establishments.'' 

There  is  first  a  great  institution  at  Hohenheim,  with  twenty-one 
masters.  It  is  divided  into  the  farming  school  and  the  gardening  school, 
and  special  agricultural  courses.  It  has  under  it  three  practical  fimning 
schools  in  three  different  distdcts,  and  each  school  has  under  its  care  400 
square  mUes  of  territory.  A  large  brewery  is  attached  to  one  of  these 
establishments,  and  there  are  subordinate  schools  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  also  winter  evening  schools  in  the  villages,  and 
the  practical  result  is,  that  last  year,  in  538  places,  12,040  persons  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  agricultural  instruction. 

Supplementary  to  the  agricultural  education  of  the  farmers  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  training,  and  diseases 
of  animals ;  it  is  the  veterinary  college  of  Stuttgardt  Attached  to  it  are 
an  hospital,  in  which  last  year  775  horses  were  treated ;  a  cattle  hospital, 
in  which  836  animals  were  treated ;  a  dog  hospital,  in  which  213  animals 
were  treated ;  a  smithy,  in  which  4000  animals  were  shod. 

With  such  upper  schools  for  the  technical  training  of  the  people, 
it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  there  must  be  a  complete  organization  of 
upper  and  lower  schools  leading  up  to  them,  otherwise  these  higher 
schools  could  not  be  filled  with  fit  pupils ;  and  as  they  all  require  prelimi- 
nary qualification,  tested  by  an  entrance  examination,  the  preparatory 
schools  are  indispensable.  There  are  accordingly  eighty-eight  colleges  or 
public  schools,  separated  into  the  two  divisions  of  classical  and  of  science 
schools. 

In  the  classical  schools  there  were  last  year  4565  pupils,  and  in  the 
science  schools  4734  pupils ;  showing  how  evenly  the  two  classes  of  schoC'ls 
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provide  for  the  two  classes  of  pupils.  These  are  nl^o  diyided  into  two  8al>> 
divisions,  upper  and  lower,  called  gymnasiums  and.  lyceums ;  and  in  the 
science  schools,  a  school  and  a  college,  or  real  school  and  sdenee  college. 

Immediately  below  these  are  the  public  elementary  schools,  and 
establishments  for  private  instruction ;  and,  auxiliary  to  tiiese,  technical 
schools  of  the  humblest  kind,  in  which  girls  are  taught  their  business  as 
housekeepers,  and  boys  are  trained  to  the  simplest  duties  of  life. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  establishments  are  for  the  education 
of  only  1,700,000  people,  less  than  an  eleventh  pari  of  the  population  of 
England  alone,  without  Ireland  or  Scotland,  it  leads  to  the  startling  con- 
clusion that  England,  to  supply  her  people  with  a  technical  education  as 
good  as  that  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  should  have  11  en- 
dowed technical  universities,  each  with  49  masters  and  accommodation 
for  4G8  pupils,  or  that  in  all  there  should  be  in  the  technical  universities 
of  England  more  than  5148  technical  students.  That  we  should  have  11 
building-trade  schools  or  colleges  with  26  masters  in  .each,  and  in  each  587 
pupils,  or  on  the  whole  more  than  6457  students.  Of  higher  trade  schools 
there  are  in  Wurtemberg  108  in  89  towns  and  19  villages,  so  that  to  equal 
that,  in  England  there  should  be  higher  trade  schools  established  In  079 
towns  and  201  villages,  making  in  all  1180  schools.  In  these  schools  are 
6453  pupils  under  17  years  old,  and  1811  over  17  years  old,  making  a  total 
cf  8264  pupils.  These  are  taught  by  425  masters.  To  do  as  much  in  Eng- 
land, we  should  have  4675  masters,  teaching  90,904  children. 

To  know  what  the  enormous  sacrifice  is  which  a  nation  must  make 
to  accomplish  this  moral  and  intellectual  revolution,  be  it  known  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  State  amounts  to  28.  Id.  per  inhabitant  1 

Probably  nothing  will  convince  the  English  people  better  of  the  value 
of  such  education  than  to  inspect  for  themselves  the  nature  of  that  educa- 
tion, the  numbers  and  classes  of  people  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
somewhat  in  detail  what  it  all  costs. 

The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  Wurtemberg,  and  will,  I  trust,  enable  the  Eng- 
lishman to  put  a  money  as  well  as  a  social  value  upon  the  systematic 
education  which  I  desire  to  see  given  to  Englishmen  of  every  profession^ 
trade,  and  craft : — 

TaUe  of  the  Syitem  cf  Vmversities,  OoOeges,  and  Schools  for  Technical  Edu. 

cation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
1.  TECHNICAL  UNTVERSITT  IN  STtJTTOARDT. 

This  coneilstccl,  in  the  year  1805-66,  of  a  Mathematical  division,  vith  two  clasBes  and 
one  merchants'  class,  and  a  Technical  division  with  two  trade  schools. 

I.  Teacfirrg: 

20  head-masters,  18  trade  and  assistant-teachers,  4  nnder-masten.  6  nshers,  6, 
pri  vate  teachers—  together,  49. 

II.  Scholars  and  Students: 

A.— In  the  Winter  term  1885-06, 468,  of  whom  103  were  in  the  Mathematical  and  806 
in  the  Technical  divipion.    In  detail  there  were — 

III  the  CI.        CI.     Arch.      Enrfn. 

'^raUo  classes.        I.  II.      Sch.         Sen. 

Natives       .16  66  49        76  66 

Strangers    .       16  6         13        31  SO 

§3 70  61         07  76 47 85*  468 

*  Uoinark.-~Of  the  85  students  of  the  Chemical  school,  81  were  employed  in  tho 
laboratory 


Machinery 

Chem. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

TotaL 

84 

63 

848 

18 

83 

130 
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Of  tho  120  strangerB  there  were  ftom— 

Switzerland,  SO;  An^tria,  19;  Bavaria,  15;  RaMia,  IS;  Baden,  11 ;  Pmssia  and 
Grand  DachV  of  Ilosee,  6;  fSn^land,  5;  Franco  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  8  each ; 
Hamburg,  Holland,  and  Italy,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Java,  9  each ; 
Belgium,  Caba,  the  Electorate  of  Uc!>t(cn,  Hesse  Ilornhnrc:,  Oldenburg. 
Palestria,  Schleewig  Holstein,  Swudcn,  Turkey,  Duchy  of  Waldeck,  each  1. 

According  to  the  vocation  oi  the  Ihthers  there  were  bods  o^ 

Servants  of  the  State  .......     99 


Other  public  ecrvants  .... 

Followers  of  trade,  and  merchants 
Followers  of  ajrriculturo       .... 
Followers  of  other  profe»<iona  (artist0f  docton,  Ac.) 


M 

SOI 
17 
97 


In  the         CI. 

a. 

MercbanU*  CL    I. 

II. 

Inhabitants 

.      .     9             61 

50 

Strangers 

.      .    10               9 

7 

46S 

Tho  average  age  of  scholars  and  students  was,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1866,  ln~ 

The  Herchantd*  Class.  CI.  I.  CI.  II.  Technical  Division. 

16  yrs.  a  m.  17  yrs.  S  m.      18  yrs.  2  m.  20  yrs.  2  m. 

With  regard  to  p  cparatorv  education — 
Of  the  1  '8  i<chc>:ar8  of  the  Mathematical  dirision,  Including  the  merchants^  class, 
there  were  educated— 

At  the  Wurioinherg  real  and  upper  schools  .  .  .    114 

At  humauc  intititutions  (seminaries,  gymnasiums,  lyceums,  &c.)     .     18 
At  other  schools  or  private  institutious  .  .  .  .81 

168 

Of  the  805  students  of  the  Technical  division  there  entered— 

From  the  Mathematical  division  .....     113 

From  ihc  lower  Technical  institutions  (out  of  which  40  were  out 

of  tlio  Mining  schools)  ......       63 

From  the  other  Technical  schools  .....       87 

From  other  iuiititutions  (real  schools,  gymnasiums,  universities)    .       77 
From  practical  professions  (architects,  mechanics,  apothecaries, 

lithographers,  shopkeepers,  officora)  .  .  .  .86 

806 

B. — In  the  Summer  term  of  1806  t^e  whole  number  of  students  and  scholars  was 
B9d,  of  whom  149  were  in  the  Mathematical  and  244  in  the  Technical  division.  In  detail 
there  are — 

Archit.  Engin.      Machinery     Chcm.  mz^^.i 
Sch.      Sch.  Sch.  Sch.     ^°'*** 

60  49  28  89  299 

16  16  18  83  91 

19  78  67  76  65  41  ^*       ~m 

Of  these  94  strangers  there  were  from— 

Austria,  17;  Bavaria,  18*  Switzerland,  9;  Prussia,  8;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen, 
Bussia,  each  7;  Baden,  6;  England,  5:  Saxe-Mciningen.  Waldeck,  North 
America,  France,  Java,  each  2  :  Frankfort,  Oldenburg,  Saxe  Weimar,  Saxe 
Coburg,  Hamburg,  Schleswig  Holstein,  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Brazil,  each  1. 

m.  ExaminaUona. — (Technical  maturity  examinations): 

Announced,  63 ;  admitted,  dS ;  ap-  j  43  from  the  Mathematical  and  9  IVom  the 
peared,61 I        Technical  division. 

-o...^;!  «n  J    89  fh)m  the  Mathematical  and  1  from  the 

Passed,  80       .       .       .       ...       .   -j        Technical  division. 

rv.  Prizta: 
A.— In  tho  Mathematical  divisions  for  peculiarly  satisfactory  pcrfbrmances  In  the 
technical  maturity  examinations,  1  prize. 

B.— In  tho  lochnical  division . 

Arch.  Sch.  Engin.  Sch.  Mach.Sch.  Chem;  Sch.       Total. 
Prize  works  come  in  .    .    4                      8                      1  1  8 

Prizes  awarded  ....    8  1  •••  14 

y  .—OAJUdioM^  Apparaiut^  and  Imtittavnu  of  the  EdablUhwunl^  84. 

YI.— Economy  yf  the  EOtMithmaU: 

In  the  year  1866-66  tho  income  was— 
A  —Tho  r>roper  sources  of  income  of  the  Instiution 
for  fees,  laboratory,  and  substitute  fees 18,500 11.  —  £1,641    18   4 

b.— Addition  ftom  the  State 57,600  fl.  -     4,791    18   4 

Total       .  .    76.000  h.  -  £6.838     C    8 

*  Remark —Of  tho  63  students  in  the  Chemical  school,  85  were  occupied  in  the 
chemical  laboratory. 
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2.  OOLLBOB  FOB  THB  BUIUOINO  TRADES  IN  8TUTT0ABDT. 
ThU  tchool  numbered  in  1886-Ot,  with  flve  clutas  In  eleven  diriBiOBS,— 

I.  IVadkcrc 

18  head-masters,  6  aaalstaDt-mMtors,  and  Snahers,— together  M. 

A.— In  the  Winter  term  186546, 587. 

Among  these  were— 

1.  According  to  position :  678  ordinary,  and  9  extraordinary. 

%  According  to  home :  540  inhabitants,  and  47  strangers. 

Of  the  540  inhabitants,  there  were  76  ttom  Btuttgardt,  ITS  ttom  the  Department 
of  the  Neckar,  87  nom  the  District  of  the  Black  Forest,  110  from  the  Danube 
district,  95  from  the  Taxt  district. 

Of  the  47  strangers.  18  were  from  Switserland ;  Baden,  15 ;  Pnissia,  4 ;  Anstria, 
8 ;  Bavaria,  8 ;  Nassau,  Thuringia,  Hamburg,  Lichtenstein,  each  1. 

8.  Aocordmg  to  their  calling :  475  actual  builders  (amons  whom  833  masons  and 
stone  masons,  and  14-i  carpenters),  61  geometrical,  and  51  of  other  trades  (plaa- 
terors  and  stucco-workers,  decorators,  millers,  farmers,  beer  brewers,  &c.) 

4  According  to  the  proficiency  in  trade  68  overseers,  drawers,  polishers;  315 
assistants,  and  M9  apprentices. 

5.  According  to  their  preparati  ry  education :  From  national  schools,  167 ;  middle 
scbools,  18;  real  scnools  and  school  secretaries,  213;  upper  real  schools,  Ai: 
Latin  schools  and  gymnasiums,  90 ;  t,echnical  schools  and  other  higher  institu- 
tlons,  18. 

8.  According  to  ago :  Between  14  and  17  years,  915;  between  17  and  95  years,  860 ; 
between  35  and  80, 14 ;  over  80,  8. 

Lowest  age  for  admission,  14^  years;  highest, 87}^  years :— Average,  18^ 
years. 

Of  the  587  scholars,  the  school  has  been  visited  by— 

For  the  1st  3nd  8rd  4th  5th  6th       7th        8th        9tb       10th 

time.  time.  time.  time.  time.  time.     time.     time.     time.    time. 

Bonders    ..      168  107  109  74  90  8          1 

Geometricians      81  90  5  9  9  1 

Other  trades  .88  6  9  ...  8 


«••  «••  ••«  ••• 

•••  •••  •«■  at*  •»• 


989         188         116         76         95  4  1 

Miatdimee  ai  the  IMtridaaZ  CUutes, 

I.  Oass  with  a  divisions 76  pnpUa 

II.  "        8       ♦»         990     '• 

in.  "         8       "         187     " 

IV.  "         9       "         119     " 

V.  "         1       "         49     " 

5claB8eB  with  11  divisions.        Total   587     " 

B.— Summer  course,  1806, 115  pupils,  among  whom  there  were— 

67  ordinary,  and  4B  jxtraordinary  pupils. 

109  inhabitants  >mong  whom  were  37  from  Stuttgardt),  and  6  etrangers  (Baden,  4 ; 
Prussia,  1 ;  Hungary,  1.) 

87  guilders  .66  masons  and  stonemasons,  and  81  carpenters).  6  geometricians,  and 
99  other  trades  (mechanics,  locksmiths,  millers,  lithographers,  modellers,  &c.) 

5  overseers,  drawers  and  polishers,  61  assistants,  and  49  apprentices. 

54  from  national  schools,  45  from  real  schools,  5  from  upper  real  schools,  10  from 
Latin  schools  and  gymnaalnms,  1  fh>m  the  Polytechnfcal  school. 

57  of  irom  14  to  17  years,  54  from  18  to  95  years,  8  from  96  to  80  years,  1  over  80  years. 
Lowest  age,  14  years :  highest,  87 :— Average,  18X  years. 

Of  the  115  pupils,  the  school  has  been  visited  by— 

For  the  1st  9nd  8rd  4th             5th            11th 

time.  time.  time.  time.          time.          time 

Builders    ....       11  89                 97  7  9                 1 

Geometricians         .       .        4  3 

Other  workmen      •       .       17   .  8                ...  9 


•••  *••  ••*  ••« 


89  44  97  9  9  1 
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II. 

m. 


AUendanoe  at  ths  Individual  Clcuta. 
L  GUiSfl   ....  ISpapilk 


It 


ScUuwcs  with  . 
C— Both  courses  together,  TOX  pupils. 


SO 


8.     HiaHEB  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  year  1865-M  there  were  in  Wartemberg  tach  schools  in  106  places  (80  towns 
and  19  viUagee),  with  a  total  population  of  444,&6d  souls. 

The  106  Bdhools  are  divided,  according  to  their  Interior  arrangements,  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups: 


1.  Finiftfalng  schools,  with  public  rooms  for  drawing,  in  which  thore  are' 
Sunday  andeveningclassesfor  tradescEiislingen,  Ludwigi^burg,  Gmnnd, 
Hall,  Kavensbur^,  Cain,  Biberach,  Rottenburg,  BUwaLgeu,  Ehingeu, 
Qeis«lingen)     ........ 

%,  Finish  lug  schools,  with  public  rooms  for  drawing,  in  which  there  are 
Sunday  and  evening  classes  for  trades  and  merchants  (Stuttgardt 
Heilbronn,  and  NeuUingen)  ..... 

8.  Finishing  trade  schools,  with  Sunday  and  erening  classes,  without  { 
drawing  rooms  (8T  towns  and  14  villages)  .  .  .  .       f 

4.  Finishing  trade  schools  with  evening  classes,  but  no  Sunday  classes  (8  ) 
towns  and  1  village)   ........) 

6.  Trade  schoolfi  with  Sunday  teaching,  but  no  week-day  classes  (2  towns,) 

6.  Pure  drawing  schools  with  no  fhrthcr  instruction  Oi  towns  and  4  villages) 


re  are) 
t,  Ulm,  S- 


11 


81 


6 

lUS 


The  attendance  of  pupils,  which  in  1S84-65,  in  101  finishing  schools,  was  8100,  rose  in 
1985  Wt,  with  the  same  number  of  schools,  to  8264,  among  whom  6453  were  under,  and 
1811  oyer  seventeen  years  old. 

The  number  of  teachers  was  416  (against  401  before  1864-6B),  so  that  on  an  avenge 
there  is  one  master  to  every  19-20  pupils. 

The  entire  sum  paid  by  the  State  amounts  to  91,948  fl.  91  kr.  (—£1770  6e.  Id.),  or 
9  fl.  84  kr.  (2s.  7d.)  per  head. 

The  subjects  which  most  pupils  attended  were— 

Arithmetic 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mother  ton^e 
Trade  drawing 
General  drawing 
Book-keeping 
Plane  geomictry 

The  schools  most  yisited  were— 

Teachers.       Pupils. 
Stuttgardt   . 
Ulm     . 
.Lndwigsburg 
Ueilbronn    . 
NenHtneen  . 
Biberach 
Freudenstadt 
Sssllngen    . 

The  trade  schools  in  Stuttgardt  bad- 
One  evening  finishing  school,  with  19  masters  and  875  scholars. 
One  Sunday  trade  school  "    99       "  678      '* 

One  merchants' finishing  school"    15       **  149      " 

One  females'  finishing  school     »     6      ••  b8     '* 


1th  61 

1985 

"     91 

657 

"      .9 

246 

"     11 

2(0 

"     IT 

900 

"       8 

201 

"       6 

901 

M     u 

19G 

with     4590  pupils. 

*^       4409 

.4 

«♦       4t68 

11 

'*       9419 

(t 

"       1899     * 

A 

"        1209 

It 

"       1106 

14 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Kirchheim  . 

.    with 

8 

193 

Oelsslingen . 

t» 

6 

145 

Ravensburg 

*« 

7 

149 

Gmnnd 

»t 

6 

180 

Rottenburg . 

»t 

5 

124 

Cain     . 

ti 

6 

116 

Qopplngen  . 

tt 

6 

119 

Hetzingen  . 

tt 

8 

105 

61 
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OBOANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Haying  now  considered  the  general  natare,  number,  attendance,  and 
cost  of  a  national  system  of  schools  in  an  educated  country,  we  should 
very  inadequately  appreciate  the  yalue  of  such  a  system,  unless  we  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  nature  of  each  of  these  classes  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  teaching  organization  wliich  is 
provided. 

The  first  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  number  and  high  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teachers. 

The  second  is,  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  courses  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  tliird  is,  the  extent  of  the  material  organization  for  teaching,  the 
largeness  and  beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  nature  of  the  museums  and 
libraries  which  are  attached  to  them,  and  the  provisions  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  nature  of  workshops,  farms,  hospitals,  and  museums. 

Finally,  the  ^nature,  character,  business,  and  number  of  the  students 
who  attend  these  institutions,  and  their  regularity  and  proficiency,  may 
be  to  some  extent  gathered  from  the  following  Tables : — 

•  a 

TABLES  OP  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Technical  University;  2.  College  for  the  Building  Trades; 
8.  Colleges  op  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  4.  Veterinary  Col- 
lege ;  5.  School  op  Art  Workmen  ;  6.  High  Schools,  or  Academies 
AND  Science  Schools;  7.  Elementary  Government  Schools;  8.  In- 
dustrial Schools. 

Organization  of  the  Natumal  System  of  Technical  Edjieatum, 

1.  technical  university 

The  object  of  this  Bchool  ie  to  cdncato  futnrc  !echnic$. 
The  instruction  given  is  five  courses  of  one  year  each. 

It  is  divided  into  two  branches— tlio  Maihematicaland  tho  Tochnical.    The  tormA 
conaists  of  two,  and  the  latter  of  three  clashes. 

The  Technical  section  is  Bnbdlyidcd  into  four  BChools  :— 

1.  For  architecture. 

3.  For  engineering. 
8.  For  machinery. 

4.  For  technical  chemistry,  with  tho  subdlTlsions— 

(a)  Chemical  manufactures 
(&)  Mince. 


(c)  Pharmacy. 

■e  ii 


(There  is  also  a  parallel  class  devoted  to  preparing  pupils  for  being  merchants.) 

Omdiiiant  of  entranoe  :— 

1.  A  certain  age. 

For  the  ma^Aemafica/ division,  the  pupil  muet  have  attained  his  ICth  year. 

For  the  merelianis*  class,  the  pupil  must  have  attained  his  IGth  year. 

For  the  technical  division,  the  pupil  roust  have  liuishcd  his  ISth  year. 
S.  In  addition,  they  must  have  certificates  of  position,  conduct,  Ac. 
8.  The  necessary  preparatory  knowledge. 
4.  And,  where  under  age,  the  written  permission  of  parents  and  guardians  to  enter 

tho  school. 

Thev  roust  pass  an  examination  in  which,  for  the  nuUTuJiuxUoal  division,  the  following 
knowledge  i*  required— 

(a)  Ali,'cbra  up  to  equations  of  the  3d  degree,  inclusive.    Exercises  in  the  use  of 

logarithms. 
(h)  Ooomotrv  and  stereometry. 
(•;)  Principal  heads  of  plane  trigonometry. 
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(d)  Correspondence  in  the  French  lan£;na)?c,  with  a  proper  translation  of  a  not 

difflcnit  theme  firom  German  into  French. 

(e)  Practice  in  German  Ftyle— an  exercise  of  a  theme  on  a  given  enbject, 
(/)  Knowledge  of  tbe  principal  periuds  acd  events  in  lii^tory. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  political  geography. 

(A)  Practice  m  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing. 

For  entrance  into  tbe  nurcanUU  divibiou,  the  examination  will  include  the  following 
subjects  :— 

(a)  Practice  in  reckoning  fignres,  inclnsive  of  decimal  fractions,  with  regard  to  mer- 
cantile requirements. 

(&)  Familiarity  with  the  French  language,  translation  of  a  not  difficult  theme  fh)m 
German  into  French. 

(c)  Good  German  ptyle— a  theme  on  a  gircn  subject. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  principal  periods  and  events  in  history. 

(«)  Knowledge  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  political  geography. 

In  the  technical  divition  the  pupils  produce  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  schoola 
or  masters  they  have  yisited. 

Thf.  ftft  are — 
A.— In  the  Mathematical  dlvision- 
For  ordinary  pupils       .       60  ft. 
For  extraordinary  pupils      1  fl.  SO  kr. 

B.— In  the  Technical  division — 
For  ordinary  pupils       .       60  fl.       .       (5<.)     a  year. 
For  extraordinary  pupils       1 11. 4S  kr.  (3«.  lid.)  the  half-year,  for  each  lesson  a  week. 

Besides  this,  the  pupils  pay  49  kr.  (1«.  Sd.)  per  half  year  for  servants;  and  if  they 
attend  the  chemical  experiments,  5  fL  (S«.  44.)  for  materials.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
entrance  fee  la  5  fl.  (8s.  4d.) 

There  are  the  following  means  attached  to  the  division  of  practical  Instruction  :— 


(U.  8f.  4d.)    a  year. 

(2«.  8(i.)  the  half-year,  for  each  lesson  a  week. 


The    arrangements     for     modelling    in 

plaster. 
The  mechanical  workshops. 
The  wood  pattern  making. 
The  botanical  garden. 


The  chemical  laboratory. 

The  physical  laboratory. 

The  arrangements  for  mlneraloglcal 
studies. 

The  arrangements  for  constructive  ex- 
periments. 

Staff. — flirads  ctid  Proftuort. 

JXrtdor  qf  the  entire  Insiilttllon.—PToT.  Dr.  Zech. 

Head  of  the  Mathematical  dioision.— rJRoctor  Dr.  v.  Gugler. 

Headi  qf  the  Drade  Schools-^, 

1.  Architectural  school.  I  8.  Of  the  machidbry  school 

2.  Of  the  engineers'  school.  |  4.  Of  the  chemical  school. 

There  are  S4  head  masters,  inclnding  those  named  above :  0  under  masters,  11  assist- 
ants, 7  private  tutors. 

Olderpersons  not  wishing  to  attend  regularly  as  students,  are  admitted  as  "  listeners.'* 
They  pay  8  fl.  the  half-year,  for  one  lesson  a  week;  for  two  lessons  a  week,  Ofl.  (10s.); 
for  each  fhrther  lesson,  3  fl.  more  per  half-year. 

CLASSES.— A.— MATHEMATICAL  OIYIBXON. 

First  CXau, 

f  Recapitulation  of  plane  trigonometry,  general 
explanation  of  muctions  of  the  foundation 
hrs.  1  of  the  rlght-anglp  co-ordinate  system,  poly- 
tonometry,  spherical  trigonometry. 

Algebra,  logarithms,  geometrical  progression, 
permutation,  combination,  interpolation,  &c. 

Co-ordinate  system,  transformation  of  co-ordi- 
nates, lines  of  the  1st  and  2d  order,  exercises. 

Exercises  on  lines  and  planes,  polygons,  broken 
lines,  planes  and  broken  surfaces. 

Copying  plans  In  original  and  reduced  elze, 
elevation,  maps,  with  horizontals,  &c. 


8  hrs. 


Piano  and  spherical  trigonometry. 
In  ^vlnter,  6  hrs. ;  repetition,  2 

Lower  analysis, 

4  hrs. ;  repetition,  2  hrs. 
Analytical  );>lane  geometry. 

In  summer,  6  hrs. ;  repetition. 
Descriptive  geometry,  I. 

In  summer,  6  hrs. :  repetition,  2  hrs. 
Flan  and  terrain  drawing. 

2  hours. 
Free-hand  drawing. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  4  hours. 
German  language. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hours. 
French  language. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  4  boars. 
Engllcih  language. 

In  2  dlnslons ;  each  2  hours. 
Geography. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hoars. 
History. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hoars« 


t 


Figures  fh>m  casts  in  outline. 

Grammar,  stylo,  poetry,  explanation  of  indi- 
vidual poems  and  classical  works. 


j  Mathematics  and  physical  geography,  the  prin- 
)     cipal  countries,  with  regard  to  their  history. 

•<  General  history,  ancient  history. 


866 
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(DifferentUil  calcalnK,  AmdAmental  ftmetlont. 
maxima  and  minima,  Ac,  &c. 
Plane  and  right  Unes«  aurfaces  of  the  second 

order,  tomlng  and  licht  planes. 
Sections  of  corved  sonkccs,  Ac,  application 
of  shadows  and  perspective. 
1  EncyclopKdicai  review  of  plane  geognosy, 
■<     right-anKle  co-ordinates,  and   geometrical 
(     leTclling. 
Elements  of  mechanics,  solid  &  floating  bodies. 


Higher  analysis,  I. 

4 hours;  repetition, 2 honrt. 
Analytical  geometry  of  space. 

In  winter,  4  hrs. ;  repetition,  8  hrs. 
Descriptive  geometry. 

4  hours. 

Practical  geometry. 
In  winter,  4  hours. 

General  mechanics.    0  honre. 

General  physics.    In  winter,  4  honn. 

Drawing  of  baildlngs.  (Geometrical  representations  of  architectural 

In  winter,  4  hrs. ;  in  summer,  8  hrs.   (     ottjects,  lecturea  on  shadow  drawing. 
Free-hand  drawing. 

In  winter,  4  hr». ;  in  summer.  2  hrs. 
Review  of  German  litoraiurc.   1  hour. 
French  language. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hours. 
English  language. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hours. 
History.   2  hours.  Ublversal  history,  middle  ages  and  modem. 


Counting  house.    6  hours. 


Mercantile  arithmetic    4  hours. 


Mercantile  geography.    8  hours. 


Ger  nan  language,  3  hours. 

!•  leuch  language,  4  hours. 

£i)£rl{«h  laoguage,  4  hours. 

Italian  laogaage,  6  hours. 

French  correspondence,  S  hours. 

English  and  Italian  corresi>ondenc6,  S 

hours. 
Introduction  to  t^e  laws  of  exchange,  1 

hour. 
Free-hand  drawing,  %  hours. 
Religion,  Ihour. 

Gymnaf>tics  for  the  whole  mathematical 
division,  %  hou^a  week. 


Mercantne  CUui. 

'Introduction  to  eommerco,  various  kinds  of 
trades,  various  manners  of  bookkceping,con- 
dttct  of  an  imaginary  business,  various Idnds 
of  **  conto  **  carrmcies. 

Calculation  of  values ;  interest,  compound  and 
simple;  exchange,  &c.,  Ac. 

DependoBce  of  productiveness  on  longitude 
and  latitude,  on  elevation  over  the  pea,  on 
mountains  snd  directions  of  rivers.  Europe 
and  the  Colonics.  Lands,  with  regard  to 
merchandise  and  commerce. 


In  common  with  the  mathematical  claM 


B.-— TBOHHicAii  Drvisior. 
1.  MatktmaUct  and  Jkekaaiict. 


Trigonometry  and  lower   analysis,  4 

liours. 
Higher  analy&is,  L 

In  winter,  4  hours. 
Higher  analysis,  II.,  %  hours 
Analytical  geometry. 

In  winter,  4  hours. 
Newer  geometry. 

In  summer. 
Descriptive  geometry,  4  hoimr 
Practical  geometry. 
Method  of  least  squares. 

In  winter,  8  hours. 
Analytical  mechanics,  4  honn. 
Engineers*  medianics 


Differential  oompftrisons,  deelded  lnt^gn]B»&e. 


Applied  to  shadow-drawing  and  perspectlTO. 


S.  ITaimralBitUir^, 


Zoology. 

In  winter,  4  hours. 

Anthropology. 

In  winter,  %  hours. 
Botany. 

In  summer,  4  hours. 
Medicinal  pharmaceutical  botany. 

In  summer,  8  hours. 
Knowledge  of  plants. 

In  wlEter,  4  hours 


tTnivcrsal  systematic  zoology,  with  regard  to 
<       comparative  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  agri- 
culture. 
Knowledge  of  the  cooatniction  of  tho  human 
body. 


UnWersal  and  special  botany. 


■Natural  families  of  plants. 
With  regard  to  their  medicinal  qualities. 
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Anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 

In  winter,  8  liourB. 
Ubo  of  plants. 

In  bummer,  ono  afternoon. 
tJra  of  tbo  microscope,  one  aftomoon. 
Mineralogy. 

Id  wmicr,  4  hoars ;  repetition,  th»» 
Crystallo&rropby.  jThe   chemical  and   physical  propertios  of 

In  winter,  9  boars  lecture.  (        crystals. 

Geognosy. 

In  samroer,  4  haan^  with  exercisee. 
Petroloffy,  4  hoofS. 
PhyeicaTpractlce,  two  afternoons. 
General  and  technical  chemistry,  6  hrs. 

Chcmlcl  p«ctice. » to  IJ.  \  '^tm"  uHiftSJS^  '  "  *'  """""« 

The  lectnre  Is  for  those  who  are  not  going  iilto 
chemistry  as  a  profession,  bat  onlyln  so 
fiir  as  it  concerns  their  indlTidaal  pro- 
fessions. 


Chemistry  for  builders. 

In  winter.  4  hrs.*.  In  lamaier,  S  bn. 


^T^ni^:f)^-inmmn^,8^.\'i''^'»*^'""^'^'"''''»*^*^y^ 


The  modem  iheorles  of  chemistry. 
In  winter,  t  hoars 


8i  lk^not$gv. 


Chemical  technology.  j  Bamtng  materials,  lighting  and  Are,  stareb  and 

In  winter,  8  Urs.;  in  sommar,  4  hrs.   |        sagar,  vinegar,  Ac. 
Chemical  technology  in  practice,  0  hrs., 

private. 

ITbe  metals  most  necessary  to  technics,  their 
woricing;  wood;  visits  to  working  estab- 
lishments. 
Preparation,  baming  materials,  transmissioo 
of  heat,  hearths,  chimneys,  ventilation. 

4.  Mackinerjf. 


Preparatory  coorse,  8  hoars. 


(For  those  who  have  worked  in  the  shops,  bat 
do  not  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
attend  the  other  classes.  Repetition  of 
lower  mathematics,  elements  or  analytical 
geometry,differential  and  integnU  ealcolos, 
mechanics. 


Lecture,  4  hours. 
Construction,  0  hoars. 


Constrnction  of  macbinexy,  I. 

(a)  Lecture,  5  hours.  j  Adhesiveness  of  materials,  elements  of  ma- 

(6)  Exorcises  in  construction,  6 hrs.     (        chluery,  water-wheels. 

Construction  of  machinery,  II. 

^''{hS^An^'^^^'^  ''^^  ^^'    i  St«ttOB«7  "team  engines  and  steam  ketUes, 
(VoSistraSfou,  6  hours.  ]       locomotives  and  marine  engines. 

Construction  of  machinery,  IIL 

f  Designs  for  entire  works  (workshops),  pomps 
and  all  the  apparatus  for  works  witn  steam 
and  water  power, with  heating  and  lighting, 
disp.  of  machines. 

Machinery  for  englneerfl  ?  lectarejlhrs.  "Application  of  steam  and  water  power. 

i Machinery  for  raising  heavy  bodies,  machines 
for  working  by  water  and  air,  locomotives 
and  railways. 
Caknlattonsofcoat 

Practical  geovnetiy.  j  Instni.  fbr  nieasariiig  angles,  plane  triangalat- 

In  winter,  3  hours  lecture.  1        io<;,irigononietrlcand  barometric  levelling. 

Practical  geometry.  ( Practice  at  measuring  and  distance  tables,  and 

In  summer  one  afternoon  for  eaefaK        the  theodolite,  trigonometrio  elevations, 
division.  (       Sxcnrslons  of  Iburteen  days. 

Bnglneers*  mechanics,  S  hoars  lecture; 
4~  6  hours  practice. 
tui»*.«  «««.«A  J  Blastielty  and  strength  of  bnflding  materials. 

Winter  course.  ^       beams,  ceilings,T»mttiesses. 

(Statics  and  dynamics  of  liouid  and  gaseous 
Bummer  coarse.  •<        bodies,  with  regard  to  tno  practical  work 

(       of  an  engineer. 
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Brld?o  bnildlnj?,  I.  ) 

Gx  summer,  4  hoars  lecture ;  4  hoiirs  v Stone  constractlonB,  especially  stone  bridges. 
pracrlcc.  ) 

Bridge  buildinsc,  TT.  (Wooden  and  iron  bridges,  foundations,  mode 

0  hoars  leciuro  *  6  hoars  practice.       f        of  botlding. 

Fonts  et  cliaussees,  and   railway  con-' 


tttnictlon. 

In  winter,  8  hours  lecture ;  4— 6 hours 


Mills,    fountains,    &c.,    railways,     stations, 


nractlcp  '  bridges,  carriages,  barriers,  signals,  tele 

111  summer  4  hours  lecture ;  la  hours  8^^^  stations,  and  telegraphs, 

practice.  j 

Tracing  and  (-'earth  calculation"?} 
In  summer,  2  hours. 

6.  Architeottane, 


Building  materials.  (  Physical  properties  of  mineral  and  vegetable 

In  summer.  4  hours.  f       building  materials,  Ac,  &c, 

''°TZi°fe?t?re""terJ-pr.cUc,.      \  ^*»^  "<•  "ood  bullOlng.. 

*^ThTu'Xt™r  4  h§S' "practice.       \  1"°  construction,  and  pnMogether  DaUdlnR.. 
Higher  architecture,  3  hours  lecture ;  4  I  Public  and  private  buildings,  designs  and 

hours  practice.  f       planr,  &c. 

Calculation  of  building  costs. 

In  summer,  £  hours. 

"'"Sr.^'Ljh*"'"""  *^  *°^  ^^  *  f  Ancient,  middle  ag«,«ndren.l.««i«e. 
Practice  to  U..." above  a  and  n.). »  hr..     ^^P^Al^T^^dS^Sfo  tte'rlall"^  ^°^ 

'^TJ;'iS"u*rf"™'-  }  A.  a  p«,p«atlan  to  deelgnlns. 

Deeisn^s  (I.  and  II.)  - 

Two  successive  courses,  one  with  4 
hrs.,  the  higher  with  8  hrs. 
A^t..»t»  ».>.H.na<.»it..i  /T  on.i  TT  \  fA.  subject  is  given  to  the  student  to  finish  in 

^^%^^^^I',!^S^?}}^2^r:^J!i}^..y.  I        onoday,whichisjadgedbyallthearchltec. 

Two  successive  courses,  each  with  S  j        ^^^^^    t^chera,  and  discussed  with  the 

iio'^"-  [       pupils. 

Drawing;  and  ModtUi»ig. 
^"tn  wiiite'"  h&.  in  .ommor.  «  hra- |-'"S°.~A'SS,'"S:.'""^P''  ^''"S'  ^  °'"«°« 


w^ith  excursion. 

Ornamental  drawing  and  modelling. 
In  throe  divisions,  each  with  6-1  hrs. 


and  shadows. 

Drawing  of  ornaments  from  clay  and  plaster, 
designs  for  ornaments,  casts  done  by  the 
Btudouts  in  day  or  plaster  fh)m  their  own 
or  others^  designs. 


Special  drawing  classes  for  engineers, 
mechanics  and  architects. 

Oenertd  SuXoecU. 

History  of  the  ISth  and  19th  centuries,  .       .       .  S  hours,       ^ 

History  of  the  last  twelve  vears      ....  1  hour. 

History  of  art  in  the  middle  ages    .       In  winter  4  hours. 

Durer  and  Holbein      .       .       .       .In  summer  8  hours. 

Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo    .  In  winter  %  hours. 

Explanation  of  the  worlcs  of  art  in  the  State  col- 
lection        up  to  6  hours. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and   (ier- 

mans In  winter  t  hours,  private. 

History  of  modem  German  poetry .       In  winter  %—^  hours. 

Principles  of  esthetics  (or  Imowledge  of  the 

bcautmil) In  winter  8  hours. 

Agriculture  and  husbandry 8  hours. 

Trades:—     ......  .       .  8  hours. 

Borrowing  money  for  founding  a  factory— 
by  advances,  shares,  companies,  &c.  In- 
terest on  capital,  premiums,  dividends. 
Profit  and  loss,  &c.,  &c. 

Laws  of  property 8  hoars. 

Grammar  of  the  middle  ages 8  hours,  private. 

Modem  German  grammar 8  hours,     " 

Poetry S  hours,     " 

French  language  and  llteratare       ....  4  hours. 

English  language  and  literature      ....  8  hours. 

Shakespeare^  s  dramas 1  hour,  private. 

Italian— with  the  mercantile  class  ....  5  hours. 

Gymnastics         .       • S  hours. 

Fencing       •      «       .«••»..  private. 
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Wark^Upt* 
Modelling  of  machinery  and  engineering  objects.   Both  worluhops  are  open  all  day. 

PLAN  OF  STUDY. 

The  plan  of  oindv  for  the  mathematical  division  is  given  above.  ^ 

In  the  technical  division  tho  choice  of  lectures  la  left  free  to  the  stndents.    A  plan 
of  study  is  bore  given  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  subjects  which  are  most  necessary  for  each 

Erofesaion,  the  time  which  the  student  has  to  devote  to  it,  and  the  proficiency  or  position 
e  desires  to  obtain  in  It 

A.—ArekUedural  SchcoL 

Fbnt  year.— Chemistry  for  technlc  bnllden ;  minemlc«y  andgeognosy ;  practical  geometry, 
with  practice ;  en^neeringmcclian^s,  with  practice;  building  construc- 
tion, l.^  with  practice ;  history  of  art ;  free-hand  and  ornamental  drawing. 

Second  year.— Building  construction,  II.,  wltti  practice ;  building  construction,  I.,  wiui 
practice ;  deriigns,  L :  perspective,  I. ;  frae-liand  and  ornamental  drawing. 

^nrd  yrar.— High  architecture,  with  practice :  history  of  building,  II.,  with  practice : 
comparative  building  forms ;  designs.  A.;  perspective,  II. ;  free-hand  and 
ornamental  drawing. 
Pnplls  who  wish  to  go  fhrther,  and  become  hieher  architects,  decorators,  Ac.,  have 

a  special  fourth  yearns  course  laid  out  for  them  by  tnclr  master,  which  will  be  regulated 

according  to  their  special  talents,  the  advance  they  have  made,  Ac 

B.>-£^fieers'  School, 

PirU  yeorw— Chemistry  for  technlc  builders ;  mineralogy  and  geognosy ;  practical  geome- 
try ;  engineering  mechanics ;  construction  of  bridges,  with  pracUce ;  build- 
ing construction,  I.,  with  practice. 

Second  year.— Bridges,  II.,  with  practice ;  ouilding  construction,  n.,  with  practice ;  con- 
struction of  mschinery  for  engineers ;  practice  in  the  construction  of 
machlnerv ;  bnllding  history.  I. ;  free-hand  drawing. 

Third  year.— Bridge  building.  III.,  ponts  et  cnaussces,  railways,  with  practice ;  surveying 
and  calculations  of  earth  works ;  history  of  building,  IL,  with  practice. 

C— JTacMfwry  SehotiL 

JRrsf year.— Chemistry fo:  technical  bnilders;  engineering  mechanics;  construction  of 
machmcry,  with  practice ;  free  hand  drawing ;  mechanical  workshops. 

iSbooiul  year.— Construction  of  machinery,  U.,  with  practice ;  mechanical  ard  chemical 
technology  *  brld^  buifdtng,  II. ;  heat. 

Third  year.— Construction  of  machinery.  III.,  with  practice ;  ponts  et  chanssees ;  building, 
II. ;  agriculture  (political  economy). 

D.—Chemtcad  School, 

1.  For  technical  chemists  and  teachers  of  chemistry:— 
FSret  year.— Physics  for  chemists ;  general  and  technical  chemistry ;  analytical  chemistry ; 

mineralo^;  construction  of  buildings. 
Aeofid year.— Analytical  chemistry;  chemical  practice;  chemical  technology;  practical 

physics;  practical  mineralogy ;  popular  mechanics. 
2%>rti  year '—Chemical  practice ;  chemical  technology ;  laws  of  property. 

9.  For  miners:— 
Kni  year.— Physics  for  chemists ;  universal  and  technical  chemtstiy ;  mineralogy ; 

machinery.  I.,  with  practice ;  constmction  of  buildings.  I.,  with  practice. 
&aoiKi  year.— Analytical  chemistry;  chemical,  physical,  and   mlncralogical  practice; 

machinery,  II.,  with  practice ;  neat. 
Third  year.^-Chemlcal  practice:  chemical  technology;  machinery.  III.,  with  practice; 

farming  and  husbandry  (political  economy);  laws  of  right  and  possession. 

8.  For  apothecaries.    (It  is  a  two  years*  course,  but  if  the  pupil  has  made  sulBcient 

progress,  he  can  pass  in  one  or  one  and  a  half  years)  :— 
Itnt  year.— Physics  for  chemists  ;  universal  and  technical  chemistry ;   knowledge  of 

medicine;  soology;  general  botany:  medicinal  properties  of  plants; 

mineralogy;  chemical  and  mlcroscdplc  practice. 
Aoond  year.— Analytical  chemistry;  chemical  and  mlneraloglcal  practice;  pharmaceutical 

botany:  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants;  microscopic  pharma- 

ceutlou  practice. 

U.-COLLBGE  FOB  THB  BXHLDING  TBABBS. 

L  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  technically  for  the  following  trades  :— 

1.  Future  meuter  buOdert  (masons,  stonemasons  and  carpenters). 
•    9.  Lower  teehnieal  huiUUrt  (upper  bnllding  masters,  public  building  and  foundation 
builders,  and  constructors  of  roservo&s). 

24 


1.  Have  attained  a  certain 
age. 
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S.  Lowr toaUr-toorks and millbuilden. 
4.  Oeom^terg  of  tfi^ first  and  second  class. 

Besides  thcse^  individual  classes  can  be. attended  by-- 
Plasterers,  tilers,  roofers, 
Lower  mechanics,  glaziers,  tamers, 
Decorators,  ornamental  sculptors,  modellera, 
Ennrravers.  frold  and  silver  woricera. 
Gardeners  and  husbandmen,  Ac. 
The  classes  go  on  the  whole  year  round,  and  the  course  consista  of  five  half-years, 
and  these  can  be  taken  either  all  in  winter,  all  in  summer  half-years,  or  partly  f  n 
winter  and  partly  in  summer. 
The  puplU  are  of  two  kinds— ordinary  and  extraordinarjf,    Tlie  first  are  such  as  devote 
tneir  whole  time  to  the  school ;  and  the  second  such  as  attend  other  schools, 
studios,  &c..  In  addition. 

n.  OondUions  of  Admission: — 

In  order  to  be  admitted  into  school  the  pupils  must— 

(a)  For  the  1st  class  at  least  14  years. 

(b)  For  the  3d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  classes  respectively, 
15, 16,  17  and  18  years,  to  which  exceptions  are 
sometimes  made. 

3.  A  certificate  of  good  conduct. 

8.  The  certificate  of  the  necessary  preparatory  knowledge  (for  which  they  must 

pass  an  cntraoco  examination). 
.4.  In  cases  of  minorltv  a  certificate  of  the  permlsBion  of  parenta  or  guardians 

to  enter  the  institution. 

m.  IHcisUms:^ 

The  school  is  subdivided  into  tbree  departments — 

1.  AhuMing school. 

2.  A  gtofokftry  schoci, 

8.  A  school  for  drainage  and  wiUrwarkt, 

lY.  Staff.— Head :  Oberbaumeister  v.  Egle ;  AsBistant  Head :  Profestfor  Haberle. 

Professors  and  head  masters : 

For  the  building  trades 8  professors. 

*"    practical  geometry  and  pure  mathematics     ....  2  ** 

**    mathematics  and  natural  history  4  " 

'*    free-hand  and  ornamental  drawing        .....  2  " 

**    general  education  8  ** 

Other  teachers:  — For  religion,  for  nonts  et  chaussees,  for  lan- 
guages, for  caligraphy,  &c.,  &c.,  ac.  6  masters. 

Assistant  teachers  .       .  S       ** 

PLAN  OP  mSTBUCTION. 

Fira  CZoM.— With  two  parallel  divisions. 

Destined  for  sucb  pupils  as  have  only  attended  the  national  schools,  or  who,  having 
>MB  at  a  higher  school,  were  yet  not  found  competent  to  enter  the  second  class. 

German  language    .       .  8  hours  a  week. 

French      ....  4  " 

History  and  geography    .  4 

Caligraphy        .       .       .6 

Aritnmetic        ...  6  **  (Vulgar  and  decimal  fhtctions,  compound 

and  simple  interest,  &c.) 
Elementary  geometry      .  6  **  (Plane  ceometry.) 

Free-hand  drawing         .6  **  (Plain  lines,  simple  leaf  and  contour  lines.) 

Geometrical  drawmg     .  6  **  (Geometrical  construction  and  decoration.) 

Sitmi  C7a«f.~Three  parallel  divifiiona. 

.German  language  .      .  0  taoaie  a  week.  (Contlnoation  of  the  former  class.) 
French  ...  2 


u 


Caligraphy       ...  8  **  (Plan  drawing.) 

Geometry  and  stereo- 18  **  (Continuation  and    completion  of  plane 

metry         .       .    )  geometry,  geometry  of  space  and  cubic 

contents.) 
Algebra  .       .         8  **  (Powers,  roots,  losirithms,  comparisons  of 

1st  and  2d  gnMe.) 
Plan  drawing  .       .  8  *• 

Ornamental  orawing         6  "  (Simple  drawing  in  color  and  from  plaster  J 

Third  n<M<.— Three  parallel  divisions. 

Natural  history      .         6  hours  a  week  (Weight  and  motion  of  water  and  bodiei 

heat,  &c.) 
Representative  geometry  8  *t 
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TiijifODoinetry 
Practical  eeometry 
Plan  drawiDg  . 

OmamenUl  drawing 

Balldlng  . 
Conatractlon  . 

HedumiG* 


3  boon  a  week. 
6  " 

6 


It 


6 


i« 


•« 


(Complicated    architectoxal    detaila^win- 

dows,  portalp,  Jtc.) 
(Chalk  ana  pencil  drawlnn  in  oatUneand 

shaded  from  planter  modeld.) 

(Fonn  and  deoorative  stone  work,  comicea, 

windows,  entrances.  Jtc.) 
(BalldiDg  in  stone,  walN  in  brick  and  stone, 

brick  and  tile  boildinsr.) 


Hmrth  CfoM.— Two  parallel  divisions. 


Applied  representatiye  \  ^ 

geometry        .        j " 

Plan  drawing        ,  6 

Ornamental  drawins      4 
ILnowledf^e  of  baildmg )  2 
materials  ) 

BoUdlng        .       .  6 


Constnxction  of  build- )  6 

Ings 
Bailders        .       .        '4 


1  of  build- ) 
Heating  apparatua 


Building  style     .  4 

Ornamental  modelling,  4 
Building  construction,  4 
Designs  of  bnildingB  .9 


8  hooii  a  week  (Continuous  lespons  on  stabllitT  applicable 

to  beams  and  rafters,  stability  and  ma- 
chineiT  with  regard  to  the  requirementa 
of  technical  bullderti.) 

(Applied  to  stone  earring,  shadows,  Ac.) 

(Drawing  in  outline  of  whole  fhtcadee,  and 
designs  in  renaissance  i>ty]e.) 

(ContlDoation  of  drawings  In  the  third  class.) 

(Properties  of  various  building  materials, 
and  their  adaptation  for  different  pur* 
poses.) 

(Decoration  of  buildings  and  dwelling 
houses,  size  and  disposition  of  space, 
&c.,  &c.) 

(Wooden  posts,  scaffoldings,  beams,  joints, 
and  BUf  penMons,  locks  and  roofs,  Ac.) 

(Instrnctioni*  for  master  builders,  tools  and 
InHtruments,  fiencral  mles,  Ac  ) 

(Chemical  constitution  and  heating  power 
of  burning  msterials.  temperature  of 
burning,  fengtb  of  chimneys,  drawing 
power,  calculation  of  sizes  and  construc- 
tion, roasting  and  flre-room  grates,  Ac, 
baking  arrangements.) 

(Sketch  of  architectural  history,— Greek  and 
Koman  styles,  sketches.) 


6 


«» 


II 
II 


II 

II 
II 


II 


Building  styles 


.  4 


Ponts  et  chauBsees     .  4 
Calculations  of  build- 1  4 

ing  costs      .        f 
Agricultural  buildings,  8 

Mathematical  practice,  4 


Itflh  Cfa«t.~Diyision  A. 

hours  a  week  (Modelling  in  plaster  and  clay,  generally  after 

drawings  made  by  the  pupils :  casting.) 
(More  complex  roofs,  snf*pended,  &c.,  with 
iron  applications ;  carpentry  and  glazing.) 

(Designs  for  simple  count  17  and  town 
houses,  parsonages.  Ac.  Ac.  In  sections, 
ground  plans  and  elevations.) 

(Old  Saxon  style,  Roman  and  Gothic  renais- 
sance, sketches  and  desiKus  in  each  style.) 

(Koads,  wooden  and  iron  bridges.) 

(Estimates  for  materials  and  workmen,  cal- 
culation for  contracts  ) 

(Arrangement  of  space,  orgsniaaition  of  store- 
rooms, bams,  out-houses,  stables,  Ac) 

(Repetition  of  elementary  mathematics,  with 
exercises.) 


M 


II 


U 


II 
II 


II 


It 


Division  B. 

Designs  for  bnildings,  10  hours  a  week  (Designs  for  large  schoolhouses,  business  and 

dwelling  houses  on  a  limited  space,  hos- 
pitals, Ac.) 
(Roofs,  staircases,  beams,  and  ceilings,  to  be 
drawn  in  large  and  minute  detail) 


14 


II 

II 
II 


Designs  for  parts  of  )  6 
buildings  .       .   f 

Repetition  of  mathe- 
matics, physics, 
andmecoanics  .     6 

Exercises  on  build- 
ing materials    .      8 

Book-keeping        .      1 

Gbomstbical  School  (for  Advanced  Pupils). 

^^^Uon^*^^^""*™^" }  ^  ^^°"  weekly  (Solution  of  problems  by  constnicticA.) 
Algebra  applied  to  ge- )  0 

ometiy  and  stere-  V 

ometry        .       .   ) 
German  exercises    .     8 


«( 


(Solution  of  geometrical  and  stereometrical 


geo 
I  oy 


proUems  oy  calculation.) 


II 
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4Mcf(U  CUtuetfor  €feometert. 
^^^SSj^^^^.  ^  \  ®  ^®**"  weekly  (As  In  the  third  cUes  of  the  bnflding  echool.) 

^**?M"f  ^^^T  ^^^r  }  ^  "  ^^  *°  ^®  ^^  ^f ■  **^  ^®  bnlldlnir  school.) 

~  ■  -  *«  (Ck>mmon      trifooometry,      polyj^nometrv, 

tiansfomiAuoii  of   rectangiuar  co-orai< 


Trigonometry  «  6 


PlandrawlniE  .       .     4  ** 


nates.) 


PopnlarbnlIdln{irand)8  **  (Building,  measuring,  Ac) 

plan  drawing    .    f 


Practical  gcomclry— 
""rem  the  6th  N< 
May,  S8  hoars  weekly ;  Mathematical  practice,  14  hoars  weeldy. 

Othbk  Instbuctioit. 


From  the  6th  Nov.  to  15th  March,  0  hoars  weekly;  fh>m  the  18th  March  to  let 


Machine  drawing     .  8  hoars  weekly  (Curves  and  angular  constructions,  drawings 

of  parts  of  machines.) 
Entrance  Fees. 
For  participation  in  one  class  daring  the  whole  coarse : — 

(a)  In  the  building  school.  IS  florins  —  11. 

(b)  In  the  building  school  (on  account  of  greater  length  of  course),  16 

florins  <^  12.  Us.  Bd. 
In  cases  where  a  pupil  is  declared  by  the  community  to  be  utterly  without  means, 
and  can  show  a  certincatc  of  industry  and  good  behavior,  he  is  admitted  without  pay- 
meat,  or  on  part  payment  only  of  the  fees. 

m.— COLLBOB  OF  AQBICfULTURE  AND  FORBSTBY. 

I.  Thb  iNsnruTioN  m  Hohenhbim. 

A.—AgricuUwre  and  Ibrettry  Academy,  • 

This  numbered  In  the  year  1866-66  :— 
I.  l^aeken'  pUxcu:— 

10  regular  professors  (including  the  Director) ;  6  onder-masters  ;  3  ushers ; 
and  8  assistants  —  31. 

U.—StudenU:— 

A.— In  the  Winter  term  186S-66, 138 ;  of  whom  61  were  of  the  country,  and 
63 strangers.    These  studied: 

Agriculture.  Forestry.  Total. 

InhabitanU    .       .    34  87  61 

Strangers        .       .    60  3  63 

84  80  138 

Of  the  63  strangers,  41  were  from  other  German  places :  namely,  Austria,  16 ;  Prus- 
sia, 0;  Bavaria,  5 ;  uolstein,  4 ;  Baden  and  Hamburg,  each  8;  Ue^sen.  Homburg,  and 
Lnbec,  each  1.  31  came  ft-om  other  countries;  as,  Russia,  11 ;  Switzerland, 3 ;  Bngland 
and  Norway,  each  3 ;  Portugal  and  Brazil,  each  1. 

B.— In  the  Summer  term  1866, 108:  of  whom  56  were  inhabitants,  and  63 
strangers.    These  studied : 

Agriculture.  Forestry.  Total. 

Inhabitants    .       .    18  88  56 

Stranger!       .       .    60  .  3  53 

68  40  106 

Of  the  63  strangers.  83  were  Germans ;  namely,  Austria  sent  10:  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
and  Baden,  each 4;  Hoisteln,  8;  Hamburg,  3;  Frankfort,  Lubec,  uanover,  Saxony, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Knrhe^sen,  each  1.  And  from  other  countries  came  10 ;  Russia  sent 
11 ;  Switzerland,  4;  Bngland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  each  1. 

HL— Students  Exeunimt  were  made  (besides  smaller  ones)  during  the  Summer  term 
of  1806,  to: 

One  Agricultural,  to  the  Rechbergan  seats,  the  Alb,  and  several  estates  in 
Upper  Swabia.  * 

One  Forestry,  in  the  hunting  district  Dankoltsweller,  the  Forest  of  Bllwan- 
gen. 

TV.'-DUIineUen  qf  SbutenU ;— 

Husbandmen.  Foresters.  Total. 

By  prizes    ....     1  (stranger)  8  (Inhab )  4 

By  public  commendation  .     1  (stranger)  1  (Inhab.)  8 

3  (strangers)  4  (inhab.)  6 

v.— CbBeoeiofw,  ApparaltUf  catd  Autittitiom  qfOu  ^onfesiy— together  18. 
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On  the  Ist  of  October,  the  nnmber  of  scholars  was  85. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  9  left  the  establishment,  of  whom  4  went  to  apsi't 
their  Ikther  in  his  farms,  8  became  stewards  In  the  country,  and  2  stewards  of  projects 
abroad. 

The  head -master  tancht  fleld-measnring  and  botanizing  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  not 
counting  464honrf>,  of  which  118  were  devoted  to  agricalturc ;  f&rming,  81 ;  geometry  and 
stereometry,  58;  German  language,  exercises,  &c.,  48;  mental  arithmetic,  89;  accounts, 
38 ;  physics,  84 :  and  drawing,  46. 

The  medicu  professor  of  the  academy  gave  87  hoars  lessons  of  instruction  in  veteri- 
nary surgery. 

Excursions  of  four  days  were  made,  with  the  older  classes,  to  Baden  and  Strasburg, 
besides  which  there  were  several  minor  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 

C^ThA  OardaUnff  SthooL 

Five  pupils  were  entered  on  the  16th  October,  1865,  of  whom,  at  the  end  of  one  school 

Sear.  1  remained  for  fhrther  instruction  in  Hohenheim,  1  was  dismissed  on  account  of 
Iness,  1  emigrated  to  America,  and  8  obtained  situations  as  gardeners. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  two  gardeners  of  the  institution  occupied  880  hours,  of 
which  45  were  devoted  to  botany,  10  to  fruit  trees,  Amita,  and  the  knowledge  of  i'])ccial 
plants,  16  to  repetitions,  and  86  to  drawing.  The  remaining  lessons  they  share  with  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  for  fitmdng. 

ly.—l^pedal  Agricultural  Cbunet. 

1.  The  courses  for  meadow-land,  and  draining,  and  marking  boundaries,  could  not  be 
slven  on  account  of  the  non-attendance  of  pupUs. 

8.  Nine  attended  the  sheep  course. 

8.  The  firult- tree  course,  in  two  divisions,  was  attended  by  89  pupils.  Seven  ftam 
the  Neckar  district,  10  ttom  the  district  of  the  Black  Forest,  8  from  the  Tuxt  dis- 
trict, and  10  from  the  district  of  the  Danube. 

4.  The  agricultural  coarse  for  national  school  teachers  was  attended  by  19  teachers. 

H.—Adviee  on  Agriadtwrml  MaUert 
was  asked ;  about  malt  kilns ;  on  hop-drying  kilns ;  and  on  the  cultivation  of  lupines. 

3.  FABMma  SCHOOLS  IN  BLLWAITOEN,  OCHBBNHAUBBN,  A17D  KIRGHBBBG. 

These  are  adapted  for  18  pupils,  with  a  three  years'  course— so  that  each  establish- 
ment has  4  pupils.  , 

Excursions  were  made  by  the  papils  with  the  director  or  another  master : 
5  In  EUwangen  ;  2  in  Ochsenhausen ;  8  In  Klrchberg. 

The  State  domains  on  which  these  Ikrming  schools  are  built,  comprise : 

In  EUwangen 894^  miles. 

In  Ochsenhausen        .       .              ...       414^  miles: 
In  Klrchberg 563^  miles. 

A  brewery  is  attached  to  EUwangen,  in  which  1800—8000  kilderkins  of  beer  arc 
browed  yearly. 

8.  TEDS  FINISHINa  FABMINa  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHEB  AKRAKGEMBNT8, 
CLASSES,  ETC.,  FOB  THE  SAME  PUBPOSB. 


« 

Obligatory 
winter 
evening 
schools, 
with  In- 
structions 
In  farming. 

Free 

flnlshlng 

schools  ror 

fitumers. 

• 

Agricul- 
tural 
meetings. 

Agricul- 
tural 
lecture 
meetings. 

No.  of 
B»tablleh- 

ments 
together. 

In  the  Neckar  district 
In  the  district  of  the  ) 
Black  Forest  -    .   f 
In  the  Taxt  district    . 
In  the  Danube  district 

In  the  whole  country 

The  attendance  at  the 

In  the  Neckar  district 
In  the  district  of  the  ( 
Black  Forest  .    .   ) 
In  the  Taxt  district   . 
In  the  Danube  district 

In  the  whole   country 
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So  that,  In  883  eBtabllBhments,  lt,040  petaoDS  ei^oyed  the  privile^  of  inBtraction  in 
a^cultural  matters. 

The  winter  evening:  schools  arotheallkir  of  the  schoolmaMer  concerned.  The  in- 
Btraction in  the  f^e  flmt>hing  agricaltaral  schools  was  principally  given  by  the  school- 
masters aud  also  by  clergymen,  reterinary  enreeons,  magistrates,  and  ftirmcrs. 

In  the  agricnl'  ural  evening  meetln.i^s,  the  lectures  were  given  by  the  schoolmasters 
and  ikrmera  of  each  district,  wno  also  superintend  the  reading  rooms  and  libraries. 

IV.— VETEEINARY  COLLEQE. 

In  the  school  year  1865-66,  with  two  conrses,  it  nnmbered : 

I.  JlatUrt: — 4  head-maBter^i  1  a^Bistant  teacher,  1  usher  »  6. 

Besides  them  regalor  masters,  the  pupils  had  lessons  In  chemistry  and  botany  ttom 
^wo  other  masters. 

n.  PupiU:-~V! ;  among  whom  there  were  5ft  regnlar,  and  S  irregular ;  45  civil,  and  18 

military  pupils ;  41  inhabitants,  and  16  straneers  (cf  whom  4  were  Arom  ScblcB- 
wig-Holetein.  4  lYom  Switzerland,  2  from  Baucn,  1  from  Hanover,  1  from  Hcfse 
Darmstadt,  1  from  Knrhessc,  1  from  Oldcnberg,  1  from  Luxemburg,  1  trom  Rnssia.) 

Ul.Thi  Emminaiion  was  attended  by  80  papiis,  namely,  15  inhabitants,  and  5  etron- 
ffors:— 
or  the  15  Inhabitants,  1  obtained  the  first  class,  11  the  second,  8  the  third,  1  no 

prize, 
or  the  5  strangers,  4  obtained  the  second  class,  1  the  third. 

IV.  Priteswere  awarded:— In  the  second  course,  a  first  and  a  second. 

lu  the  first  conr^ie,  a  first  and  two  second,  and  besides,  two ''  Smith  prizes." 

V.  Institutions:— 1.  The  hospital  had  to  do  with— 

(a)  On  the  whole,  776  hori>es.  of  whom— 

6-2 i  ('iV^  more  than  in  183 1-6~>).  were  taken  Into  the  stables  of  the  establishment, 
and  S63  were  treated  out  of  the  establishment. 
Of  the  63i  horses— 453  were  put  under  doctors*  care;  909  on  account  of  interior  ill- 

iicsB ;  164  on  account  uf  external  illne^8 ;  69  M-cre  examined  for  defects, 
or  th0!*e  453  which  were  treated,  807  were  cured,  73  improved,  41  killed,  11  shot,  and 
91  sent  away  as  faicurable. 

Bcf>idtis  this,  there  were  SO  horses  used  for  anatomical  purposes,  operations,  dlssec- 
Uonf».  &c.    Whole  number  <if  horses,  8l>4. 

(b)  The  coutlein  theho9piiul  and  those  attended  in  the  stables  of  their  proprietors, 
nnmbered,  in  the  town  and  Its  eighteen  suburban  villa{2ef>,  830  animalH. 

Benides  this,  there  m  ere  6  cowa  for  the  supply  of  the  pock  lymph  for  the  central  vac- 
cinatiug  doctor.    Total  number  of  cattle,  896.  • 

(e)  Th€  dog  honUat  hod  to  do  with  813  animals,  of  whom — 

175  were  handled  medically,  and  38  put  under  the  friipervlslon  of  the  police. 

Of  the  latter  8;^— 7  were  killed  for  biting ;  94  were  uken  up  as  mad,  of  whom  16  were 
shot  as  regularly  mad. 

(d)  Of  other  animals  with  which  the  establishment  had  to  do,  the  following  are 

the  number: 

9 i cats;  14  sheep (7 in  the  institntlon,  7 out);  40  pigs  (8  in  the  Institntion,  87 

out);  16 goats.    Total 93. 
Entire  number  of  domestic  animals  treated  by  the  establishment— 19S6. 

%  In  the  tmithjf  (In  the  course  of  the  year  1865-66)  :— 

Shoes  finished       ....     9605 

( Among  whom,  810  were  of  the  town,  190 
Animals  calked      ....      1009    <      from  outside ;  1001  horses,  and  8  head 

{      of  cattle. 
Animals  Bhoed       ....      40S5    Of  which  1918  were  new,  9087  old. 
Given  out  to  do     ....        609 
Given  out  to  pupils  In  the  )  -q 

9nd  coarse  as  patterns    f        ' 

yi.  rU/ecMoiw;— 1.  Bxclnslvo  of  Journals  and  papers,  the  library  was  enriched  bv47 
numbers.  9.  The  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  works  was  enricned 
by  67  numbers. 

VII.  Opimiom  {Judgments)  given  in  Courts  10. 

Yin.  The  Sjpecial  Cbune/or  Smit?u,  which  was  established  for  the  central  agricnltoral 
and  trade  places,  was  attended  by  8  people  (4  masters  and  4  apprentices^ 

v.— SCHOOL  OF  ART-WORKMEN. 

I.  MastfTs^  Places: — 4  principal  masters  and  4  as8{>'tant  masters— together,  8.  (In  the 
Siunmer  term,  1860,  an  extra  head-master  was  employed.) 

n.  Pu;n7«:— In   the  Winter  term  1865-66,  50,(1861-65  there  were  50;  1808-67  there 
were  66).    Among  these  60  there  were: — 

(a)  44  regular ;  6  irregular. 

(b)  WnrtembeiYirers,  43 ;  strangers,  8  (frpra  Anstrla,  9 ;  Saxony,  1 ;  Baden,  1 ;  Grand 
Buchy  of  Uessen,  1 ;  Kassan,  1 ;  Saxe  Cobnrg,  1 ;  America,  1). 
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(c)  Accordlnjit  to  callfnf; :— -It  painters,  18  Bcmlptorp,  6  HthoRraphers,  1  enirrayei;  3 
wood  engravers,  8  drawers,  1  decorator,  2  room  docoraturri,  1  modeller,  1  dilettanMk 

Concemln<r  the  attendance  at  the  different  clafgop,  there  were  :— 

At  the  drawing  and  xn(>de]lii)<?aft<*r  I  he  antique          ....  90 

At  the  drawing  and  roodelllug  alicr  life 80 

At  the  landscape  drawing St 

At  the  oil  paintini; 13 

At  the  le-'sons  in  perspective  and  shading          ....  6 

At  the  lessons  in  anatomy 80 

At  the  lessona  in  the  history  of  art 3 

m.  Jh  th^  Examination  which  was  held  according  to  law  in  1866,  there  were  5  favorable 
results. 

IV.  Ten  art  pnpUs  obtained  ExhibiUms^  6  for  farther  instmction  in  the  art  schools  of 
Wnrtemberg,  6  to  enable  them  to  coniinae  their  studies  abroad.  Besides  this,  7 
were  taught  free  of  expense. 

y.  PrizcB  were  awarded  to  10  pupils-^  first,  and  5  second.' 

yi.  For  the  &h{bition  of  students*  works  of  art,  which  precede  the  examinations,  19 
worlcs  in  plaMcrwere  sent;  among  which  theie  wire  4  f^tatnes  and  a  relief,  all 
original,  and  a  relief  portrait ;  19  drawings  from  the  antique;  and  from  nature  :— 


1  Portrait  drawing. 
16  LandHcapcH. 
SO  Heads  iu  oil. 


3  studies  of  animals  In  oil, 

1  Colored  rartoon  (composition),  and 

8  Engravings  on  copper. 


Vn.  13  ITort*  were  bought  or  ordered  of  the  best  pupils,  the  total  price  of  which  was 
1.9Tvfl.  (\m.  (is  hd.) ;  the  price  of  the  lowest  being  bofl.  (4Z.  Zs,  id,),  and  the  highest 
68011.  {461.  G$.  bd.) 

VI.-HIQH  SCHOOLS  OR  ACADEMIES  AND  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS. 

K»—Bigh  S^ocii  or  Aeadanies, 

1 .  On  the  Ist  of  March  there  were  88  public  academies.  These  arc  subdivided  lnto-4 
low  Evangelical  seminaries:  7  land  gymnasiums,  of  which  one  is  in  connection  with  a 
boarding-»*chool.  Catholic ;  8  lyceums  and  one  Latin  school,  with  an  upper  provisional 
lycenm  class  ;  and  7i  lower  Latin  schools,  of  which  two  are  erected  provisionally. 

9.  The  public  academies  numbered,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  18W,  together,  835  school 
classes,  of  which  7  were  provisional.  Of  these,  there  weru— In  the  semintirie8,as  well  as 
in  the  upper  divisions  or  gymnasiums  and  lyceams  (including  8  provisional  classes),  88 
classes.  In  the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyccumB  (includinga 
provisional  class),  CO  classes.  In  the  73  lower  Latin  schools  (including 8  provisional 
clafsses),  1 .6  classes.  Under  the  Latin  schools  there  were  83  schools  wit  h  i  class,  81  with 
3  classes,  0  wlih  8  classes,  11  wit h  5  classes.  The  gynmasiums  and lyceums  numbered  88, 
the  lower  Latin  schools  42 ;  together,  65  classes. 

8.  In  the  public  academies  there  were,  on  the  1st  of  March,  I860.  In  all,  340  deftnitlve 
hrad-mastera*  places  (iMssides  5  provisional  ones).  Of  Uiese,  there  were — fn  the  semina- 
ries and  upper  divisions  of  the  gymnasiums  ana  lyccums,  60  places.  In  the  middle  and 
lower  divisions  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lycenms  (including  the  places  mentioned  aboveX 
64  places.    In  the  lower  Latin  schools  (including  S4  assistants^  places),  183  places. 

4.  The  number  of  pupils  in  .the  .academies  was,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1866,  45QS. 
Among  these  were  100  non- Wurtombergers. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pupils  in  the  lower  Evangelical  schools  and  those  of  the 
Catholic  conviction,  as  well  as  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  and 
lycenms,  are  taken  under  the  head  of  gymnasium  scholars,  and  if,  on  the  other  band,  the 

Euplls  in  the  middle  and  lower  gymnasium  and   lyceum  classes,  as  well  as  the  lower 
atin  classes,  come  under  the  head  of  Latin  scholars,  the  following  numbers  will  be  the 
result  :•— 

(a)  On  the  whole,  there  were,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1866:— 1.  Gymnasium  paplls,  085. 
3.  Latin  scholars,  8,930.    Total,  4,665 


B.— PtoMii;  Beta  Schools. 

1.  The  number  of  public  real  schools  was,  on  the  let  of  March,  1880,  70,  of  whicli9 
had  special  upper  real  classes. 

3.  These  numbered  160  pupils*  classes,  of  which  17  were  upper  real  classes,  and  36 
assistants*  classes. 

These  160 classeswerediv4ded*a8  follow*:— 43  real  schools  numbered  each  1  class. 
11  real  schools,  each  3  classes.  6-  real-  schools,  each  8  classes.  4  real  schools,  each  5 
classes.    1  real  school,  7  classes.    3  real  schools,  each  8  classes.    1  real  school,  33  classes. 

8  There  were  in  nil  109.  and  148  deftnitlve  masters*  places.  Among  the  latter  there 
were  :—is  head-masters*  places  in  upper  real  schojls  (professorlats).  106  real-teachere^ 
places.    10  assistants*  places. 

4.  The  total  number  of  real  scholars  was,  4,784,  of  which  8^  were  npper  real 
school  pupils.  Of  these  there  were:— Protestants,  8,715;  Catholics,  7V8;  Israelites, 
381 ;  other  sects,  5.    Total,  4,784. 
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Of  tho  twenty  schools  which  bad  tbo  most  pupils,  Stnttgardt,  had  088  •  Neutlingen, 
282;  Ulm,  248 ;  Sssllnsfcn,  224 ;  Hellbronn,  Xti ;  Hall,  172 :  Ludwigsbarg,  171 ;  CannsUtt, 
121;  Bibcrach,  114;  Tubingen,  113;  Omund,  110;  RayenBhurg,  lOtf ;  Rottwell,  84;  Ctopp- 
Ingcn,  80;  Nurtingen,  78 ;  Freudenstadt,  71 ;  Kirchheim,  70 ;  Cain,  66;  Aalen,  60. 

VIL— ELEMENTARY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  nine  towns  which  haye  elementary  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
masters  and  clergymen  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  Education,  and  the  object  of  which 
is  the  preparaiion  of  boys  fh)m  six  to  eight  years  old  for  entrance  into  higher  schools, 
numbered,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1806,  in  aU,  %i  pupils*  classes,  with  99  masters,  and  lOOo 
pupils ;  of  whom  901  were  Protestants,  60  Catholics,  44  Jews,  and  1  own  confession. 

Stuttgardt 

Ulm 

Noutllngen     . 

Esslingen 

Hellbronn 

Ludwigsburg  .     . . 

CaDnstatt 

Tubingen 

Oehringen  (provisionaL)    1 

»  99  1^006 

An  analogous  arrangement  exists  in  many  of  the  elementary  classes  of  the  country 
town  schools,  principally  in  the  real  or  lower  Latin  schools  with  one  class,  in  which  tJie 
children  get  extra  preparation  for  their  ftitnre  entrance  into  higher  schools. 

XttabUshmenU  for  Private  HMtruetion. 

1.  Boys*  school,  kept  by  Professor  Pfleider,  in  Komthal,  with  119  pupils ;  of  whom 
107  aro  Protestants,  6  Catholics.  89  Wurtcmbcrgers,  and  80  strangers ;  of  whom  91  are 
Germans,  and  out  of  tho  rest  of  Europe,  46 ;  Asiatics,  9 ;  Americans,  6 ;  and  Africans,  5. 

9.  The  educational  institution  In  Ludwigsbuiig,  with  69  pupils. 

8.  The  boys*  school  of  Professor  Close,  in  Cannstatt,  with  49  pupils. 

4.  Tho  prlyate  elementary  school  of  Hayer,  in  Stuttgardt,  with  186  pupils. 

Vin.-INDUSTRLAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  In  the  year  1866-66  (hfre  were— In  Eyangelical  communities— 894  schools,  89,099  girls,. 
977  boys  —  8^^069  pupils.  In  Catholic  communities— 604  schools,  17,544  girls,  and  644* 
bbys  »  18,188  pupils.  Total,  1460,  with  69,167  pupils,  of  whom  50,686  were  g&ls,  1691  boys. 

9.  Baurt  of  Mtudy ;— Number  of  hours  taught  in  all  the  schools,  966,691. 

8.  3tacA«rs.*— (a)  In  the  Eyaneelical  schools,  number  of  female  teachers,  1910.  Their 
salaries  together  amount  to  9U,018fl.  (1796Z ) — so  that  each  mistress  has  on  an  average  1711. 
17  kr.  (12.  6s.  Od.)  (b)  In  the  Catholic  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  is  668.  Their 
salaries  amount  10,0^  fl.  81  kr.  (888<.  11«.  Qd,)  averaging  1711.  40  kr.  each,  (II.  9«.  lOd.) 

Total  number  of  teachers,  1778. 

4.  aehool  eoff»— books,  heating,  and  working  materials :— (a)  On  the  BTangellcal  side, 
39.03  3  fl,  15  kr.  (97472.),  according  to  which,  each  school  averages  8411. 61  kr.  (22. 18t.  5d.) 

(b)  On  the  Catholic  side,  15,49511. 6  kr„  according  to  which,  each  school  averages  80fl« 
45  kr.  (92.  lit.  8d.).    Total,  48,458  fl.  91  kr.  (4,0892. 16«.^.) 

5.  Orant  JVcm  1M  State  for  this  ptarpoee:— 

To  the  560  Evangelical  communities       .       .       .       7,184  fl.  —  6982. 18t.  4(2. 
To  the  Catholic  side 8,986  fl.  —  8282.  0t.0eL 

11,190  fl.  -  9262. 180.  4d, 

FINAN(3IAX. 

I.  The  number  of  masters  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wnrtembeig  was,  on  Jannaiy  Ist,  1807, 

A. — Schoolnuzstien  i-— 
1.  -With  incomes  of  400  fl.— 494  fl.   (881.— 882.)  with  house  rent  flree,      '1859 

5.  "  495fl.-449fl.   (852,-472.)  •*  ••  -        749 

8.  "  459fl.-494fl.    (872.— 402.)  "  "  900 
4.  "  476fl.— 499fl.   (392.-412.)  "  "  64 

6.  "  600fl.-599fl.    (412.-602.)  "  "  168 
«.  "  600fl.-€99fl.   «&.-682.)  "  ",  118 

7.  •*  700  fl.  and  over  (582.  and  oyer)  ••  ?!L  .'48 

B.— Oidtf' SMUlert  r      .       .      '7  999 

C—VUun V      .       .       .  644 

Total  .        8,697 

IL  Tho  number  of  masters  who  taught  In  classes  :— 

1.  Headmasters    .    4M1  gnm    g^t  aside  for   their  payment,  90,160  fl.  (LmOL 

9.  Second  masters       78 1        ia*   Rd^ 

3.  Ushers        .       .     lok     ^^'   ,^  *       u        *  ^*    4  m^i  anw 

)  Average  income  of  each  master  or  assistant,  86  fl.  80  kr. 

568]        (ZTOt.lQd.) 


PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  SYSTEMATIC  NATIONAL  EDUCATION, 


After  giving  a  oomprehensive  sunrey  of  the  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  in  its  scientific  and  technical  fea- 
tures and  institutions,  as  well  as  in  its  general  aims,  Mr.  Russell,  in  his 
8y«Umaiic  Technical  Education  for  the  English  People^  sets  forth  the  results 
as  observed  by  him  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  on  the  character,  manners, 
and  industries  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  his  earnest  advocacy  of  systematic  technical  educa- 
tion of  all  men  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  arts, — ^while  he  does 
not  undervalue  its  direct  and  indirect  bearing  on  the  material  and  pecuni- 
ary interests  of  individuals  and  the  nation,—re8t8  its  claims  on  its  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  social  results. 

In  England  I  should  naturally  be  asked  whether  all  this  admirable 
and  systematic  organization  for  the  teaching  of  a  whole  people,  and  of 
which  I  have  said  I  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  for  twenty  yeare, 
has  been  attended  with  any  sensible  result  upon  the  character,  manners 
and  works  of  the  people  of  those  countries.  I  should  begin  by  saying 
that  that  is  in  effect  asking  me — Would  the  people  of  these  countries  be 
what  they  now  are  without  that  education  ?  and  as  the  two  experimenta 
could  scarcely  have  been  tried  side  by  side,  the  answer  must  be  in  some 
degree  hypotheticaL    I  will,  however,  answer  this  question  as  best  I  can. 

I  begin  by  saying  that  when  I  compare  in  the  same  country  the  per- 
sons who  had  attained  maturity  before  this  system  was  instituted,  and  that 
younger  generation  which  has  gone  through  it  and  come  out  into  the 
world  of  practical  experience,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  they  are  more 
civilized,  and  that  they  set  about  their  work  in  a  wiser,  shorter,  less  waste- 
ful way ;  but  this  la  scarcely  a  satis&ctory  answer,  for  in  the  interval 
between  the  uneducated  generation  and  the  educated  one,  comprising  15 
to  18  years,  eveiy  thing  there,  as  elsewhere,  has  changed  in  the  direction  of 
amelioration. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  best  standard  by  which  an  Englishman  can 
Judge  of  a  foreign  people  is  by  comparing  them  individually  and  person- 
ally with  ourselves  through  the  medium  of  their  character,  their  manners, 
and  their  works.  I  will  begin,  therefore,  by  saying  that  when  in  those 
parts  of  an  educated  country  where  I  am  no  longer  a  stranger,  I  meet  an 
ordinary  agricultural  peasant,  I  find  him  more  intelligent,  better  informed, 
more  able  to  understand  my  questions  and  to  give  a  direct,  purposelike 
answer,  than  a  peasant  of  the  same  class  in  England.  He  will  talk  politics 
to  me,  because  he  has  read  it  in  his  newspaper ;  he  will  talk  theology  with. 
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me,  for  he  Studied  it  at  seliool;  he  will  diactUES  the  Italian  question,  the 
Austrian  question,  and  the  French  question,  because  at  dcbool  in  the 
second  period  he  studied  their  geography,  because  he  is  up  in  their  politi- 
cal history,  and  he  knows  all  that  has  taken  place  in  his  own  country  from 
its  earliest  invasion.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist  one  day  in  a  peasant 
reyolution,  as  they  called  it.  They  were  7000.  We  stood  out  in  a  pour 
of  rain  for  two  hours.  The  question  was  whether,  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  the  people  should  sign  a  paper  asking  for  a  change  of  men  and  of 
measures  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  same  politicians  had  governed 
for  25  years.  The  whole  meeting  was  as  orderly  and  quiet  as  a  ballot 
for  members  in  a  Pall  Mall  club ;  the  crowd  was  so  quiet  that  we  all  dis- 
tmctly  heard  one  man  speak  iYom  the  platform.  I  discussed  with  some  of 
this  mob  their  grievances,  which  thoy  stated  with  the  greatest  good 
humor.  They  were  the  following :  That  the  tanks  and  credit  establish- 
ments of  the  district  were  so  organized  as  to  favor  the  more  wejilthy 
borrower  as  ftgainst  the  smaUer  landowner  or  manufacturing  borrower, 
and  they  wanted  the  honest  ix>or  man  to  be  trusted  on  thesame  terms  as  the 
honest  rich  man ;  second,  they  conceived  that  the  town  districts  inhabited 
by  the  poor  were  not  so  periectly  cleansed  and  supplied  with  water  as 
those  inhabited  by  the  rich ;  thirdly,  that  the  .character  of  the  education 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  second  period  did  not  prepare  their 
children  for  the  third  period  as  well  as  it  ought  As  to  the  slighest  vio- 
Ici^ce,  rudeness,  or  bad  manners,  these  men  would  simply  have  despised 
any  member  of  the  meeting  so  vulgar  as  not  to  know  how  to  behave 
himself;  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  in  that  mob  my  clothes^-and  I  had 
dressed  like  one  of  themselves — were  not  touched  by  those  of  any  other 
person.  I  must  confess  that  I  came  out  of  that  mob  -humiliated :  the 
gathering  corresponded  to  our  Hyde  Park  meeting,  for  they  were'  of  the 
lowest  class  to  be  found  in  a  populous  manufacturing  district  They 
were  brought  together  by  demagogues^  one  a  baiaister,  another  a  master 
workman,  a  third  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  I  will  add  that  it  was  on 
a  Sunday,  and  that  every  one  had  on  a  Sunday  suit,  though  some  of  .these 
6ui^  might  have  performed  that  function  10  or  15  years*  The  petition  was 
afterwards  signed  to  the  required  number,  and  the  revolution  put  into  due 
official  train.  Need  I  say  thatof  4uch  democrats  and  such  revolutions 
one  need  have  no  fear  7 

In  the  doily  life  {n  a  street  in- an  educated  countiy,  I  see  the  absence 
of  rude  and  rough  manners,  and  I  recognize  a  general  aspect  of  superior 
Intelligence,  I  call  a  street  porter,  aqd  give  him  a  message— he  sees  I  am 
a  stranger,  and  anawers  me  in  French,  or  perhaps  in  English;  I  intrust 
him  with  some  purchases,  at  various  shops ;  on  his  return^  he  delivers  to 
me  a  neat  account  like  the  bill  of  a  hotel,  properly  balanced.  One  of  the 
items  in  the  account  was  the  purchase  of  a  book!  Learning  at  the  pub- 
lisher's that  the  book  was  out  of  print,  he  bethought  him  of  going  to  a 
bookstall  for  an  old  copy.  lie  brought  me  one  as  good  as  new  for  less 
than  half-xnice,  but  never  thought  of  pocketing  the  difference.  Let  me 
next  take  a  wruttfr  at  a  hotel.  We  were  talking  at  table  of  a  play  by 
Schiller,  wlflch  had  a  French  name,  which  was.  announced  to  be  played, 
and  of  which  none  of  uis  had  before  heard :  the  waiter,  finding  he  could 
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Bolve  our  difficulty,  begged  pardon  for  informing  ub  that  he  had  read  in 
the  life  of  Sohiller  that  the  play  was  an  adaptation  from  the  original  in 
French  by  Ricine.  These  are  the  little  things  which,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, give  the  stranger  a  truer  measure  of  relative  civilization  than  more 
striking  characteristics,  but  when  one  finds  them  at  every  turn  pervading 
the  whole  structure  of  society— when  one  finds  in  their  beer-houses,  their 
cafgs,  and  their  dancing  rooms,  that  with  some  exceptions  as  to  clothes 
and  tone  of  voice,  they  are  courteous  and  well-bred,  and  their  counte- 
nances full  of  intelligence  and  good  feeling,  one  seeks  the  Canse,  and 
finds  it  in  a  superior  education  and  consequent  superior  sodal  ^ndidon. 

I -will  now  come  to  the  practical  mutters  whidi  show  directly  the 
results  of  a  technical  education  in  the  production  of  one  of  its  chief  objects 
— th^  creation  of  wealth.  It  is  notorious  that  those  foreign  railways 
which  have  been  made  by  themselves  in  the  educated  countries  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  have  been  made  far  cheaper  than  those  constructed  by 
us  in  Eagland ;  it  is  known  that  they  have  been  made  by  pupils  of  the 
industrial  schools  and  technical  colleges  of  these  countries,  and  I  know 
many  of  their  distinguished  men  who  take  pride  in  saying  that  they  owe 
their  positions  entirely  to  their  technical  schools.  I  find  eveiywhere 
throughout  their  work  marks  of  that  method,  order,  symmetry,  and  ab-' 
sence  of  waste  which  arise  from  plans  well  thought  out,  the  Judicious 
application  of  principles,  conscientious  parsimony,  and  a  high  feeling  of 
professional  responsibility.  In  the  accurate  cutting  of  their  slopes  and 
embankments,  in  the  careful  design  and  thoughtful  execution  of  their 
beautiful  but  economical  stonemasoniy,  in  the  selMenying  economy  df 
their  large  iqMUi  bridges,  the  experienced  traveler  can  read,  as  he  travels, 
the  work  of  a  superiorly  educated  class  of  men ;  and  when  we  come  dowh 
to  details,  to  the  construction  of  permanent  way,  arrangements  of  signals, 
points,  and  sidings,  and  the  endless  details  of  stations,  we  everywhere 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  spared  no  pains,  and  who 
have  applied  high  professional  skill  to  minute  details.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  years  before  we  would  follow  their  example,  the  engineers  of 
the  (German  railways  had  introduced  a  system  of  constructing  and  of 
uniting  to  each  ottier  the  iron  rails  of  the  permanent  way,  which  mlide  them 
cheaper,  more  durable  and  safe  than  those  employed  in  England.  Happily 
for  our  national  reputation,  it  was  an  Irishman  who  invented  it,  though 
its  advantages  had  first  to  be  appreciated  in.  Germany  before  we  would 
follow  the  example. 

It  is  remarked  by  every  traveler  that  the  works  of  their  railway 
stations  are,  when  compared  with  ours,  much  more  beautiful,  convenient, 
aod  fit,  both  within  and  without;  the  construction  of  their  trains,  the 
proportions  of  their  carriages,  the  fitness,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  their 
internal  arrangements,  all  tell  to  the  disadvantage  of  ours,  and  the  one 
thing  in  which  our  railways  excel  theirs  is  in  high  speed.  Theirs,  on  th6 
other  hand,  are  economical  in  capital  and  high  in  revenue. 

It  is  now  so  much  the  practise  to  praise  Prussia,  that  it  is  not  without 
reluctance  that  I  have  decided  to  give  expression  to  the  result  of  twenty 
years  of  occasional  visits  to  that  country*  The  worship  of  mere  success 
is  so  vulgar  a  feeling  that  I  would  not  wilUngly  add  my  voice  to  that 
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cboms,  but  what  I  now  say,  I  have  been  saying  any  time  for  tbese  twenty 
years.  When  first  I  knew  her,  she  was  a  very  poor  countiy.  Territorially 
she  was  weak,  consisting  of  scattered  patches  of  land  isolated  from  one 
another,  and  surrounded  by  nations  neither  loving  nor  helpful,  and  even 
the  feelings  of  the  diJSerent  portions  of  her  own  oomaiunity  were  anything 
but  cordial  to  one  another.  The  taxation,  as  compared  to  the  revenue, 
was  enormous,  and  the  tax  in  person  paid  by  the  compulsory  and  universal 
service  in  the  army  weighed  heavily  on  the  people.  The  length  of 
frontier  to  be  defended  was  so  great  that  every  working  man  in  the  king- 
dom was  compelled  to  do  his  work,  as  it  were,  with  tool  in  one  hand,  and 
musket  in  the  other.  It  was  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  see  how  such 
a  country  could  be  tied  together  and  acquire  unity,  and  nothing  but  a 
careful  study  of  their  institutions  could  enable  him  to  do  so.  In  the  end, 
however,  I  came  to  see  the  importance,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  the 
highly  organized  system  of  education  which,  pervading  all  ranks,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  two  generations  of  educated  men.  This  education 
was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Prussia,  but  by  no  means  the  same  as  in  the 
surrounding  portions  of  Germany.  That  first  gave  her  an  intellectual 
unity.  Another  remarkable  institution,  co-ordinate  with  this,  was  the 
political  oiganization,  that,  like  the  education,  was  of  one  uniform  S3'stem 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  through  all  degrees.  I  do  not  th  nk 
it  is  very  generally  known  to  Englishmen  that  Prussia  is  an  organized 
democracy,  and  is  not,  as  we  imagined,  governed  by  the  King  and  an 
aristocracy.  She  is  governed  by  an  educated  democracy,  who  come 
indifferently  from  every  rank  of  society,  who  receive  the  highest  education 
the  country  affords,  who  are  selected  entirely  by  the  distinction  attained 
in  their  technical  and  learned  universities,  and  who  thence  rise  to  fill  all  the 
high  offices  of  the  State,  except  those  personally  surrounding  the  King,  or 
forming  the  political  government  of  the  time.  All  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  democracy,  educated  and  organized ;  eveiywhere,  in  the  highest 
offices,  exercising  the  highest  responsibilities,  are  found  men  of  the 
humblest  origin,  owing  their  position  entirely  to  education,  ability,  and 
long  service.  This  same  civil  executive  extends  through  every  depart- 
ment of* the  country,  and  has  Its  representative  even  in  a  small  agricultural 
village.  This  is  another  element  of  homogeneity  and  unity ;  it  is  a  system, 
however,  quite  foreign  to  our  notions,  for  it  makes  a  centralized  unity  of 
the  people  and  the  Government,  which,  with  our  unsystematic  notions, 
we  detest  and  vilify  with  the  names  of  "  centralization  and  bureaucracy," 
foigetting  that  there  is  another  name  equally  appropriate,  namely,"  organ- 
ized education  and  intelligence ;"  for  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
admirable  method  of  diffusing  civilization  and  order  throughout  a  whole 
people,  than  to  plant  in  every  community,  and  even  in  every  little  village, 
a  civilized,  educated  man,  charged  with  the  single  duty  of  promoting  the 
welfare,  education,  and  order  of  that  community. 

The  next  institution  which  forms  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  tends  to  build  up  the  unity  of  the  nation,  is  that  we  have  alr^y  re- 
ferred to — the  perfect  training  of  every  citizen  to  carry  arms  as  a  skilled 
soldier  in  defence  of  his  country.  I  have  shown  how  it  acts  a3  a  direct 
instrument  of   education,  from  the   fact  that  the  army  possesses  an 
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oifj^ized  system  of  schools,  in  which  both  men  and  officers  find  the  means 
of  a  finished  education.  But  I  have  not  mentioned  theiufiucnce  of  that 
system  on  the  health,  constitution,  ciyilizalion,  and  good  manners  of  the 
I)eople  at  large.  Bide  by  side,  in  the  barrack,  in  the  field,  the  peasant 
private  soldier  and  the  peer  private  soldier  serve  as  daily  comrades  on  a 
perfect  level,  enjoying  the  amenities  of  life  and  roughing  it  together. 
All  that  we  claim  for  our  public  schools  on  the  ground  of  manliness, 
physical  strength,  good  carriage,  manual  dexterity,  habit's  of  method  and 
subordination,  flows  equally  fh>m  the  three  years*  education  and  discipline 
of  the  army,  which  is  thus  entitled  to  be  called  a  university  for  the 
people. 

But  the  indirect  effects  are  perhaps  greater  than  its  direct  influence, 
for  each  of  these  instructed  men  carries  back  into  the  narrow  community 
of  his  village  or  town,  and  into  his  family,  all  the  civilizing  influences  of 
this  education. 

The  last  social  result  of  systematic  organized  education  which  I  will 
indicate  is  its  effect  in  imbuing  a  whole  people  with  a  profound  spirit 
of  patriotism.  I  have  never  seen  patriotism  more  profound  or  unselfish 
than  in  educated  Germany  and  in  educated  Bwitzerlind ;  here  and  there, 
and  everywhere,  are  to  be  found  individuals  conspicuous  fur  large  self- 
Sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  but  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  conspicuous 
I)erBons.  What  I  mean  is  this:  that  in  those  nations  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  are  individual  patriots ;  personally,  they  are  most  industrious,  bnt 
they  will  spare  any  time  required  trom  their  occupations  for  the  public 
good,  without  payment  or  grudging;  personally,  they  are  extremely  frugal 
and  economical,  but  for  the  common  well-being  of  the  community — 
of  the  Btate— of  the  city—of  the  village,  they  willingly  impose  upon  them- 
selves contributions  fn)m  their  hard- won  earnings ;  and,  what  is  perhaps 
a  still  higher  measure  of  patriotism  than  money,  men  of  strong  wills,  clear 
views,  and  energetic  personality  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  views, 
preferences,  and  prejudices  to  that  social  organization  by  which  alone  unity 
of  action  and  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained  for  a  nation  or  a  community. 

That  this  patriotism  is  the  result  of  their  large  education  and  systematic 
training  I  cannot  doubt;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  the  governing 
statesmen  of  any  people  desired  to  secure  to  their  body  permanent  con- 
fidence, fidelity,  and  attachment,  there  is  no  way  of  implanting  these 
sentiments  so  surely  as  by  the  conviction  that  the  Government  had  watched 
over  their  infant  years,  had  provided  for  tiieir  youth  the  invaluable 
blessing  of  high  education,  and  had  never  withdrawn  its  wise  solicitude 
until  it  had  sent  them  out  into  life,  educated,  trained,  useful  members  of 
society. 

These  remarks  apply  rather  to  the  quickened  intelligence  and  raised 
character  of  the  people  than  to  tiieir  material  advantages.  But  I  may  add 
that  in  every  country  where  technical  education  has  taken  root,  and  had 
time  to  bear  fruit,  I  also  find  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  increased  intelligence  and  enlarged  knowledge  bring  increase  in 
employment  and  remuneration.  From  my  personal  experience,  I  may  say 
that  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  seen  large  branches  of  com- 
mercial trade  leave  one  country  and  plant  themselves  in  another  because 
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the  workers  of  the  one  were  educated  and  those  of  the  other  nneducated ; 
and  I  have  watched  nations  riung  into  importance  and  power  in  Europe 
hy  education,  and  hy  the  order,  organizadon,  an^  efficiency  wliich  educa- 
tion bestows ;  and  other  nations  lagging  behind  and  losing  their  place  by 
reason  of  their  unwillingness  to  educate  either  the  higher  or  the  lower 
classc  s  of  their  people.  But  these  material  considerations  And  a  better  place 
in  the  following  chapter  than  here. 


NATIONAL  LESSONS  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Rossdl,  in  his  yaloable  treatise  on  Systematic  Teehnieal 
Edueatum  far  the  EnglUh  Peapfe,  in  a  chapter  with  the  above  heading, 
introduces  some  of  the  lessons  which  he  thinlcs  may  be  read  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  the  last  twenty-fiye  years. 

Of  Ute  years,  a  series  of  great  public  events  have  been  taking  plaer, 
which  have  been  of  great  national  value  in  serving  to  awaken  the  British 
people  from  tint  lethargy  of  supreme  satisfaction  with  which  they  have 
so  long  continued  to  regard  themselves  as  the  most  skilled,  accomp- 
lished, and  successful  manufacturing  people  in  the  world.  For  half  a 
century  they  had  been  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  inventions  of  a  few  men 
of  genius  who  had  created  the  whole  system  of  modem  manufacturing 
machinery,  and  Providence  had  also  endowed  them  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  countless  centuries  stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  In  the 
shape  of  coal  and  iron,  ready  to  be  used  or  wasted  and  worked  out  in  this 
manufacturing  century.  The  genius  of  a  few  men  having  set  coal  and  iron 
to  do  the  manufacturing  work  of  mind  and  man,  the  citizens  of  England 
had  begun  to  think  that  it  was  they  who  were  superior  in  intelligence  and 
civilization  to  the  un-coaled,  nn-ironed,  un-engincered  nations  around 
them.  For  half  a  century  nothing  occurred  to  awaken  them  from  this 
dream,  and  for  that  half  century  the  works  of  English  engineers  and  Eng- 
lish iron  and  coal  bore  the  highest  reputation,  and  earned  the  highest 
prices  in  the  world. 

The  last  eighteen  years  have  seen  a  series  of  events,  slowly,  regularly, 
and  disagreeably  awakening  the  nation  from  a  pleasant  belief,  once  reality, 
now  a  dream.  Eighteen  years  ago  there  began  a  scries  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  Adam  Bmith*s  views  of  the  wealth  of  nations  were 
to  be  put  to  the  new  trial  of  competitive  examination.  The  scene  of  the 
first  trial  was  in  London,  in  1851.  It  was  the  famous  Universal  Exhibition 
of  the  Industrie  and  Products  of  all  Nations.  In  that  great  school  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  had  their  first  lesson  in  technical  education. 
There  they  were  able  to  see  in  how  many  things  England  retained  her 
hereditary  excellence ;  and  England  was  there  able  to  see  In  how  many 
branches  of  taste  and  skill  other  nations  possessed  qualities  in  which  she 
was  wanting.  Bat  in  that  competition  she  had  no  cause  for  humiliation. 
The  genius  of  Paxton  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  rescue  the  skill  and 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  England  from  humiliation.  For  in  the 
building  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  exhibited  an  entirely 
new  and  highly  skillful  system  of  modem  architecture,  in  which  iron  and 
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glass,  great  staples  of  EnglUh  manufactare,  and  of  modem  invention, 
formed  tbe  sole  materials  of  constniction  of  the  largest  building  of  the 
world,  and  within  which  could  be  seen  assembled  at  one  time  100,000  of 
the  people  of  every  nation  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  products  of 
every  clime,  and  the  worlcs  of  every  trite. 

This  was  England's  first  great  lesson  on  technical  education;  the 
second  was  the  similar  Gre.tt  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1853. 

Nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  enormous  progress  nations  had 
made  from  their  first  lesson.  Some  members  of  each  group  of  human 
inventions  and  skill  had  felt  their  inferiority,  and  vigorously  set  about  its 
redress.  England  had  been  struck  by  the  amazing  superiority  of  some 
continental  nations  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  design,  which  sufficed  to 
convert  the  rude  and  nearly  worthless  materials  of  clay  and  fliuf,  which 
are  to  her  even  more  abundant  than  to  other  nations,  into  valuable  and 
invaluable  works  of  art,  in  earthenware  and  glass.  She  had  occupied  the 
four  years*  interval  under  the  auspices  of  the  Priace  Consort — the  real 
author  of  these  international  lessons — in  collcctbg  and  difiusing  through 
the  manufacturing  counties  the  best  models  of  the  best  masters,  in  estab- 
lishing for  the  potteries  and  glass  works  schools  of  design,  and  in  training 
teachers  for  art  workmen.  These  young  institutions  already  bore  fruit  in 
1855,  and  England  was  no  longer  outstripped  in  pottery  and  glass.  It  is 
curious,  but  instructive,  to  notice  that  the  Exhibition  of  1831  had  d'sjusted 
the  whole  nation  with  its  blue  earthenware  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  bor- 
rowed from  the  2000  years*  tradition  of  China,  and  with  its  huge  lumps  of 
glass,  called  decanters  and  glasses,  cut  or  moulded  into  hideous  distortions 
of  form. 

'  The  largest  shopkeepers  of  London  will  tell  yen  that  ever  since  that 
date  the  old  patterns  are  worthless,  save  for  export  to  barbarous  countries 
— that  all  England  has  learnt  a  lesson,  and  made  a  revolution  in  taste  for 
thtso  common  things. 

The  lessons  which  French  and  German  nations  had  learnt  were  of 
r.nother  sort.  They  had  felt  tlicir  inferiority  in  the  great  objects  of  manu- 
facturing and  constructive  skill,  in  which,  in  1851,  we  held  supremacy. 
They  ^  ere  happy  in  having  princes  or  sages  as  wise  as  our  own,  who  saw 
that  the  great  manufactures  of  England  were  iron  and  steel,  the  great  in- 
struments of  f^kill,  industry,  mechanical  power,  and  transport  They  saw 
that  the  profusion  of  our  raw  materials  gave  ns  vast  advantages  in  time 
and  money.  They  were  discriminating  enough  to  see  also  that  in  mere 
raw  material,  mere  mechanical  power,  and  mere  brute  labor,  competition 
with  us  was  hopeless.  And  they  argued  thus :  the  one  thing  we  can  set 
against  the  English  wealth  in  raw  material  is  greater  skill  in  using  what 
we  have.  The  way  to  compete  with  them  in  mechanical  power  is  to  apply 
higher  science  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  it ;  and  the  way  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  iron  and  skill  is  to  buy  of  them  the  unwrought  material, 
which  they  will  sell  us  »t  nearly  cost  price,  in  consequence  of  their  free  trade 
and  close  competition,  and  then  to  apply  the  skill  of  our  own  artisans, highly 
educated  and  trained,  to  construct  out  of  these  raw  materials  all  the  higher 
kinds  of  tools,  instruments,  and  machinery,  m  those  forms  and  appllcationa 
which  enhance  to  the  highest  degree  the  value  of  the  material. 
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In  1855  we  saw  that  the  French  and  the  Qennans  had  already  advanced 
f.r  into  our  own  provinces  of  Iron,  steel,  and  metal  manufdcture.  We 
fjund  t!iat  they  ha  I  already  established  schools  in  every  metropolis,  large 
town,  or  center  of  industry,  for  educating  professional  men  and  masters, 
for  training  foremen  and  skilled  workmen,  and  for  educating  apprentices. 
What  we  saw  in  185o  was  instructive  to  the  clear-sighted  and  the  thought- 
ful, but  it  was  not  hnmiliating  to  the  mass  of  the  English  visitors,  and  it 
did  not  alarm  the  English  manufacturers.  Therefore,  unhappily,  they 
did  not  take  warning  in  time.  They  merely  committed  the  common 
blander  of  despising  their  rivals.  When  they  saw  the  enormous  progress 
of  the  French  in  steam  machinery,  and  its  metal  products  occupying  a 
huge  annexe,  they  merely  said :  "  Look  I  they  have  been  imitathig  us ;  but 
never  mind,  these  are  mere  tours  deforce  got  up  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  to  make  a  show  at  his  Eichibition.  They  serve  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  but  they  can  never  compete  with  us  in 
quality,  quantity,  or  price.*' 

This  self-satisfaction  was  a  huge  blunder.  The  progress  of  the  French 
and  German  nations  has  shown  there  was  an  ominous  reality. 

The  third  lesson  was  our  own  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was  the  first 
Exhibition  humiliating-,  for  us.  Our  administration  of  that  Exhibition 
was  humiliating,  for  it  was  a  grand  administrative  failure.  The  building 
i!self  was  to  us,  as  an  intellectual,  mechanical,  and  artistic  nation,  an 
a'  ject  humiliation.  Hideous  on  the  outside,  without  unity  or  effect  as  a 
whole;  inconvenient  in  the  inside,  ugly  in  its  details,  crowded  and 
unseemly  in  the  distribution  of  the  objects  exhibited,  with  but  a  single 
portion  of  it  serving  rather  to  exaggerate  than  redeem  the  effects  of  the 
other — an  admirably  arranged,  lighted,  and  ventilated  picture-gallery. 
Paxton  was  still  alive,  and  also  the  distinguished  men  who,  allied  with 
him,  had  created  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  had  afterwards  transported 
it  to  form  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sydenham  Ilill,  there  to  serve  as  an 
enduriug  monument  of  our  first  great  national  lesson  in  technical  educa- 
tion, and  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  refinement  of  the  taste  and 
culture  of  the  people.  Though  Paxton  was  still  living,  his  genius  was 
not  permitted  to  serve  the  nation,  and  that  nation  felt  that  the  quickest 
way  to  spare  itself  from  perpetuating  its  own  disgrace  and  humiliation  was 
to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  this  disgraceful  monument  of  its  want 
of  foresight,  design,  and  organization. 

Thus  disgraced  by  the  edifice  itself,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
interior  to  give  an  Englishman  cause  for  self-gratuUtion.  Switzerland 
had  there  her  wonderful  aniline  colors,  the  discoveiy  of  her  distinguished 
chemist,  SchOnbein.  Prussia  was  there  with  her  huge  ingots  of  Erupp*s 
steel — already  beginning  to  displace  on  English  railways  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  Yorkshire  iron.  America  was  there  with  some  of  her  exqusite 
machinery  for  economizing  labor.  Italy  was  there  with  her  alreidy 
reviving  manufactures  of  classic  earthenware,  her  decorated  gluss,  and  her 
Etruscan  gold.  France  had  been  diligently  following  up  her  determina- 
tion to  equal  us  in  our  great  staples  of  machinery  and  iron  manufacture, 
and  the  stately  steam-engines  she  then  produced,  as  examples  of  her 
ordinary  work  in  the  steam-ships  of  her  navy  and  mercantile  marine,. 
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dofficed  to  sliow  tis  that  her  progress  was  true,  and  that  wo  had  been  mia- 
taken  in  calling  her  triamphs  of  1855  tours  de  forea.  All  axoand  us  in 
that  Exhibition  were  proofs  that  every  nation  had  be^an  to  rival  us  in 
some  one  of  our  great  specialties ;  and  if  we  were  not  instructed,  we  were 
at  least  sufficiently  disgusted  with  that  Exhibition  to  feel,  and  to  express 
a  very  pervading  conviction,  that  for  our  part  we  would  cease  to  repeat 
Exhibitions  which  failed  to  mark  any  progress  of  ours,  and  only  served 
to  advertise  to  the  world  the  more  rapid  progress  of  rival  nations.  That 
ilseling  of  disgust  was  the  first  wholesome  symptom,  but  it  did  not  at  that 
time  mature  itself  into  any  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  any  great  national 
exertion  to  advance  the  manutactuiing  skill  of  the  Engli^  people.  We 
had  exhibited  a  sufficient  number  of  new  iron  Armstrong  guns,  and  models 
of  iron  and  iron-coated  men-of-war,  to  make  us  feel  that  in  all  things  we 
were  not  yet  distanced. 

It  was  the  Exhibition  of  18G7,  in  iparis,  which  gave  the  nations,  and 
especially  England,  a  final  lesson.  By  that  Exhibition  we  were  rudely 
awakened  and  thoroughly  alarmed.  We  then  learnt,  not  that  we  were 
equalled,  but  that  wo  were  beaten — ^not  on  some  points,  but  by  some  nation 
or  other  on  nearly  all  those  points  on  which  we  had  prided  ourselves. 

I  shall  shortly  sum  up  the  practical  conclusions  which  I  myscK,  and 
the  most  eminent  of  my  colleagues,  arrived  at  We  were  sent  by  the 
British  Government  to  serve  as  Jurymen  in  adjudging  the  awards  of  the 
ExhibiUon,  and  to  report  to  the  Government  the  practical  facts  of  national 
importance  which  we  might  there  observe.  In  the  great  manufactures  of 
iron  men-of-war,  with  their  huge  steam-engines,  ponderous  wrought-iron 
armor,  we  found  ourselves  equalled,  if  not  beaten.  The  large  marine 
engine  of  Dupuy  de  Ldme  neither  excelled  the  EngU&h  marine  engine  in 
exquisite  truth  of  workmanship  nor  in  high  finish,  for  I  have  elsewhere 
said  that  the  English  workman's  conscientious  pride  in  his  work  is  not  to 
be  excelled  by  that  of  the  workmen  of  any  other  country.  But  the  det.ign 
of  the  French  engine  showed  so  much  fore-thought,  practical  wisdom, 
and  provision  fbr  economy,  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  consume  less 
fUel,  do  more  work,  endure  longer,  and  nm  less  chance  of  accident  than  our 
own  engines;  all  of  these  being  quj;litic8  heretofore  constituticg  our  own 
tfupeiiority. 

Next  in  iron  armor."  Their  ships  carried  iron  armor  as  thick  and 
as  strong  as  our  own,  and  they  were  armed  with  guns  and  supplied  with 
ammunition  which  could  Just  penetrate  that  armor,  but  which  that 
armor  was  Just  able  to  prevent  from  piercing.  And  their  ships  presented 
arrangements  for  securing  all  the  adviant&gcs  of  simultaneous  firing  in  every 
direction  which  we  had  c  1  limed  for  ours,  with  this  additional  advontogc, 
that  the  French  had  attained  that  which  wo  had  at  enormous  expense 
tried  but  failed  in  obtalning--cfflclent  breech-loading  guns,  which  enable 
them  effectually  to  deliver  17  shots  to  our  10. 

Thus  our  naval  supremacy  was  shown  to  be  ended,  so  £ir  as  the  manu- 
facture of  mcUirid  and  mechanism  is  concerned. 

Coming  to  land-machinery  and  stractures,  we  found,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  great  building,  a  multitude  of  stcam-englncs  of  French 
manufacture,  and  oven  firom  distant  provinces,  distingiiLhed  by  our  own 
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Perfection  of  mechanical  execution  and  high  finish,  but  distinguished  also 
beyond  any  of  our  o\rn  for  the  el.'gance  and  perfection  of  their  mechanism 
and  arrangements  for  economy.  With  the  French,  fuel  is  dear ;  they  find 
it  w  jrth  while  to  fetch  it  from  England  and  pay  tlie  freight,  but  they  hare 
set  their  minds  to  compensate  this  inequality  by  their  superiority  of  design 
an  1  contri ranee.  So  they  not  merely  invented  boilers  well  calculated  to 
en  lure,  keep  clean,  and  extract  the  largest  quantity  of  heat  out  of  the 
fuLl  and  to  make  with  it  high  and  strong  steam,  but  they  also  contrived  the 
engines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  that  steam  to  better  account  than  in 
our  engines,  so  as  to  get  more  power  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  fhel,  in  a 
higher  proportion  even  than  the  greater  cost  of  our  own  fuel  exported 
into  Franco— a  clear  triumph  of  foiethought  and  ingenuity  over  wastefhl, 
-unthinking  wealth. 

There  was  but  one  sf  eam-engine  which  rivalled  them,  and  that  was 
more  the  contrivance  of  the  American  than  of  the  Englishman  whose 
name  it  bore. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  group  of  all  the  exhibitions  in  Paris, 
was  tlie  group  of  large  manufactures  in  iron  which  showed  the  products 
of  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  irou-mills  of  France,  Germany,  ahd  Belgium. 
Everywhere  in  raits,  railway-wheels,  railway  tires  and  axles;  in  large 
wrought-iron  beams  for  house  building,  in  iron  plates  and  bars,  and  frames 
for  iron  ships — ^in  these,  which  were  all  our  own,  we  found  ourselves  rivalled, 
excelled,  in  size  and  quality,  and  competed  with  in  price.  On  land,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  at  sea,  our  mastery  of  the  iron  tilide  seemed  to  have 
disappeared. 

In  smelting,  mining,  locomotive  building,  and  the  great  branches  of 
commercial  machinery,  a  single  great  establishment  in  France,  called 
Greusot,  appeared  like  a  chivalric  knight  to  issue  a  challenge  against  all 
England. 

Greusot  pos9e6ses  the  natural  advantages  of  England,  inasmuch  as 
under  its  own  soil  it  has  the  iron,  the  coal,  and  other  minerals,  in  the  same 
abundance  as  ourselves.  But  Greusot,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Sohneider,  was  endowed  with  an  advantage  which  we  have  neglected 
—the  possession  oC  a  systematic  organization  of  technical  schools.  Greusot 
has  a  generation  of  workmen  schooled  and  trained  on  the  spot  The 
schools  are  a  model  which  we  shall  long  emulate  In  vain.  It  will  take  us 
twelve  years  to  overtake  Mr.  Schneider.  lie  imports  his  locomotives 
even  into  England ;  and  all  round  the  coasts  of  France,  and  round  her 
Inland  borders,  Sohaeider  serves  with  locomotive  engines,  iron  plates,  and 
forgings,  customers  who  used  to  come  to  us  for  these  commodities.  It  is 
not  in  price  merely  ^at  he  competes  with  us.  It  happened  to  me  to  be 
professionally  occupied  in  a  foreign  eountiy  where  the  iron  for  a  large 
engineering  undertaking  was  about  to  be  contracted  for.  Gompetitive 
tenders  were  obtained  fUttm  some  of  the  best  works  in  England,  and  from 
Gretisot  The  prices  were  so  near  as  to  have  little  influence  on  the  result, 
but  lh<»y  were  slightly  in  fovor  of  the  English  manufkcturer.  The  contract 
was  given  to  Greusot,  and  when  I  inquired  officially  the  reason  which  had 
sent  Che  contract  to  France,  I  was  informed  that  they  could  more  perfectly 
rely  on  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  quality  of  iron  from  Greusot  than 
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from  England— a  result  to  an  English  engineer  snffldently  humiliating.  I 
asked  the  value  of  this  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  buyers,  and  was 
answered  that  they  considered  it  equivalent  to  more  tlian  five  per  cent,  in 
fdvor  of  France. 

Another  fact  of  the  same  sort  in  the  same  place  expressed  the  same 
conviction.  The  large  iron  forgings  which  were  imported  for  the  same 
work,  came  from  France,  not  England.  The  answer  received  this  time 
was  that  the  large  forgings  were  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France,  but 
that  in  France  the  forgings  were  so  much  better  formed  to  the  finished 
shape  as  to  be  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  price. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  instances  mainly  because  they  are  in  depart- 
ments in  which  I  can  venture  to  express  a  professional  Judgment  In  the 
Prussian  department  were  triumphs  of  technical  skill,  palpable  to  all 
observers.  Bteel  cannon,  more  powerful  than  any  of  our  own,  carrying 
larger  shot  with  heavier  powder  charge.  Large  ingots  of  steel,  of  magni- 
tude and  quality  unequalled  by  any  nation.  Tires  of  locomotive,  wheels, 
which,  imported  into  England,  supersede  our  own  highest  qualities  of  iron ; 
and  complicated  members  of  machines  forged  by  Krupp  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  steel  so  as  to  bo  equivalent  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  pieces, 
formerly  fastened  imperfectly  into  one.  These  were  some  of  the  triumphs 
hastily  exhibited  by  Prussia,  even  at  the  end  of  her  costly  war. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  farther  observations  of  my  own.*  I 
have  said  enough  to  let  him  understand  how  the  Exhibition  of  Paris 
startled  a  thinking  Englishman,  and  ended  by  convincing  him  that 
England  had  been  asleep,  and  that  a  whole  generation  of  wakeiVil,  skilled 
workmen  had  been  trained  in  other  countries  during  the  interval  between 
1851  and  1867.  Fifteen  years  is  the  time  necessary  to  train  a  generation 
of  skilled  men.  Bome  nations  had  already  i>06sessed  that  time  and  turned  it 
to  that  account,  with  the  results  we  then  saw  in  Paris. 

That  is  a  lesson  on  no  account  to  be  lost  It  is  the  crowning  lesson  of 
the  series  begun  in  '51,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  following  evidence  to 
impress  on  Englishmen,  from  the  legislator  to  the  craftsman,  the  great  fiCt 
that  we  have  let  one  generation  grow  up  uneducated  and  untrained,  and 
that  no  question  now  remains  for  us  but  this :  shall  we  now  allow  a  second 
generation  to  grow  up  equally  untrained,  unskilled,  and  left  behind  in  the 
race? 

I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  the  opinions  of  qualified  men,  who 
have,  with  extraordinary  pains,  gathered  the  lessons  and  moral  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people.  A  new  organiza- 
tion was  provided,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  Ml  value  to  have 
been  apprehended  at  the  time  it  was  initiated.  There  were,  of  course,  the 
usual  reports  of  the  j  urors  and  the  prizes  which  followed  their  awards ;  but 
awards  ani  medals  became  so  profhsely  showered  Uiat  their  number  nearly 
neutralized  their  value.  Besides,  and,  we  may  say,  above  and  beyond  the 
jurors,  was  a  higher  series  of  reports  prepared  by  Special  Commissioners 
sent  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition,  with  reference  to  national 

♦  The  reader  who  desires  more  foformatton  than  1»  giren  In  thia  chapter,  will  And  it 
not  only  in  the  works*  thein!>elvee  from  which  the  following  eztracto  are  »*<»;,  "n*.*°  ^"® 
rep<»rt8  of  th<^  Juries  and  of  our  own  government  reporters,  which  are  pabliBoed  In  a 
separate  volume. 
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interests,  and  the  large  nnmber  of  their  reports  haveiklready  been  printed 
and  have  akeady  appeared  in  a  series  of  ^'  Kensington  Blue  Books."  A, 
second  series  of  reports,  of  a  still  more  strictly  technical  nature,  was  elicited 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Schools,  who  had  ascertained  that  many  of  the 
reports  on  the  French  Exhibition  appeared  to  throw  the  blame  of  certain 
cases  of  inferiority  on  the  lower  technical  education  of  the  British  people, 
and  the  oommiBsion  issued  a  series  of  inquiries  of  which  they  then  pub- 
lished the  report 

On  this  report  the  Qovemment,  having  taken  alarm,  sent  abroad  a 
Commissioner,  if  not  officially,  at  least  offlcieusement^  to  ascertain  by  per- 
sonal inquiry  whether  the  alleged  defects  of  our  systems  of  education  and 
our  inferiority  to  some  other  countries  in  some  sorts  of  technical  skill  were 
real  or  imaginary ;  and  we  haye  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Samuelson  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education,  the  views  of  a  practical  minufao- 
turer  concerning  the  previous  statements.  All  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion agree  on  three  points,— on  the  great  practical  value  of  education  to  a 
people;  on  the  admirable  oiganization  provided  by  the  Governments  of 
other  countries  for  giving  to  their  people  systematic  and  universally- 
diffased  technical  education;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  deplorable  neglect  of 
sach  measures  which  has  characterized  our  own  Government  and  people. 

Bat,  in  my  estimation,  there  is  a  collection  of  documents  of  far  more 
innportance  tban  all  these  put  together,  which  has  just  been  publisbed  in 
an  unassuming  form  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  issued  from  their  rooms 
in  the  Adelphi,  at  the  small  price  of  half-a-crown.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Society  itself  clearly  saw  what  it  was  about  when  it  undertook  the  harm- 
less, beneficent  duty  of  offering  to  pay  the  traveling  exx>enses  of  such 
Eaglish  artisans  as  wanted  to  study  their  own  departments  of  trade  in  the 
French  Exhibition,  and  could  not  afford  the  cost ;  and  when  in  return  for 
this  benefit  it  imposed  the  modest  condition  that  they  should  report  in 
writing  on  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt  Out  of  this  simple  act  has  grown 
a  collection  of  reports,  689  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  full  of  subject 
f  >r  the  gravest  thought — ^treating,  in  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the  social 
condition,  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  workman,  and  of  the 
duties  which  various  Governments  have  either  neglected  or  performed,  in 
giving  or  withholding  fh)m  the  youth  of  a  nation  that  intelligence,  skill, 
and  taste  which  they  unanimously  declare  education  can  promote  and 
develop,  if  it  cannot  create.  It  is  the  quiet,  reasonable,  practical,  and 
moderate  tone  in  which  all  this  has  been  investigated  and  Eet  down,  which 
renders  this  volume  the  notable  contribution  to  social  science  in  1867. 

Of  all  these  four  separate  sources  of  knowledge,  I  should  wish  to 
convey  to  my  readers  the  aim,  the  substance,  and  the  conclusions.  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  in  one  chapter  to  overtake  all  of  them,  for  the  field  is 
both  wide  and  prolific,  covering  nearly  all  the  branches  6f  human  industry. 

L  Taking  up  first  the  '*  Report  relative  to  Technical  Education  by 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  of  2d  July,  1867,"  I  find  the  Commis- 
sioners issuing  a  request  for  information  to  some  eminent  Jurors  and  others 
as  to  the  truth  of  certain  "  evidence  considered  to  be  aflbrded  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris  of  the  inferior  rate  of  progress  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industry  in  England,  compared  with  that  made  in 
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Other  European  countries ; "  and  they  add,  "  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that 
this  allied  inferiority  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  technical 
education,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  from 
many  eminent  English  Jurors  in  this  department  whether  they  agree  with 
this  opinion,  and  we  thiok  it  expedient  at  once  to  report  to  3''our  Msgesty 
tlie  answers  which  we  have  received  to  our  inquiry  on  this  i)oint." 

The  gentlemen  whom  they  consulted,  and  whose  answers  they  have 
printed,  were :  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.RS.,  Professor  Tyndall,  F.RS.,  Dr. 
David  Price,  J.  E.  McConnell,  G.E.,  James  Young,  chemical  manufacturer, 
J.  Scott  RuEsell,  F.RS., Oaptahi  Beaumont,  RE.,  Robert  Mallet, C.E.,  Rev. 
Cannon  JNorris,  M.A.,  Professor  Frankland,  F.RB.,  John  Fowler,  C.E., 
Warrington  W.  Smythe,  F.RS.,  E.  Huth,  Peter  Graham,  A.  J.  Mundella, 
W.  Spotten,  thus  representing  many  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
our  educated  professions,  our  applied  sciences,  engineering,  education,  and 
manufactures.  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  the  essence  of  those 
opinions 

Dr.  Ltok  Platpair  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own  Inquiry  as  a  Juror, 
and  of  those  of  other  Jurors :  **  A  singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed 
that  our  country  had  shown  little  inventiveness,  and  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry  since  1863.  .  .  Out  of  ninety 
classes  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  in  which  pre-eminence  is  unhesitatingly 
awarded  to  us.  .  .  The  one  cause  upon  which  there  was  most  unanimity 
of  conviction  is  that  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
possess  good  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the  masters  and  managers 
of  manufactories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none." 

Professor  Ttkdall  says :  "  I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
in  virtue  of  the  better  education  provided  by  continental  nations,  England 
must  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  herself  outstripped  by  those 
nations,  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war/* 

Mr.  Huth  writes :  **  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  although  we  may  still  be 
unsurpassed  in  many  of  our  productions,  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre- 
eminence which  was  accorded  to  us  in  1851.  .  .  The  enormous  strides  that 
have  of  late  been  made  by  our  continental  rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  will  make  it  daily  more  difficult  for  our  woolen  manufac- 
turers to  hold  not  only  their  former  prominent  position,  but  even  to  main- 
tain their  present  on&  .  .  I  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  which  prevents  our  manufisicturers  iVom  making  that 
progress  which  other  nations  are  making.  .  .  I  found  both  masters  and 
foremen  of  other  countries  much  more  scientifically  educated  than  our 
own.  .  .  The  workmen  of  other  countries  have  a  far  superior  education 
to  ours,  many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  ,  .  Their  productions 
show  clearly  that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  a  machine,  but  that 
brains  sit  at  the  loom  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning-wheel." 

Mr.  McCoNKELL  says:  "  In  the  class  for  which  I  wss  juror  for  Eng- 
land, I  made  a  very  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  our  locomotive 
engines,  carriages,  railway  machinery,  apparatus,  and  matSrid  with  those 
exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
our  former  superiority,  either  in  material  or  workmanship^  no  longer 
exists.    .    .    Unless  we  adopt  a  system  of  technical  education  for  our  wor  J^- 
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men  in  thia  countrj,  ire  shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheapness. 
.  .  It  appears  to  me,  Government  sboald  take  the  matter  in  hand.  •  . 
There  should  be  mining  schools  in  South  Wales,  Staffordshire  and  Dur- 
ham ;  and  machinery  and  engine  schools  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c." 

Professor  Filakkland  says :  "As  ajuror  in  Class  44,  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, I  was  not  only  forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  different  branches  of  chemical  manufactures  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain,  but  still  more  so  by  the  great  advances  made  by  other  nations^ 
especially  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of  such  manufac- 
tures, since  1862,  when,  as  a  juror  in  the  corresponding  Class,  I  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  chemical  manufactures  of  different 
nations.  .  .  In  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  tlie 
future  manufacturer  or  manager  is  made  familiiir  with  those  laws  and 
applications  of  the  great  natural  forces  which  must  always  form  the  basis  of 
every  intelligent  and  progressive  industry;  it  seems  that  at  length  this 
superiority  in  previous  training,  is  more  than  counterbalancing  the  undoubted 
advantages  which  this  country  possesses  in  raw  material." 

Mr.  Mallet  says:  "I  fully  agree  that  a  better  system  of  technical 
education  for  all  classes  connected  with  industrial  pursuits  has  become  a 
pressing  necessity  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  immediate  steps  ought  to  be 
tiken  for  organizing  and  procuring,  legislatively,  such  a  system ;"  he  has 
been  long  convinced  that "  unless  checked  by  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
own  educational  system,  general  and  technical,  the  pre-eminence  of 
England  must  decline  with  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace." 

Mr.  DA\'n>  Phice  s&ys :  "  What  is  really  wanted  for  this  country,  and 
is  of  vital  consequence  to  our  future  prosperity,  is  a  higher  scientific  culture 
of  tlioie  who  are  likely,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  to  be  master 
manufacturers ;  so  that  when  discoveries  are  made  they  may  fructify,  and 
hot  stagnate  or  decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  for  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  those  who  command  capital  and  works,  to  see  their 
merits." 

The  evidence  given  by  other  jurors  is  not  less  strong,  but  I  can  only 
spare  room  for  one  more  quotation,  that  of  Mr.  Mundslla  : — ^**  The  branch 
of  industry  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  thirty  years,  is  the  manu- 
facturing of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  partner,  employing  5000  work- 
people ;  with  establishments  in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Loughborough, 
employing  4000,  and  with  branches  at  Chemnitz  and  Pausa,  in  Saxony, 
employing  about  700  persons.  I  have,  for  four  or  five  years  past,  been 
increasingly  alarmed  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my  experience  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  has  only  confirmed  and  strengthened  my  fears.  .... 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Englishmen  possess  more  energy,  enterprise,  and 
inventiveness  than  any  other  European  nation.  The  best  machines  in  my 
trade  now  at  work  in  France  and  Germany,  are  the  inventions  of  English- 
men, but  are  there  constructed  and  improved*  by  men  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  superior  industrial  education.  At  the  largest  establishment 
in  Paris,  these  machines  are  constructed  and  improved  on  thorough  scien- 
tific principles,  unde^  the  superintendence  of  a  young  man,  who,  I  waa 
informed,  took  high  honors  at  the  school  of  the  Gk)vemment  in  Paris.  .  .  . 
Precisely  the  same  thmg  is  taking  place  in  Saxony ;  but  the  Saxons  are,  in 
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respect  of  education,  both  primary  and  industrial,  much  in  advance  of  the 
French,  and  in  my  branch,  they  are  our  most  formidable  rivals.  .  .  . 
The  contrast  betwixt  the  workpeople  of  Saxony  and  England,  engaged  in 
the  same  trade,  is  most  humiliating.  I  have  had  statistics  taken  of  various 
workshops  and  rooms  in  factories  in  this  district,  and  the  frightful  igno- 
rance they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appalling.  ...  In  Saxony  our 
manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  greatly  interested  in 
education,  during  a  residence  of  seven  years,  has  never  met  wiih  a  work- 
man who  cannot  read  or  write — ^not  in  the  limited  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  English  artisans  are  said  to  read  and  write,  but 
with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  that  enables  them  to  enjoy  reading,  and  to 
conduct  tlicir  correspondence  in  a  creditable  and  oAen  superior  stylo. 
Some  of  the  sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  in  Saxony,  arc  receiving  a  tech- 
nical education  at  the  Polyteclinic  schools,  such  as  the  sons  of  our  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  to  obtain.  ...  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English 
workman  is  gradually  losing  the  race,  through  the  superior  intelligence 
wliich  foreign  governments  are  carefully  devcl  »ping  in  their  artisans.  .  . 
The  education  of  Germany  is  the  result  of  a  national  organization,  which 
compels  every  peasant  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  afterwards 
affords  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be 
useful  in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  they  are  destined.'*  His  con- 
cluding sentence  ought  to  carry  great  weight — ^**  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  in  industrial  competition,  we  must  oppose  to  this  national  organi- 
zation one  equally  effective  and  complete ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with  our 
present  voluntary  system,  we  shall  be  defeated,  generations  hence  we  shall 
be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor,  pauperism,  and  crime ;  but  with  a 
system  of  national  education  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with 
art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe,  within  twenty  years,  England 
would  possess  the  most  intelligent  and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world." 

11.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  such  a  report,  made  to  her  Majesty,  from 
such  a  Commission  as  that  of  which  Lord  Taimton  is  chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain 
some  little  information  as  to  what  other  countries  were  doing  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  their  people.  They  solicited,  through  our  representa- 
tives abroad,  such  printed  papers  as  the  various  governments  could  give 
them,  regarding  the  organization  of  technical  schools,  and  we  learn  that 
they  are  translating  some  of  these  for  public  use.  They  also  requested  ^Ir. 
Samuclson  to  visit,  or  accepted  his  offer  to  examine  (for  it  is  not  quite  clear 
which),  manufacturing  industry  abroad,  in  its  relation  to  technical  schools; 
and  the  result  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  moved  for  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  printed  in  November  last 

Mr.  Samuclson,  M.P.,  traveled  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
examining,  as  he  went,  the  most  famous  manufacturing  establishments  on 
the  Continent,  which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to  our  own.  Ho  found  every- 
where in  these  establishments  men  of  all  ranks  better  educated  than  our 
own ;  working  men  less  illiterate — foremen  and  managers  well  educated, 
and  masters  accomplishd<l,  well-informed,  technical  men.  lie  traced  out 
the  pupils  of  technical  schools  to  their  practical  and  successful  results,  as 
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the  superintendents  of  largo  works,  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
examination,  In  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  confirm  all  the  reports  made 
to  that  Commission,  which  was  Uie  origin  of  the  inquiry. — ^"'I  have 
attempted  to  show,  hy  examples,  what  is  the  condition  of  some  of  •tlie  leading 
industries  in  these  countries,  (France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany).  I  do 
not  tliink  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
continental  education  on  continental  manufactures.  .  .  .  That  the  rapid 
progress  of  many  trades  abroad,  has  been  greaily  facilitated  by  the  superior 
technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  works  everywhere,  and  by  the 
comparatively  advanced  elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some 
departmentsof  industry,  can  admit  of  but  little  doubt  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
we  know  that  our  manufacturing  artisans  are  imperfectly  taught,  our  agri- 
cultural laborers  illiterate ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  put  forth,  with 
effect,  the  splendid  qualities  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  our 
people.  Our  foremen,  chosen  from  the  lower  industrial  ranks,  have  no  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  correcting  the,  deficiencies  of  their  early  education ; 
our  managers  are  too  apt,  in  every  case  of  novelty,  to  proceed  by  trial  and 
error,  without  scientific  principles  to  guide  them ;  and  the  sons  of  our  great 
manufacturers  too  often,  cither  despise  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  as  mere 
handicrafts,  unworthy  of  mea  of  wealth  and  education,  or  else,  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  examples  which  they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural 
laws  to  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely  as  a  means  of  heaping  up 
more  wealth,  or,  at  the  best,  for  want  of  other  occupation :  to  the  evils  of 
such  a  condition,  not  only  our  statesmen,  but  also  our  people,  are  rapidly 
awakening,  and  the  disease  being  once  acknowledged,  I  believe  the  remedy 
will  soon  be  applied." 

III.  In  the  two  preceding  sections,  we  have  been  occupied  with  what  we 
may  call  the  upper  side  of  the  question,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  seen  it  from 
the  master*s  point  of  view,  and  we  have  also  seen  how  it  is  regarded  by 
men  of  science,  of  education,  and  of  distinguished  technical  skill.  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  questions  of  technical  education  and  manufacturing 
supremacy  are  regarded  from  tlie  workman^s  point  of  view,  and  so  try  to 
understand  the  under  side  of  the  question. 

"What  do  our  technical  workers  think  of  their  own  skill,  intelligence, 
taste,  judgment,  knowledge,  culture,  refinement?  What  do  they  think  of 
their  edacation,  of  their  school  training  and  apprenticeship?  What  do 
they  think  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  the  matured  woikman,  who 
wishes  to  study,  to  copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of  science,  and  rise  to  higher 
grades  of  skill?  What  do  they  think  are  tlie  duties  of  Government  to  him 
and  his  fellows?  Do  they  think  foreign  governments  wiser  in  their  care 
for  their  working  people  than  ours  ?  Do  they  think  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  their  people  to  be  waste  of  pains  or  wise  foresight  ?  In  short,  do 
they  find  in  the  institutions  of  any  other  country,  any  social  amelioration 
which  they  would  wish  to  introduce  into  their  own? 

On  all  tliese  points,  and  a  great  many  more,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
fifty-five  witnesses,  all  workmen,  most  of  them  evidently  superior  work- 
men, and  who  are  entitled  by  their  acquirements  to  be  termed  at  least, 
self-educated  men.  Among  so  many  witnesses,  we  cannot  call  up  all; 
but  as  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  whole  book,  we  will 
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only  call  such  witnesses  as  appear  to  htvvc  mode  a  special  study  of  each 
point 

1.  On  Early  Technical  Training. — ^Mr.  Ltjcraft,  the  chairmakcr,  says: 
"Seeing  some  lads  at  work  with  the  men  in  the  canrer's  shop,  I  went  to 
the  bench  of  one  about  fourteen— he  was  carving  a  chair-back,  of  a  medi- 
aeval form,  from  a  wcirking  drawing.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  one  so 
young  was  found  capable  of  carving  so  well,  and  was  informed  that  boys 
at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the  trade  they  fancy,  so  that  a  boy 
about  to  be  apprenticed  to  learn  carving,  is  instructed  in  ornamental  draw- 
ing, modelling,  and  designing."  .  .  .  Further, "  I  am  bound  to  repeat 
that  in  the  race  we  are  nowhere.  .  .  .  Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation, yet,  with  the  most  profound  regret,  I  say  that  our  defeat  is  as  igno- 
minious, and  I  fear  as  disastrous,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  have 
not  only  made  no  progress  since  18C2,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  retro- 
graded." He  adds  that  the  mere  mechanical  workman  stands  not  the 
slightest  chance  with  tlie  workman  of  a  cultivated  taste.  .  .  .  **  The 
art-workmen  of  France  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  England ;  in 
Paris  they  are  surrounded  by  works  of  taste  which  none  but  the  most 
obtuse  can  long  remain  uninfluenced  by ;  their  museums  are  central  and 
numerous ;  they  are  surrounded  by  works  they  venerate  and  love,  and  theii^ 
very  nature  gets  impregnated  with  them.  ...  Something  must  be 
done,  or  the  working  classes  wiU  be  grievously  wronged,  and  the  whole 
nation  suffer." 

The  laccmakers  of  Nottingham  say — ^  We  are  unanimous  in  opinion, 
that  French  laces  display  a  decided  superiority  in  design  and  quality  of 
material  over  the  English  goods."  They  express  the  hope  "  that  the  lime 
is  not  far  distant  when  some  national  system  of  compulsory  education  will 
be  brought  int(t  existence  to  lessen  the  ignorance  amongst  us,  and  place  our 
country  on  an  equality  of  intelligence  with  olhcr  nations  " 

Messrs.  Kendal  and  Caunt,  hosiers,  say — "  We  observed,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  French  people  did  everything  with  the  greatest  case  and  tact,  and 
without  much  labor,  and  always  made  a  good  llnii^h  of  what  they  took  in 
hand,  so  that  nothing  could  be  much  improved  after  they  had  done  with 
it  .  ,  .  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Fi  ench  have  made 
great  progress  of  late  years,  and  that  they  are  continuing  to  progress  •  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing cLisses  on  the  Continent,  gives  them  an  advantage,  in  some  respects, 
over. Englishmen;  but  there  are  no  workmen  so  quick  and  so  inventive  as 
our  own,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge." 

Mr.  CoNNBLLY,  stonemason,  says — "  The  Frenchman's  familiarity  wi'.h 
art,  and  his  early  training  in  its  principles,  enables  him  to  outstrip  us ;  and 
as  every  building  in  Paris  is  more  or  Iws  decorated  with  carving,  you  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  get  all  tlieir  art- workmen;  but  the  dlfncnl'.y 
would  not  appear  so  much,  if  you  could  read  the  large  placards,  in  French, 
which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges,  and  other  public  places, 
informing  workmen  where  they  can  be  taught  drawing  and  modelling 
every  evening,  free  of  expense.  That  he  outstrips  the  Englishman,  in  this 
respect,  does  not,  I  feel  certain,  arise  from  the  possession  of  an  especial  art 
genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is  in  him,  Is  fUlly  developed,  and  encour- 
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agcmcnt  is  given  to  its  practice ;  and  if  Eaglish  'workmen  aro  behind  in 
this  respect,  it  is  not  because  art  genius  is  deficient  in  our  nature,  but 
because  it  is  not  developed  and  encouraged  sufSciently.  .  .  .  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  loss  which  is  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art  culture  in  every  department  of  our  industry ;  through  it  we  are 
reduced  to  mere  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water*  for  other  nations. 
The  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  population  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
goods  to  bo  sold  cheap,  or  in  producing  raw  materials  for  other  i>eople 
to  work.  .  •  .  On  a  ton  of  iron,  for  the  labor  of  which  we  get  less 
than  1?.,  they  are  sure  to  put  10(W.  of  labor  before  it  leaves  their  hands." 

2.  Artimn**  Opinion  on  the  BesponsMity  of  a  SlcUe  for  tlie  Tcdinical 
Education  of  ita  Pe^Tpfo.— Mr.  IUxdall,  chma  painter,  says—"  When  we 
come  to  high-class  ornamentations  in  iron,  earthenware,  china,  or  glass,  the 
superiority  of  French  art  is  obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to 
geometrical  forms  in  hammering,  pressing,  turning  on  the  lathe,  or  printing 
on  the  surface,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  our  own ;  but  where  an 
intellectual  ism  is  concerned,  or  a  frce<educatcd  hand  is  required  in  decora- 
tion, our  deficiencies  become  apparent  The  fault  is  less  our  own  than 
Qur  rulers\  who  have  denied  us  education,  or  who  have  at  least,  given  us 
nothing  to  fit  us  for  our  destination  in  life,  but  have  left  us  groping  in  the 
dark,  for  ever  feebly  attempting  to  overtake  lost  opijortunities.  .  .  .  Aswo 
heard  an  English  workman,  in  another  branch  of  trade,  obsene  in  Paris— > 
there  is  much  more  credit  to  an  English  workman  if  he  is  clever,  for  t^ 
Frenchman  has  so  many  advantages,  that  if  he  only  has  moderate  talents,, 
he  can  scarcely  help  but  be  a  good  workman.  lie  has  excellent  schools  to 
give  him  a  primary  education,  and,  go  where  he  will,  thoro  is  something  to 
educate  his  eye  and  elevate  his  taste.  Wo  have  been  groping  oiu*  way  in 
ignorant  and  bigoted  security,  and  quarreling  in  which  way  education 
should  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether,  while  other  nations  have  been 
getting  before  us ;  and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  other  effect  in  England 
than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  will  have  had  its  mission — so  far 
^  we  are  ooncemed.  The  present  prosperity  of  this  country  is  so  unmis^ 
takeably  interwoven  with  its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
depends  so  much  upon  new  adaptations,  discoveries,  and  improvements,  aa 
to  demand  for  the  workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other  departments,  the 
readiest  and  best  educational  training  and  enlightenment  this  nation  can  give 
them.  It  is  not  on\y  idle,  but  suicidal,  to  dream  of  remaining  wliere  we 
are.  We  must  strike  out  in  new  paths.  We  must  advance  with  the  world, 
or  lose  caste  and  ti-adc  together.  How  many  men  know  anything  at  all  of 
the  materials  with  which  they  work  ?  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten 
daily  toil,  would  open  the  treasure-house  of  thought,  enable  a  man  to  con- 
\  vert  to  new  uses,  elements  of  force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich 

tlie  nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing  means  now  in  use. 
Every  man  ought  to  have  the  means  within  his  reach  to  enable  him  to 
become  master  of  his  art  With  how  many  would  a  knowledge  of  geology, 
chemistry,  geometry,  drawing,  and  mechanics,  smooth  the  path  of  daily 
toil,  and  render  labor  pleasant  I  Why  should  not  the  miner  find  compen- 
sating pleasure  for  the  darkness  and  dmdgery  of  the  mine,  in  a  knowledge 
of  tjLe  gases  by  which  he  13  surrounded,  and  of  the  minerals  ho  is  extracting 
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from  their  long  resting-place  in  their  subterranean  storehonsc?  Let  him 
know  something  of  their  history,  of  the  changes  and  natnral  processes 
to  which  they  were  subject  to  bring  them  to  their  present  state.  How 
cheaply  purchased  is  the  pleasure  of  astonishment  with  which  he  might  go 
on  reading  the  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  of  Nature  in  the  mine,  inter- 
preting at  each  stage,  the  emblems  of  earlier  states  and  existences.  Such 
an  education  would  tell  in  many  ways.  All  that  we  ask  for  is,  that  the 
State  should  fulfill  efficiently  unquestionable  and  admitted  duties,  rather 
than  disputed  ones.  We  have  no  wish  for  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
weaken,  in  the  least,  a  proper  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  that  may 
lessen  the  slightest  individual  energy,  or  oficnd  the  sensibilities  of  the 
strictest  advocates  for  economy  in  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Government 
for  the  future  will — if  there  is  any  meaning  or  force  in  the  late  political 
changes — ^be  more  than  ever  the  delegated  power  of  the  people  to  execute 
its  will  in  legislating  upon  the  admitted  'Benthamite'  principle  of  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  wise  in  all  ages,  from 
Solomon  downwards,  and  supply  education  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  deficient  of  the  will,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it  "What  we  complain 
of,  and  what  the  country  raising  the  taxes  to  support  the  present  system 
complains  of  most,  is  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  under 
inspection  by  men  drafted  from  them,  it  is  used  as  a  proselyting  scheme, 
lather  than  an  engine  for  fitting  children  for  their  duties  in  life.  They  are 
crammed  with  catechisms,  Jewish  pedigrees,  with  things  pertaining  to  the 
past,  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  fbture  modes  and  pursuits 
of  life,  without  being  taught  at  all,  the  means  by  which  their  own  wonder- 
ful and  diversified  faculties  might  be  made  to  bloom  in  profitable  fruition, 
80  that  both  the  individual,  and  the  State  itself,  should  be  compensated — 
each  having  its  positive  welfare  secured  thereby.* 

Mr.  "WiKSTANLET  says:  "  I  should  like  to  see  a  number  of  institutions^ 
they  might  be  called  colleges,  or  any  other  name.  I  would  have  them 
fitted  up  with  a  number  of  workshops  for  difi'erent  trades,  and  one  large 
room  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  room,  and  for  periodical  exhibitions.  I  would 
have  lectures  delivered  twice  a  week,  by  the  best  professors,  upon  different 
branches  of  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  a  well-slocked  library  and 
reading  room,  all  on  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  schools  attached, 
for  drawing  and  modelling.  Why  I  propose  workshops  is,  because  work- 
ing men,  in  large  towns,  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  convenience  to 
do  anything  for  themselves,  by  way  of  improvement  ...  I  would 
also  have  a  committee,  or  council,  established  by  Grovemment,  or  the 
Society  of  Arts,  that  should  receive  working  men  presenting  certificates 
for  examination  in  their  different  branches,  and  grant  them  certificates 
according  to  their  merits." 

Mr.  Mackeb,  wood-carver,  reports:  "I  visited  the  Ecolc  Imp6rialo 
Sp^iale  pour  T Application  des  Beaux  Arts  ii  T Industrie.  On  that  occasion 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  tlie  students,  and  the  number  and 
variety  were  considerable  and  interesting.  Conspicuous  among  the  exhibits 
were  some  largo  models  in  clay.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  had  dictated 
tiio  subject,  and  the  following  were  the  particulars  given.    A  somewhat 
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large  tympanum  of  a  pediment,  to  bare  the  head  of  a  bull  for  a  center, 
resting  upon  a  sbidd,  with  accessories  of  boys  and  festoons  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  best  was  a  very  successful  mterpretation  of  the  order  given. 
These  studies  were  little  more  than  good  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  students  were  learning  a  most  usefUl  lesson,  that  would  stand 
them  in  good  service  when  they  went  forth  into  the  world  ...  It 
seemed  abundantly  clear  that  the  system  pursued  was  simple  and  rapid, 
and  that  the  teaching  and  practice  produced  valuable  results.  It  seems  to 
have  great  vitality,  never  being  without  deep  and  varied  interest  to  tho 
student,  features  that  should  distingulBh  every  school,  and  without  which 
they  will  assuredly  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained. 
A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students  of  the  Ecole  Imperi- 
ale  Speciale  de  Dessui  pour  les  Jeunes  PexiBonncs,  showed  that  the  young 
ladies  practised  the  same  system  with  very  profitable  results.  I  am 
informed  that  the  fees  arc  little  more  than  nominal,  the  main  expense  of 
the  schools  being  borne  by  Government*' 

Mr.  Whiteino,  in  his  special  report,  says  on  the  subject :  "  The  notion 
of  the  functions  of  Gk>vemment  entertained  in  this  country  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  across  the  Channel,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
our  dislike  to  what  is  called  special  legislation — ^to  legislation,  that  is  to 
say,  which  proposes  as  a  direct  aim  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  our  people,  has  not  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  side.  The  con* 
stant  diJfficulties  exi>erienced  by  individuals  struggling  alone  to  effect  social 
reforms,  oflen  never  aided  by  €k>vemment  till  the  necessity  of  all  aid  has 
passed  away,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has.  From  the  view  of  the 
obligations  of  Government  taken  by  the  French  people,  it  necessarily 
arises  that  instruction,  both  superior  and  elementary,  has  long  held  that 
recognized  position  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which  it  is  only  just 
beginning  to  have  here.  A  due  provision  for  art  education,  for  instance,  is 
no  favor  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  conditions  of  its 
existence.  In  every  town  of  any  importance,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view,  in  every  district  of  all  the  principal  cities,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
art  school,  just  as  there  is  to  be  found  the  church  or  the  baker's  shop. 
.  .  It  is  not  denied  that  similar  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  our 
own  country,  but  among  us  there  is  a  very  perceptible  want,  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  they  are  not 
placed  under  the  direct  patronage  of  tho  officials  of  the  district,  who, 
in  France,  commonly  attend  to  give  a  solemn  character  to  the  distribution 
of  the  awards.  ...  In  France,  the  Minister  of  Instruction  has  con- 
fided to  him,  as  it  were,  a  nation  in  a  certain  state  of  knowledge,  and 
he  is  expected  when  he  resigns  the  seals  of  office,  to  show  that  under  his 
care  that  nation  has  steadily  progressed ;  he  may  demand  certain  aid 
from  the  Government;  his  claims  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  budget, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  speak  by  the  admitted  importance  of  the  interests  over 
which  he  presides.  It  would  be  well  if  with  us  some  such  system  could  be 
devised,  in  place  of  that  which  gives  us  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  sup- 
port to  art,  on  the  part  of  our  public  representatives,  and  which  too  often 
leaves  its  fiite  in  the  hands  of  only  one  or  two  well-meaning  members  of 
parliament   .   •   •    What  is  above  all  wanted,  is  Government  countenance 
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as  well  as  Oovemment  aid.  In  France,  as  we  hav^  Been,  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  tbe  opening  of  schools,  is  always  made  more  or  less  a  ceremony;  the 
whole  popolation  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  sitaate,  cannot  fail 
to  hear  of  what  is  going  on.  Publicity  and  Sdat  are  given  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  school  immediately  reaps  the  benefit.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Government  of  France  docs  everything  for  art 
education,  and  private  individaalj  nothing.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  private  patronage,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as 
among  ns ;  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular  action 
of  individuals,  however  well  disposed,  the  order,  economy,  and  persistent 
effort  of  an  efficient  body.  .  .  .  Let  us  now  consider  what  the  State 
does  for  education  in  France,  both  for  primary''  instruction  and  for  the 
special  training  acquired  later,  when  an  art  or  trade  has  been  chosen.  The 
system  of  primary  instruction  so  very  much  resembles  our  own,  both  in 
tlie  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  support  is 
obtained,  that  no  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  necessary.  .  .  .  But  It  is 
in  the  facilities  for  the  higher  education  which  ought  to  follow  this  primary 
teaching,  where  the  inclination  exists,  that  the  great  divergence  between 
the  English  and  the  French  begins.  The  ease  with  which  a  poor  boy  may 
obtain  an  entry  to  one  of  the  imperial  lycc-ums,  or  large  public  schools 
which  prepare  for  Uie  imiversities,  and  thence  go  up  to  the  universities, 
which  very  properly  are  in  the  capital  itself,  and  are  all  free.  Is  something 
marvellous,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  excellent  facilities  of  a  like  kind 
which  exist  in  Genmmy.  .  .  .  The  technical  education  of  French 
workmen  is  of  two  kinds,  elementary  and  advanced.  In  the  first,  tlie  child 
having  been  early  destined  to  a  particular  trade,  is  placed  in  an  institution, 
where  he  serves  a  kind  of  preliminary  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and 
where  primary  iustruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  special  training 
requisite  to  give  him  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  his  busmess.  These 
technical  schools  for  children  arc,  however,  only  just  beginning  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  the  nsults  in  the  last  of  which  accounts  were  published,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  children  are  occupied,  in  all,  about 
nine  horns  of  the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  receive  instruction  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  also  given  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  dur- 
faig  the  day  they  work,  in  every  respect, /as  if  they  were  apprenticed  to 
private  individuals,  only  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
teaching  them  the  rationale  of  their  art  ...  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
present  these  Institutions  are  very  few  in  number,  as  hitherto  they  have 
only  been  regarded  In  the  light  of  an  experiment,  so  that  only  a  very 
Ihnited  number  of  trades  can  be  taught  in  them,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  ns  an  experiment  they  have  been  successful,  and  that  when  their  suc- 
cess shall  have  obtained  general  recognition,  the  Government  will  take 
measures  for  establishing  them  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

An  equally  imxMHtant  tentative  effort  in  the  way  of  technical  educft* 
tion  has  recently  been  mide  in  the  establishment,  under  government  pat- 
ronage, of  an  institution  for  the  higher  tcdmical  training  of  yonths^that  is 
to  say,  for  the  onion  of  the  highest  theoretical  with  the  b^t  practical  teach- 
ing in  the  manufacturing  arts.  This  instituaon  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  the  Ecole  des  Arts  ct  MItien,  only  it  is  not  so  exclusively  theoretical  ci 
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that,  but  aims  at  fitipply'ng  a  want  long  felt  in  France,  namely,  that  of 
Bkilled  foremen  competent  to  superintend,  or  at  least  folly  understand  all 
the  operations  of  a  Lirge  manufactory. 

Mr.  ArrKEN,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  introductory  report,  which  heads 
the  reports  of  the  Birmingham  artisans,  says:  "Industry,  formerly  un- 
affected by  ibfcign  riralry,  contended  only  with  small  producers  of  its  own 
nation,  and  then  the  competition  was  small.  But  free  trade  has  thrown 
down  the  barriers,  and  the  world  is  now  one  mighty,  universal  market 
To  be  successful  in  this  competition,  our  nation  (England)  must,  therefore, 
put  forward  all  its  energies  to  educate  in  technical,  and  other  schools,  the 
present  and  coming  generations ;  this  was  anticipated  and  clearly  seen. 
Humboldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw  and  predicted  *  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded  together; 
that  national  wealth  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  nations  must  bo  based 
on  an  enlightened  employment  of  natural  products  and  forces.*  Justus 
Liebig  said :  *  The  nation  most  quickly  promoting  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  its  industrial  population  must  advance,  as  surely  as  the  country 
neglecting  it  must  inevitably  retrograde.*  Peel  saw  this  when  he  uttered 
the  memorable  words,  *  If  wc  arc  inferior  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence to  tiic  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  the  increased  facilities  of 
intercourse  will  result  in  transferring  the  demand  from  us  to  others;*  and 
England's  noblest  Prince  foresaw  in  International  Exhibitions  (which  he  was 
the  first  to  inaugurate)  the  coming  activity  in  things  industrial ;  and  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  coming  competition,  he  inaugurated,  ere  his  lamented 
death,  a  system  of  industrial  education.**    .    .    . 

In  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  small  State  of  "Wurtemberg,  &c., 
trade  schools,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  are  in  existence,  and 
fmnish  the  connecting  link  between  the  man  of  science  who  discbvcrs,  and 
the  superintendent  who  is  the  medium,  and  who,  educated  in  these  schools, 
aids  by  his  instruction  and  advice,  the  workman  in  bringing  into  visible 
shape  the  discovery  of  the  man  of  science,  rendering  practically  useful  that 
which  existed  as  an  idea  only.  If,  then,  industrial  and  technical  training 
has  benefited  other  countries  and  states,  in  their  industrial  progress  (which 
no  doubt  it  has),  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  see  to  this 
important  point. 

It  is  imx>ossible  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  the  eighty-six  repre- 
sentatives of  the  skilled  workmen  of  England,  without  sharing  their  pro- 
found conviction : — 1st.  Of  the  pressing  peril  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
manufacturing  pro-eminence.  2d.  Of  the  culpability  of  the  educate^ 
classes  and  of  the  executive  Goyemment,  in  having  neglected  the  education 
of  the  people.  8d.  That  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  these  reports,  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  working  classes  to  receive  superior  technical  education,  to 
bear  taxation  for  that  purpose,  ando  to  accept  the  active  agency  of  Qovem- 
mcnt  institutions  and  officials,  (which  reluctance  has  been  put  forward  as 
an  exduse  for  this  neglect),  has  no  existence.  In  fact,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
the  negligence,  apathy,  and  reluctance  of  the  governing  classes  ftnd  the 
Government  which  have  hitherto  alone  prevented  the  organization  of  sys- 
tematic technical  education.  4th.  It  appears  that  until  the  mission  to 
France,  of  the  English  artisans  in  18G7,  they,  the  working  men  of  England, 
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were  not  aware  that  the  Governments  of  other  countries  had  oi;^nizc<l 
complete  education  in  all  trade  crafts,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  labor  to 
the  highest  professional  skill.  6  th.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  reports 
there  runs  a  feeling  of  profound  admiration  for  the  system  of  education 
given  in  France ;  but  they  were  evidently  not  aware  that  the  educated  men 
and  statesmen  of  France  had  themselves  become  conscious  that  their  sj's- 
tem  was  far  below  the  level  of  excellence  of  the  educated  German  nations; 
that  a  royal  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Behic,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  had  recently  been  occupied  with  that  subject,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  technical  education  of  France,  which  our 
artisans  admired  In  Paris,  was,  as  a  national  system  of  technical  education, 
extremely  defective ;  and  the  investigations  of  this  Commissioa  prove,  that 
if  England  is  the  worst  educated  of  the  first-class  Powers  of  Europe,  Fxance 
is  the  second  worst  6th.  There  runs  parallel  with  these  convictions  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  English  workman,  is,  by  nature,  the  best  of  workmen, 
and  that  with  systematic  education,  their  works  would  excel  those  of  com- 
peting nations. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  .to  state  my  deep  conviction  that  the  working 
men  of  England  expect  and  demand  of  their  Government  the  design, 
organization,  and  execution  of  systematic  technical  education,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for  other  nations  have  already  five-and- 
twenty  years*  start  of  us,  and  have  produced  one  or  two  generations  of 
educated  workmen.  Even  if  we  begin  to-morrow  the  tcclmical  education 
of  all  the  youths  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  elementary 
education,  it  will  take  seven  years  before  these  young  men  can  commence 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  indgnificant 
minority  in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take  fifteen  years  belbre  those 
children  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  receive  an  elementary  education  shall 
have  passed  from  the  age  of  7  to  21,  and  represent  a  completely  trained 
generation;  and  even  then  they  will  find  less  than  half  of  their  comradcfl 
educated.  In  the  race  of  nations,  therefore,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  over- 
take the  five-and-twenty  years  we  have  lost  To-morrow,  then,  let  us 
undertake,  with  all  energy,  our  n^lected  task ;  the  urgency  Is  two-fold, — 
one  half  of  our  youth,  let  us  say,  has  received  elemcntaiy,  but  no  technical 
education:  for  that  half  let  us  at  once  organize  technical  schools  in  every 
small  town,  technical  colleges  in  every  lai^  town,  and  a  technical  univer- 
sity in  the  metropolis.  The  other  half  of  the  rising  generation  has  received 
no  education  at  aU,  and  for  them  let  us  at  once  organize  elementaiy 
education,  even  if  compulsozy. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thk  Empire  of  France,  [exclusive  of  the  colonies,]  on  an  area  of 
206,676  English  square  miles  in  1866,  had  a  population  of  38,067,- 
094.  In  1856,  there  were,  among  a  total  population  of  36,012,669 : 
19,064,071  employed  in  agriculture,  10,469,961  in  mechanical  arts, 
and  1,632,331  in  commercial  pursuits. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1867  amounted  to  1,902,111,370  francs, 
of  which  sum  28,344,121  francs  were  expended  for  public  instruc- 
tion under  the  following  ministries,  and  with  the  following  statistics : 

FiBST. — Uin>iR  THE  Ministry  of  Public  Ikstbuotion  : 
1.  PrivMLry  Iiufiruction, 

53,957  Pabllc  Schools,  in  87,548  CommuDes,  with  2,461,492  pnpils. 
16,714  Private  Elementary  Schools,  with  978,258  pupils. 
8,669  Infant  Schools,  with  432,141  pupils. 
82,388  Adult  Coarses,  with  829.555  scholars. 

Total,  106,728  Schools,  with  4,701,446  scholars. 
.  2.  Secondary  Instruction, 

83  Lyceums,  with  86,806  students. 

258  Communal  Colleges,  with  82,458  students— making  a  total  of  886 
government  schools,  with  68,759  students,  of  whom  17,209  follow 
the  Special  Secondary  Coarse. 
984  Non-governmental  Secondary  Schools,  with  77,906  students. 
Total,  1,270  Institutions,  with  146,664  students. 
8.  Superior  Instruction. 

8  Faculties  or  Schools  of  Theology,  with  46  professors. 

11  Faculties  of  Law,  with  100  professors  and  4,895  students. 
16  Faculties  of  Science,  with  119  professors. 

16  Faculties  of  Literature,^  with  102  professors. 

22  Preparatory  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  with  190  professors. 
3  Higher  Schools  of  Medicine,  with  66  professors  and  1.780  students. 
Total,76  Institutions  of  ine  highest  instmction,  witn  608  professors. 
4.  Special  Schools. 

1  Normal  School  for  Teachers  in  Infant  Asylums  at  Paris. 

1  Superior  Normal  School  for  Professors  in  Lyceums  and  the  Faculties 

of  Letters  and  Science  at  Paris,  with  110  pupils  and  23  professors. 
1  Normal  School  for  Secondary  Special  Instruction  at  Clunv. 
84  Primary  Nonnal  Schools  for  male  teachers,  with  449  professors. 

12  Primary  Normal  Schools  for  female  teachers.* 

1  Primary  Normal  Course  for  male  teachers,  with  12  professors. 
49  Primary  Normal  Courses  for  female  teachers. 
8  Schools  of  Living  Oriental  Tongues,  with  9  professors. 
1  Course  of  ArchaBology  in  connection  with  Cfabinet  of  Medals. 
1  French  School  of  Archffiology  end  Greek  Literature  at  Athens. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Records  (eeole  des  chartes)  at  Paris,  to  prepare  pu- 
pils for  librarians  and  keepers  of  public  archives. 
1  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  with  16  professors. 
1  School  of  Sacred  Music  at  Paris. 
1  Imperial  College  of  Franco,  with  81  profeeaors. 
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1  Special  School  of  Drawing  for  ToonffWomen  at  Paris. 
1  National  Oonservaiory  of  Moaio  at  Fans :  87  professors. 
6  Provincial  Schools  or  Music :  6  professors,  (at  D^on,  Nantes,  Metz, 
Lille,  Toalouse,  Marseilles.) 

1  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  besides  6  provincial  schools. 

2  National  Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  besides 

41  private  and  municipal  schools. 
1  Central  Correctional  House  of  £ducation  at  Paris. 

BBOOHI). — MiKISTBT  OF  AoRlOULTUKK,  CoiOaeROK,  AKD  PuBUC  WoRKS : 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Agriculture  at  Grand-Jouan,  Grignon,  and  La 

Saolsaie,  vith  24  professors. 

9  A^cultural  Courses,  with  11  professors. 

1  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Versailles. 
70  School-farms. 

1  Practical  School  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  at  Lizardean ;  2  professors. 

1  National  School  of  Horse-breeding. 

8  Imperial  Sheep-folds  and  Cow-houses' (60r£0ri««  and  vaeh4risB,) 

8  Schools  of  Veterinary  Sui^exy  at  Alfort,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  with  18 
professors. 

1  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris ;  1  School  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Bridges  and  Boads  at  Puis :  88  professors. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Mines,  viz.,  at  Paris,  15  professors ;  at  St.  Etienne, 
8  professors ;  at  Alais,  1  professor. 

1  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Industry  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 

1  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris ;  28  professors. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Industry,  at  Aix,  Angers,  Chalons-sur- 
Mame :  82  professors. 

School  of  Watfili making  at  Clnset  <^av^»)  besldoa  several  provincial 
schools. 

ThIBD. — MiMISTRT  OF  War  : 

1  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  22  professors,  19  assistants,  and 
8o0  pupils. 

1  Special  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr ;  88  professors. 

1  Stoflf-school  UooU  du  oorpt  d^ttat-majon  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 

1  School  of  Artillery  and  Military  Engineering  [eeoU  3*  qppUeaUon  d4 
VariUUrie  «t  du  gen%e\  at  Metz,  wiw  26  professors. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Cavalrv  at  Saumur ;  40  professors. 

1  Cavalry-musicians'  school  [ecoU  d«  trompensa]  at  Saumur. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  at  Paris ;  18  pro- 
lessors. 

1  Imperial  School  for  the  Sanitary  Service  at  Strasburg ;  12  professors. 

1  Normal  Shooting-school  {ecoU  normaU  de  tir  ;)  11  teachers. 

1  Normal  School  of  Militanr  Gymnastics  at  Vincennes ;  8  teachers. 

1  Imperial  Prytaneum  (oipnans  of  officers)  at  LaFldche ;  25  professors. 
11  Begimontal  Schools  of  Artillery. 

8  Begimcntai  Schools  of  En^eering. 

5  Military  Gymnasiums. 

4  Military  Musical  Gvmnasiam  at  Paris. 
1  Bureau  of  Longitudes ;  6  professors. 

1  Imperial  Observatory  ;  18  professors,  assistants  and  calonlatora. 
Beg^mental  schools  for  the  infknt^  of  the  line  exist  in  sll  the  oorps. 

Fourth. — MnnsntT  of  Marutr  akd  thb  Cox.oyixs : 

1  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris,  with  80  pupils ;  8  professors. 
1  Practical  School  of  Maritime  Engineering  at  L' Orient ;  9  professors. 
1  Imperial  Naval  School  at  Brest ;  11  proxessors. 
42  National  Schools  of  Hydrography ;  42  professors. 
8  Imperial  Schools  of  Naval  Pnaxmacy  and  Medicine  at  Brest,  Boche- 
lort,  and  Toulon ;  15  professors. 

6  Nautical  School-ships :  5  Naval  Apprentice  Scjiools ;  2  Schools  for 

Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers ;  2  jNaval  Drawmg  Schools. 

Fifth. — MonsniT  of  Fivakor  : 

1  Imperial  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  8  professors. 

1  School  of  the  Mannftcturs  of  Tobacco  at  Paris ;  7  prafessoro. 

Sixth.— MxKisTRT  of  trr  Fins  Arts  akd  tbx  Impsrial  HorsRHOLD : 

4  Imperial  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts :  at  Paris.  Borne,  Lyons,  and  D^jon. 
1  National  Special  School  of  Diawing  and  Mathematica  applied  to  the 
Industrial  Arts,  at  Paris. 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT  PARIS/ 


L     fOVUDAnOV  AHD  HinOST. 

Tme  origin  of  the  Beole  Polytechnique  dates  from  a  period  of 
disorder  and  distress  in  the  history  of  France  which  might  seem 
alien  to  all  inteliectnal  pnrsaits,  if  we  did  not  remember  that  the 
general  stimulus  of  a  revolationary  period  often  acts  powerfully 
upon  thought  and  education.  It  is,  perhaps,  eren  more  than  the 
Institute,  the  chief  scientic  creation  of  the  first  French  Reyolution. 
It  was  during  the  government  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
when  Gamot,  as  war  minister,  was  gradually  driving  back  the  in- 
vading armies,  and  reorganizing  victory  out  of  defeat  and  confusion, 
that  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  its  establishment  A  law,  dating 
the  1st  Yentose,  year  XL,  the  12th  of  March  1794,  created  a  ^'Com- 
mission des  Travaux  Publics,"  charged  with  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing a  regular  system  for  carrying  on  public  works ;  and  this  com- 
mission ultimately  founded  a  central  school  for  public  works,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  service.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  give  a  com- 
plete education  for  some  of  the  public  serrices,  but  it  was  soon 
changed  into  a  preparatory  ftchool,  to  be  succeeded  by  special 
schools  of 'application.     This  was  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

The  school  and  its  plan  were  both  owing  to  an  immediate  and 
pressing  want.  It  was  to  be  partly  military  and  partly  civU.  Mili- 
tary, as  well  as  civil  education  had  been  destroyed  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  committee  of  public  safety  had,  indeed,  formed  a 
provisional  school  for  en^neers  at  Metz,  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  army  on  the  frontier,  and  at  this  school  you^  men 
were  hastily  taught  the  elements  of  fortification,  and  were  sent  di- 
rect to  the  troops,  to  learn  as  they  best  could,  the  practice  of  their 
art  ^  But  such  a  method,'*  says  the  report  accompanying  the  law 
which  founded  the  school, ''  does  not  form  engineers  in  any  fnu 
Mnse  of  the  term,  and  can  only  be  justified  by  the  emeigency  of  the 
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time.  The  young  men  should  be  recalled  to  the  new  school  to 
complete  their  studies."  Indeed  no  one  knew  better  than  Carnot, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  report,  "  that  patriotism  and  courage 
can  not  '*  always  supply  the  want  of  knowledge ;"  and  in  the  criti- 
cal campaigns  of  1793 — i,  he  must  often  have  felt  the  need  of  the 
institution  which  he  was  then  contributing  to  set  on  foot.  Such 
was  the  immediate  motive  for  the  creation  of  this  schooL  At  first, 
it  only  included  the  engineers  amongst  its  pupils.  But  the  artil- 
lery were  added  within  a  year. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  its  civil  character,  the 
combination  of  which  with  its  military  object  forms  its  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  has  greatly  contributed  to  its  reputation.  Amongst  its 
founders  were  men,  who  though  ardent  revolutionists,  were  thirsting 
for  the  restoration  of  schools  and  learning,  which  for  a  time  had 
been  totally  extinguished.  The  chief  of  these,  besides  Camot, 
were  Monge  and  Fourcroy,  Berthollet  and  Lagrange.  Of  Camot 
and  Lagrange,  one  amongst  the  first  of  war  ministers,  the  other  one 
of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  we  need  not  say  more.  Berth- 
ollet, a  man  of  science  and  practical  skill,  first  suggested  the  school ; 
Monge,  the  founder  of  Descriptive  Greometry,  a  favorite  savant  of 
Kapoleon  though  a  zealous  republican,  united  to  real  genius  that 
passion  for  teaching  and  for  his  pupils,  which  makes  the  beau  idSal 
of  the  founder  of  a  school ;  and  Fourcroy  was  a  man  of  equal  prac- 
tical tact  and  science,  who  at  the  time  had  great  influence  with  the 
convention,  and  was  afterwards  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  much 
of  thjB  reorganization  of  education  in  France. 

When  the  school  first  started  there  was  scarcely  another  of  any 
description  in  the  country.  For  nearly  three  years  the  revolution 
had  destroyed  every  kind  of  teaching.  The  attack  upon  the  old 
schools,  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
had  been  begun  by  a  famous  report  of  Talleyrand^  presented  to 
the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  which  recommended  to  suppress 
all  the  existing  academies  within  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  to 
replace  them  by  an  entirely  new  system  of  national  education 
through  the  country.  In  this  plan  a  considerable  number  of  mili- 
tary schools  were  proposed,  where  boys  were  to  be  educated  from 
a  very  early  age.  When  the  violent  revolutionists  were  in  power, 
they  adopted  the  destructive  part  of  Talleyrand's  suggestions  with- 
out the  other.  All  schools,  from  the  university  downwards,  were 
destroyed;  the  large  exhibitions  or  Bourses^  numbering  nearly 
40,000,  were  confiscated  or  plundered  by  individuals,  and  even  the 
military  schools  and  those  for  the  public  works  (which  were  abso- 
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lately  necessary  for  the  very  roads  and  the  defense  of  the  country) 
were  suppressed  or  disorganized.  The  school  of  engineers  at  M6- 
zi^res  (an  excellent  one,  where  Monge  had  been  a  professor,)  and 
that  of  the  artillery  at  La  Fere,  were  both  broken  up,  whilst  the 
murder  of  Lavoisier,  and  the  well  known  saying  in  respect  to  it,  that 
"  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  chemists,"  gave  currency  to  a  belief, 
which  Fourcroy  expressed  in  proposing  the  Polytechnic,  "that  the 
late  conspirators  had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  to  destroy  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  establish  their  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  human 
mason." 

Thus  it  was  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  old  teaching,  that  the  new  in- 
stitution was  erected ;  a  truly  revolutionary  school,  as  its  founders 
delighted  to  call  it,  using  the  term  as  it  was  then  commonly  used, 
as  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  excellent.  And  then  for  the  first 
time  avowing  the  principle  of  public  competition, .  its  founders, 
Monge  and  Fourcroy,  began  their  work  with  an  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm which  they  seem  to  have  left  as  a  traditional  inheritance  to 
their  school.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  difficulties  which  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  country  threw  in  their  way,  and  the  vigor  with  which, 
assisted  by  the  summary  powers  of  the  republican  government,  they 
overcame.  Jhem.  They  begged  the  old  Palais  Bourbon  for  their 
building ;  were  supplied  with  pictures  from  the  Louvre ;  the  fortu- 
nate capture  of  an  English  ship  gave  them  some  uncut  diamonds 
for  their  first  experiments ;  presents  of  military  instruments  were 
sent  from  the  arsenals  of  Havre;  and  even  the  hospitals  con- 
tributed some  chemical  substances  In  fine,  having  set  their  school 
in  motion,  the  government  and  its  professors  worked  at  it  vdth  such 
zeal  and  effect,  that  within  five  months  after  their  project  was  an- 
nounced, they  had  held  their  first  entrance  examination,  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  France,  and  started  with  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  pupils. 

.  The  account  of  one  of  these  first  pupils,  who  is  among  the  most 
dbtinguished  still  surviving  ornaments  of  the  Polytechnic,  will  con- 
vey a  f&T  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  young  institution  than 
could  be  given  by  a  more  lengthy  description.  M.  Biot  described 
to  us  vividly  the  zeal  of  the  earliest  teachers,  and  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  which,  repressed  for  awhile  by  the  horrors  of  the  period, 
burst  forth  with  fresh  ardor  amongst  the  French  youth  of  the  time.* 
Many  of  them,  he  said,  like  himself^  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  revolution,  and  had  entered  the  army.  "  My 
father  had  sent  me,"  he  added,  "  to  a  mercantile  house,  and  indeed 
I  never  felt  any  great  vocation  to  be  a  soldier,  but  Que  vauleg  vouit 
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he  Pru99ieni  etaiimi  m^Champagne.^  He  joitied  the  army,  $enred 
two  jean  under  Dnmouriez,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of 
terror,  ^^  to  see  from  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  St  Honore  the  very 
generals  who  had  led  us  to  victory,  Custine  and^  Biron,  carried  by 
in  the  carts  to  the  gnillotine.  ''Imagine  what  it  was  when  we 
heard  that  Robespierre  was  dead,  and  that  we  might  retnm  safely 
to  study  after  all  this  misery,  and  then  to  have  for  our  teachers  La 
Place,  Lagrange,  and  Monge.  We  felt  like  men  broi^ht  to  life  again 
after  saffocation.  Lagrange  said,  modestly,  ''Let  me  teach  them 
arithmetic."  Monge  was  more  like  our  father  than  our  teacher;  he 
would  come  to  us  in  the  evening,  and  assist  us  in  our  work  till  mid- 
night, and  when  he  explained  a  difficulty  to  one  of  our  chefi  de 
briffad$j  it  ran  like  an  electric  spark  through  the  party."  The  pu- 
pils were  not  then,  he  told  us,  as  they  have  since  been,  shut  up  in 
barracks,  they  were  left  free,  but  there  was  no  idleness  or  dissipa- 
tion amongst  them.  They  were  united  in  zealous  work  and  in  good 
camaraderie^  and  any  one  known  as  a  bad  character  waa^ji^oided. 
This  account  may  be  a  little  tinged  by  enthusiastic  recoUecMflliB, 
but  it  agreed  almost  entirely  with  that  of  M.  de  Barante,  who  bd^ 
similar  testimony  to  the  early  devotion  of  the  pupils,  and  the  uniqile 
excellence  of  the  teaching  of  Monge. 

We  are  not,  however,  writing  a  history  of  this  school,  and  must 
eoniine  ourselves  to  such  points  as  directly  illustrate  its  system  of 
teaching  and  its  organization.  These  may  be  roughly  enumerated 
in  the  Mowing  order : 

1.  Its  early  history  is  completed  by  the  law  of  its  organization, 
given  it  by  La  Place  in  his  short  ministry  of  the  interior.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  last  month  of  1700,  a  memorable  era  in  French  his- 
tory, for  it  was  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire,  when  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Directory  and  made  himself 
First  Consul.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  sign  the  charter  of  his 
great  civil  and  military  school.  This  charter  or  decree  deserves 
some  attention,  because  it  is  always  referred  to  as  the  law  of  the 
foundation  of  the  school.  It  determined  the  composition  of  the 
two  councils  of  instruction  and  improvement,  the  bodies  to  which 
the  direction  of  the  school  was  to  be,  and  still  is,  intmsted ;  some 
of  its  marked  peculiarities  in  the  mode  and  subject  of  teaching. 
*  It  is  important  to  notice  each  of  the  two  points. 

The  direction  of  the  school  was  at  first  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  its  professors,  who  formed  what  is  sliU  called  its  Council 
of  Instruction.  Each  of  them  presided  over  the  school  alternately 
for  one  month,  a  plan  copied  from  the  revolutionary  government  of 
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the  CoBvention.  In  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  however,  another 
body  was  added,  which  has  now  the  real  management  of  the  schooL 
This  is  called  the  "Council  of  Improvement"  {Conseil  de  petfec- 
tionnementf)  and  a  part  of  its  business  is  to  see  that  the  studies 
form  a  good  preparation  for  those  of  the  more  special  schools 
(Scoles  d^applicatum)  for  the  civil  and  military  service.  It  consists 
of  eminent  men  belonging  to  the  various  public  departments  sup* 
plied  by  the  school,  and  some  of  the  professors.  It  has  had,  as  flsir 
as  we  could  judge,  an  useful  influence ;  firsts  as  a  body  not  liable 
to  be  prejudiced  in  its  proposals  by  the  feelings  of  the  school,  and 
yet  interested  in  its  welfare  and  understanding  it ;  ucondly^  as  hav- 
ing shown  much  skill  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  theoretical 
teaching  of  the  Polytechnic  a  good  introduction  to  the  practical 
studies  of  the  public  service ;  thirdly ySs  being  sufficiently  influential, 
from  the  character  of  its  members,  to  shield  the  school  from  occar 
sional  ill-judged  interference.  It  should  be  added  that  hardly  any 
year  has  passed  without  the  Council  making  a  fall  report  on  the 
studies  of  the  school,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on 
the  Special  Schools  of  Application. 

The  method  of  scientific  teaching  has  been  peculiar  from  the  be^ 
ginning.  It  is  the  most  energetic  form  of  what  maj  be  called  the 
repetitorial  system,  a  method  of  teaching  almost  peculiar  to  France, 
and  which  may  be  described  as  a  very  able  combination  of  profes- 
sional and  tutorial  teaching.  The  object  of  the  ripititeur^  or  pri- 
vate tutor,  is  to  second  every  lecture  of  the  professor,  to  explain  and 
fix  it  by  ocular  demonstration,  explanations,  or  examination.  This 
was  a  peculiarity  in  the  scheme  of  Monge  and  Fourcroy.  The  latter 
said,  in  the  first  programme,  "  Our  pupils  must  m>t  only  learn,  they 
must  at  once  ci^rry  out  their  theory.  We  must  distribute  them  into 
small  rooms,  where  they  shall  practice  the  plans  of  descriptive 
geometry,  which  the  professors  have  just  i^own  them  in  jtheir  pub- 
lic lectures.  And  in  the  same  manner  they  must  go  over  in  prac^ 
tice  {ripiteron()  in  separate  laboratories  the  principal  operations  of 
chemistry."  To  carry  out  this  system  the  twenty  best  pupils,  of 
whom  M.  Biot  was  one,  were  selected  as  r6p4tiUurs  soon  after  the 
school  had  started.  Since  then  the  vacancies  have  always  been 
filled  by  young  but  competent  men,  aspiring  themselves  to  become 
in  turn  professors.  I^ey  form  a  class  of  teachers  more  like  the 
highest  style  of  private  tutors  in  our  universities,  or  what  are  called 
m  Germany  Privat-docenten^  than  any  other  body — with  this  difler- 
ence,  that  they  do  not  give  their  own  lectures,  but  breaking  up  the 
professor's  large  class  into  small  classes  of  five  and  six  pupils,  e^camr 
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ine  these  in  his  lecture.    The  saccess  of  this  attempt  we  shall  de 
scribe  hereafter. 

2.  A  change  may  be  noticed  which  was  effected  very  early  by  the 
Council  of  Improvement — ^the  union  of  pupils  for  artillery  and  en- 
gineers in  a  single  school  of  application.  The  first  report  in  De- 
cember 1800,  speaks  of  the  identity  in  extent  and  character  of  the 
studies  required  for  these  two  services ;  and  in  conformity  with  its 
recommendation,  the  law  of  the  3rd  of  October  1802,  (12th  Yend^ 
miaire,  XI.)  dissolved  the  separate  artillery  school  at  Ch&lons,  and 
established  the  united  school  for  both  arms  in  the  form  which  it 
still  retains  at  Metz. 

8.  In  1805  a  curious  change  was  made,  and  one  very  character- 
istic of  the  school.  The  pupils  have  always  been  somewhat  turbu- 
lent, and  generally  on  the  side  of  opposition.  In  the  earliest  times 
they  were  constantly  charged  with  ineivismef  and  the  aristocracy 
was  said  to  have  "  taken  refuge  within  its  walls."  In  fact,  one  of 
its  earliest  and  of  its  few  great  literary  pupils,  M.  de  Barante,  con- 
firmed this  statement,  adding,  as  a  reason,  that  the  school  gave  foi 
a  while  the  only  good  instruction  in. France.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  some  of  these  changes  that  the  pupils  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
their  own  private  houses  or  lodgings  in  Paris,  were  collected  in  the 
school  building.  This  ^^  casemementj*  said  to  be  immediately 
owing  to  a  burst  of  anger  of  Napoleon,  naturally  tended  to  give  the 
school  a  more  military  character;  but  it  was  regarded  as  an  unfortu- 
nate change  by  its  chief  scientific  friends.  ''  Ak  /  ma  pauvre  icole  r 
M.  Biot  told  us  he  had  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  their  knapsacks  on 
their  beds.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  free  study  was 
gone,  and  that  noi^they  would  chiefly  work  by  routine  and  com- 
pulsion. 

4.  The  year  1809  may  be  called  the  epoch  at  which  the  school 
attained  its  final  character.  By  this  time  the  functions,  both  of 
boards  and  teachers,  were  accurately  fixed,  some  alterations  in  the 
studies  had  taken  place,  and  the  plan  of  a  final  examination  had 
been  drawn  up,  according  to  which  the  pupils  were  to  obtain  their 
choice  of  the  branch  of  the  public  service  they  preferred.  In  fact, 
the  school  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  ever  since  the  form  it  then 
assumed,  under  a  variety  of  governments  and  through  various  revo- 
lutions, in  most  of  which,  indeed,  its  pupils  have  borne  some  share  ; 
and  one  of  which,  the  restoration  of  1816,  was  attended  with  its 
temporary  dissolution. 

Thus,  during  the  first  years  after  its  foundation  the  Polytechnic 
grew  and  flourished  in  the  general  dearth  of  public  teaching,  being 
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indeed  not  merely  the  only  great  school,  but,  until  the  Institute  was 
founded,  the  only  scientific  body  in  France.  Working  on  its  first 
idea  of  high  professorial  lectures,  practically  applied  and  explained 
by  repStiteurs,  its  success  in  its  own  purely  scientific  line  was,  and 
has  continued  to  be,  astonishing.  Out  of  its  sixteen  earliest  pro- 
fessors, ten  still  retain  an  European  name.  Lagrange,  Monge,  Four-, 
croy,  La  Place,  Gujrton  de  Morveau  were  connected  with  it.  Mains, 
Hauy,  Biot,  Poisson,  and  De  Barante,  were  among  its  earliest  pu- 
pils. Arago,  Cauchy,  Cavaignac,  Lamorici^re,  with  many  more 
modem  names,  came  later.  All  the  great  engineers  and  artillery- 
men of  the  empire  belonged  to  it,  aoid  the  long  pages  in  its  calen- 
dar of  distinguished  men  are  the  measure  of  its  influence  on  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  France.  In  fact  its  pupils,  at  a  time 
of  enprmous  demands,  supplied  all  the  scientific  offices  of  the  army, 
and  directed  all  the  chief  public  works,  fortresses,  arsenals,  the  im- 
provement of  cities,  the  great  lines  of  roads,  shipbuilding,  mining — 
carried  out,  in  a  word,  most  of  the  great  improvements  of  Napo- 
leon. He  knew  the  value  of  his  school,  "  the  hen"  as  he  called  it, 
"  that  laid  him  golden  eggs" — and  perhaps  its  young  pupils  were 
not  improved  by  the  excessive  official  patronage  bestowed  by  him 
upon  "  the  envy  of  Europe,"  "  the  first  school  in  the  world."  It 
can  not,  however,  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  its  vigor  and  success 
should  have  caused  Frenchmen,  even  those  who  criticise  its  influ- 
ence severely,  to  regard  it  with  pride  as  an  institution  unrivaled  for 
scientific  purposes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  school,  but  we  must  remark  that  disputes  have  fre- 
quently arisen  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  harmonizing  its 
teaching  with  that  of  the  special  schools  of  application  to  which  it 
conducts.  These  disputes  have  been  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
union  of  a  civil  and  military  object  in  the  same  school.  The  scien- 
tific teaching  desirable  for  some  of  the  higher  civil  professions  has 
appeared  of  doubtful  advantage  to  those  destined  for  the  more  prac- 
tical work  of  war.  There  has  been  always  a  desire  on  the  one  side 
to  qualify  pure  mathematics  by  application,  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
other  that  mathematical  study  sharpens  the  mind  most  keenly  for 
some  of  the  practical  pursuits  of  after  life.  We  should  add,  per- 
haps, that  there  has  been  some  protest  in  France  (though  little 
heard  among  the  scientific  men  who  have  been  the  chief  directors 
of  the  school)  against  the  esprit  faux^  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  math- 
ematics to  the  utter  neglect  of  literature,  and  the  indiflerence  to 
moral  and  historical  studies.     Some  one  or  other  of  these  com- 
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plaints  any  one  who  stTzdiea  the  literature^  the  pamphlets,  and  hiB> 
tory  of  the  school  will  find  often  reproduced  in  the  letters  of  war 
ministers,  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers  commanding  the  school 
of  application  at  Metz,  or  of  committees  from  the  sunilar  schools 
for  the  mines  and  the  roads  and  hridges.  The  last  of  these  occar 
sions  illostrates  the  present  position  of  the  school. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1850,  the  legislative  assembly  appointed  a 
mixed  commission  of  military  men  and  civilians,  who  were  charged 
to  revise  all  the  programs  of  instniction,  and  to  recommend  all 
needfdl  changes  in  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  both  those  preparatory 
to  entrance*  and  those  actually  puisued  in  the  school.  The  com- 
miasion  was  composed  as  follows : — 

M.  Thenard,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoei^  and  of  the  Board  of  Im- 
provement of  the  Polytechnic  School,  President. 

Le  Terrier,  Member  of  liie  Academy  of  Sdences  and  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Beporter. 

Noizet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Engineers. 

Foneelet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Eng^eers,  Ck>mmandant  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  Member  of  the  Acadennr  of  Sdences. 

Robert,  General  of  Brigade  of  Artillery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mathieu,  Rear  Admiral. 

Dqham^  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Director  of  Studies  at  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

Mary,  Divisional  Inspector  of  Beads  and  Bridges. 

Morin,  Colons  of  Artilleiy^  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdeocea 

Regpiault,  Engineer  of  Mines,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.. 

Olivier,  Profbraor  at  the  ComervfUoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Debecq^  Secretary  for  Military  Schools  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  Secretary. 

A  chronic  dispute  which  has  gone  on  from  the  very  first  year  of 
the  school's  existence,  between  the  exclusive  study  of  abstract 
mathematics  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  early  practical  application 
on  the  other,  was  brought  to  a  head  (though  it  has  scarcely  been 
set  at  rest)  by  this  commission.  All  the  aRecations  effected  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  a  portion  of  the  pure  mathe- 
mafticS)  and  of  reducing  abstract  study  to  the  limits  within  which 
it  was  believed  to  be  most  directly  applicable  to  practice.  The  re- 
sults, however,  are  still  a  subject  of  vehement  dispute,  in  which 
most  of  the  old  scientific  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  many  of 
what  may  be  styled  its  most  practical  members,  the  officers  of  the 
artillery  aajl  engineers,  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  "  early  and  d^ep 
scientific  study  versus  early  practical  applications."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  which  touches  the  military  pupils  nearly,  since  it  is  in  their 
case  particularly  that  the  proposed  abstract  studies  of  the  Polytech- 
nic might  be  thought  of  the  most  doubtful  advantage.  We  do  not 
try  to  solve  the  problem  here,  though  the  &cts  elsewhere  stated 
will  afford  some  materials  for  judgment.     We  incline  to  the  opin* 

*  In  an  AnalyBfai  of  the  Report  of  ihis  Commisvion,  see  page     , 
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ion  of  those  who  think  that  the  ancient  genius  loei,  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  school,  will  be  too  strong  for  legislative  interferencei 
and  that,  in  spite  of  recent  enactments,  abstract  science  and  analy- 
sis will  reign  in  the  lectare-roonis  and  haUs  of  study  of  the  Poly- 
technic, now  as  in  the  days  of  Monge. 

n.     AS  OUTUIOB  or  TBB  MiLHAOUIBHT  AXD  OV  THB  MffiMiWHimiT  OV  TBI 

SOHOOI^  Bia 

The  Polytechnic,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  preparatory  and  general 
scientific  school ;  its  studies  are  not  exclusively  adapted  for  any  one 
of  the  departments  to  which  at  the  close  of  its  course  the  schdars 
wiU  find  themselves  assigned ;  and  on  quitting  it  they  have,  before 
entering  on  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  of  whaitever  kind, 
to  pass  through  a  further  term  of  teaching  in  some  one  of  tlie 
schools  of  application  specially  devoted  to  particalar  profeaaioinB. 

The  public  services  for  which  it  thus  gives  a  general  prepaiation 
are  the  following : 

Mattarp:  Undar  ^  MMabr  at  War. 

Ajtfflery  (ArtOleHe  da  im^) 

EogiDeers  (OhUc) 

The  Staff  Corps  (Oarpa  cPEtai  Jtqf'ar,) 

The  Department  of  Powder  and  Saltpetre  (P&udres  et  SMpHrei,) 

Under  ihe  Mmsier  <^  Marine. 

Haryi  (Jfinrne.) 

Uaiine  Aimary  (AriOme  d$  mm-,) 

Naval  Architects  (Genie  mairiUme.) 

The  ^ydrographical  Department  {Corps  des  IkgMeurs  Bydrographes^ 

OMl:  Under ihe Minister  ^FubUe  Works. 

The  Department  of  Roads  and  Bridges  {FUmis-et-iJiaussies.) 
The  Department  of  Iflnes  {Mines.) 

Under  the  Mkiisier  of  the  Interior. 
The  Telegraph  Department  (Lignes  TeUgrt^hiqsuss;) 

Under  Ike  mMsler  ef  tS/namos. 
The  Tobacco  Department  (JLdr7»mtMra4ioti  das  Tohacs^ 

To  these  may  be  added  at  any  time,  by  a  decree  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  any  other  departments,  the  duties  of  which  appear 
to  require  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  or 
chemistry. 

Admission  to  tiie  school  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commence- 
ment in  1704,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination^ 
held  yearly,  and  open  to  all.  Every  French  youth,  between  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  twenty,  (or  if  in  l^e  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty 
five,)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
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A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  once  every  year,  and 
examines  all  who  present  themselves,  that  have  complied  with  the 
conditions,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  decree  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix.    It  commences  at  Paris. 

A  list  of  such  of  the  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Polytechnic  is  drawn  up  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  submitted  to  the  minister  at  war ;  the  number  of  places 
likely  to  be  vacant  has  already  been  determined,  and  the  minister 
fixes  the  number  of  admissions  accordingly.  The  candidates  ad- 
mitted are  invariably  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  annual  charge  for  board  and  instruction  is  40/.  (1,000  fr.,) 
payable  in  advance  in  four  installments.  In  addition  there  is  the 
cost  of  outfit,  varying  fi-om  201,  to  241,  Exhibitions,  however,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  whole  or  of  one-half  of  the  expense  {bourses 
and  demi-bourses,)  are  awarded  by  the  state  in  favor  of  all  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  whose  parents  can  prove  themselves  to  be  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  children  in  the  school.  Outfits  and  half 
outfits  (trousseatiz)  and  demi-trousseaux)  are  also  granted  in  these 
cases,  on  the  entrance  of  the  student  into  the  school ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  boursiers  and  demi-boursiers  amounts  at  the  present 
time  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  two  years.  On  its  success- 
ful termination  which  is  preceded  by  a  final  examination,  the  stu- 
dents are  distributed  into  the  different  services,  the  choice  being 
offered  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  and  laid  down  in  the  clas- 
sified list  drawn  up  after  the  examination.  If  it  so  happen  that  the 
number  of  places  or  the  services  which  can  be  offered  is  not  sufi^- 
cient  for  the  number  of  qualified  students,  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  are  offered  service  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  those  who 
do  not  enter  the  public  service,  are  supplied  with  certificates  of  hav- 
ing passed  successfully  through  the  school.  Students  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  school  from  the  aimy,  are  abliged  to  re-en- 
ter the  army. 

All  others,  as  has  been  said,  have  the  right  of  choosing,  accord- 
ing to  their  position  on  the  list,  the  service  which  they  prefer,  so 
far,  that  is,  as  the  number  of  vacancies  in  that  service  will  allow ; 
or  they  may  if  they  please  decline  to  enter  the  public  service  at  alL 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  and  object  of  the  school. 
We  may  add  that,  besides  its  military  staff*,  it  employs  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  professors  and  teachers ;  that  it  has  four  boards  of  man* 
agement,  and  that  ten  scientific  men  unconnected  with  the  school^ 
and  amongst  the  most  distinguished  in  France,  conduct  its  examina- 
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tions.  The  magnitude  of  this  establishment  for  teaching  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  pupils  rarely  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  often  much  less. 

A  fuller  enumeration  of  these  bodies  will  complete  our  present 
sketch. 

L  The  military  establishment  consists  of: — 

The  Coininandant»  a  (General  Officer;  usually  of  the  Artillery  or  the  Engi- 
neers, at  present  a  General  of  Artillery. 

A  Second  in  Command,  a  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  chosen  from  former 
pupils  of  school ;  at  present  a  Colonel  of  Engineers. 

Three  Captains  of  Artillery  and  Three  Captains  of  Engineers,  as  Inspectors 
of  Studies,  chosen  also  from  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

Six  Adjutants  (ac^omta^)  non-conmiiasioned  offioem,  usually  such  as  have 
been  recommended  for  promotion. 

n.  The  civil  establishment  consists  of: — 

1.  A  Director  of  Studies,  who  has  generally  been  a  civilian,  but  is  at  present 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 

2.  Fifteen  Professors,  viz. : — Two  of  Kathematical  Analysis.  Two  of  M^ 
chanics  and  Machinery.  One  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  of  Physics. 
Two  of  Chemistry.  One  of  Military  Art  and  Fortification.  One  of  Geodesy. 
One  of  Architecture.  One  of  French  Composition.  One  of  German.  One  of 
Drawing.  Of  these  one  is  an  officer  of  the  Staff,  another  of  Ihe  Artillery,  and 
a  third  of  the  Navy;  two  are  Engineers  in  Chief  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges; 
nine  are  civilians,  of  whom  two  are  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

3.  Three  Drawing  Masters  for  Landscape  and  Figure  Drawing ;  one  for  Ma- 
chine Drawing,  and  one  for  Topographical  Drawing. 

4.  Nineteen  Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Teachers,  (ripiiiieurs  and  rSpm- 
teura  adjoinis)  whose  name  and  functions  are  both  peculiar. 

6.  Five  Examiners  for  Admission,  consisting  at  present  of  one  Colonel  of 
Artillery,  as  President,  and  four  civilians. 

6.  Five  Examiners  of  Students  (civilians,)  Ibur  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

7.  There  is  also  a  separate  Department  for  the  ordinary  Management  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  the  charge  of  the  fabric  and  of  the 
library  and  museums;  and  a  Medical  Staff. 

m.  The  general  control  or  supervision  of  the  school  is  vested, 
under  the  war  department,  in  four  great  boards  of  councils,  viz. : — 

1.  A  board  of  administration,  composed  of  the  commandant,  the 
second  in  command,  the  director  of  studies,  two  professors,  two 
caplains,  and  two  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  This  board 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  financial  business  and  all  the  mi- 
nutise  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  school. 

2.  A  board  of  discipline,  consisting  of  the  second  in  command, 
the  director,  two  professors,  three  captains  (of  the  school,)  and  two 
captains  of  the  army,  chosen  from  former  pupils.  The  duty  of  this 
board  is  to  decide  upon  cases  of  misconduct. 

3.  A  board  of  instruction,  whose  members  are,  the  commandant, 
the  second  in  command,  the  director,  the  examiners  of  students, 
and  the  professors ;  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  ameliorations  in  the  studies,  the  programmes  of 
admission  and  of  instruction  in  the  school,  to— 
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4.  A  board  of  improvement,  chaiged  with  the  general  control  of 
the  stadiesy  and  composed  of  the  commandant  and  second  in  com- 
mand, the  director  of  studies,  a  delegate  from  each  department  of 
the  public  service  for  which  the  school  prepares  its  pupils,  three  of 
the  examiners  of  the  school,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  three  professors  of  the  school. 

m.    THB  ENTBANCB  EXAXaATEOS, 

Admission  is  by  open  competitive  examination,  held  ammally  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction.  Candidates  must  be  (1)  French  bom, 
or  naturalized  citizens ;  (2)  at  least  sixteen  and  not  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  except  in  the  case  of  actual  service  in  the  army,  when 
the  age  is  extended  to  twenty-five ;  (3)  must  be  bachelors  of  science 
or  letters,  or  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  lycenm  course. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  are,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry,  trigonometry,  mechanicfi»  natural  philosophy,  elements  of 
chemistry  and  drawing,  aud  one  of  four  modem  languages :  German, 
Et^lish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arabic,  and  a  knowledge  will  count. 

The  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral,  and  is  both  pre- 
liminary and  formal.  The  first  is  to  ascertain  the  health,  vigor, 
general  aptitude,  and  knowledge  of  the  candidate.  In  this  examin- 
ation each  candidate  must  hand  in  certain  written  sheets  containing 
calcalations,  sketches,  plans  and  drawings,  executed  by  him  at  school 
during  the  ^ear,  certified  and  dated  by  the  professor  under  whom 
he  has  studied.  If  these  papers  are  found  not  to  be  the  work  of  the 
pupil,  or  are  not  satis^tory,  he  is  excluded  at  once  from  the  com- 
petition. 

The  written  examination  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours,  dis- 
tributed through  four  separate  days,  and  is  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  official  authorities,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  exam- 
iners, \dio  mark  the  papers  on  a  certain  scale  of  merit.  Each 
candidate  is  examined  orally  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  upon  each 
of  two  successive  days,  by  each  of  two  examiners  separately;  and 
the  results  are  then  compared  with  the  written  examination,  and  if 
the  examiners  differ  in  their  estimate  of  a  candidate's  work,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  second  oral  examination.  The  marks  of  the  examiners 
are  then  communicated  to  the  commandant,  who  makes  out  a  ciass^ 
ified  list,  which,  with  all  the  papers  respecting  each  candidate,  is 
then  submitted  to  a  jury,  who,  after  a  scrutiny  of  all  the  documents, 
submit  a  corrected  list  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  can  add  a  cer- 
tain number  for  special  reasons,  and  the  candidates  are  then  admit- 
ted to  the  school  in  the  order  of  the  list 

lY.    SUBJECTS  AKD  GOUBSBS  OF  INBTBUOnON. 

Although  slight  changes  are  made  in  the  order  and  time  assigned 
to  the  several  subjects,  tne  following  account  given  by  Prof.  Bache, 
with  the  modifications  of  1856,  is  substantially  correct  for  1869. 
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Amalt^is. 

Ftrtt  Ymot.  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  to  Include  the  rectification  and  qoadratore 
of  plane  curres,  and  curred  eurfacen,  and  the  cubalure  of  solids. 

Seeom^  Year.  Differential  and  inte^al  calculus  continued.  Elements  of  the  calculus  ol 
▼artetions  and  of  Unite  differcncee.    Formuls  of  interpolation,  Ac. 

MBcuAiacs. 

^'rsf  Year.  Statics. — Composition  and  equilibrium  of  forces.  Theory  of  parallel  forses. 
Of  the  center  of  gravity.  Attraction  of  a  point  by  a  iiomocenous  sphere.  Dynamics.— Oen- 
eral  formation  of  motion.    The  peudalam.    Projectile&    Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year.  Staiies  contiooed.  Forces  applied  to  an  invariable  system.  Principle  of 
virtual  velocities.  Application  to  simple  mechanics.  Dynamics.  D'Alembert's  principle. 
Collision.    Moment  or  inertia,  Ac.    Hydrostatics.    Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lectnre  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  (bliowed  by  interrogations  by  the  pro 
feseor.    Problems  are  given  out  for  solution.    The  repeaters  interrogate  the  pupils  three 
times  per  week.    After  the  completion  of  th^course,  general  interrogations  laice  place,  upon 
the  whole  subject,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters. 

DBSCRIPTIVB   GBOltfeTRT. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  problems  >  Tangent  planes  and  nor- 
mals to  curved  sarnces  (four  problems.)  Intersections  of  sorfiices  (seven  problems.)  If  is* 
eellaneoiis  problems  (seven.) 

J^rpthatiana  of  Deeeriptive  Qeemetry.  Problems  with  a  single  plane  of  projection,  and  a 
scale  of  declivity.  Linear  perspective  (three  proUems.)  Shadows  (three  problems.)  Stone 
catting  (seven  problems.)    Carpentrv  (four  problems.) 

hidu§-mk  drowing.    Element*  in  four  examples. 

Aralttioai.  Gbombtby. 

The  right  line  and  plane.    Cnrved  surfoces. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lectnre  by  hiterrognrlons.  Daring  the  course  the 
class  is  examined  ^  the  repeaters,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  studies  of  Analytical  Geometry 
there  is  a  general  review. 

NUcBiHii,  AsTBOHOMT,  Gbodbst,  ahd  Social  ABrTHiimc. 

Elementaof  Machines.  Machines  for  transporting  burthens  and  for  preasure.  For  rala* 
Ing  liquids.    Moved  by  air,  Inr  waur,  by  steam.    Useful  effect  of  machines. 

AHronomg  and  Oeodeev.  FormuUs  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measorement  of  space  and 
time.  Of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  physical  geography  and  hydrogra- 
phy.   Geodesy.    Instruments.    Figures  of  the  earth.    Projection  of  maps  and  charts. 

Elements  of  the  calculation  of  probabrlities.    Tables.    Insurances.    Life  insurance,  Ac. 

InterroKBtions  by  the  profesMHr  accompany  the  lessons.  Those  by  the  repeater  must  be  et 
least  as  frequent  as  those  by  the  professor.  At  the  close  of  the  principal  courses  there  Is  a 
general  review,  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  by  the  profeisor  and  repeater. 

Phtsxcs. 

i^'rsf  Year.  1.  General  pfropertles  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of  equilibrium  oi 
fluids.  Specific  gravities.  2.  Heat.  Radiation,  conduction,  Ac.  Vapors.  Latent  heat. 
8.  General  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrometry.  4.  Molecular  aitraotion.  Capillary 
action.  5.  Electricity.  Lawsof  attraction,  repulsion,  distribution,  dec.  Atmospheric  elec- 
tricity.    Modes  of  developing  electricity. 

Second  Year.  6.  Magnetinn.  Phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism.  Instruments.  Re- 
ciprocal action  of  magnets  and  eiectrical  currents.  Electro-dynamicsi  Mutual  actions  of 
electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acoustics.  Of  the  production,  propo- 
gation,  velocity,  &c.,  of  sound.  Acoustic  Instruments.  8.  Optics.  Mathematical  and  physi- 
cal optlcf.    Optical  instruments. 

Daring  Uie  whole  course  the  repeaters  Interrogate  each  division  twice  every  week  :  they  go 
through  the  study-rooms,  and  givs  any  explanations  which  may  be  required  by  tlie  pupils 

Cbbkistst. 

JVfsf  Tear.  General  principles;  DlrMon  of  the  course.  Examination  of  the  principal 
simple  subetancea  Mixtures  and  binarv  compounds.  Laws  of  deflnits  proportions,  «c. 
Hyaraeids.  Oxacids  and  oxides.   Bases.  Neutral  binary  compounds.  Salts.  Principal  metals. 

Second  Year.  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxides.  Action  of  water  upon  salts.  Laws 
of  BerthoUct  discussed.  General  properties  of  the  cariwnates,  and  roeeial  stady  of  some  of 
the  more  important.  Borates  and  silicates.  Glass  and  pottery.  Nitrates.  Gunpowder. 
Phosphates,  Ac.  Sulphates.  ChJoratea  Chromates  and  other  classes  of  salts,  with  details 
ss  to  the  mora  important.  Extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining,  dec. 
Organic  chemistry.    Vegetable  substances.    Animal  substances. 

This  coarse  is  accompanied  by  manipulations  In  the  laboratory  of  the  Institotion.  in  which 
the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  pupila  themselves.  They  are  also 
tanght  the  principles  of  analysis,  both  mineral  and  organic,  practically. 

ABCBXTBCrrBB. 

Component  parts  of  edifices.  General  principles.  Materials.  Foundationa.  Strength. 
Ftorms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  buildings.  Floors.  Roofs,  arches,  Ac.  General  prin- 
ciples of  the  compositions  of  parte  of  edifices.  Illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  parts, 
as  porticos,  porehesi,  vestibules,  nails,  Ac.  Composition  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  build* 
hug-  as  colleges,  hospitals,  prisons,  barracks,  dec. 

The  pupilftcopy  from  the  board  the  aketches  of  the  professor,  and  draw  them  carefully 
when  required.  At  theelooe  of  the  lectures  there  are  four  dilRrent  subjects  assigned,  upon 
each  of  which  there  is  a  competition.  Thepopils  are  classified  according  to  the  result  oi 
thsst  competionsi  and  of  ths  marks  for  their  graphic  exercises  daring  the  course.    The  best 
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desfgiu  are  exhibited    Three  India-ink  drawlofB  are  made  on  axchiteetural  aalrieeta  dnriai 
this  coune. 

French  Cokpobitioh. 

The  coarse  conaiato  principalis  in  the  writinc  of  essaja  and  compoaitiona  by  rhe  papilo, 
which  are  aubaequently  criticiaed  during  the  recitationa. 

Gbrkan  Lanouaob. 

Elemenra  of  the  language.  Grammar  reading.  Themea  and  veraiona.  Erery  lecture  ic 
followed  by  an  examtaation  of  an  hour  and  a-haJf  in  durotioo,  by  the  profeaaor  or  repeater. 
There  are,  beaidea,  ezerciaea  of  pronunciation  and  common  converaation. 

ToPOCRAPHT. 

Exerciaea  in  topographical  drawing.  Different  modes  of  repreaenting  the  ground  by  hori- 
zontal currea,  the  projectiona  of  tinea  of  greatest  declivity,  and  by  ahading.  CouTentional 
aigna.  Lettering.  The  exerciaea  of  the  second  division  are  preceded  by  leaaona  from  the  pro- 
feaaor of  geodeay,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

Drawing  or  thb  Human  Fiourb  and  LANnacAPX  Drawing. 

In  the  firat  branch  the  pupila  are  divided  into  two  claaaea,  one  of  which  coplea  engravinga, 
and  the  otiier  draws  from  modela.  On  entering  the  achool  the  pupila  are  claaaified  according 
to  the  drawinga  which  they  made  at  the  examination  for  admiaaion.  They  are  then  divided 
into  two  aectiona,  of  aa  nearly  equal  strength  aa  poaaible,  and  aaaigned,  each  one,  to  a  maater, 
with  whom  they  remain  daring  their  courae.  One  of  the  drawing-masters  ia  apecially 
charged  with  the  courae  of  drawing  from  caataand  from  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
aecond  year,  the  higheat  third  of  the  pupils  of  each  aection  of  the  former  first  division  go  to 
the  teacher  of  drawing  in  water  colors,  and  remain  for  two  months.  They  return  to  their 
aectiona,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  divlaion,  each  pupil  occupying  a  third  of  the  aecond 
year  in  thia  kind  of  drawing.  The  merita  of  the  drawings  are  judged  every  two  montha. 
After  the  firat  of  Mav  the  ordinary  drawing  leaaona  are  reolaced  by  thoae  in  water  colora. 

Beaidea  these  reguwr  atudiea,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology, given  towards  the  close  of  the  second  year,  during  hours  not  devoted  to  the  regular 
branches,  and  which  it  is  optional  with  the  pupils  to  attend  or  not.  Fencing,  music,  and 
dancing  leaaona,  are  alao  given. 

Daring  the  interrogataons  by  the  professors  and  repeaters,  notes  are  taken  of  the 
merit  of  the  answers  of  the  pupils,  acoording  to  a  nniform  scale  of  marks.  These 
are  oommunicated  with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  director  of 
studite,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the  merit  of  the  pupils. 
The  examiners  mark  according  to  the  same  scale.  The  pupils  are  claaaified  after 
the  examinations  in  the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the 
standing  in  general  merit,  a  di£ferent  weight  is  allowed  to  the  different  courses. 
Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exercises,  descriptive  geometry 
and  geodesy  united,  and  conduct  count  the  same— then  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  two  yeai's  of  study  are  divided  into  four ; 
the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year,  including  analysis,  part  of  analytical 
geometry,  and  mechanics ;  the  second,  on  chemistry ;  the  third,  on  physics ;  -  the 
fourth,  on  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  analytical  geometry. 
The  examination  at  Uie  close  of  the  second  year  is  divided  as  follows : — ^First, 
analysis,  analytical  geometry,  mechanics,  effects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic 
Second,  chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of  machines, 
and  architecture.  The  examination  on  analysis  and  its  applications,  and  mechanics, 
are  conducted  by  the  two  permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly 
and  without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  examiner  occupies  a  separate 
room.  Where  the  branches  admit  of  it,  the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  stu- 
dent using  the  blackboard  when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  results  are  reported  to  a  board,  who, 
with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the  examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide 
whether  the  pupils  may  pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This  board  (^^  jury'*) 
consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two  permanent  and 
three  temporary  examiners. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  similar  points  in  regard 
to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute  regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large 
rooms,  conveniently  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at 
entrance,  places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The  interroga- 
tions or  recitations  take  place  in  rooms  adapted  to  that  purpose,  separate  from  Uie 
larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation-rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter, 
during  reereation  hours,  and  after  supper  :  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather 
is  bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air,  besides  at 
certain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.    The  repeaters  are  present  during 
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the  periods  deToted  to  the  etodies  vX  their  seyeral  departments,  and,  except  in  the 
oases  of  the  graphic  exercises  where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  pupils  who  ask  (or  it. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  bring  the  leo* 
tures,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular  branches  together.  Besides  uiis,  Uiere 
are  study-hours  caUed  free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (graphic  exercises.) 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided.  'Ae  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in 
detail,  the  punishment  considered  eqaivalent  to  each  ofiense,  as  well .  for  those 
against  morals  as  transgressiuns  of  the  regulations  themselves.  The  punishments 
are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the  commandant  or  vice-commandant  2.  Public 
reprimand  before  the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  Uie  house.  5.  Imprisonment 
within  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment.  7.  Dismission.  The  usual  pun- 
ishment for  trivial  offenses  is  the  stoppage  ("  sortie,")  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  the  genera!  leave  of  absence  for  half  a  day.  This  may  be  awarded 
by  an  officer. as  low  as  an  adjutant.  It  follows  certain  specified  offenses,  as  over- 
staying a  leave,  when  the  number  of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  over- 
staying the  leave,  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  fiulure  in  recitation.  Imprisonment 
withm  the  wails  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  commandant,  vioe-commandmant,  or 
director  of  stndies,  and  exdndes  the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Coafine- 
ment  m  the  military  prison  requirea  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports  th<i 
case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  can  not  take  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  minisisr.  Cases  of  discipline,  suppose  to  involve  dismissioD  or  the 
loss  of  a  bursary,  are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and  com- 
posed of  the  two  commandaniB,  the  director  of  studies,  two  professors,  two  captain 
inspectors,  the  captain  instructor,  and  one  administrator. 

For  military  exercises,  and  the  general  furtherance  of  discipline,  the  pupils  form 
a  battalion,  divided  into  four  companies,  each  division  of  the  school  forming  two 
companies.  From  each  company  eight  petty  officers,  called  sergeants,  are  taken 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  division,  making  thirty-two  in  the 
whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  distinguished  by  appropriate  military  badges. 
The  sergeants  have  charge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rofjms,  halls,  recitation- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of  them  in  turn  are 
joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the  inspection  of  the  food.  They  liave 
charge  in  general  of  the  details  of  police.  The  second  sergeanUi  are  intmsted 
with  the  collection  of  money  duo  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other  authorized 
expenses.    These  officers  are  appomted  once  a  year. 

The  administration  of  the  fisud  affairs  of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  oon- 
nsting  of  the  commandant  and  vice-commandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two  pro- 
fessors, designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspectors  of  studies  in  turn, 
aooording  to  rank,  the  administrator  or  steward  as  reporter  (rapportenr,)  the  treas- 
urer as  secretary.  The  last  two  named  agenti  are  consulting  members  only. 
This  board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  for  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minister  of  war.  The  form  of  these  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  aooonnts,  is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parenti  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils  does  not  go 
into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  but  into  the  general  central  treasury  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  school  fumishea  the  pupil,  fi>r  a  stipulated  sum,  with  his  board,  lodgings 
clothing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  clothing' and  petty  expenses,  a  special 
auni  is  set  aside,  it  which  the  student  receives  an  acootint  Parts  of  the  supply  of 
clothing,  A;c.,  at  entrance,  may  be  furnished  by  the  parenti,  but  the  rest  is  aup- 
plied  by  the  school  at  the  parents'  expense. 

The  steward  (admintstratenr)  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  basiness  for  the  consideration  of  the  conacnl  of 
administration,  and  the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent ;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs  or  new  buildings, 
and  superintends  their  execution  when  authorised ;  makes  contracts  and  reorfves 
the  articles  contracted  for ;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  store- 
houses, and  of  the  servants ;  superintends  the  infirmary ;  he  nominates  the  sub- 
ordinate persons  employed  in  Itis  department,  and  b  responsible  directly  to  the 
«ounoU,  in  virtue  of  the  authfl«ity  of  whidi  he  is  snpposed  to  act 
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Since  tbe  date  of  Profl  Bacbe*8  Report,  the  administration,  the  en- 
trance examination,  and  course  of  instruction  in  the  Polytechnic  school 
has  undergone  some  changes,  and  yet  the  mun  purpose,  features, 
and  methods  of  the  institution,  remain  the  same,  winning  from  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  War  Department  of  the  British  Gov* 
emment  in  1856,  ''to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing  the  sys- 
tem of  training  officers  for  the  Sdentific  Corps"  of  the  Army,  the 
following  testimony. 

Regarded  simply  as  a  great  mathematical  and  adentifio  school,  its  resalte  in 
producing  eminent  men  of  science  hare  been  extraordinary.  It  baa  been  the 
great  (and  a  truly  great)  Mathematical  University  of  France. 

Regarded  again  as  a  preparatory  scbool  for  tbe  public  works,  it  has  given 
a  very  high  scientific  education  to  civil  engineers,  whose  scientific  ednoatiou  in 
other  countries  (and  amongst  ourselves)  is  believed  to  be  Duch  slighter  and  more 
accidental. 

Regarded  as  a  school  lor  the  soicntifio  corps  of  the  Army,  its  peculiar  mode  of 
uniting  in  one  course  of  competition  candidates  ibr  civil  and  military  services,  has 
probably  raised  scientific  thought  to  a  higher  point  in  the  FVenoh  than  in  any  other 
army. 

Regarded  as  a  system  of  teaching,  the  method  it  purraes  !n  developing  the 
talents  of  its  pupils  appears  to  us  the  best  we  have  ever  studied. 

It  is  in  its  studies  and  some  of  its  main  principles  that  the  example  of  the  poly- 
technic school  may  be  of  most  value.  In  forming  or  improving  any  military 
school,  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  successful  working  at  the  p(»ly  technic  of 
the  pnnciple,  which  it  was  the  first  of  all  schools  to  initiate,  the  making  great 
public  prizes  tbe  reward  and  stimulus  of  the  pupil^s  exertions.  We  may  observe 
now  the  state  has  here  encouraged  talent  by  bestowing  so  largely  assistance  upon 
all  successful,  but  poor  pupils,  during  their  school  career. 

The  commission  in  the  course  of  their  report,  mention  a  few 
^  marked  defects."  "  Such  is  the  attempt  to  giye  exactly  the  same 
teaching,  lesson  by  lesson,  during  a  course  of  two  years,  to  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  with  no  reference  to  their  varieties  of 
ability,  or  power  of  application.  This  practice  has  a  tendency  either 
to  make  many  of  the  pupils  superficial,  or  to  exhaust  them."  ^  An- 
other defect  is  the  exclusively  mathematical  spirit  encouraged  and  its 
tendency  to  prevent  the  education  (of  officers  both  civil  and  military) 
from  being  truly  liberal."  ^  Nor  can  we  avoid  remarking  that  educa- 
tion has  its  moral  as  well  as  its  merely  intellectual  side,  and  we  were 
not  merely  as  much  impressed  with  the  moral  and  manly,  as  by  the 
intellectual  effects  of  the  Polytechnic  teaching."  '*  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  many  points  in  its  system  of  teaching  is  admirable;  and 
it  does  for  the  Army,  and  the  services  of  the  Public  Works  of  France, 
what  the  Universities  do  chiefly  for  the  Bar  and  Clerical  Profession 
m  England." 

We  Impend  a  note  by  Prof.  Gillespie. 
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SOTS. 

We  add  a  very  condensed  synopsis  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  ** Interior  Instruction^^  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1856. 
The  reasonings  which  led  the  Commission  to  select  these  special  sub- 
jects, and  to  proportion  them  as  here  shown,  may  be  given  hereafter. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses,  which  follow  the  topics,  indicate  how 
many  lectures  are  given  to  them.  Each  lecture  embraces,  one  and  a 
half  hours,  of  which  the  first  half-hour^  at  leasts  is  to  be  given  to 
interrogations.    The  entire  course  comprises  two  years. 

INTERIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THB  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

I.      OOURflB  or  AMALTSlfl, 

Diferentidl  Caleulnt. 

General  principles,  (8.)  AnalyHcal  applicatiom,  (6.)  G^onetiioil  applloa- 
tiona,*  (12.) 

Calculus  9/  difereHce$,  (2.) 

Integral  ealeulv&. 

Qeneral  prinoiplea,  (6.)  Geoinetrioal  appIicationB,  (5.)  Applicationf  to  mo- 
ohanica,  (3.)  Certain  definite  integrals,  (2.)  Integration  of  dilSerential  equa- 
tions of  the  first  and  seoond  order,  (5.)  Linear  equations,  (3.)  Integration  of 
eqnations  by  series,  (1.)  .  Integration  of  simnltaoeons  diflferential  eqvations,  (2.) 
Sanations  of  partial  differentials,  (2.)  Greometrical  applioations,  (2.)  Meohan- 
ioal  and  physical  applioBtions,  (U.) 

EletnentM  of  the  CaUulut  of  Probabilities  and  Social  Arithmetic,  (3.) 
[The  whole  course  of  analysis  (including  reviews)  comprises  sev- 
enty-eight lectures,  of  which  forty-five  are  given  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  year,  and  thirty-three  in  the  fint  half  of  the  second  yean] 

2.      DESCRimVB  GBOMBTET. 

Firet  Part. — Theoretical  couree. 

This  comprises  thirty-foar  lectnres,  with  oanstant  graphical  praotioe. 

SSecond  Pari,-^AppUeati&n», 

Perspective  and  shadows,  (7.)  Stone  ctUttng,  (15.)  Catting  apd  poinihijiing 
timber,  (9.) 

[This  course  extends  through  the  first  year.] 

3.      HBCIIANIOB  AND  MAORINBS. 

Mechanico  of  geometrical  motions  ;  or  Cinematics. 

Preliminaries,  (3.)  Geometrical  transformations  of  motion,  (8.)  Composition 
of  motions,  (5.)  Of  acceleration  in  geometrical  motions,  (3.)  Of  acceleration  in 
some  natural  motions,  (3.) 

Mechanics  of  forces  ;  or  dynamometrtes, 

Fondamenfal  prinoiples  of  the  mobecnlar  meehaniei  of  systoiiM  of  matorial 
points,  (3.)  Applications  of  these  principles,  (6.)  Equilibrium  and  stabiUty  of 
solid  bodies,  (9.) 

'    Mechanics  of  the  motions  impressed  hy  forces;  or  dynamice  of  systems. 

Preliminaries  relating  to  free  material  points,  (3.)  General  principles  relating 
to  systems  of  material  points,  (6.)  Dynamics  of  solids  or  invariable  inrstmns,  (4.) 
Applications  of  the  general  principles  of  fiynamics,  (5.)  Theory  and  calculation 
of  machines,  (2.) 

*The  method  of  inflnHely  snull  quantitlM  Is  rcqalnd  to  be  ezeloslTSIj  Msplofed  In  ths 
■pplieatlons  of  the  eakolas. 
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Hydrttidiety  Pneumatict^  and  Motor$. 

Hydrofltatios,  (1.)    Experimental  hydrtiUioB,  (4.)    Hydranlio  maohinea,  (4.) 
Steam-eaginea,  (3.) 

[This  course  comprises  seventy-six  lectures,  including  those  of 
review.    It  extends  through  two  years.] 

4.      PHTBICa. 

Preliminaries,  (5.)    Heai,  (18.)     Statical  EUctrieity,  (3.)    MagnetUm^  (4.) 
Dynamical  EUetneiiy^  (10.)    Acouttict,  (4.)    Light,  (18.) 

[This  course  comprises  sixty-^ight  lectures,  and  extend  through 
two  years.    It  is  entirely  experimental.] 

5.      CHBMJtTET. 

PreliminarieBf  (3.)    Metalloids,  (19.).    Metals,  (35.)    Powder,  lime,  giass,  and 
pottery,  (6.)    Organic  chemistry,  (5.)    Oi-ganic  chemistry  manufactnres,  (5.) 

[This  course  is  distributed  over  two  years,  with  many  practical 

manipulatioiis.3 

6.      OOVftSK  or  QBODISV. 

Trigonometry,  [reviewed,]  (2.)    Measure  of  time,  (3.)    Measure  of  angles,  {5.) 
Astronomy,  (17.)    Geodesy  proper,  (5.)     Geographical  maps,  (2.) 

[This  course  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year.]    ~ 

7.      AROHITBOTVKE  AND  fUBUC  WORKS 

Firtt  part:  Elements  of  edifices,  (18.) 
Second  part:  Composition  of  edifices,  (16.) 

Third  part :  Ways  of  communication.    Roads,  bridges,  canals,  improved 
rivers,  railroads,  (6.) 

8.      MIUTART.  ART  AND  F0RT1FI0AT10N8. 

First  part :  General  notions,  (7.) 
Second  parf:  Temporary  fortification,  (4.) 
Third  part:  Permanent IbrtifioBtioD,  (7.) 
Fourth,  part :  Attack  and  defense  of  places,  (2.) 

9.      OOURBB  or  TOrOORAPHT. 

[Ten  lectures,  during  second  year.] 

10.    OOURBB  or  ooMfoerrioN  and  niBNoa  utbratitrb. 
[This  course  extends  through  the  last  year  and  a  half.] 

11.      THB  GBRMAN  LANGUAGB. 

[Sixty  lectures,  during  the  two  years.] 

12.    nouRB  and  landscapb  drawing. 


N.  B.  It  should  be  remembered,  to  account  for  the  brevity  of 
some  important  parts  of  the  course,  that  the  Polytechnic  School  is 
itself  only  preparatory  to  a  number  of  ''  Special^  schools,  such  as  those 
of  Civil  Engineering,  of  Military  Engineering,  of  Mining,  &c.         • 

It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  modifications  here 

introduced  into  this  course  have^  been  warmly  opposed  and  censured 

by  various 'French  mathematicians  and  practitioners. 

W.  M.  G. 
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The  Polytechnic  School  was  institated  originally  to  supply  the 
corps  of  eDgineerSi  civil  and  military,  from  which  it  developed  into 
a  preparatory  school  for  other  departments  of  public  service,  the 
special  studies  of  which  are  continued  for  from  two  to  four  years. 
The  choice  of  service  is  determined  by  the  rank  which  the  students 
attain  on  the  final  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  a  special 
board,  no  member  of  which  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  school, 
and  all  of  whom  are  experts  in  some  of  the  specialties  into  which 
the  graduates  are  to  pass.    These  schools  of  application  are : 

Military  SchooU. — (1,)  The  School  for  Artillery  and  Engineers  at 

Metz ;  (2,)  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  at  St.  Cyr ;  (3,)  The  Staff  School 

at  Paris ;  (4,)  Imperial  School  of  Cavalry  at  Saumur.    Each  of  these 

schools  comprises  a  strictly  professional  course  of  from  two  to  three 
years. 

2.  SchooU  for  the  Naval  Service. — (1,)  The  Naval  School  at 
Brest ;  (2,)  The  School  of  Marine  Artillery  at  Paris ;  (3,)  The  School 
of  Naval  Architects  at  Paris ;  (4,)  The  Hydrographic  Engineers. 

8.  School  for  Ghvemment  Civil  Engineers^  {Corpe  dee  Ponte  et 
Chaueeiee^)  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  construction  and  supervision 
of  all  public  works.  The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

4.  Schoole  for  Mining  Engineere  and  Directore  and  Inepeetore  of 
the  Oovemment  Minee, — The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces, 
besides  a  thorough  course  of  studies,  the  personal  inspection  of 
mines  and  the  supervision  of  actual  operations. 

5.  School  for  the  Manufacture  of  Ounpoufder  (Poudree  et  Sal- 
petree.) — The  main  work  of  this  school  is  to  impart  to  pupils  des- 
tined to  this  branch  of  the  public  service  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  details  of  manufacture,  so  as  to  superintend  the  gov- 
ernment works. 

6.  Schoole  for  the  Adminietration  of  the  Tobacco  ServtcCy  including 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  and  accounts  appli- 
cable to  the  same. 

7.  Schoole  for  the  Telegraphic  Service^  including  the  construction, 
repairs,  and  working  of  the  signals  used  in  the  Military  or  Civil 
Service. 

8.  Other  public  services,  as  maybe  designated  from  time  to  time, 
which  require  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  This  preparation  in  the  Polytechnic  fixes  the  standard  and 
method  for  these  studies  in  all  the  schools  of  France. 
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0DSP8  DCPXBIAL  DK  FORTB  ET  CHAU8BKB& 

The  Ckfrpt  hnpSrial  des  PotUt-d-Chausees,  in  France,  existed  as  (ar  back  is 
the  times  of  Henrj  IV,  as  a  body  of  gOTernment  engineera  under  the  Grand 
Vcyer  of  the  kii^;doai,  bat  reoeiTed  its  present  name  and  ftmctions  from  the 
B^gentin  1722.  Its  present  oiganimtion  is  doe  to  the  Constitiient  iLssemblj 
in  1791.  It  belongs  to  the  Ministry  of  Pablic  Woriu,  to  whidi  are  introsted 
all  the  vast  and  Tsried  interests  connected  with  the  commerce  and  indostry  of 
the  country,  to  which  the  gOTemment  makes  appropriations^  or  over  which  it 
exercises  control  or  snpenrision. 

THB  SCHOOLb 

An  essential  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Corps  is  the  BaiU  des  Pentad' 
Ohauuies,  throngh  which  alone  admittance  to  the  Corps  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  established  in  Paris,  on  the  Bue  des  Saints  Ftres,  It  admits  internes  or 
^Uvu  inghUeurSf  and  exteraes ;  the  latter  may  be  of  Fiendi  or  of  foreign  birth; 
the  former  most  be  of  French  birth,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  of  good, 
moral  character,  and  gradoates  of  the  Eccie  Polytechnique.  The  eztemes  are 
required  to  submit  to  an  examination,  consisting  of  several  compo6iUoi)8  on  the 
branches  on  which  they  are  expected  to  be  prepared,  a  drawing  illustratmg  de- 
scriptive geometry,  and  an  architectural  design  in  colors.  If  these  prove  satia- 
ihotory,  the  Jury  allows  them  to  present  themselves  for  two  oral  examinations 
itt  arithmetic,  algebra,  elamentaiy  geomeliy,  rectilinear  trigonometry,  analytical 
geometry  of  two  and  three  damenaioDSy  descriptive  geometry  with  appUcatknia 
to  the  catting  of  stone  and  carpentry,  diiferential  and  integral  calculus^  archi* 
tecture,  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  complete  course  of  the  school  lasts  three  years,  the  term  each  year  ex- 
tending from  November  1  to  April  30.  From  May  1  to  October  30  they  are 
assigned  to  places  where  engineering  and  constructions  are  going  on. 

The  branches  studied  in  the  school  are  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges^ 
railways^  canals,  ports^  the  improvement  of  rivers,  civU  ardiitecture,  applied 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  steam-engines,  agricultural  hydraulics,  applied  mineral- 
ogy and  geology,  administrative  law  and  political  economy.  A  certain  number 
of  persons  not  regular  pupils  are  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures,  on  exhibiting 
cards  from  the  director.    Instruction  is  gratuitous. 

It  is  from  the  classes  of  ilives  inghiieurs^  or  internes^  already  mentioned,  that 
the  corps  of  engineers  is  recruited.  After  the  final  examination,  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  they  become  ingMewrs  de  Zme  dasse^  and  then  rise  by  seniority 
through  the  various  degrees  of  rank.  Their  social  standing  is  very  high,  taking 
rank  before  colonels  at  the  imperial  levies,  and  between  all  ordera  among  them 
is  observed  that  kind  of  etiquette  belonging  to  mQitary  service. 

On  leaving  the  school,  they  are  at  once  assigned  to  service  in  the  first  va- 
oancy  that  occurs,  without  regard  to  any  special  talent  any  one  may  possess. 
However,  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  are  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  manner  of  executing  work  in  foreign  countries. 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  hito  eighteen  districts,  each  of  which  is  under 
the  inspection  of  an  engineer,  entitled  inspedewr-glneral  de  ^ndfi  classe^  those 
of  the  flrat  class  being  honorary  membera  without  definite  functions.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  departments  is  divided  between  the  ingSnieur-en'Chef  de  Ire  classe^ 
and  de  ^nde  dUisst,  and  the  ingenUwrs  ordinaire  de  Ire,  2iMb^  sf  d$  Zme  dasse, 
together  with  a  class  of  men  known  as  condueteurs. 
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The  inghiieur  ordinaire  has  the  personal  examination  of  all  works  proposed 
or  in  progress;  the  questions  of  the  establishment  of  unlieailtkj  trades,  of  build- 
ing-lineSy  and  the  police  of  the  roadways,  also  fall  within  his  jurisdiction.  He 
inspects,  moreover,  the  work  of  the  various  contractors  employed  by  the  State, 
and  "must  personally  superintend  the  measurement  of  the  various  accounts  they 
certify." 

The  inginieur  of  the  first  class  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  his  district,  the  management  of  credits  and  of  the  mon- 
etary matters,  the  execution  of  the  works  either  by  competition  or  by  r^gle^ 
which  means  that  the  State  employs  the  workmen  and  engages  the  tradesmen 
to  Aumish  materials  on  its  own  account,  the  direction  of  the  law  prooeedingSi 
and  the  movements  of  the  employ  is  of  the  office.. 

The  central  authority  is  vested  in  the  general  council,  composed  of  all  the 
engineers  of  every  degree  present  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  its  holding,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Minister,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  diredeur-gineralf  or  an 
inspector  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Minister.  This  council  pronounces 
upon  the  projects  and  plans  of  worics  and  all  questions  relating  to  construction, 
all  questions  of  accounts  and  the  property  of  the  State  in  public  works,  and 
questions  connected  with  the  fulfillment  of  tbeur  duties  by  engineers.  To  this 
council  a  regular  report  is  made  by  the  engineers  in  chai^ge  of  the  public  works, 
approved  and  commented  upon  by  the  inspector,  who  must  visit  his  district  for 
three  months  every  year,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment All  observations  on  work  in  progress,  and  the  discharge  of  duties  by 
local  officers,  are  transmitted  to  the  Minister  directly. 

Connected  with  the  corps  is  the  very  useful  body  of  men  known  as  condactewra^ 
who  receive  their  training  in  the  offices  of  the  engineers,  and  after  an  examina- 
tion in  geometry,  the  theory  of  numbers,  logarithms,  plan-drawing,  leveling, 
taking  out  quantities,  measuring  work,  superintendence,  and  every  thing  con- 
cerned in  carrying  a  project  into  efi'ect,  they  become  conduckura  embrigadSs  de 
4me  classe^  and  rise,  by  seniority  generally,  to  the  first  class,  but  if  they  possess 
particular  merit,  of  can  command  patronage,  they  may  rise  more  rapidly.  By 
the  law  of  October,  1850,  it  was  ordered  that  one-sixth  of  the  engineers  should 
be  created  (torn  the  condudeurs.  They  are  engaged  upon  the  field  operations 
and  specially-assigned  engineering,  the  superintendence  of  the  workmen,  the 
measurement  of  completed  works,  and  the  preparation  of  the  working  plans  that 
are  sent  out  fVom  the  engineer's  office. 

The  salaries  paid  the  various  classes  of  engineers  are  as  follows:  To  the  gen- 
eral inspectors  of  the  Ist  class,  12,000  francs  per  annum;  of  the  2d,  10,000; 
engineers-in-chief  of  the  1st  class,  6,000  to  6,000;  of  the  2d,  4,600 ;  ordinary 
engineers  of  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  classes,  respectively  3,000,  2,600,  1,800.  The 
pupils  of  the  school  receive  1,200  flnancs  per  annum,  and  1,800  while  engaged 
in  practical  service.  The  office  expenses  of  the  engineers  are  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment, being  fixed  by  the  Minister.  An  additional  source  of  income  is  the 
works  which  the  engineers  are  sometimes  allowed  to  undertake  for  the  com- 
munes. 

The  Oorpe  is  represented  by  a  scientific  journal,  the  Annalea  des  Poni»^ 
ChmtsaSeSy  published  about  six  times  a  year,  and  characterized  by  its  profound 
theoretical  mode  of  treating  all  sulyfects  relating  to  engineering. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  MINES  AND  MINERS. 

The  earliest  school  of  miDes  in  France  was  founded  by  Louis  XY,  in  1783, 
in  Paris,  with  a  course  of  study  and  practice  extended  over  three  years.  The 
wiotera  were  devoted  to  lectures,  and  the  summer  montlis  to  observation  of 
practical  operations  with  the  inspectors  on  their  tours  to  the  government  works. 
The  selection  of  mining  engineers  was  by  law  confined  to  the  pupils  of  this 
school. 

In  1795  the  Paris  school  was  dianged  to  a  practical  school  of  mining,  and  its 
pupils,  twenty  in  number,  were  chosen  from  the  graduates  of  the  Polytechnic, 
or  Central  School  of  Public  Works,  who  had  attained  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  mathematics. 

In  1802  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Pesey,  in  Savoy,  where  a  lead 
mine  was  then  worked  by  the  State,  and  a  second  practical  school  founded  at 
Greislauterm,  in  the  old  department  of  the  Sarre. 

In  consequence  of  the  disrupture  of  territory  by  the  political  events  of  1814 
and  1815,  the  sites  of  those  practical  schools  were  lost  to  France,,  and  the 
courses  were  reestablished  in  Paris  as  the  School  of  Mines. 

In  1816  the  Miners'  School  of  St.  Etienne  was  founded  in  the  coal  district  of 
the  Loire,  the  seat  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  operations  of  France. 

In  1845  a  school  of  practical  mining  was  instituted  at  Alais,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  to  train  intelligent  workmen  to  become  foremen  and  oflQoers 
of  mining  establishments. 

Besides  laboratories  in  connection  with  these  mining  schools  at  Paris^  Si 
Ktienne,  and  Alais,  there  are  government  laboratories  for  analysis  and  assaying, 
at  Clermont)  Qrenoble,  Marseilles,  Yiodessos,  and  Vesoul— «11  modeled  on  that 
of  Paris. 

mPERIAL  SCHOOL  OF  MIKES  AT  PABI& 

The  Imperial  School  of  Mines  in  Paris  is  located  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 
Its  aim  is  to  educate  minmg  engineers  for  the  service  of  the  State.  Its  pupils 
come  from  the  Polytechnic  SchooL  Day-scholars  may  also  be  admitted  who 
are  intended  for  directors  of  working-mines  and  metallurgic  establi8hment& 
The  course  of  studies  covers  three  years;  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous. 
Candidates  for  day-scholara  must,  1,  be  bom  or  naturalized  Frenchmen,  and  be 
at  least  17,  or  at  most  23  years  old;  2,  prove  by  a  oertificate  fix>m  their  home 
authorities  that  they  have  a  good  moral  character;  3,  show  by  a  certificate  fix>m 
a  physician  that  they  have  been  vaccinated. 

The  knowledge  required  for  admission  comprises  infinitesimal  analysis,  me- 
chanics, descriptive  and  applied  geometry,  physics  with  special  regard  to  gas 
and  optical  instruments,  general  chemistry,  geometrical  drawing  and  shading 
with  Indian  ink;  legible  handwriting,  and. correct  orthography. 

Preliminary  examinations  on  the  above-mentioned  subjects  are  held  in  Octo> 
her  in  the  Departments  by  mining  engineers,  specially  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Minister.  Scholars  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  licentiates  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  pupils  of  the  preparatory  course  who  have  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  capacity,  are  exempt  from  this  examination. 

To  be  definitely  admitted  as  day-scholars,  candidates  must  undergo  a  second 
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examination  during  the  first  half  ofNoyembef  in  Paris  before  the  ooundl  of  the 
school.  Pupils  who  at  the  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  three  years' 
course  show  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledgei  receive  a  diploma  of  capacity. 
Aspirants  for  day-scholars'  i^aces  can  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  courses 
connected  with  the  school  itself  and  lasting  one  year.  Candidates  must  be 
native  or  naturalized  Frenchmen,  be  at  least  16  or  at  most  20  years  old,  and 
undergo  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonom- 
etry, analytical  geometry,  physics,  and  drawing. 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  follows  :— 

Preparatory  eowse:  Infinitesimal  analysis  and  mechanics;  descriptive  geom- 
etry (simple  and  applied ;)  physics  with  special  regard  to  gases,  steam,  heat,  and 
optical  instruments;  general  chemistry;  practical  exercises  in  geometrical 
drawing  and  shading  in  Indian  ink. 

Chtural  course — First  year:  Mining,  machfaiery,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  as- 
saying, paleontology;  English  and  German.  Second  year:  Second  part  of 
mining  and  machinery,  metallurgy  and  assaying ;  geology ;  English  and  Ger- 
man. Third  year:  Industrial  constructions,  construction  of  railroads,  mining 
legislation,  administrative  laws,  agriculture,  irrigation  and  drainage ;  English 
and  German. 

The  practical  course  embraces  drawing,  working  in  the  laboratories,  visiting 
of  mines  and  metallurgic  establishments  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris;  geolog- 
ical and  minefalogical  excursions,  and  the  preparation  of  papers  descriptive  of 
such  visits  and  excursions. 

SCHOOL  POB  imnBliS  AT  ST.  nmiNH. 

The  School  for  Minera  at  St  Etienne  {Loire)  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Oommerce,  and  Public  Worka  Its  aim  is  to  educate  directore  of  mines 
and  metallurgic  establishments.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  16  yeare  at 
least  and  26  yeare  at  most  They  must  prove  by  a  certificate  ftom  their  home 
authorities  that  they  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  that  they  have  been 
vaccinated.  Naval  and  military  men  fi^ed  flrom  service  are  admitted  to  the  age 
of  28. 

The  knowledge  required  for  admission  comprises:  French,  arithmetic,  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  elementary  geometry,  algebra  as  far  as  equations  of 
the  second  degree,  elements  of  Imear  drawing.  Candidates  must,  Hcom  the  1st 
of  August  till  the  1st  of  September,  pass  a  preliminary  examination  before 
mining  engineere  specially  designated  by  the  Minister.  These  examinations 
are  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Departments.  Candidates  fit>m  the  Poly- 
technic School  who  show  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  the  second  examination, 
are  exempt  from  the  first  Candidates  who  have  been  declared  admissible  pass 
a  second  examination  at  St  Etienne  before  the  council  of  the  school.  The  list 
made  out  by  the  examining  jury  is  presented  to  the  Minister,  and  he  marks 
those  who  are  to  be  admitted.  The  course  of  studies  covere  three  years;  all 
scholara  are  day-scholara;  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Certificates  of  capacity  in 
various  degrees  are  given  to  worthy  scholars,  on  their  leavmg  the  school. 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

Firsi  division:  Geology,  20  lessons;  metallurgy,  46;  mechanics,  Tt ;  me- 
chanical  preparation  of  minerals  and  preparation  of  coal  for  market,  6 ;  theory 
of  resistance  of  materials,  10  lessons. 
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Second  divigim:  Mathematics,  28  leesons;  physics,  24;  descriptire  geometry; 
20;  chemistry,  25;  mineralogy,  18;  shading  and  perspective,  8  lessons;  stone- 
catting  and  timber- work,  12;  accounts,  8;  practical  working  of  mines,  26; 
drawing  of  plans,  9  lessons. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector-general,  aided  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  mines  of  the  department  of  the  Loire,  and  professors  (who  are  com- 
missioned mining  engineers)  of  mineralogy  and  geology;  of  chemistry  and 
metallurgy;  of  mechanics,  construction,  Ac;  of  geometry,  mapping,  and  draw- 
ing ;  of  accounts  and  the  laws  of  mines. 

SCHOOL  OF  MASTER-MINERS  AT  AIAI& 

The  Imperial  School  of  Master- workmen  in  Mines  at  Alais  (Giurd,)  is  under 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Work&  Its  aim  is  to  edu- 
cate master-miners  who  possess  practical  knowledge  sufficient  to  superintend 
and  guide  the  workingmen,  and  enough  theoretical  knowledge  to  understand 
and  execute  the  orders  of  the  directors  of  the  mines.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  a  certificate  of  good  health,  duly  signed  by  a  physician ;  they  must 
likewise  prove  by  a  certificate  fiom  a  mining-director  tiiat  they  have  labored  as 
common  workmen  for  a  whole  year  in  some  mine,  if  they  are  less  than  18  years 
old;  for  18  months  if  they  are  from  18  to  20  years  old;  for  two  years  if  older. 
Candidates  must  undergo  a  preliminary  examination  before  an  examiner  desig- 
nated by  the  sub-prefect  of  the  arrondissement  in  which  they  reside.  This  ex- 
amination is  held  in  August  It  consists  of  reading,  spelling  from  dictation,  sim- 
ple arithmetical  exercises,  and  some  elementary  questions  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Candidates  who  pass  this  examination  satisfactorily  are  at  once  notified 
at  what  time  they  must  be  in  Alais  to  undergo  the  final  examination.  This 
examination  is  also  on  the  above-mentioned  subjects  and  on  some  practical 
knowledge.  The  course  covers  two  years.  The  term  always  commences  in 
the  first  days  of  November.  The  school  is  a  boarding-school.  The  wliole  ex- 
pense of  a  stay  of  seven  months  and  a-half  is  fixed  at  360  francs.  Whole  and 
partial  stipends  founded  by  the  State  are  generally  only  given  to  miners  or  sons 
of  miners.  Certificates  as  "  master-miners"  are  given  to  worthy  scholars  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years'  Course.    The  course  embraces  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Theoretical  course. — L  ArWuneHc:  Simple  and  decimal  fracttons,  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures. 

2.  Geometry:  Measuring  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  simple  solids;  graphic  con- 
struction of  geometrical  problems,  drawing  of  plans,  linear  drawing. 

3.  Physics  and  chemistry :  The  general  properties  of  bodies,  specific  weight, 
thermometer,  barometer,  gas,  heat,  steam,  chemical  properties  of  metals. 

4.  Mineralogy  and  geology:  Rocks  and  minerals,  the  geological  layers,  geo- 
logical description  of  France. 

6.  Mechamcs:  Simple  mechanics,  such  as  the  lever,  wheel,  puUy,  inclined 
plane,  fta,  suction-pumps,  detailed  description  of  an  exhausting  steam-engine. 

6.  Working  of  mines :  Process  of  working  with  the  pick-axe  and  with  gun- 
powder, wood-work  and  masonry  of  mines,  precaution  against  pras  explosion^ 
inundations,  Ac. ;  first  care  to  be  bestowed  on  men  in  cases  of  aoddenl. 

7.  French  language. 

II.  Practical  course. — ^This  consists  m  working  in  the  laboratories  and  in 
mines,  and  in  excursions  to  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alais. 


STATE,  DEPARTMENTAL,  AND  COMMUNAL  SCHOOLS 

or 
AKTS  AND  HANUFACTURES. 


Fbanox,  although  not  jet  poeseBsing  a  goTernmental  system  of 
industrial  schools,  was  earliest  in  the  field  to  aid  special  depart- 
ments of  artistic  labor,  and  to  institute  museums,  collections  and 
special  schools  to  stimulate  invention,  and  prepare  her  artists 
and  artisans  for  a  higher  career  than  they  would  have  attained  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  apprenticeship.  The  establishment  of  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1648;  of  the  government  factories  of 
tapestry  (1606,)  fupitnre,  and  porcelain  and  pottery  (1590;)  of  the 
Schools  of  Civil  Engineering  (1732,)  Mining  (1783,)  and  Public 
Works;  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  (1785)  and  the  Imperial 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  (1802) — conspired  to  place  the  con« 
structions  of  her  engineers,  the  design  and  skill  of  the  workshops 
of  France,  in  advance  of  those  of  other  countries.  Before  describ- 
ing a  few  of  the  leading  institutions  of  each  class,  we  will  give  a 
survey  of  Industrial  Instruction  as  it  was  in  1850,  and  in  1864,  from 
official  documents.  Except  the  great  State  schools,  the  institutions 
herein  enumerated  have  been  established  mainly  by  municipal  au* 
thorities  and  far-seeing  manufacturers,  stimulated  and  aided  by  the 
central  government^  to  meet  local  wants, 

INDUSTBIAL  IKSTBUOTIOir  IN  1850.* 

In  the  scheme  of  Institutions  devoted  to  technical  instractioD,  the  first  rank 
belongs  to  the  'Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Paris,  begun  bj  that  famous 
mechanic,  Vaucanson,  as  a  collection  of  machines  and  mechanical  tools,  and 
gradually  expanded  by  the  government  from  1786  until  it  has  become  the  great 
museum  and  archives  of  the  industrial  arts.  It  embraces  in  its  range  of  opera- 
tions: (\)a  ooUection  of  machines,  nxMlels  and  designs,  with  experts  to  g^ve  ad* 
vice  and  instruction  to  those  who  ask,  and  motive  power  to  exhibit  and  test  new 
inventions;  (2)  a  library  of  technological  publications  in  different  languages, 
including  plans  of  ornamentation ;  (3)  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  the  sci- 
ences applied  to  the  great  national  industries;  (4)  a  school  of  design.  To  these 
sources  of  practical  knowledge  the  workmen  of  Paris  resort  in  If^ge  numbers, 
and  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 

The  three  State  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix— 
the  first  instituted  in  1802,  the  second  m  1811,  and  the  third  in  1843,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  are  intended  to  train  skillful  workmen ;  and  finom 
them  have  proceeded  a  large  number  of  master-finishers,  founders,  blaek- 
smiths,  machinists,  carpentera  and  engineers. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  course  of  instruction, 

*  Abridged  liom  m  aitidle  ia  Um  JUvm  in  Dws  Mmndu,  by  A.  Ampboif. 
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the  papib  pass  aeven  boon  and  a  half  daily  in  the  workshops,  and  only  five  honra 
and  a  half  daily  In  olnwea  and  in  the  apartments  for  design.  The  professors  are 
rifforously  obligedj  in  their  lessons,  to  take  the  most  nsaal  point  of  view ;  that  from 
wnioh  the  pupil  can  best  see  how  to  use  the  knowledge  he  aoquires.  Since  the 
▼ote  was  substituted  for  mintsterial  selection  of  profesBors,  two  years  since,  the 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  drop  out  those  theoretical  gen- 
tlemen who  are  unable  to  do  what  they  teach. 

The  principal  advantage  of  these  schools  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  they  exert  upon  the  national  indusby.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  or  thereabout  who  leave  them  every  year,  are  scarcely  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  workmen  who  grow  'up  in  France  during  the  same  time  *,  but  the  schools 
show  a  styk)  of  instruction  which  serves  as  a  model  for  comparison.  The  pupils 
carry  into  private  workshops  theoretical  knowledge  which  lihey  could  not  acquire 
there,  and  which  is  most  useful  in  the  explanation  of  practical  labor.  Although 
yet  imperfect  workmen,  they  improve  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  sooner 
become  excellent  foremen.  Although  we  know  that  among  some  foreign  natkms, 
habits  supply  the  place  of  institutions,  among  us,  these  schools  will  stimulate  a  little 
our  untoward  habits.  They  have  another  destination,  of  higher  importance;  they 
may  become  seminaries  of  professors  for  the  industrial  instruction  which  the  coun- 
try waits  to  see  organized,  and  for  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  prepare  a 
way.  Once  improved  by  the  practical  training  of  the  private  workshops  and  manu- 
fintories,  the  best  pupils  of  these  schools  will  become  most  nseful  in  the  dovek>p- 
ment  of  this  special  ustmotion ;  which  needs  a  body  of  instructors  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  needs. 

An  histitution  established  at  Paris,  the  central  school  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
also  helps  the  accomplishment  of  this  same  work.  The  similar  nature  of  its  in- 
structions alone  justifies  the  assistance  granted  it  by  government,  which  confers 
upon  it  a  sort  of  public  dumcter.*  During  an  existence  of  twenty  years,  the  cen- 
tral school  has  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  directors  of  machine-shops,  and  chiefs  of  manufacto- 
ries. Besides  the  four  principal  counes  studied,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  ehemica] 
arts,  metullui^  and  architecture,  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  all  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
trial labor.  Since  chemistry  has  left  laboratories  to  enter  workshops  and  to  per- 
fect there  the  results  of  manufkctnring  processes ;  since  the  physical  world  has 
been  searched  for  the  means  of  empk>ying  heat  and  steam,  which  have  become 
such  powerful  agents  of  production,  industry  has  ceased  to  be  abandoned  to  em- 
piricism. Every  manufiMDture  has  asked  from  science  methods  quicker,  surer,  and 
more  economksal.  The  central  school  satisfies  this  demand.  By  physical  and 
chemical  study,  it  prepares  pupils  expressly  for  the  direction  of  industrial  labor, 
just  as  the  polytechnic  school,  by  the  study  of  mathematical  science,  becomes 
a  seminary  for  the  department  of  public  works,  and  for  some  other  spedal 
professions. 

Under  these  institutions,  which  have  a  general  character,  may  bo  ranked  those 
institutions  which  we  will  term  local.  These  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  thefar 
destination,  irtto  two  great  daases ;  one,  consistmg  of  those  whose  design  is  to 
instruct  in  the  applications  of  some  one  science  to  the  industrial  arts ;  and  the 
other,  of  those  which  confine  their  instruction  to  the  practice  of  an  art  or  trade ; 
or  to  the  coUaterial  knowledge  necessary  to  exercise  it  To  estimate  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  both,  they  must  be  considered  in  the  place  where  they  exist. 

In  the  northern  section,  where  manfiicturing  industry  reigns  supreme,  we  see 
only  the  arts  of  design  as  appfied  to  arts  and  trades,  gratuitously  taught  Tlie 
schools  of  design  established  in  most  of  the  important  towns,  are  generally  of 
recent  creation.  The  oldest  date  from  the  restoration  or  fh>m  the  empire,  except 
that  three  or  four,  have  an  earlier  origin.  For  instance,  the  school  of  Arras,  where 
some  instruction  is  given,  which  relates  partly  to  industrial  occupations,  was 
founded  by  the  states-general  of  Artois,  in  1775 ;  that  of  St  Omer  in  1780,  and 
that  of  Calais  in  1787.  These  institutions  are  every  where  much  valued  among 
the  working  classes.  Some  of  them  contain  classes  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
fUty  pupils.    Some  of  them  are  particularly  for  children,  but  most  for  adults. 

*  Th«  State  allows  the  central  school  an  annual  sum  of  tSjOOO,  which  is  distributed  to  esn> 
4Mates  ^r  prizes)  by  a  vots. 
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Arohiteotoral  design  and  pnoUoal  geometry,  as  applied  to  cutting  8toa»,  wood, 
&o.,  are  often  among  the  studies.  In  all  that  popnlous  district' which  extends  from 
the  Belgian  frontier  to  the  western  extremity  of  Kormandy,  aod  contains  snch 
maniiiacturing  metropolises  as  Rouen  and  Dlle,  there  are  only  two  small  institn* 
tions  which  really  hare  the  character  of  indnstrial  schools.  Chie  is  at  Dieppe ;  it 
is  a  school  for  laoe-making  and  open-stitch  for  yonng  girls.  It  was  foonded  during 
the  restoration,  and  inor^ieed  during  the  government  of  July.  It  receives  about 
three  hundred  pupils,  and  while  giving  them  a  primary  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion, it  also  instructs  them  in  an  occupation^  It  has  exercised  a  finvorable  influence 
upon  the  laoe  manufiMsture ;  there  hiss  been  organfxed  in  connection  with  it.  a 
boarding  department,  where  some  poor  girls  are  supported  gratuitously,  and  edu- 
cated to  become  skillful  work-women  and  assistant  teachers.  The  other  institutions 
situated  at  Nf  esnieres,  in  the  ttmndittemeni  of  Rouen,  receives  about  sixty  orphan 
boys,  and  trains  them  for  business  in  workshops  appropriate  for  different  trades. 
Some  kxial  societies,  as  the  society  of  workmen  at  St  Qnentin,  &c.,  endeavor  to 
instruct  the  biboring  classes  in  some  occupations. 

In  our  eastern  departments,  the  domain  of  industrial  instruction  is  less  conffaied. 
There  are  there  some  schools,  some  tcchnic  institutions,  for  the  working  classes. 
The  schools  of  design  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  north,  and  are  more  de- 
oidedly  directed  towards  manufootures.  The  manufacturers  of  Switierland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  have  more  than  once  had  upon  their  fabrics  the  marks  of  the 
designers,  engravers,  aod  colorists,  trained  in  the  gratuitous  schools  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin.  Some  schools  of  design  of  rather  wider  scope,  do  great  service  to  industry. 
Among  these  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  school  of  Saint-Etienne,  where  are 
intruoted  all  the  designers  employed  in  the  neighboring  manufoctories,  and  in  par* 
ticular  by  the  ribbon-makers,  who  are  so  very  jealous  about  the  good  taste  of  these 
articles  of  ornament  Besides  instruction  in  design,  there  are  given  fh>m  time  to 
time  public  courses  of  instruction,  established  and  supported  by  the  towns,  and 
particularly  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  in  mechanics,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, snch  as  may  furnish  the  workingmen  with  an  •  intdligent  understanding  of 
their  pixifesBion.  Amone  the  dties  which  enjoy  to  some  extent  instruction  of  this 
sort,  may  be  mentioned  Sfets,  Mulhouse,  Colmar,  Bar-le-Duc,  Besan^on,  Rheims, 
Nancy,  Dijon,  Rive*de-Gidr,  Langres,  Ao.  These  institutions  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  individual  efibrt;  thus,  at  Besan^on,  a  private  citizen  founded  in  1829 
a  public  and  free  course  of  study  upon  mathematics  as  connected  with  the  arts. 
At  Bar-le-Duc,  industrial  courses  were  established  by  an  association  of  subscribers, 
and  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  oommune.  Local  sodeties,  among  which  the 
industrial  society  at  Mulhouse  is  first  in  influence  and  resources,  have  increased 
the  local  activity,  and  give  the  initiative  to  the  population  in  general.  In  S^mur, 
a  small  town  of  Uie  C6te-d'-Or,  a  private  society.  Some  manufiioturers  have  imi- 
tated this  example ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  establishment  of  Giiebwiller  (Hant- 
Rhin)  gratuitous  lessons  are  given  to  the  operatives  in  linear  design,  geometry, 
and  machinery. 

There  are  ako  in  the  east  of  fVaaoe,  several  uistltutions  devoted  more  excln- 
sivdy  to  special  purposes.  The  most  important,  whose  r^nlations  are  worthy  of 
most  attention,  are  at  Lyons,  Strasbowg,  Nancy,  and  Saint-fiti^nne.  Lyons  stands 
first,  both  for  population  and  mannfiKJturing  w^th.  Besides  the  Lamartine  school, 
in  which  are  given  instructions  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  design,  and  also 
a  oonrse  in  the  manufacture  of  doth,  a  number  of  private  ini^itntions  give  practical 
instruction  in  loom-weaving,  and  the  theoiy  of  the  decomposition  of  doth,  (decompo- 
sition des  6Ui&dB ;)  they  instruct  also  how  to  set  up  looms  after  any  required  patteni. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  making  patterns,  in  designing  for  woven  frbrics,  and  in 
keeping  accounts  for  workshops.  These  lessons,  as  will  be  observed,  go  to  the 
heart  S  the  industry  of  Lyons.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  Aat  it  were  more  liberally 
dispensed }  and  that  the  city  wcvld  make  it  gratuitous.  Lyons  has  also  schools 
for  teaching  desigtoing  of  figures,  stone-cutting,  and  several  schools  of  design  for 
journeymen  carpenters :  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  payment  is  necessary  for  ad- 
miasbn  to  them.  Stra8lxmi|[f  has  a  wdl  organitsd  schod  of  design,  maintained  by 
the  commune.  The  practicd  instructfon  given  there,  besides  dementary  theoretic 
instruction  in  mathematied  and  physicd  science,  indudes  iron-work  at  fof)ge  and 
▼ice,  turning,  carpentry,  lithography,  and  chemksal  manipulations.  In  sdeotmg  Af 
workshop  for  a  pupil,  Nferenee  is  had  to  his  tastes  and  aptitadea.    At  Nancy 
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there  has  been  lor  seTeml  yean  establnhed  a  "  honee  for  apprentices*'  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan.  The  remiltB  have  been  oonsidercd  deserving  of  encouragement 
by  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Meorthe.  The  apprentices  form  a 
fiunily,  and  call  one  another  brother.  Infractions  of  rule*  are  determined  upon  by 
a  tribunal  composed  of  all  those  apprentices  who  have  obtained  a  certain  number 
of  good  marka.  A  good  mark  is  given  by  vote  of  all  the  pupils.  The  penalties 
consist  of  a  system  of  reparationa  founded  upon  the  nature  of  each  ihult  Thus, 
one  who  breaks  silence  when  silence  is  ordeied.  is  condemned  to  keep  silence  antil 
permitted  to  break  it.  If  two  apprentices  quarrel,  they  mast  embrace  and  become 
companions  at  plav  for  a  set4ime.  The  pnpils  of  this  establishment  labor  in  the 
workahops  catablished  In  it,  and  attend  the  communal  schools  to  receive  primary 
instruction.  At  Saint- Etienne,  a  school  of  mines  is  intended  to  furnish  conductors 
of  mines,  and  directors  of  expkHrations  and  minerakigical  workshops.  As  this  in- 
struction is  gratuitous,  workmen  may  attend  the  sehoiQl  to  be  taught  mining. 

In  the  department  of  Douba,  a  practical  school  of  horology  was  founded  in  1836, 
at  Morteau,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  beautiftil  empk>yment 
which  is  important  to  the  labor  of  that  seetioo.  In  the  leisure  of  winter,  alwaya 
so  long  among  the  moantaina,  the  fiumera,  shut  in  so  much  by  (he  snow,  have  no 
other  meana  of  occupying  their  time.  The  town  of  Besanfon,  the  department, 
even  the  supreme  government,  had  encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  school  at 
Morteau,  which  eeemed  to  promise  great  socccss ;  but  diflferent  causes  having  di- 
minished the  demand  for  the  clocks  from  Doubs,  the  school,  after  having  already 
done  aome  ffood,  waa  forced  to  be  okised.  Similar  inetitutions  have  been  unable 
to  support  themaelveB  at  Dijon  and  Ma^on.  The  departments  and  towns  ought  to 
have  afibrded  them  a  more  liberal  support  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  school  of 
another  species,  for  mounting  looms,  established  at  Rheims  by  a  local  society,  in 
which  skillful  moonters  and  weavers  had  already  been  trained,  but  which  per- 
ished for  lack  of  fnnda. 

In  thia  same  region,  at  one  of  the  most  ignorant  point*  of  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  a  project  is  being  pnt  in  execution  to  which  we  wish  the  best  snccen. 
It  is  intended  toestaUbh  a  speoal  school  for  a  branch  of  industry  to  which,  though 
humble,  a  oonaideraUe  popnlation  is  confined.  The  inhaVitants  of  the  six  com- 
munes of  the  anoient  county  of  Dabo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Voegea,  which  was  united 
with  France  only  in  1601,  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  a  living  than  their 
forest-rights  in  the  public  forests,  and  the  execution  of  carefully  carved  wood-work. 
Their  hereditary  industry,  remaining  absolutely  stationary,  has  become  surpassed 
by  other  products  of  the  same  kind,  and  commerce  gradually  refuses  them.  The 
prelected  school  is  designed  to  instruct  these  unskillful  turners  in  methods  of  labor 
more  suited  to  existing  tastes  and  demanda.  Instrnotfon  will  be  given  in  making 
playthings  and  domestic  utensils,  such  as  those  inade  in  Switzerland  and  in  the 
Black  Forest  *  In  order  to  have  some  chancea  of  auooess,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
instruct  the  young,  and  not  the  adult  workmen,  whose  traditional  habits  it  would 
be  difficult  to  alter.  These  latter,  having  been  exduaively  employed  in  doing 
coarse  work,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  acquire  delicacy  of  hand.  With  this 
proviso,  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  thia  school  appears  excellent ;  when  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  will  be  another  good  example  of  what  oar  eastern  departments  can  offer 
in  the  way  of  indnstrial  instruction. 

The  southern  sectkHi  of  France  is  not  so  flivored  in  this  respect ;  it  presents  a 
similar  aspect  to  the  northern.  Schools  of  linear  design  of  trade,  architecture  or* 
decoration,  exiating  at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Montauhan,  Digne,  Ande,  Grenoble, 
Tarbes,  Grasse.  ^Im.,  a  fow  eonrsea  of  instmction  In  three  or  four  towns  in  the  de- 
ments of  chemistry,  of  phyncs,  of  mechanics,  of  geometry,  are  almost  the  only  in- 
atitntiona  for  industrial  instruction.  The  town  of  Nismes  alone  is  better  supplied ; 
perhapa  there  is  not  in  all  France  another  city  where  special  instruction  is  given 
on  so  extended  a  scale.  A  coorss  of  design  for  tnannfootures  embraces  instruction 
in  damasked  and  in  stamped  flowers.  Another  oonrse  of  geometrical  design  com- 
pletes the  knowledge  which  the  children  have  receiTed  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  InstmotKNi  in  chemistry  comprehends  lessons  in  dyeing,  an  important  branch 
of  local  industry.  Admission  to  all  the  classes  is  free.  A  school  of  weaving,  dat- 
ing ilram  1836,  is  liberally  ^opened  for  theoretM  -and  practical  instmction  in  the 
mannftctnre  of  cfotha.  The  theciy  ia  of  the  procossca  employed  both  in  brocaded 
and  in  plain  stoflk}  tha  pnetioe  aoDMSts  in  the  actnal  weaving  of  the  ekytha  iiitha 
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loom.  The  town  farniahes  the  tools,  maohtBee,  and  raw  material,  neoeiaary  for  tha 
work.  By  explaining  the  art  of  weaving  in  two  aapeots,  this  sohool  hat  had  an 
ezoellent  influenoe  upon  the  manoiactarea  of  Kisroes.  It  was  only  neeesnry  to 
endeavor  to  gather  into  it  as  many  foremen  and  workmen  as  possible.  In  this 
same  department,  of  the  Grard,  at  AJais,  has  been  established  a  school  of  master- 
miners.  The  instruction  has  not  so  high  a  obaraoter  or  purpose  as  that  at  Saint- 
Etienne,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  ooorse  designed  for  directors  of  maehine-shops. 
The  practical  exercises  consist  in  drawing  pla^  both  of  the  surfoce  of  the  groond 
and  of  the  mines,  and  in  mining  in  the  mines  of  pii-coal  about  Alais.  The  pupils 
also  practice  biadismithing,  wagon-making,  and  carpentry.  Admission  is  not  firee, 
and  scarcely  any  pupils  are  expected  exoef»t  those  maintained  by  some  department, 
or  by' some  of  the  coal  companies. 

In  our  western  departments  the  two  Itr^  cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  paid  much  attention  to  special  instruction.  In  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Guyenne,  in  1834  and  1835,  the  municipal  council  founded  public 
and  ^tuitous  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  chemistry,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics, as  applied  to  arts  and  trades.  The  chamber  of  commerce  ako,  a  rich  and 
active  body,  established  in  1843  a  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  A  pri- 
vate society  called  the  philomathic  society,  whose  assistance  has  often  been  valua- 
ble to  the  laboring  population  of  Bordeaux,  has  for  six  years  deftmyed  the  expense 
of  special  instruction ;  the  practical  part  of  which  consists  in  linear  design  and 
instruction  about  the  steam-engine.  At  Nantes,  besides  that  the  town  maintains 
a  free  school  of  design,  fonnd^  in  1789,  there  is  a  private  society  known  as  the 
industrial  society,  whose  efibrts  for  young  workmen  are  now  appreciated  through- 
out France,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  masses.  It  re- 
ceives from  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State,  asristance  which  is 
increased  by  private  subscriptions.  The  workmen  are  counted  by  hundreds,  whose 
first  steps  it  has  guided  in  the  rude  career  of  labor.  The  object  of  this  society  is 
two-fold ;  to  give  its  pupils  instruction  carefully  adiyted  to  their  condition,  ana  to 
arrange  for  their  apprenticeship  in  difimnt  trades. 

La  Rochelle  and  Brest  have  also  made  some  eflKtrts  to  introduce  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  west  of  France.  At  La  Rochelle,  was  established  in  1844  a  theo- 
retic course  in  ship-building ;  at  Brest,  a  aod^  called  the  society  of  emulation 
endeavors  to  instruct  in  linear  design,  in  ^wing  plans,  &o.  In  this  part  of 
France,  all  children,  not  merely  of  those  of  easy  eirourostanoea,  but  of  all  who  are 
not  altogether  too  poor,  attend,  without  exception,  the  classical  schools.  They  are 
often  interrupted  in  their  studies,  by  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  bear  their 
prolonged  expenses,  and  rardy  succeed  in  reducing  to  practice,  even  at  a  late 
period,  the  imperfect  education  they  receive.  Families  UMble  to  send  their  9cm» 
to  the  high  school,  content  themselves  with  the  ordinary  instruction.  Hie  idea  of 
special  instruction  is  scarcely  a  germ  in  thb  soil,  which  seems  nngenial  to  it  No- 
where is  the  word  ^  profrasionri**  applied  to  instruction  in  a  narrower  or  fober 


The  center  of  France,  exceptmg  the  departnnent  of  tlie  Seine,  whose  esteblish- 
ments  deserve  a  distinct  notice,  is  scarcely  less  ill  supplied  than  the  west  Most  of 
&e  departments  are  destitute  oif  graded  (s^rieux)  eakablishments  also.  Schools  of 
linear  design,  or  of  design  more  or  less  applicable  to  industry,  exist  only  at  great 
distances.  There  are,  however,  a  fow  institutions  in  which  some  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given.  For  instance,  the  prytaneum  of  Menars,  established  in  1832  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  recently  reopened  after  having  been  soma 
time  shut,  is  devoted  to  industrial  studies.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  «milar  to 
that  of  our  schools  of  arte  and  trades,  but  unfortunately  has  not  as  great  resources 
at  command.  The  city  of  Tours  has  estobUshed  a  course  in  physics  and  cbemistiy, 
but  it  has  not  been  organized  upon  a  sufBcientiy  wide  basis  to  attract  many  auditors. 
At  Limoges,  the  municipal  council  and  the  agricultural  society,  by  uniting  their 
e0S)rte,  hafe  dene  much  good  by  means  of  public  and  free  lessons,  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  design,  moddlng,  and  stereotomy.  In  the  Haute-Luire,  Le  Puy 
received  the  gift  of  a  free  industrial  school  fimn  private  subscriptions,  the  town 
pajriBg  ite  amiual  expenses.  This  institution,  though  less  complete  than  that  of 
Strasbourg,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  model,  and  accommodates  a  hundred 
tthildren  ^  workmen.  There  are  some  apetial  courses  at  Le  Puy  also ;  but  the 
practical  applicationa  of  science  are  not  brought  oat  there.    In  the  department  of 
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the  Gorrdze,  though  small  and  unkindly  treated  hy  nature,  we  see  with  pleasnro, 
at  Tulle,  a  free  achool  of  meohanical  geometry.  Doear  design  is  applied  there  to 
the  drawing  of  fig^ures  and  of  machines,  to  stone  cutting,  carpentry,  and  architecture. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  central  section,  m  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
whose  riches  and  activity  contrast  singularly  with  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  or 
the  country  we  are  leaving,  have  been  united  most  of  the  means  of  industrial  in- 
stroetion  which  are  scatteK^d  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  France.  Paris, 
nevertheless,  contains  nothing  comparable  with  the  school  of  weaving  at  Nismes. 
with  the  private  institutions  for  teaching  weavins  at  Lyons,  with  the  national 
schools  of  arte  and  trades  at  Chftlons,  Anigers,  and  Aix.  We  seek  tibere  in  vain 
for  an  organized  system  of  praotioai  instruction,  provided  with  all  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  public  demand.  All  the  establishments  of  this  class  in  Paris, 
except  the  natbnal  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  may  be  classed  in  two  divisions ; 
one  appropriated  to  those  in  easy  oiroumstanoes,  or  who  can  pay  a  monthly  fee, 
the  other  gratuitous,  and  therefore  accessible  to  the  working  population .  In  the  for* 
mer  class  are  the  Chaptal  municipiil  college  and  the  Tursot  school,  In  boA  of 
which  there  is  a  department  of  industrial  teaching ;  several  schools  preparatory  to 
the  school  of  arts  and  trades ;  schools  of  architecture,  horology,  &o.  I>om  our 
present  point  of  view,  the  latter  class  calls  for  our  especial  attention.  The  number 
of  public  establwhments  included  in  it  is  inconsiderable.  Besides  the  small  school 
of  the  conservatory,  there  are  hardly  any  other  than  free  classes  in  industriid  de- 
sign. Design  for  woven  stufib  does  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  ought ; 
the  artistic  element  of  design  is  preponderant,  which  will  not  be  surprising  when  It 
b  known  that  by  a  singularity  of  which  our  administration  afibrds  more  than  one 
example,  these  schools  are  altogether  separate  from  the  department  of  commerce, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  of  the  6ne  arts. 

In  the  vast  field  for  industrial  instruction  among  the  working  classes,  the  prin- 
cipal burden  has  fidlen  upon  private  institutions  established  bv  charity  or  by  econo- 
mic foresight  In  the  immense  gulf  of  the  cajHtal,  the  action  of  these  establish- 
ments does  not  appear  to  the  indifferent,  or  to  those  immersed  in  business ;  but 
though  silent  and  almost  unicnown,  they  are  a  valuable  help  to  the  unfortunate  and 
to  the  helpless,  and  very  profitable  to  the  community.  The  institution  for  appren- 
tices in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Armand  de  Melun,  trains  up 
to  lab<v,  from  the  pavements  of  the  chy  and  from  garrets  and  misery,  a  crowd  of 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  hastened  to  populate  the  prisons.  While  their 
instructors  train  their  minds  by  primary  instruction,  and  seek  to  inspire  right  sen- 
timents into  their  hearts,  they  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  actual  life  which 
awaits  them.  Another  institution,  that  of  Saint-Nkiolas,  receives  several  hundred 
pupils  in  two  establiahmenti,  one  at  Pku^  and  the  other  at  Lny.  Its  judicious 
directors  mingle  a  proper  amount  of  elementary  instruction  wiUi  manual  labor. 
Unfortnnatdy  the  limited  resources  of  this  establishment  do  not  permit  it  to  furnish 
a  very  great  variety  of  instruction.  Other  similar  institutions  ^re  entering  the 
same  course.  The  work-rooms  for  girls  are  actual  industrial  -schools  for  the  most 
feeble  and  exposed  portion  of  the  lalMring  population,  and  that  needing  most  care. 
There  are  also  in  Paris  small  school  for  apprentices,  established  almost  entirely  by 
the  contributions  of  foremen  for  poor  orphans.  Such  enterprises  are  worthy  <i 
judicious  encouragement  by  the  municipal  council. 

Other  public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  study,  founded  by  private  societies,  with 
difierent  designs  and  by  difierent  means,  are  assisting  to  disseminate  technical  in- 
struction among  the  workmen.  When  a  man  has  some  property,  and  is  thus  In  a 
way  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society  and  to  gain  his  own  living,  instruction  of  this 
kind,  carefully  adapted  to  his  requirements,  dealing  with  fict  rather  than  with 
theory,  simple,  and  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  masses.  Is  Kkely  to  produce 
excellent  morsl  efleots.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  qualifieations  actually  exist ; 
some  additions  and  retrenchments  are  necessary.  The  phikwophio  sentiment  of 
the  gt«at  task  of  industrial  improvement  for  the  masses  is  not  cleariy  brought  out; 
and  the  conditions  of  true  practical  instructkm  are  often  not  fulfilled.  Yet  many 
honorable  individual  effiirts  have  been  made  hi  this  direction.  They  have  pro- 
dneed  real  good,  and  merit  effective  encouragement  fhim  the  Furisiaii  municipal 
•udurity. 
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Anr.— -The  fann-Bchook  of  £a  SauktUe  «iid  PimM^Veyle. 

AiSNB. — SL  Queniin* — Coarse  of  iDdastrial  drawing  for  adults  of  all  trades; 
60  popila    The  Imperial'  Free  Drawingp-echool ;  60  to  70  pupils. 

Allibr. — ^Two  preparatory  technical  schools  at  MouliMf  with  about  100  pa- 
pils,  and  an  agricultural  school  at  Belieau. 

Alps,  (Uppbb,  Lower,  and  1£abitjmb.) — Oee  fiurm-school  in  each  of  these 
departments. 

ARDBKKB& — OharkviUe. — ^A  prc^esional  Kdiool  with  800  piipU& 

Ariboe. — A  &rm-school  tXJioyaL 

AVBB. — 2h>ve9.— Municipal  school  of  drawing  and  arohitectare,  with  114 
pupUs.  A  gratuitous  course  of  German  and  Englisht  with  firom  16  to  30  pupils. 
A  sewing-school  Ibr  girls  has  18  boarders  and  30  day-puptl& 

AuDB. — A  farm-school  at  Bstpfcu,  with  24  pupils. 

AvBTBON. — A  chair  of  agriculture  at  Bodez. 

BouoBBs-DU-RuoNB. — ilis.—* Imperial  school  of  arts  and  trades^  and  a  prirate 
preparatory  technical  school,  with  155  pupils. 

ManeiUes, — ^Preparatory  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  70  piq>ihL 

La  OUfUU. — ^Drawing-eUss,  and  apprentice  system. 

Fkrm-school  at  MonUmnme,  with  36  pupils. 

Schools  of  hydrography  at  MwMUles,  La,  CioUii^  ArUa^  and  MdrUgftea, 

Oalyados.— (^A.— Thvse  puUio  and  gratuitous  eoorses  for  drawing,  soolp- 
ture,  ftc,  with  112  pupils.  Course  of  agriculture,  with  60  pupils ;  of  horticul- 
ture, with  20  pupils;  aad  of  agricultural  chemistry,  with  75  pupQs.  A  sewing- 
school  for  g^rls  and  four  orplianages,  wherein  ohildren  of  both  sezes  receive 
primary  instruction  and  ate  taught  some  industrial  art 

Bayeux, — ^Two  sc1km>1s  in  which  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  em- 
broidery. 

Lifievx. — ^Drawing-flchool  for  working  men ;  20  pupils. 

VirA. — Public  course  at  the  H6tel-de-yille,  for  improving  the  elemeotaiy  in- 
struction of  the  working  class,  and  imparting  the  scientific  knowledge  most 
useful  for  the  local  industries.    There  are  about  70  pupils  on  the  average. 

Gande-mr-Jioireau. — PFofossional  courses  for  the  instruction  of  the  foremen 
•aad  workmen  employed  in  spimning,  weaving,  and  other  local  industries ;  42 
pupils. 

Oantal. — ^Atirai8e.*-lV»de«efaool  for  drawing,  mathematics,  sculpture^  Aa ; 
30  pupils. 

Marat. — Lace-making  sdhool ;  8S  pupfls.  *  At  this  place,  and  at  Mamiaa  aad 
SL  Fkmr,  there  are  also  sewing-sdiools,  with  25,  40,  and  50  pupils  roqpeotively. 
At  SL  Paul-deS'Landes^  a  farm-school,  with  33  pupils. 

OHARBirrB. — AngaulSmo'^'PuhUo  and  gratuitous  courses  of  applied  physics 
and  chemistry,  with  aa  average  attendance  of  100,  and  a  course  for  drawin|f, 
with  62. 

Sardines. — A  course  of  horticulture,  attended  by  about  80  persons. 

Charbntb,  (Lower.)— £a  /20ekeae.-^Evening-  school  for  drawing  and  geom- 
etry applied  to  the  industrial  arts ;  150  pupils.    Farm-school  at  PtMoreauL 

GuBR. — Farm-school  st  Laumoy. 

OoRRBZB. — l\tOe. — Departmental  trade-school  for  young  workmen;  100  pu- 
pils. The  technical-schools  at  the  Imperial  Manufactory  of  Arms,  with  40  pu^ls. 
There  is  also  at  Lea  Flaines  a  farm-school,  with  45  pupils. 

OoTBS-ou-KoRi). — ^Farm-school  of  Caatdlaouenan,  with  83  pupils. 

At  £11  Brieuc,  a  school  for  lace-making,  with  30  to  40  popUja^  and  al  Mgwer 
one  for  sewing  and  embroidery,  with  26  pupils. 

Orbobb. — ^The  farra-sohool  ofLa  VUUneuve. 

DoRDoems. — ^The  form-school  otLavaUtuU. 

DouBS. — BesanfOfk — Municipal  school  for  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of 
dock  and  watch-making,  established  by  the  municipality  in  1862.  The  course 
occupies  three  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  30. 
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There  are  also  at  Besancon  gratuitoua  conrses  on  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  arts  and  manu&ctures,  with  12  to  15  pupils,  and  a  drawtng-school, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  150  pupils.  A  chair  of  agriculture  has  also  been 
firanded  there. 

EuBE-BT-IiOiR& — ^In  this  department  there  are  11  sewing-schools  established 
hr  charitable  persons  at  ChartreSf  IlUert,  SL  Laptarce^  Dreuz,  and  Nogent-U- 
Jxoiroik 

S^NiBTBBB. — ^A  fiirm-school  at  l\r6varez,  a  practical  school  of  irrigation  and 
drawing  at  LizarijkL%  and  a  chair  of  agriculture  at  Quimper. 

Gabd. — AloUs, — School  lor  educating  overseers  and  foremen  of  mines,  founded 
by  the  Government  in  1843.;  it  is  supported  by  the  town  of  Alals  and  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Gard,  with  a  subvention  from  the  State.  The  number  of  pupils, 
all  boarders,  is  28.    The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

Iftmes, — Weaving^school,  theoretical  and  practical,  with  a  course  of  pattern- 
drawing,  founded  by  the  municipal  council  in  1856  at  the  expense  of  tlie  town. 
It  is  regularly  attended  by  30  pupils,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Nimea  has  also  an  excellent  school  of  design,  likewise  founded  by  the  mu* 
nicipal  oouncU.  It  comprises  four  courses:— 1.  A  course  of  artistic  drawing, 
including  the  figure^  the  round,  landscape,  and  painting.  2.  A  course  of  orna- 
mental drawing,  with  modeling  and  sculpture.  3.  A  course  of  linear  drawing, 
including  plans,  designs  of  machines,  &c  These  courses  are  diligently  followed 
by  145  pupils.  To  these  three  the  municipality  has  added:  4.  An  evening 
course  for  adults,  in  which  workmen  are  taught  drawing  applied  to  carpenters' 
work,  stone-cutting,  kc 

The  municipal  oouncil  has  founded,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  course  of 
chemistry  anaphysics  applied  to  the  industrial  arts,  especially  to  dyeing. 

Gabokne,  (UppEVL}^Vi>uhu8e. — School  of  the  fine  arts  and  industrial  sci- 

..ences.    In  this  establishment  there  are  courses  of  drawing  in  all  its  branches, 

of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,   anatomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,   physics, 

and  chemistry,  of  algebra^  descriptive  geometry,  perspective,  and  stereotomy. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  about  600  in  1863. 

There  are  also  a  commercial-school,  (private,)  with  120  pupils,  courses  of 
agriculture,  of  arboriculture,  and  an  imperial  veterinary  school 

GiBONDE. — Bordeaux. — ^Evening-classes  for  adults  founded  and  conducted  by 
the  Philomathical  Society.  There  are  in  all  21  classes,  attended  by  1,810  pu- 
pils. The  subjects  taygbt^  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
geography,  geometry,  (^ne,  solid,  and  descriptive,)  algebra,  mechanics,  (with 
application  to  steam-engines,)  practical  hydraulics,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry. 
The  same  society  lias  also  opened  classes  for  apprentice& 

Municipal  professional  course  of  mathematics  and  their  applications;  130 
pupils. 

A  naval  school  supported  by  the  department,  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  are  from  150  to  200  pupils,  who  are  taught  on 
board  the  frigate  La  Brmante^  moored  in  the  Garonne.  Lastly,  a  chair  of  agri- 
culture. 

ECxBAULT. — MfifiipeQier, — ^A  private  commercial  and  technical  school,  in 
which  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Aix. 

Illb-et-Vilainb.— In  this  department  there  are  courses  of  book-keeping  and 
•drawing  annexed  to  the  college  at  Dol;  agricultural-schools  at  St.  Jouan-des^ 
Guerets  and  SL  Mcen;  and  eight  sewing-schools  at  St.  Mah^  St,  Servan^  and 
Fougirea, 

Indbb. — ^Farm-school  of  VilUchaise,  and  a  reformatory  at  F<mtgombauU^  kept 
by  the  Trappists,  who  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  dependent 
tliereon. 

Ivdbb-et-Loibe. — Touara, — Courses  of  drawing,  with  180  to  200  pupils ;  of 
horticulture,  with  150  to  200  pupils;  of  cliemistxy  and  physics,  with  about  200 
pupils. 

Farm-school  at  Chedigny,  with  33  pupils. 

Lakdbs. — Farm-school  at  St  Sever. 

Loibe-bt-Chbb. — M^nars  and  Bhis. — ^Professional  schools  for  preparing  pu- 
pils to  enter  the  schools  of  arts  and  tradeS|  Ac    There  are  also  sixteen  sewing- 
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schools  at  MnSf  Mknart^  Si.  Aignan,  Meumes^  Vend&mA,  BonUfranim,  and  Std- 
bria, 

Farm-School  of  La  Charmoiae. 

Loire. — SL  Etienne. — School  of  mineni,  founded  by  Goyemment  in  1816,  to 
train  mining  overseers  and  foremen ;  54  pupils. 

The  municipality  has  founded  a  public  coarse  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  a  drawing-school  chiefly  directed  to  forming  pattern-designers 
ibr  ribbons. 

Hoanne. — ^Drawing-school  for  workmen. 

Ag^cultural-school  at  La  Caret. 

LoiRB  (Upper.)— £«  Puy. — ^Industrial  evening^schools,  founded  by  the  town, 
for  the  instruction  of  workmen  in  drawing  and  mathematics  applied  to  industry. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  course  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Lyoee. 

Lo^iB  (Lower.)— Aantes. — ^The  schools  of  the  Industrial  Society  and  the 
Vjpper  Trade  School. 

Imperial  agricultunl-school  at  Grwndjouan;  fiirm«8chool  at  SL  CfUdas, 

Loirbt. — OrUdfu, — Upper  Trade  School,  with  90  pupils. 

Four  sewing-schools.  ^ 

Lot. — ^Farm-school  0  Le  Mordai  for  36  pupils. ' 

Lozere. — Mende, — Lace-making  school,  with  17  pupila 

Farm-school  o{  RecotdnUes ;  32  pupils. 

In  this  department  there  are  also  five  schools  for  embroidery,  and  two  or- 
phanages, one  for  boys^  the  other  giTl& 

Maine-et-Loirb. — Angers. — ^Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

Municipal  drawing-classes,  with  50  pupils. 

Kanghe. — SL  Lb. — Course  of  drawings  theoretical  and  practical,  founded  by 
the  municipality  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class ;  60  pupil&  There  is  also 
a  course  on  ganiening  and  (hiit-trees. 

SL  Waastrla-IIougue. — School  of  hydrography. 

Sewing-schools  at  Couiancea  and  GaretUan. 

Marne. — CAaZofM.— Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Tradea 

Rheims. — Industrial  School  founded  by  the  Industrial  Societyof  Rheima,  with 
80  pupils,  and  annexed  to  it  three  public  gratuitous  courses  on  oommeroial  law, 
drawing,  and  manufactures;  70  to  80  pupils. 

Public  courses  of  physics,  chenAistry,  aqd  drawing;  260  pupils. 

Sewing-schools  at  £pemay^  MonkniraU,  and  S6aarme, 

Mayekke. — ^Farm-school  of  Xe  Camp, 

MoRBiHAN. — Farm-school  of  Trieetmm;  30  papQs. 

MoSELLR — ^iTc^-— Superior  industrial  school,  founded  by  the  town ;  236  papils. 

Private  trade-school  at  Ixmgwy. 

NiBVRE. — Aewerx.— School  of  art,  founded  by  the  town;  45  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  Fousaery, 

KoRO. — L{tf2.-^School  of  the  industrial  arts  and  of  mines.  Its  object  is  to 
give  technical  instruction,  on  the  principal  industries  of  the  Nord,  to  young 
men  wiio  have  already  received  a  good  general  education.  Its  present  organi- 
zation dates  only  from  1861,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce.  Its  only  revenue  consists  of  the  payments  of  the  pupils, 
with  a  subvention  of  7,000  fhincs  from  the  department  It  had  only  30  pupils 
at  first.  As  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  establishment  will  permit,  evening 
classes  are  to  be  opened  for  adults. 

Class  for  stokers,  founded  by  the  Lille  Society  of  Sciences,  and  supported  by 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  manufacturers  and  othera  using  steam-engines; 
15  to  20  pupils. 

Academic  schools,  founded  and  supported  by  the  city.  The  courses  of  pamt- 
ing,  sculpture,  figure-drawing,  perspective  and  anatomy  applied  to  design,  are 
attended  by  250  pupils;  those  of  architecture  and  ornament  by  50;  those  of 
applied  geometry,  mechanics,  geometrical  and  linear  drawing  by  250 ;  in  all, 
550  pupils.    The  results  are  very  satisfiictory. 

There  is  also  at  Lille  a  superior  primary  school  for  the  sons  of  artisans;  it 
has  180  pupils. 

Jburcoifi^.-— Courses  of  physics  and  chemistiy  founded  by  the  town ;  20  to 
40  pupils. 
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Weaying-school  for  orphans;  14  papQa. 

Roubaix, — School  of  drawing  applied  to  mannfactorea;  14  pnpils. 

Course  of  phjaics  and  chemistry  adapted  to  the  local  industries;  130  pupils. 

Ihuai. — ^Academic  schools  for  drawing,  fta ;  130  pupils,  manj  of  them  adults. 

ValendermM. — ^Academic  schools  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
the  pupils  respectivelj  numbering  60,  67,  and  40;  in  all,  167.  The  expenses 
are  borne  hj  the  town. 

CamtiiTai, — ^A  trade-school  (private)  for  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture; 186  pupils.  Hiere  is  also  another  school  of  the  same  kind  managed 
by  the  Christian  Brothers^  with  90  pupils. 

BaiQeul, — ^Laoe-making  schools^  with  800  pupils,  and  sewing-schools  with 
about  600. 

LUk. — ^Three  sewing-schools,  with  about  240  pupils. 

XiOM.— Sewing-school,  with  elementary-  education ;  90  to  100  pupils. 

OlSB. — ^Farm-schoohi  at  MemU-SL-Firmin^  and  at  Beauvais. 

Obms.—- ^lenfbn. — Public  courses  of  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  for 
workmen ;  50  pupils  in  winter,  25  to  30  in  summer. 

Farm-school  at  SL  OauOiier, 

PuT-DE-DoME. — (7i!ermon<.— Communal  thide-schoo^Upported  by  tiie  town; 
260  pupU& 

Volvic, — School  of  architecture;  20  pupils; 

PTBtHBBS  fLowsR.)^Farm-8(!^ool  of  TaUfiL 

Ptbensk  (Uppbr.)— Farm-school  at  Virens,  near  Lourdes ;  30  pupDs. 

Tdrhes, — Municipal  trade-school,  with  80  pupils. 

Ptbkhebs  (Eastern.) — Farm-school  of  GermamviUe;  33  pupils: 

B&1VB  (JjowER.)^Oraffengkuien^  near  Strasburg.    Trade-school. 

Rhinb  (UppitR.)— JUWAo«ae.-^Trade-8chool.  Under  this  title  have  been  com- 
bined three  special  schoola,  having  the  same  staff  of  profbasors  and  premise 
common  to  them  all.    They  ar^— 

1.  The  Free  Secondary  School,  with  very  nearly  the  same  curriculum  as  the 
imperial  lyc6es,  but  with  the  addition  of  four  elementary  classes  fbr  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  12. 
.  2.  The  Industrial  School  for  boys  flt>m  14  to  Id  years  of  age,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  scientific  and  literary  instruction,  are  taught  theoretically  and  practically 
the  construction  of  miachjnes,  or  mechanical  weaving  and  spinning,  or  the 
chemical  arts  connected  with  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues. 

3.  The  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  courses  of  which  occupy  two  years. 

This  school  has  in  all  its  departments  a  total  of  312  pupils. 

A  tbeoretioal  and  pmctical  school  of  weaving  by  machinery  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Mulhouse  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  the  town.  It 
is  supported  by  voluntary  subaenptions,  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  seven 
members,  selected  from  among  the  principal  resident  manufacturers.  There  are 
at  present  36  pupils  of  the  flret  year,  the  same  number  of  the  second,  and  42 
of  the  third,  which  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  accommodated.  The 
charge  for  admission  to  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  courses  is  600  fVaiics 
.  a  year;  to  the  theoretical  only,  300  francs;  and  to  the  practical  only,  400  iVancs. 
.  There  are  also  evening  courses  for  workmen  at  25  francs  per  month,  but  this 
charge  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing  for  deserving  workmen. 

Mulhouse  has  also'  a  drawing-school,  founded  by  the  Industrial  Society,  chiefly 
intended  to  form  pattern-designers.  There  are  70  pupils,  many  of  whom  are 
admitted  gratis;  the  others  pay  4  francs  a  month. 

There  is,  besides,  a  trade-school  for  youth  of  the  Jewish  community.  It  has 
at  present  47  pupils.  They  are  admitted  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  re- 
main three  years  in  the  establishment. 

Mulhouse  has  excellent  municipal  schools  for  both  8eze&  The  boys'  school 
is  divided  into  three:  the  elementary-school  (four  years,)  the  middle-school 
(three  years,)  the  higfaer>school  (two  years.)  The  number  of  boys  in  all  of  them 
amounts  to  about  1,800.  The  school-fee  is  20  to  30  fhincs  a  year,  but  many  are 
admitted  gratuitously. 

The  municipal  school  fbr  girls  is  attended  by  about  1,200  pupils.  They  receive 
a  good  general  eduication,  and  are  taught  sewing,  embroidery,  and  other  occu- 
pations proper  fbr  their  sex. 
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Lastly,  ICoIhoiue  has  a  superior  school  of  sciences  and  letters,  constituted  by 
imperial  decree  in  1855,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tton,  and  supported  by  the  town.  Its  special  object  is  to  teacli  the  applied 
sciences,  mechanics^  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  iic. 
Thers  are  also  lectures  on  the  literature  and  history  of  France.  Certificates  of 
capadty  for  the  applied  sciences  are  granted  to  deserving  pupils.  The  number 
of  pupils  inscribed  is  at  present  30,  but  more  than  200  persons  often  attend  the 
lectures. 

GuebwiU$r, — ^Popular  libraiy  and  eveningH9chool  founded  in  1858 ;  500  pupils 
chiefly  of  the  working  class. 

There  are  also  at  Guebwiller  evening-schools  for  giris  and  women  employed 
in  factories  during  the  day;  145  pupils. 

8L  Ifarie-aux-Minea. — iTpper  trade-school,  founded  in  1863,  to  prepare  youth 
for  industrial  and  commercial  occupations.  Fee,  5  francs  per  month.  Four 
hours*  instruction  daily,  firom  8  to  10  in  the  mornings  and  2  to  i  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  number  of  pupils  at  present  (1864)  is  17  only. 

There  are.  also  in  this  town  gratuitous  technical  evening  classes  for  adults,^ 
attended  by  about  130  pupils. 

Rhone.— ^Zyow. — The  gratuitous  profitssional  school,  of  La  MgirUnihre^  so 
called  from  its  founder,  Miyor-General  Claude  Martin,  a  native  of  Lyons,  who 
died  at  Lucknow  in  1800,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Oudo;  500  pupil?,  air 
belonging  to  the  artisan  dass,  are  here  educated  during  the  day,  and  200  adults 
attend  classes  in  the  evening. 

The  Central  Sdiool  for  Industry  and  Commerce  was  founded  in  1857  by  an 
association  of  inerdiants  and  mannfiictnrers^  and,  plaoed  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Girardon,  professor  at  La  Martinldre,  and  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  30,  all  out-door.  The  ecliool  hours 
are  from  7  till  noon,  and  from  2  till  ^  in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  admitted' 
at  15  years  of  age,  after  an  examination* 

The  course  of  instmotion,  which  extends  over  three  years,  comprises  arith- 
metic, algebra,  elementary  geometry,  trigonometiy,  descriptive  geometn-,  ana- 
l3rtical  geometry,  the  elements  of  the  difli^rential  and  integral  calculus,  industru;l 
physics,  chemistry,  (organic,  inorganic,  and  analytical,)  xnechanies,  construction 
of  machines,  metallurgy,  resistance  of  material^  geology,  mineralogy,  natural 
history,  book-keeping,  English  language,  drawing  of  machine?,  &c.  There  are 
also  woikshops  Ibt  practice  in  the  manual  arts.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the 
fbrm  of  lectures,  the  pupils  being  permitted  to  make  objections  and  ask  expla- 
natk>ns.  After  the  three  years'  study,  they  undergo  general  examinations,  and 
if  deserving,  obtain  ^plomas. 

The  Sch^l  of  Fine  Arts,  especially  intended  to  give  such  instruction  as  may 
be  useful  to  the  local  industries. 

Course  of  instmction  &r  stokers.;  two  hours  weekly^  general^  attended  by 
about  50  pupils. 

Theoretical  course  of  instruction  fbr  ailk-workers ;  QO  pupils. 

Course  of  chemistry  applied  to  dyeing,  founded  in  I860;  70  pupils. 

Course  of  artistic  design  for  adult^  founded  in  1853.  There  are  on  the  aver- 
age 260  to  300  pupils  in  the  year;  the  lessons  are  given  three  evemngs  per 
wefk^  fh>m  6  to  8  o*dock. 

C0U19W  of  linear  drawing;  applied  to  various  trades,  for  adults.  Founded  in 
1849.    Three  lessons  per  week  of  two  hours  each ;  200' pupils  in  the  year. 

Course  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  founded  in  1858.  About  60  pupihi 
yearly. 

Piractical  school  of  horticulture,  at  EcuU%  near  Lyons.  The  lessons  are  given 
on  Sundays,  and  are  attended  by  300  persona  on  the  avera^. 

Course  of  commercial  book-keeping  fbr  female^  founded  in  1857^  The  studies 
occupy  two  years,  and  the  average  of  pupils  is  75.  The  more  deserving  receive 
diplomas  on  leaving. 

Course  of  artistic  and  industrial  drawing  for  females,  founded  in  1856  by  the 
Brimaiy  Instruction  Socie^.  The  annual  number  of  pupils  is  about  76;  three 
lessons  per  week  of  two  liours  eadi. 

AdiUt  rlnnnrfl  for  males;  founded  by  the  above-named  society;  110  pupils. 
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Sitrare. — ProfcHsloiial  courses.  Drawing  applied  to  patterna  of  tigsoea  add 
embroidery,  phTsicSi  and  mechanics;  80  to  100  pupils. 

Saomb-bt-Loirb. — La  O^euMt-^Indiistrial-sehools  for  both  sezes.  Attend' 
anoe  seven  hours  a  day.  Number  of  people:  boya,  900  \  girls,  700.  There  are 
also  eTening-claases  for  adults,  and  a  lace-making  achool,  with  above  200  pupila. 

Farm-school  at  Le  Mankeau, 

Uppbb  Saovk.— iSt  i2niiy.--Indo8trial  school,  with  15  pupils. 

Fkurm-school  at  the  same  place. 

Sarthjb.—* Ze  Mans. — Course  of  industrial  and  ornamental  drawing;  100  pu- 
pils; three  lessons  weekly  in  the  evening.  Sewing^echool  for  gir^  with  30 
pupils. 

La  FUehe. — ^Trade-school,  (private,)  with  68  pupils. 

F^rm-echool  at  La  Ckaiwiiniirt. 

Savoy  (Upper.)— A%ftafM:Ae«. — Clock  and  watch-making  school,  founded  and 
supported  by  the  town,  aided  by  a  subvention  of  1,200  francs  a  year  given  by 
the  Emperor ;  10  pupils.  There  are  two  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  at 
C^uaea  and  TkSmes,  the  former  with  16  to  25,  the  hitter  with  only  4  pupils. 

Sbinb.— The  OoUege  Chaptal  and  the  Ecole  T\irgot. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  has  established  seven  industrial  drawing-schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  some  of  which  are  very  sttcceesAil. 

Sbikb-bt-Marne. — A  private  school,  with  workshops  for  the  practice  of 
manual  labor  at  Lagny, 

Seine-et-Oisb. —  Veraaittea, — ^Public  courses  of  geometiy,  drawing,  ^,  sup- 
ported by  the  town. 

Sefne  (LowEK.y^Bouen, — Professional  courses,  founded  by  the  town.    The  •. 
studies  occupy  three  years;  90  pupils.    There  are  similar  oouraes  at  Le  S&vr^ 
and  MorUvUUers,  with  30  and  60  pupila  respectively. 

Sbvrbs  (I!wo.}-~Parihenay. — Course  of  agriculture^  dependent  on  the  pri- 
mary normal  sdiool,  chiefly  intended  for  the  pupil-teachers,  to  whom  the  too* : 
tnres  are  given  on  Thursdays.    The  public  day  is  Wednesday. 

SoMMB. — ^mt«n«.— Public  courses,  founded  by  the  Induslvial  Socie^. 

Chemistry  applied  to  dyehig;  100  pupils. 

Mechanics;  100  pupils. 

English  language ;  60  pnpfls. 

German  language ;  20  pupila 

Tarn. — Casirea. — ^Trade-school,  founded  and  supported  by  the  municipali^ 
to  give  the  instruction  required  for  the  local  industries.  It  contains  39  pupils 
of  the  first  year;  37  of  the  second;  28  of  the  third;  1  of  the  fourth;  and  6  of 
the  fifth;  in  all,  117  pupils. 

Tark-bt-Gabohkb. — JTontotfion.— Course  of  mathematics,  geometgr  and  me- 
chanics I4[>ptied  to  arts  and  trades.  This  course,  which  is  public  and  gratuitous,: 
was  founded  in  1828  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Ch.  Dupin.  It  is  supported  by 
the  town;  50  pupils  on  the  average. 

Course  of  drawing,  linear,  graphic^  and  firom  the  round,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  town ;  60  pupils. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  arboriculture  and  horticulture^  with  30  pupQa 

Yar.— Farm-school  of  iSS3l0««9;  33  pupils. 

Yauolusb. — Avignon, — Public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  drawing,  diemistiy, 
phydcs,  and  mathematics,  founded  by  the  town  for  tiie  benefit  of  workingmen. 

Farm-school  at  SL  Privat 

Vibnne. — ^Farm-school  of  Mania. 

ViBNNB  (Upper.)— Zrimo^e*.— The  Haute-Vienne  Sodety  of  Agriculture,  Sci- 
ence, and  Art,  has  here  founded: — 1.  A  drawing-school  for  boys:  100  pupils. 
2.  A  drawing-school  for  girls;  50  pupils.  3.  Modeling«cbool  for  boys;  80 
pupils.  4.  School  of  pamting  on  porcelain,  for  giris;  16  pupila.  5.  School  of 
geometry;  60  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  Chavaignae. 

Y06OB8. — Farm-school  at  Lahayevaiux. 

YoNNB.— Drawing-schools  for  adults  at  Ament^  Jingny,  Sem,  and  ViUenmme^ 
auT' Tonne. 

Fturm-achool  at  OrmO'dihFmL 
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AT  PABI& 


HISTORICAL  DETBLOPMENT.* 

The  first  attempts  to  form  a  collection  of  machines  and  looms 
such  as  that  now  kept  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  were  made  bj 
Vaucanson,  at  the  Hotel  do  Mortagne,  in  the  Rue  de  Cbarenton, 
where  he  allowed  artisans  to  study  them  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. At  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  whole  to  the  Government, 
which  accepted  the  legacy  and  purchased  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne. 
M.  de  Vandermonde  was  the  first  curator  of  this  industrial  museum, 
and,  nnder  his  skillful  management,  from  1785  to  1792,  500  new 
machines  were  added  to  the  collection. 

As  soon  as  the  revolutionary  tempest  began  to  subside,  and  men's 
minds  had  returned  to  a  calmer  state,  measures  were  taken  to  col- 
lect and  save  from  dispersion  the  artistic  and  industrial  riches  of 
the  institutions  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  Convention,  by  a 
decree  of  the  23rd  Pluviose,  year  II.  (11th  February,  1794,)  ap- 
pointed a  temporary  commission  on  which  were  placed  several  per- 
sons eminent  in  the  sciences  and  industrial  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  in  suitable  depositories  the  books,  instruments,  and  other 
objects  connected  with  science  and  art  that  might  be  useful  for  public 
instruction.  These  articles,  obtained  froQi  numerous  and  different 
sources,  among  others  from  the  collection  of  models  belonging  to 
the  old  Academy  of  Sciences,  were  consigned,  some  of  them  to  the 
Louvre,  others  to  the  Rue  de  PUniversit^,  and  the  rest  were  added 
to  the  collection  at  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne. 

Such  was  the  still  precarious  state  of  things  when,  on  the  19th 
Yend^miaire,  year  III.  (13th  October,  1794,)  the  National  Conven- 
tion, on  the  motion  of  Gr^goire,  Bishop  of  Bloia,  adopted  a  decree 
which  formed  the  first  regular  constitution  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Trades.    These  fundamental  articles  were  as  follows : 

Art  1.  There  shall  be  formed  in  Paris,  under  thfe  name  of  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Commission  of  Afrricultare 
and  Arts,   a  collection  of  machines,  models,  tools,  designs,  descriptions,  and 

;.  IflMtm  Direelor,  to  Miairtw  of  ConuMtoe^  Vrognmum,  Ste, 
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books  in  all  kinds  of  arts  and  trades ;  the  originals  of  instruments  and  machines 
invented  or  improved  shall  also  be  kept  at  the  Conservatory. 

2.  Explanations  shall  there  be  given  on  the  construction  and  use  of  tools  and 
machines  employed  in  arts  and  trades. 

3.  The  Commission  of  Agriculture  and  Arts,  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee with  which  it  is  in  communication,  shall,  in  such  quarters  as  may  be 
deemed  useful  to  the  Republic,  use  every  means  of  improving  arts  and  trades, 
and  principally  by*  the  distribution  of  descriptions,  designs,  and  models. 

4.  The  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  shall  be  composed  of  three  demon- 
strators, a  draughtsman,  &c 

The  premises  at  first  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  Conservatory 
were  the  buildings  of  the  Oarde-Meubk,  (furniture  stores,)  but 
political  changes  and  other  causes  prevented  this  design  from  being 
nsalizedi 

The  constitution  of  the  Conservatory,  and  the  functions  attributed 
to  it,  among  which  was  the  duty  of  awarding  prizes  to  citizens  who 
had  introduced  useful  inventions,  led  to  so  great  an  increase  of  the 
collections  that  it  was  indispensable  to  provide  premises  extensive 
enough  to  receive  them  all.  An  application  was  accordingly  made 
to  the  Directory  that  the  old  Abbey  of  St  Martin  might  be  granted 
for  the  purpose. 

But  this  request,  though -granted  by  the  executive,  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which,  in  the  sitting  of  the 
14th  Vend^raiaire,  Year  V,  (6th  October,  1796,)  under  the  pretext 
of  economy,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

That,  for  the  present,  no  further  outlay  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  Con* 
servatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  loss  or  deterioration  of  the  instruments  and  machinea  In  consequence,  all* 
the  salaries  of  the  members  and  servants  of  the  Conservatory  are  suspended. 

That  the  National  Institute  shall  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  most  econom- 
ical' means  of  bringing  into  one  place  those  of  the  said  instruments  and  mi^ 
cliines  which  are  worth  preserving,  and  of  rendering  them  serviceable  to  the 
Republic. 

I^otwithstanding  these  resolutions,  which  apprised  the  members 
of  the  Conservatoiy  that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  be  too  zealous 
in  one's  duties,  they  nevertheless  persisted  in  their  efforts,  and,  on 
tihe  7th  Nivose  following,  the  Council  of  Ancients,  acting  on  a  very 
energetic  report  drawn  up  by  Alquier,  rejected  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  adopted  the  following : 

Art;.  1.  The  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Martin-de*" 
Champs,  and  the  grounds  tinted  red  on  the  plan  annexed  to  this  resolution,  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bxeentive  Directory  for  the  use  of  the  Conserva' 
tory  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

2.  A  sum  of  59,600  fVancs,  t»  be  taken  fHnn  the  fbuds  voted  ibr  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  of  the  j^ear  YI.  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive 
Directory  for  the  repair  of  the  said  bnfldings,  for  appropriating  the  premises  to 
their  Aiture  use,  and  for  paying  the  indemnity,  if  any  be  due,  to  the  sub-tenant 
of  the  said  buildings. 

These  bttildings,  however,  which  had  beefr  used  as  a  mann&ctoiy 
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of  arms,  were  not^  transferred  to  the  inemben  of  the  Conservatory 
tin  the  12th  Germindi  of  the  Year  YIL  The  members  at  the  time 
were  : — J.  B.  Leroy,  Cont6,  and  Molard,  demonstrators^  and  Beuve- 
lot,  draughtsman.  Some  time  after,  Montgolfier  replaced  Leroy, 
and  Gr^goire  saceeeded  Cont6.  This  mode  of  management  was 
retained  till  the  year  IX ;  MoUrd  then  beeame  sole  manager,  and 
the  ooancil  ceased  to  meet 

As  early  as  1796,  when  drawing,  applied  to  industry  and  descrip- 
tive geometry,  which  is  its  basis,  were  not  taught  in  any  establish- 
ment intended  for  industrial  education,  Molard  had  attempted  to 
annex  to  the  collections  an  elementary  school  of  drawing  and  of  the- 
first  radiments  of  the  geometrical  sciences.  From  this  school,  then 
almost  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  proceeded  a  number  of  pupils  who, 
in  different  ways,  became  useful  to  their  country,  and  several  emi- 
nent manufacturers,  among  whom  the  Conservatory  can  mention 
with  pride  M.  Selliere,  spinner  at  Senones,  (Vosges,)  M^  Emile  Doll- 
fhs,  (of  Mulhouse,)  and  M.  Schneider,  ex-minister,  and  now  vice- 
president  of  its  council  Under  the  management  of  M.  Le  Blanc, 
this  school  became  the  nursery  of  geometrical  drawing,  as  it  has 
been  so  well  developed  in  the  Schools  of  Arts*  and  Trades,  and  in 
the  technical  schools  of  the  country.  The  present  professors  of 
geometrical  drawing  at  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of 
Bridges  and  Roads,  as  well  as  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manu^tures,  were  all  taught  by  Le  Blanc  at 
the  Conservatory. 

In  1810,  when  the  continental  blockade  almost  entirely  prevented 
the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  Government  was  very  de- 
sirous of  developing  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  Chaptal  established 
a  spinning-school  at  the  Conservatory.  Looms  were  also  put  up  in 
the  old  church  of  the  abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  weavers, 
who  afterwards  found  employment  in  private  manufactories.  This 
weaving-school,  though  essentially  a  temporary  institution,  and 
having  a  character  foreign  to  the  more  general  object  of  the  Con- 
servatory, was  discontinued  after  it  had  trained  a  sufficient  number 
of  workmen  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  trade. 

We  thus  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  th^  elementary  drawing- 
school  and  this  temporary  workshop,  the  Conservatory  had  not, 
down  to  this  date,  any  other  object  than  the  forming  of  collections, 
open  to  the  public,  of  models  of  the  machines,  looms,  and  apparatus 
employed  in  the  industrial  arts.  TTie  functions  of  demonstrator 
have  in  reality  never  been  fulfilled  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  explanations  given  on  the  spot,  in 
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galleries  open  to  a  promiscnoiu  crowd  of  visitony  were  well  nigh 
impracticable.  No  such  demonstratioiis  have  therefore  ever  been 
given,  and  at  the  present  day,  when  these  galleries  are  sometimes 
frequented  by  2,000  or  3,000  persons  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they 
are  so  inconveniently  crowded,  that  the  impossibility  of  permanent 
demonstrations  becomes  still  more  manifest ;  nevertheless,  whenever 
explanations  are  solicited,  from  any  motive  more  elevated  than  mere 
curiosity,  the  officials  of  the  establishment  are  always  ready  to  give 
them. 

But  what  can  not  be  done  in  these  crowded  galleries  is  accom- 
plished with  ever-increasing  success  in  the  amphitheatres;  these 
were  first  opened  in  1819  for  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences, 
which  has  received  the  successive  developments  hereafter  described. 
A  royal  ordinance,  dated  5th  May,  1817,  appointed  for  the  direction 
of  studies  at  the  Conservatory,  a  council  of  improvement  which  was 
presided  over  by  an  inspector-general,  (the  first  president  was  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  afterwards  Duke  de  Doudeau- 
yille,)  and  of  which  the  director  and  twelve  other  gentlemen  eminent 
in  science  and  art  '^ere  members.  This  council  was  to  give  its  advice 
on  all  matters,  and  tnake  any  suggestions  which  it  thought  calcu- 
lated to  extend  and  multiply  the  advantages  that  the  Conservatory - 
of  Arts  and  Trades  was  capable  of  conferring  on  the  national  in- 
dustry, and  especially  on  the  means  of  securing  to  every  branch  of 
the  establishment  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection.  An- 
other decree,  of  the  25th  November,  1819,  followed  by  a  ministerial 
decision  of  the  2d  December,  appointed  the  council  as  follows : — 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  peer  of  France,  president;  Count  Ber- 
thollet,  Count  Chaptal,  MM.  de  Mirbel,  6ay-Lussac,  Arago,  Molard, 
members  of  the  Institute ;  M.  Temaux,  manufacturer ;  M.  Darcet, 
inspector  of  the  Mint ;  M.  Scipien  Perrier,  merchant;  M.  Widmer 
de  Jouy,  manufacturer ;  M.  Welter,  manufacturer. 

Such  was  the  scale  of  the  institution  in  1819.  Limited  to  col- 
lections for  the  increase  of  which  very  scanty  sums  were  allowed, 
no  longer  receiving  models  of  newly-invented  machines  and  appa- 
ratus, and  having  never  been  able  to  organize  the  service  of  its 
official  demonstrators,  it  only  offered  to  industry  a  mute  museum, 
from  which  the  manufacturer  or  artisan  might  doubtless  derive  use- 
ful instruction,  but  altogether  isolated  from  the  principles  which 
should  form  its  base.  The  authors  of  the  decree  of  November  and 
the  ministerial  decision  of  December,  1819,  were  well  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  they  therefore  decided  on  establishing  at  the  Conservatory 
a  public  and  gratuitous  course  of  public  instructioii  on  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  Bciences  to  the  indastrial  arts.     This  iDstruction,  whicb 

was  founded  chiefly  by  the  enlightened  efforts  of  M.  C.  Dupin,  at 

first  comprised  only  three  courses : — A  course  of  mechanics  and  a 

coarse  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and  a  course  of  industrial 

economy.     The  first  professors  named  were  MM.  C.  Dupin,  Clement 

D^sormes,  and  J.  B.  Say.     They  were  thenceforth  allowed  the  same 

salary  and  privileges  as  the  professors  of  the  College  of  France  and 

of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  1820,  a  royal  decree  for  the  regulation  of  the  Conservatory  of 

Arts  and  Trades  declared : 

Art  1.  The  CouncU  of  Improyement  (Oonaeil  de  peifecHonnemeiU^  of  the 
Boyal  CJonservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  shall  be  re-constituted  uuder  toe  name 
of  Council  of  Improvement  of  the  Conservatory  and  Schools  of  Arts  and  Ixodes. 

2.  The  Council  of  Improyement  shall  deliberate  on  the  system  of  instruction 
and  of  work,  on  the  faale  of  the  products  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  and  on  the  regulations  and  programmes  made  or  to  be  made.  It  shall, 
in  the  flret  instance,  take  cognizance  of  the  regulations  at  present  existing,  and 
shall  present  a  special  report  on  the  maintenance  of  tlie  same  or  on  the  modifi- 
cations that  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

3.  Every  year  the  Council  of  Improvement  shall  draw  up  a  general  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Conservatory,  and  of  the  instruction  there  given,  and  shall 
present  observations  on  the  reports  sent  in  from  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
which  our  minister  shall  have  communicated  to  it.  This  report,  with  the  ac- 
companying observations,  shall  be  presented  to  our  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures.    The  result  shall  be  submitted  to  us. 

For  several  years,  and  till  1832  or  1833,  the  council  did  indeed 
devote  its  attention  to  the  different  questions  relative  to  the  schools 
of  arts  and  trades,  but  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner,  and 
without  taking  any  real  and  continuous  action.  The  application  of 
the  physical  sciences  becoming  every  day  more  extensive,  a  course 
of  physics  applied  to  the  arts  was  considered  absolutely  necessary ; 
it  was  founded  by  a  decree  of  1829,  and  thus  added  fresh  popular- 
ity to  the  courses  of  the  three  first  professors,  which  were  already 
very  numerously  attended.  Another  decree,  dated  25th  August, 
1836,  made  three  additions  to  the  instruction  already  given;  they 
were : — A  course  of  cultivation ;  a  course  of  mechanics  and 
building  applied  to  agriculture ;  and  a  course  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry. 

But  the  seven  courses  thus  established  were  still  insufficient  for 
the  increasing  developments  of  industry  and  for  the  general  demand 
of  more  scientific  instruction  ;  consequently  in  1839  another  royal 
decree,  dated  26th  November,  founded  five  new  public  and  gratuit- 
ous courses,  viz, : — A  course  of  mechanics  applied  to  industry ;  a 
course  of  descriptive  geometry  ;  a  course  of  industrial  legislation ; 
a  course  of  agriculture ;  a  course  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts. 
The  course  of  cultivation,  some  few  days  later,  was  constituted  ^ 
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second  course  of  agriealture,  and  the  number  of  courses  was  thus 
raised  to  ten. 

A  royal  decree  of  the  24th  February,  1840,  modified  the  organi* 
zation  of  the  Council  of  Improvement,  which  thenceforth  was  com- 
posed of  the  professors  only,  without  the  cooperation  of  gther 
members.  From  this  time  the  Council  of  the  Conservatory  ceased, 
to  exercise  the  control  over  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  which 
had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  decree  of  1820« 

On  the  other  hand,  the  council  was  directed  to  present  to  the 
minister  a  draught  of  regulations  both  for  its  own  interior  organi- 
zation and  for  the  conducting  of  the  public  courses,  as  well  ba  for 
the  preservation,  increase,  and  publicity  of  its  collections.  These 
regulations,  approved  on  the  1st  December,  1843,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  basis  adopted  for  the  College  of  France  and  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  those  efr* 
tab'lishments.  it  was  decided  that  in  case  of  a  chair  becoming  vacant, 
the  new  professor  should  be  chosen  from  two  candidates,  designated, 
one  by  the  Institute,  the  other  by  the  Council  of  Improvement. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  regulations  of  1843  thus  assimilated 
the  Conseirvatory  to  our  great  scientific  establishments,  they  also 
deprived  it  of  the  direction  of  the  studies  in  the  schools  of  arts  and 
trades. 

But  in  1 848  necessity  and  expedience  super^de  tne  regulations. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  considering  that-,  '*  though  the  system  of  national  edu- 
Qation  is  liberally  organized  for  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
in  letters  and  science,  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  applied  to  industry,"  charged  the  professors  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  united  in  a  commission,  to 
oiganize  a  general  system  of  teaching  the  applied  sciences,  and  de- 
cided that  the  courses  of  the  Conservatory  should  henceforth  form 
the  higher  degree  of  that  instruction. 

A  report  on  this  important  question  was  drawn  up  by  the  council 
and  presented  to  the  minister ;  but  the  events  that  supervened  pre- 
vented the  immediate  accomplishment  of  those  changes  which  the 
progress  of  French  industry  already  demanded  at  that  time.  More- 
over, from  1848  to  1855,  several  professors  of  the  Conservatory 
were  successively  charged  to  inspect  the  Schools  of  A  i*ts  and  Trades, 
as  well  as  to  revise  their  regulations  and  programmes.  Lastly,  the 
competitions  for  vacant  masterships  in  those  schools  came  regularly, 
held  at  the  Conservatory,  and  several  of  its  professors  are  always  on 
the  jury.     In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  all  the  questions 
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relative  to  teaching  in  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  can  be  better 
discussed  and  solved  by  any  other  authority  than  the  Council  of 
Improvement,  which,  as  now  oi^nized,  is  composed,  in  addition  to 
the  fourteen  professors,  of  ten  members  selected  from  among  the 
most  eminent  mannfacturen. 

In  1848  a  ministerial  decision  created  a  course  of  ceramics  at  the 
Conservatory,  which  the  Director  of  the  Sevres  manufactory  was  to 
give ;  but  after  the  death  of  M.  Ebelmen  these  lectures  were  net 
continued  by  his  successor,  though  the  course,  till  then  given  gra- 
tuitously, has  not  been  officially  suppressed. 

A  decree  of  the  13th  September,  1862f  added  two  new  courses 
to  those  already  existing.  They  were  founded  at  the  instance  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the  title  of  Course  of  Spinning 
and  Weaving,  and  Course  of  Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Dressing  of  Tis- 
sues. Another  decree  of  the  30th  November,  1862,  added  a  course 
of  zoology  applied  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  in  November, 
1854,  a  course  of  civil  architecture  was  also  founded,  which  raised 
•to  fourteen  the  number  of  gratuitous  public  courses  in  the  applied 
sciences  now  provided  for  at  the  Conservatory.  On  the  death  of 
M.  Blanqui,  who  had  succeeded  J.  B.  Say  in  the  chair  of  industrial 
economy,  the  views  then  in  the  ascendant  induced  the  ministry  tS 
transform  that  course  into  one  of  industrial  administration  and 
statistics.  * 

At  the  same  time  that  the  oral  teaching  was  thus  extended,  that 
which  the  industrial  public  can  acquire  from  the  examination  of 
models  and  machines,  as  well  as  from  observation  and  experience, 
received  no  less  important  augmentations.  All  the  collections  had 
been  classified,  since  1849,  in  methodical  order  ;^a  complete  inven- 
tory and  a  catalogue  had  been  made,  and  every  object  exhibited  is 
'  now  accompanied  by  a  card  explaining  its  use. 

A  gallery  of  experiments  and  of  machines  in  motion,  the  plan  of 
which  had  been  prepared  as  long  ago  as  1840,  has  been  completed 
in  the  old  church;  reservoirs  of' water  in  the  tower,  and  two  steam- 
engines,  together  of  30-horse  power,  serve  to  keep  in  motion  a  great 
number  of  hydraulic  niabhines  and  machine  tools. 

But  this  gallery  has  a  still  more  important  nse ;  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  ttying,  either  at  the  demafid  of  the  different  ministries,  6r 
of  private  manufacttirers,  the  new  maohines  and  apparatus  presented 
^  to  the  Conservatory  for  examination.  Reports,  stating  the  results 
of  the  experiments,  wfaieh  are  usually  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
inventors,  are  dra^n  up,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  and 
even  published^  almost  entire,  in  the-  Anfmlea  du^  Cans^rvat&m. 
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This  important  branch,  which  has  not  been  forced  on  the  executive 
by  any  superior  order,  but  has  been  organised  solely  in  the  interests 
of  industry,  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  1862. 

Except  the  expense  of  the  installation,  the  trials  are  made  gratuit- 
ously, and  more  than  two  hundred  reports  have  already  been  drawn 
up,  not  one  of  which  has  ever  given  rise  to  complaint,  a  fact  which 
clearly  proves  the  care  and  impartiality  with  which  the  experimtfuts 
are  conducted.  The  Conservatory  also  undertakes  the  verification 
of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  required  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  have  successively  adopted  the  French  metrical 
system.  • 

To  the  new  galleries  of  models,  which  with  the  old  ones  are 
worth  above  1,300,000  frs.,  must  be  added  the  libmry,  containing 
more  than  18,000  volumes  of  works  on  the  sciences  and  industrial 
arts,  and  the  gallery  of  drawings,  in  which  more  than  7,000  designs, 
of  the  most  useful  and  newest  machines,  to  scale  and  with  dimen- 
sions given,  are  collected  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  manu- 
facturing world.  Here  also  are  kept  the  collections  of  expired 
patents,  which  may  at  any  time  be  inspected  by  the  public. 

The  universal  exhibitions  have  enabled  the  Conservatory  to  obtain 
'new  machines,  models,  and  drawings.  Extraordinary  credits,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  in  1851,  1855,  and  1802,  and  the 
munificence  of  French  and  foreign  manufadturcrs,  have  now  so  in- 
creased these  scientific  and  industrial  riches  that  the  galleries  are 
too  full  to  admit  of  more  additions.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  in  proportion  as  the  collections  increased,  and  the  teaching  was 
developed  by  the  addition  of  new  courses,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
buildings  became  more  and  more  felt.  T^e  plan  of  enlargement 
adopted  in  1842  had  not  been  fully  executed  when  it  was  discov- 
ered to  be  insufficient  In  the  year  1850,  the  Emperor,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  honored  the  Conservatory  with  his  first  visit, 
and  soon  afterwards  decided  on  adopting  a  fiir  more -complete  pro- 
ject, the  execution  of  which,  for  divers  reasons,  was  not  commenced 
till  1862. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  London  Universal  Exhibition  in  1851, 
our  industrial  artists,  alarmed  by  the  extraordinary  efibrts  England 
had  determined  to  make  to  dispute  with  France  the  sceptre  of  taste, 
demanded,  as  they  do  now^  that  a  musnem  and  centre  of  studies 
should  be  created  in  France  for  art  applied  to  industry.  Responding 
to  this  desire  of  the  industrial  interest,  the  Director  of  the  Con-^ 
servatory,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  1854,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows: 
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"After  a  first  visit  to  the  Conserratorfr  in  1850,  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
command  that  a  special  bill  should  be  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
for  the  completion  of  the  works  of  enlargement  already  begun,  and  a  credit 
was  demanded  for  the  purpose;  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  moment,  how- 
ever,  caused  this  project  to  be  postponed.  Since  that  epoch,  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  London  has  proved  to  England  the  superiority  of  France  in  the 
arts  dependent  on  taste,  form,  and  color.  Instead  of  disputing  the  fact,  the 
English  have  at  once  set  to  work,  with  their  immense  resources  and  habitual 
energy,  to  found  museums  and  drawing-schools  all  over  the  country.  The 
Queen  and  private  individuals  have  stripped  their  galleries  to  enrich  the  mu- 
seums of  practical  art  with  the  finest  specimens  of  Sevres  porcelain,  bronzes, 
sculptures,  &o.  In  England,  primary  teachers  are  now  compelled  to  learn 
drawing,  that  they  may  be  able  eariy  to  habituate  children  to  the  rules  ot  form 
and  co&r. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  English  were  bent  on  operating  on  tlie  human  species 
as  they  have  on  races  of  animals,  so  as  to  transform  a  nation  of  traders  and 
artisans  into  a  nation  of  men  of  tastsi  How  &r  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  sob- 
ceptible  of  this  transformation  is  a  philosophical  question  beyond  my  province; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  a  few  years  hence  England  will  have 
made  immense  progress  in  the  arts  of  design.  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
narrow  views  of  cheap  production  constantly  tend  to  the  degradation  of  art, 
and  if  a  great  establishment,  combining  some  of  the  most  perfect  tjpes  and 
models  of  ancient  and  modem  art  with  methodical  teaching  be  not  available 
constantly  to  revive  and  correct  taste,  there  will  be  reason  to  apprehend  a 
decline. 

Tour  ICi^esty  has  already  been  solicited  by  the  ablest  of  our  artists  to  found 
ft  great  school  of  drawing  at  the  Conservatoiy  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  thus  to 
realize  the  idea  conceived  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  Em- 
peror Kapoleon  I." 

The  apprebeDsions  expressed  in  this  letter,  as  far  back  as  1854, 
were  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  several  members  of  the  jury  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  they  now  procjaim  the  ni^ncy 
of  raining  the  time  lost  in  this  reftpect  Almost  at  the  i^ime  date 
the  Paris  Chamber  of  C3oramerce  expressed  a  similar  wish  in  a  letter 
addressed,  on  the  80th  January,  1854,  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  to  the  efiect  that  '*  great  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  from  the  opening  of  a  museum  of  industrial 
designs  and  models  of  ornament  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Ti'ades,  as  well  as  from  the  construction  of  halls  sufficiently  spacious 
to  receive  the  pupils  who  might  desire  instruction.'' 

On  the  17th  February,  1860,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory, 
accompanied  by  M.  Schneider,  Yice^  President  of  the  Council  of 
Improvement,  made  an  application  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
charged  to  present,  as  early  as  possible,  a  general  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  teaching  the  tM^iences  and  arts  applied  to  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  minister  of  the  day,  M.  Rouher,  at  once  admitted 
the  principle  of  the  proposition,  declared  that  it  harmonized  too 
well  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor's  Government  not  to  be  imme- 
diately followed  np,  and  that  it  waa  one  of  the  logical  and  necessary 
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coQBequences  of  the  position  ib  which  French  industry  would 
thenceforth  be  placed. 

In  1862,  after  the  London  Universal  Exhibition,  the  director  and 
sub-director  of  the  Oonservatory,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  made  hj  the 
Imperial  Commission,  which  had  called  upon  the  members  of  the 
jury  to  point  out  all  the  measures  to  be  adoj^d  in  the  interest  of 
our  industry,  presented  a  special  scheme  for  oi^ganizing  technical 
education  in  France  by  ntilicing  and  connecting  ezistiug  institotions. 

After  stating  at  length  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Arts  and  Trades,  as  well  as  the  efforts  perseveringly  made 
by  its  director  and  council  to  carry  out  its  regulations,  which  give 
it  (Art.  17)  'Uhe  mission  of  expressing. an  opinion  on  the  oigaaisa- 
tion  of  industrial  education,  and  on  the  means  of  maldng  the  lec- 
.  tnres  and  institutions  of  the  Conservatory  more  and  more  useful  i6t 
the  progress  of  industry,^'  it  will  be  appropriate  to  indicate  *  the 
results  obtained  by  the  fourteen. ooaroes  which  constitute  the  pabUc 
and  gratuitous  teaching  of  science  applied  to  industry  at  the  Impe- 
rial Conservatory  of  Arts  and.  Trades. 

The  yearly  reports  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works,  show  that  the  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing the  pubHo  courses  of  the  Conservatory  is  constantly  increasing. 
In  the  year  1862-63,  from  November  to  the  end  of  April,  the 
auditors  for  all  the  oourses  and  lessons  amounted  to  the  enormous 
number  of  176,829,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  two.  professors 
owing  to  illness.  The  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Conservatory  will 
accommodate  700  persons,  the  small  one  860  pereons,  and  th^y  are 
often  insufficient. 

When  these  courses  were  first  started,  Sunday  appeared  to  be  the 
day-  preferred  by  the  public ;  but  as  the  instruction  given  came  to 
be  more  appreciated,  the  attendance  on  the  week-day  evemngs  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  there  is  good  reason  to .  prefer  those  sit- 
tings to  the  Sunday  ones,  at  least  for  oontiDuous  lessons.  Another 
circumstance  which  must  not  be  foigotten  is  that  the. winter  season 
is  better  for  the  evening  lessons  than  either  spring  or  autumn. 
When  the  days,  get  long,  the  workshops  keep  open  later,  and  then 
the  studious  youth  and  foremen  who  are  there  employed  can  not 
get  to  the  lecture-room  in  time.  The  consequence  is  that  every 
year  r^ularly  in  the  month  of  April  the  number  of  hearers  under- 
goes a  great  diminution.  This  result,  which  is  also  noticed  with 
regard  to  lectures  given  elsewhere,  indicates  that,,  as  g  genesal  rule, 
public  courses  ought  to  be.  generally  held  in  winter. 
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The  oral  teaching  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  science  applied  to  industry ;  it  addresses  an 
audience  for  the  most  part  composed  of  apprentices,  foremen,  and 
workmen  already  instructed ;  but  besides  these  there  are  also  some 
few  foreign  professors  and  many  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  technology.  These  public  and  gratuitous  sources  thus 
open,  with  a  liberality  truly  French,  to  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
constitute  a  free  instruction  analogous  to  the  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  College  of  France,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Its  object  is  rather  the  applications  of  science  than  science  itself 
properly  so  called ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  advance  pari  passu  with 
the  latter,  and  the  unequal  character  of  the  audience  to  whom  it  b 
addressed  involves  a  special  difficulty  for  the  professors  much  greater 
than  may  be  generally  supposed. 

To  expound  the  principles  of  descriptive  geometry  and  of  me- 
chanics, as  well  as  their  applications,  without  having  recourse  to 
scientific  formulee  of  an  order  too  high  for  the  generality  of  the 
hearers ;  to  deduce  from  a  few  general  elements  and  observed  facts 
the  laws  of  natural  phenomena,  and  thence  infer  the  rational  pro- 
cesses to  be  followed  in  the  practice  of  the  arts;  to  render  strictly 
scientific  instruction  intelligible  to  the  average  mind  in  a  simple 
manner,  without  using  calculations  or  reasoning  too  hard  to  com- 
prehend : — these  are  difficulties  of  which  scientific  adepts  who  have 
never  made  the'  experiment  can  have  little  conception. 

To  this  difficulty,  which  certain  courses  can  not  altogether  escape, 
must  be  added,  at  the  Conservatory,  that  of  keeping  the  instruction 
on  a  level  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  being  made  in  sci- 
ence and  its  applications,  as  well  in  France  as  abroad. 

The  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  progress  of  science  applied 
to  industry  by  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  may 
thus  be  summarized : — 

Collections  of  models,  machines,  and  products. 

Lectures  on  science  applied  to  the  arts  and  to  industry. 

Appliances  for  experimenting. 

A  library,  composed  of  18,000  volumes  on  science  and  industrial 
Art  A  gallery  of  designs  placed  at  the  dispell  of  the  public  for 
taking  copies. 

An  elementary  school,  which  would  become  £ar  more  useful  if 
transformed  into  a  special  high  school  of  art  applied  to  industry. 

29 
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HISTORICAL  SUIOCABT..* 

In  the  year  1802,  there  were  three  Oovemment  colleges,  which 
formed  what  was  called  the  French  prtftaneum.  These  coUeges 
were  aitaated  at  Paris,  {Louis-U-Grandj)  Saint-Cjc,  and  at  Com- 
pi^gne.  In  these  establishments,  which  were  under  military  disci' 
pline,  the  papils  were  taught  French,  the  classical  languages,  ancient 
history,  geography,  drawing  of  the  figure,  and  mathematics.  Most 
of  them  were  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

One  day,  the  Emperor,  while  still  First  Consul,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
college  at  Compi^gne  and  questioned  some  of  the  elder  pupils  as  to 
what  they  intended  to  do  on  leaving  the  college.  He  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  answers.  "  The  Government,^'  said  he,  "  pays 
considerable  sums  to  educate  these  young  men,  and  when  their 
studies  are  ended,  none  of  them,  except  those  who  enter  the  army, 
are  of  any  use  to  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  them  remain  at  home, 
a  burden  to  their  families,  which  they  ought  to  aid.  This  shall 
continue  no  longer.  I  have  ^nst  visited  the  great  manufacturing  es* 
tabUshments  in  the  north  and  the  larger  workshops  of  Paris.  I 
eveiy  where  found  foremen  clever  in  the  manual  labor  of  their  trades, 
but  scarcely  one  among  them  able  to  draw  the  outlines  or  make  the 
most  simple  calculations  of  a  machine  to  convey  his  ideas  by  a 
sketch  or  a  written  description.  This  is  a  great  defect,  and  I  will 
here  provide  the  means  for  remedying  it.  There  must  be  no  more 
Latin  here ;  that  will  be  learned  in  the  lyoeums  about  to  be  organ- 
ized; but  the  study  of  trades,  with  so  much  theory  as  is  necessary 
for  their  progress ;  by  this  course  we  shall  obtain  wcU-taught  fore- 
men for  our  manufactories." 

This  was  the  real  starting-point  and  the  object  of  the  Schools  of 
Arts  and  Trades.  A  few  days  later  the  Moniteur  published  the  fol- 
lowing decision,  (26th  February,  1803  :)f    "From   and   after  the 

*  CSompilMl  ftora  B«|wrt  of  the  loapaeCor,  IL  L»  Bras. 

t  A  few  month*  later,  the  Pari*  aeetion  (Lnia-ie-Ortmi)  wm  tramAmMd  into  a  lyoeani  on  tto 
enatioa  of  theie  new  oollefe*,  and  by  a  d«ei«ft  of  the  IMi  YendAniahtt,  jcar  Xlf .  (18IH.)  tho 
eolltft  of  BaiM-pyr  (noiofcd  to  ht  Fltche)  was  aloiM  to  bMurtho  naoM  of  F^mtek  fiytnmm. 
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month  of  Gknninal,  year  XT,  the  teaching  in  the  College  of  Com- 
pi^gne  shall  have  for  its  object  the  training  of  workmen  and  man- 
agers ot  workshops." 

The  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  nge  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  in  which  they  received  an  elementary  education : — 1.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  French  grammar.  2.  Continua- 
tion of  the  same  stodles,  with  the  ibiir  roles  of  arithmetic.  ^  The 
same  studies,  with  the  elements  of  geometry  and  first  principles  of 
drawing.  From  this  college  the  pupils  passed  to  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  where,  according  to  the  occupations  which  they  were 
to  pursue,  and  qualifications,  they  were  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent workshops,  as, — 1.  Smiths,  filers,  fitters,  turners  in  metel.  2. 
Founders.  S.  Carpenters,  joiners  f>r  buildings,  -furniture,  and  ma- 
chines. 4.  Turners  in  wood.  5.  Wheelwrights.  In  these  shops 
they  worked  eight  hours  a  day.  There  were  six  classes,  according 
to  the  proficiency  and  aptitude  of  the  pupils.  Only  two  hours  per 
day  were  devoted  to  study  and  to  theory,  including  geometry,  de- 
scriptive geometry  applied  to  the  arts,  drawing  and  tinting  of  plans 
and  machines.  It  was  also  arranged  that  those  who  should  make 
great  progress  and  display  extraordinary  talents  should  receive  a 
more  advanced  education.  They  were  to  continue  the  same  studies, 
and  were  also  to  be  instructed  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics  to  the  practice  of  the  industrial  arts. 

Such,  as  regards  both  theory  and  practice,  was  the  system  of  in- 
struction at  the  CoUege  of  Compi^gne,  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  assumed  the  name  of  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Pu- 
pils were  admitted  at  any  age,*  and  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
number  was  fixed  at  500.  The  Emperor,  when  hunting  in  the  For- 
est of  Compi^gne,  was  very  fond  of  visiting  the  school,  and  entering 
into  familiar  conversation  with  the  pupils. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  the  5th  September,  1806,  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades  was  removed  to  Chlilons-sur-Mame. 

That  same  year  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,f  who  had  been 

» ■       ■    ■        II...  p  -      I  .    ■  ■ .,  I .  ■  . —     I   I 

*  During  the  year  WTeial  doUcm  wtre  Inaertad  in  the  ManiUWt  granting  scbolanliip*  in  th# 
College  of  Compile  to  the  children  of  parents  who  had  died  in  the  nmj  or  other  branehei  ot 
the  public  aarvlce.  Thera  waa  a  claM  or  category  of  Tety  young  obildreo,  whaea  maaagtiBoat 
was  eonfidad  to  a  lady-govaness.  In  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  16th  Frimaire,  (7th  Deceioher, 
1806,)  which  adopted  the  ehiUren  of  the  generals,  otBeers,  and  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Auaterlits,  eTOo  ebildran  at  Iho  braaal,  with  thair  Bursas,  were  sent  to  Compitgna. 

t  The  Duke  de  la  RoehafoooauM  had  founded  at  his  farm  of  La  Mootagne,  near  Liaacoort,  a 
amallschool  for  the  children  of  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  whom  he  could  not,  owing  to  the  regu- 
lations, get  admitted  as  **  children  of  the  rsgiment'*  This  school  waa  afterwards  anlargad  to 
laaaiTe  eUldiaa  ftoaa  rsginmnta  whoaa  aohmais  weia  friends  of  the  Duke.  • 

Two  Bonocommisaioaed  ofllceca  tan^t  the  childian  readiag,  writiiv,  and  arithmetic.  Those 
wh«  wiahad  ware  also  Un^t  tmdaa  that  night  be  useful  in  tha  r^gMaants,  aaah  aa  tMterin|  aa4 
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repeatedly  requested  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  School  of  Compiegue,  accepted  the  daty  of  infipecting 
the  school  transferred  to  Cli&lons,  and  presided  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  there.  '*  He  reminded  the  pupils/'  says  the  official  journal, 
^  that  the  idea  of  the  establishment  was  entirely  due  to  the  genius 
of  His  Majesty ;  that  the  Emperor,  in  adopting  them  as  his  children, 
had  rewarded  in  theii* persons  the  services  rendered  by  their  fathers; 
he  enumerated  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution;  he  expatiated 
on  the  abundant  sources  of  knowledge  offered  them  by  the  school 
— geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and,  above  all,  mechanics,  that 
daughter  of  the  other  sciences,  which  would  some  day  assure  them 
a  social  position   and   open   to  them  an  honorable  and  uaeftil 


career." 


I  will  not  here  mention  in  detail  all  the  classes  and  workshops  for 
which  prizes  were  then  distributed ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  what  they 
were  in  1812,  after  many  modifications^  and  what  prizes  were 
awarded  in  that  year  by  the  Inspeotor-Geneial: — 


PrUefc 

FowiDg, 3    Cabinet  w«rk,T ft 

Fitting, S    WMd-turoiuf i 

IfaCbematieal  inttrumenta/ 2    Lock  makiiif , 1 

CocnpaM-makera, 1 

_____^ «  

•hoMBtkinf.  This  tehool  eontainad  Marly  80  papib  (in  r791)  wlien  the  Revolution  came.  The 
Duke  wa3  loon  aftorwatds  <4>li9ed  to  leave  hit  ebvntry,  and  bia  pfopert^  waa  coofiaaaUd.  'The 
Government  of  the  day  then  ettoblithed,  in  the  Duke**  country  aeat  at  liancoort.  a  new  military 
•ebool,  of  which  hie  littte  tehoul  waa,  as  it  were,  tlte  nneleoi.  The  schoolt  of  Poplncourt,  Sl 
Martin,  &e.,  wen  removed  to  the  aaine  f  hiee.  The  eitabliabaient  thoa  fonoed  wai  at  fint  aaoeh 
nef  lotted,  but  wa«  afterward*  better  cased  fiir  and  enlaifMl.  When  the  School  of  Mara  was  sup' 
prencd  on  the  SSth  July,  1794,  thoae  of  it*  pnpil*  who  choae  were  aent  hither,  and  their  costume 
was  sobsequeotly  adopted  lor  the  whole  aehool. 

On  the  8ih  Germinal,  year  IV,  (39th  Mareh,  1796.)  beinf  the  File  dt  U  JtmieMe,  there  was  a 
distribution  of  prize*  at  the  National  School  of  Lianeourt,  and  the  director,  M.  Crouzet,  then 
atated  that  the  pnpU*  were  divided  into  the  folhiwing  elatsea :— 1.  Matbeinatic*.  t.  Drawing  and 
fortifleation.  3.  French  grammar.  4.  Wrttiog.  JL  Moeia.  6w  Reading  (l*t  divjajoa^)  H  Read- 
ing (3d  divi*ion )    8.  Tactic*  or  military  exercise*.    0.  Trede*. 

The  Duke  de  la  RoehefoucaaM,  having  been  allowed  to  return  (o  France  some  dajrs  after  the 
18th  Brumaire,  was  almost  immediately,  fai  honor  of  hi*  philaaliitopf  and  ndbia  qoalitia*,  *a*toMd 
to  the  posseision  of  bis  Lianeourt  estate,  which  had  not  been  sold,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
school.  This  last  was  then  romoved  to  Oompi^gne,  about  eight  league*  distant.  At  the  request 
of  the  Minliter  of  the  Interior,  the  Duke  consented  to  pay  a  viiit  of  inapeetJen  to  the  achoel  at 
CorapiSgne,  aud  contiooed  hi*  visit*  till  it  wa*  removed  lo  Chiions.  Notwith*taodiag  the  di** 
tance  he  *ttn  iierforrocd  the  same  fractions,  and  was  appointed  Inspoetor-Genernl,  but  without  a 
salary,  accepting  only  his  traveling  expenses.  He  hdd  this  oAce  till  his  dlsmissnl  in  1821,  taking 
great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  and  also  ezertiog  htBaaalf  to  Snd  situationa  for  the 
boys  when  their  edueatioD  was  finished. 

The  Dvhe  de  la  RoeheHraeauM  was  not  the  loonder  of  the  Schools  of  Art*  aad  TradeSt  bot  he 
wa*  at  least  their  benefaetor  and  protector,  and  he  may  almost  be  regarded  es  one  of  the  foonders, 
arhis  Ittlle  sdnMl  at  the  farm  af  J[«  OtMtmgnM  tod  to  tha  estabHshmant  of  that  at  LiaaeoOTt. 

*  Including  phihwophleal  in*tromentB. 

tThe  school  made  ftimiture  for  the  Crown  Until  IS41  or  1841  Thi*  work*hop  also  emeatsd  a 
good  part  of  the  furAitore  ibr  whieh  a  gold  medal  was  awatded  in  the' Exhibition  of  18M.  On 
that  oecaaioA,  Loab  XVIII  higMy  oomuanded  a  ilo#«H«asd,  with  gOt  broftie  orBam»nta»  which 
were  also  eaM  at  the  sehod. 
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WltMlwrMitt*  work,* %    Foandinf.t I 

Clock-naKing,t 1    CbMiiif.^ J 

JoloeM'  work, %    Ffle-mskiAg, 1 

There  was  also  at  Ch&lons,  nntil  1814  or  1815,  a  small  spinning- 
mill,  worked  by  a  water-wheel.  When  this  was  suppressed,  the 
director  of  the  workshops  took  the  machinery  on  his  own  account, 
pat  it  npon  the  school  premises,  and  worked  it  by  horse-power,  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  pupils  successively  minding  the  spinning,  but  it  was 
not  kept  up  long.    The  coarse  of  instruclion  was  arranged  as  follows : 

Mathematict.    Itt  Section. — 1.  Dneriptive  feometry 1  priM. 

9.  Suttet,  thfM  Mri«  or  cIm— ■, 3  prixet. 

Sd  Section. — ^Elementary  matbematict,  three  wriea  or  claMet, 3  |>rizei. 

Onmmut    litDiviiMni, 9pr)se». 

Sd  Division 1  prixe. 

Drawiof .      Of  the  flfaie, t  priaee  and  1  f mnd  prtae  A»r  drawing  ftom  the  nrand. 

Element*, i  prizes. 

Tintinf , S  prise*,  and  1  grand  priie  for  drawing  maclifnee. 

This  system  of  work  in  the  workshops  and  the  school  fitted 
them  to  become  foremen  and  overseers  in  the  trades  they  had 
learned  at  school :  and  the  higher  theoretical  instruction  given  to 
the  more  talented  pupils  allowed  them  to  promote  the  progress  of 
the  manufactures  to  which  they  devoted  their  attention. 

Bat  it  will  perhaps  be  asked  how  could  it  lead  to  progress  in  the 
arts  of  the  cabinet-maker,  the  wheelwright,  the  chaser,  and  the  lock- 
smith, or,  indeed,  of  the  filemaker  ?  One  must  remember  the  state 
of  industry  at  that  time  and  the  ignorance  of  artisans  in  general, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  drawing  might  be  of  some  use  even  to  the 
four  trades  just  mentioned.  Even  the  apprenticeship  to  file-cutting 
was  not  then  so  very  ridiculous,  as  in  the  very  same  year  1812,  we 
find  the  Sub-Prefect  of  Beaupr6au,  at  the  first  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  pupils  of  the  school  there,  complimenting  them  on  having 
supplied  the  country  with  new  and  improved  tools,  and  especially 
with  better  files  for  the  use  of  locksmiths. 

The  school,  which  had  also  its  workshops,  was  still  improving  its 
organization  when,  on  Napoleon's  return  firom  Elba,  the  insurrection 
in  La  Vendue  compelled  its  removal  to  Angers,  where  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since. 

The  Bestoration  still  maintained  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
A  royal  decree  of  the  26th  April,  1817,  orders  the  contin nation  of 
the  schools  of  Chorions  and  Angers,  '^both  on  account  of  the  object 
they  have  in  view,  that  of  training  overseers  and  workmen  skilled 


*  A  fioMideimble  number  of  btgpfo  and  •mmiBition  wagons  were  made  for  the  amy  in  tho 
late  wan  of  the  Empire. 

tTows  and  chonb  oloeka»  wfaieh  wom  mooh  teteeaed. 

%  For  oedinary  ironenatiHgi  nod  branne  omnmente. 

$  NodeUi«  of  the  figwe  and  of  onaoMnli,  (eoniinood  tUl  )Mi,)  ehaiing  and  gilding.  Until 
1843  thoie  was  a  master  for  modeling,  and  many  pupils  attended  his  lessooe  volUDtarily. 
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in  the  practice  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  for  their  oiganization.  The 
workshops  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  kept  in  active  operation. 
Drawing,  and  the  elements  of  theoretical  knowledge  applicable  to 
the  arts  are  still  to  be  tanght  there.  The  number  of  pupils  kept, 
wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  is  fixed  at  five  hun-< 
dred,  of  whom  three-fifths  are  entirely  gratuitous,  one-fifth  pay  a 
quarter  of  the  school  charge,  and  the  other  fifth  one-halfl" 
*  A  royal  decree  of  the  dlst  December,  1826,  completely  changed 
the  organization  of  the  schools,  bringing  them  up  to  the  level  of 
present  progress,  and  giving  them  facilities  for  adopting  further  im- 
provements. The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  more  important 
regulations :— • 

The  course  of  instmotion  shall  henceforth  be  limited  to  four  years.  Pupils 
are  to  be  admitted  only  onoe  a  ye^r,  and  after  examination. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  read  and  to  write  correctly,  and  to  know  the 
four  first  rules  of  arithmetic 

Candidates  must  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  not  above  seventeen.  Every 
department  retains  its  right  to  send  three  exhibitioners ;  one  without  any  charge, 
the  second  to  pay  one-fburth  of  the  charges,  and  the  third  one-hal£  The  Society 
of  Encouragement  also  retains  its  privileges  in  this  respect  The  number  or 
pupils  is  limited  to  600,  of  whom  400  are  to  be  at  CbAlona,  and  200  at  Angers. 
Two-thirds  of  every  day  are  to  be  devoted  to  practice,  and  one-third  to  tbe;>i7. 
The  trades  taught  are  those  of  the  wheelwright,  carpenter,  and  joiner ;  blacksmith, 
filer,  fitter,  turner  in  wood,  turner  in  metals;  molders,  iron-founder,  brass- 
founder. 

The  theoretical  studies  are  in  the  first  year :  writing,  French,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic.  The  following  years :  geometry,  and  trigonometry ;  descriptive 
geometry  with  its  various  applications ;  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry 
applied  to  industry,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  resistanoe  of 
building  materials.  Those  pupils  whom  the  board  considered  worthy  were 
allowed  a  fifth  year  of  study.*  Ten  pupils  of  the  last  class  might  be  ]^aced  out 
as  apprentices  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  large  manufactories,  to  complete 
their  instruction.  Figure-drawing  is  suppressed,  but  the  drawing  of  machines 
and  ornaments  as  well  as  tinting  us  continued. 

Important  changes  were  effected  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  28d 
September,  1832,  which  established  the  school  very  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  at  present.  There  was  no  alteration  made  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  (600,)  in  the  school  charges,  (1,500  fr.  a  year,)  in 
the  age  of  admission,  (14  to  17,)  or  in  the  exhibitions. 

The  labor  in  the  workshops  was  confined  to  founding  in  iron  and 
brass ;  turning  in  wood,  and  pattern-making  for  castings  and  parts 
of  machines ;  forging  in  the  rough,  and  fitting  and  putting  together 
of  machines.  A  board  of  examination  for  admission  is  named  iu 
each  department  of  France,  and  the  examinations  take  place  simul* 
taneonsly  in  August    The  programme  of  admission  received  one 

*  This  supplementary  year,  rerived  in  J848,  as  well  «•  tiie  appreDticefhip  at  the  pnbiie  expense^ 
has  not  been  Tery  •uceeitAiL  1%e  pttaib  have  derived  tnA  Bttle  advantafa  frem  IL  Tfaoie  wIkh 
at  rare  iotenrab,  still  apply  for  it,  seldom  coropleite  their  year,  notwithatanding  the  advantage  of 
imtniotion  in  one  or  mote  worksMnt.  At  a  general  rma  taose  popU*  do  bert  who  folhlw  Um 
ofdinaiy  eo«ne  and  work  for  ibeir  Uvin|  ai  soon  as  their  arpreotioethip  is  comploted* 
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addition,  which  is,  that  the  candidate  most  have  aerred  a  year's  ap- 
prenticeship to  one  of  the  trades  tangbt  at  the  school.  The  de* 
partmental  scholarships  were  granted  by  order  of  merit  on  the  list 
of  each  department.  The  board  places  those  candidates  first  whose 
acquirements  are  not  limited  merely  to  reading,  writing,  and  the 
first  Ibar  rnles  of  arithmetic.  Seventy-^re  certifieates  entitling  the 
holder  to  a  redaction  of  one-fourth  of  school  charges,  were  to  be 
divided  among  the  department,  as  an  encoaragement  to  the  pujMls, 
according  to  the  place  they  obtain  on  the  list  of  the  school,  (two- 
thirds  for  Ch&lons  and  one-third  for  Angers.)  The  workshop  pricea, 
founded  in  1825  by  a  legacy  producing  3,000  frs.  a  year,  bequeathed 
by  Mme.  Leprince,  were  confirmed.  The  length  of  the  studies  was 
reduced  to  three  years,  while  the  theoretical  studies  remained  nearly 
as  they  were.  Examinations  for  classing  the  pupils  according  to 
their  proficiency  must  be  held  twice  a  year  in  each  school,  and  prises 
are  given  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  those  for  the  pupils  about  to 
leave  the  school  are  silver  medals.  Pecuniary  encouragements  were 
also  awarded  to  such  pupils  as  the  minister  might  think  deserving, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  given  till  the  next  year,  and  on  the  produc- 
tion of  certificates,  showing  that  the  holder  is  following  bis  trade, 
and  stating  the  position  he  occupies.  The  prizes  of  the  Government 
Were  not  given  to  pupils  for  their  progress  in  any  special  branch, 
but  for  general  proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  taught  at  the  school 
A  standard  number  of  marks  for  each  subject  according  to  its  im- 
portance was  established.  Manual  labor  was  to  be  taken  into 
ac430unt  as  well  as  the  theoretical  studies  and  drawing. 

But  to  permit  of  this  extension  of  practical  instruction,  suitable 
workshops  were  necessary.  They  were  accordingly  undertaken  at 
the  expense  of  the  schools,  first  at  Chalons  in  1838,  by  M.  Vincent, 
the  director,  who  gave  the  first  impulse,  (at  the  risk  of  leaving  his 
successor  some  little  financial  embarrassment.)  They  were  com- 
menced somewhat  later  at  Angers,  (when  M.  Dauban  was  director,) 
and  the  number  of  pupils  there  was  then  increased  to  300.  Subse- 
quently the  Government  inteiTened,  and  the  works  were  pushed  on 
rapidly,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  all  reqnire- 
meato,  at  least  for  the  time. 

In  1841  the  two  schools  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  which  was  fixed  at  300  for  each. 
But  as  this  number  soon  became  insndlcient,  it  was  considered  de- 
sirable to  found  a  third  school.  As  the  first  two  schools  were  in 
the  north  and  centre  of  France,  the  Government  decided  on  having 
the  third  in  the  south.  '  It  was  first  thought  of  choosing  Toulouse 
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fbr  hs  site,  to  whtch  town  it  had  been  proposed,  in  1823,  to  remove 
the  GhliloDB  school,  bat  the  preference  wm  ultimately  given  to  Aix 
in  Provence,  within  easy  distance  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  This 
third  school  was  established  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  two^ 
with  300  pupils,  and  the  aame  atndieB  both  theoretical  and  practicaL 

After  February,  1848,  the  schools  were  nominally  submitted  to 
military  discipline ;  the  first  division  was  exercised  in  musket  drill, 
but  only  dnring  play-hours.  In  October,  however,  the  arms  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  wnal  studies  were  continued  with  great  ardor, 
as  before.  During  this  same  year  the  inspection  was  confided  to 
General  (then  Colonel)  Morin,  who  introduced  some  very  beneficial 
modifications  in  the  courses  and  the  drawing-lessons. 

In  the  programme  of  the  mathematical  courses,  the  most  imr 
portant  addition  was  that  to  the  oonrse  of  industrial  mechanics, 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  improvements  effected  by  General 
Morin  himself  in  that  science  as  first  taught  by  (General  Poncelet  in 
lectures  to  the  workmen  of  Mete,  became  more  practically  useful 
and  embraced  a  wider  field.  The  eourse  was  terminated  by  dyna* 
mometrical  eiperiments,  made  in  the  preaeaee  of  the  pupils,  with 
regard  to  traction  and  the  work  of  machines.  The  use  of  the  sliding 
rule  was  introduced  in  the  three  divisions.  Drawing  of  details  of 
machines  were  made  from  models  obtained  from  the  workshops  of 
the  best  mechanical  engineers  in  Paris,  all  in  linear  drawing,  as  in 
actual  practice.  The  tinted  drawings  of  the  third  year  were  made 
on  improved  systems.  The  making  of  projects  of  factories  and  of 
important  machines  was  abandoned  and  replaced  by  drawings  of 
machines  with  detailed  calculations  of  the  principal  parts.  To  teach 
plan-drawing,  practical  progressive  exercises  were  performed  every 
year  by  the  pupils. 

,  The  decree  of  the  19th  December,  1848,  sanctioned  the  existence 
of  the  schools,  their  mode  of  instruction  and  their  otganization,  as 
well  as  the  various  exhibitions  given  by  the  Government.  It  also 
regulated  the  conditions  of  admission  and  the  boards  chained  with 
the  examinations  in  each  department.  It  further  confirmed  the 
minimum  of  age,  which  for  some  years  past  had  been  fixed  at  16, 
experience  having  proved  that  boys  of  14  were  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  bear  the  bodily  and  mental  fistigne  of  going  through  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  in  three  years.  The  qualifications  for 
admission,  which,  considering  the  minimum  of  age,  (now  raised  to 
15,)  and  the  progress  of  primary  instruction,  were  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  capacity,  (reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  ruks  of  aiith*- 
metio,)  were  altered  so  as  fo  become  a  real  tedt  of  the  capacity  of 
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candidates.  These  qnalifications  were  henceforth  to  be:  reading, 
writing,  orthography,  practice  and  demonstration  of  the  first  four 
rales  of  arithmetic,  fractions,  and  the  decimal  system ;  geometry, 
so  far  as  regards  plane  surfaces. 

In  addition  also  to  the  oral  examination,  there  were  introduced : 
problems  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  from  dictation ;  linear  drawing 
or  drawing  of  ornaments ;  and  an  exercise  in  the  manual  labor  of 
the  trade  to  be  learned,  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  practical 
man.  As  already  stated,  the  duration  of  the  studies  was  fixed  at 
three  years,  but  a  fourth  year  for  improvement  was  allowed,  as  a 
recompense  to  ten  pupils  in  each  school,  chosen  from  those  who  had 
obtained  a  workshop  prize,  or  one  of  the  fifteen  medals.  The  re- 
wards in  medals  and  money  prizes  were  maintained,  as  well  as  the 
workshop  prize  founded  by  Mme.  Leprince  for  Ch&lons  and  Angers. 

Thus  in  the  progress  of  fifty  years,  the  schools  founded  to  train 
educated  workmen  and  overseers  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  also,  at 
first,  to  bring  up  the  orphans  of  soldiers  in  a  trade  by  which  they 
might  get  a  living,  have  been  successively  modified  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  and  development  which  time  has  wrought  in 
industry.  They  have  advanced  in  theory  and  practice  as  occasion 
requires,  and  have  at  last  oome  to  be  more  especially  applied  to 
general  mechanical  industry,  for  which  theoretical  knowledge  is  in* 
dispensable. 

PBESBOT  OBQANIZATIOV. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  after  examination,  and  once  a  year  only,  on  the  let 
of  October.  The  instruction  extends  over  three  years.  Sunday  is  the  only 
day  of  rest ;  there  is  no  holiday  or  half-holiday  on  Tfanrsday.  There  is  no 
time  lost ;  and  the  pupils  are  aocostomed  to  the  life  of  the  workshop,  by  being 
fully  occupied  six  days  per  week  from  the  time  of  entering  the  school.  Five 
hours  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  theoretical  study  and  seven  hours  to  practical 
work ;  in  all  twelve  hours  and  a  halC 

The  theoretical  study  is  divided  into  two  parts,  four  hours  and  a  quarter  in 
the  morning  and  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  the  evening.  The  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  head  and  ideas  are  fresh,  is  chosen  for  the  mathematical  lectures 
and  interrogations,  and  also  for  drawing.  There  is  little  study,  properly  so 
oaUed,  in  this  portion  of  the  day.  The  evening  sittmg  is  more  especially  em- 
ployed in  study.  The  grammar  and  writing-cksses  are  interposed  between 
the  two  sittings,  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time.  The  practice  in  the 
workshop  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  (from  ten  to  half-pest  two  and 
frt)m  half-past  three  to  seven,)  separated  by  the  dinner  and  the  playtime  after  it. 
This  interruption  of  the  manual  labor  rests  the  body,  as  the  work  itself  rests 
the  mind  for  the  evening  studies.  Tlie  pupils  rise  at  a  quarter  past  tv^  and 
make  their  own  bed& 

The  whole  school  is  divided  into  three  classes  (or  years  of  study,)  each  hav- 
iog  its  own  professor  of  mathematics  or  mechanics  and  of  drawing.  There  is 
also  a  professor  of  grammar  for  the  three  divisions,  and  a  professor  of  writing 
for  the  first  two  years  only.  The  chaplain,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  gives  a  lecture  eveiy  week  in  religious  and  moral  instruction. 

I  have  heard  peraons  dispute  the  utility  of  the  grammar  and  wziting-leBHOT^'' 
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for  oar  pupils,  who  ought  to  know  those  branches  when  admitted.  But  does 
not  the  orthography  of  school-boys  require  to  be  kept  up  by  practice,  and  are 
they  all  adepts  in  spelling  ?  As  for  writing  they  acquure  a  better  hand  at 
school,  and  in  the  Ust  half  of  the  second  year  they  have  to  practice  industrial 
book-keeping.    The  progress  made  in  these  two  branches  proves  their  utility. 

In  TncUhemaUci  the  professors  go  straight  to  the  object  in  view,  without 
noticing  any  of  the  subtleties  of  the  science.  But  numerous  applications  exer- 
cise the  pupils'  minds  and  fix  the  principles  in  the  memory  by  showing  their 
utility.    In  the  interrogations  the  boys  are  stimulated  to  answer  promptly. 

Bobillier^s  geometry,  composed  expressly  for  our  school,  is  essentially  simple 
and  precise ;  for  descriptive  geometry  we  follow  Theodore  Oliver's  method  and 
notation ;  for  mechanics  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  course  of  MM.  Morin  and 
Treses,  abridged. 

In  the  first  year  the  professor  goes  rapidly  through  the  programme  of  admis- 
sion, thus  systematizing  the  different  methods  learned  elsewhere  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  same  subject.  He  follows  his  pupils  through  the  two  yean  of 
mathematics  proper,  during  which  he  teaches  them  :  arithmetic,  algebra,  as  iar 
as  and  including  quadratic  equations,  elementary  geometry,  comprising  curves 
of  the  second  degree  demonstrated  geometrically,  plane  trigonometry,  the 
elements  of  descriptive  geometry  and  cinematics  or  geometrical  mechanics. 

In  the  third  year  a  professor  teaches  industrial  mechanics,  including  liydraulic 
machines  and  steam-engines;  of  physics,  the  principal  general  elements,  and 
in  considerable  detail ;  lastly  a  few  elements  of  chemistry,  the  nomenclature, 
and  what  beara  more  especially  on  materials.  Numerous  practical  applications 
varied  for  each  pupil  exercise  the  pupils  in  mechanics.  The  repetitions  or 
interrogations  are  made  by  the  professora  and  by  the  foremen  of  tlie  worksliop. 

Drawing  is  taught  yery  simply.  In  the  firet  year  the  pupil;*,  to  get  the  Gree 
use  of  their  hand,  make  designs  with  the  drawing  pen,  comprising  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  sjrmmetry,  of  joining  curves,  &c.,  which  they  will  require  later  when 
the/  come  to  draw  machines.  Most  of  these  exorcises  are  taken  from  architec- 
ture, of  which  the  pupils  also  learn  some  of  tlie  elements.  For  tliis  part  only, 
the  drawings  are  copied  from  models.  Geometrical  drawings,  designs  of  joints 
in  carpentry  and  joinery,  elementary  exercises  in  drawings  tinted  with  Indian 
ink  and  dull  colors,  as  well  as  two  drawings  of  plans,  complete  the  firat  year's 
studies. 

In  the  second  year,  firat  the  elements  of  machine  drawing;  next  come,  in  the 
houra  of  study,  working-drawings  of  descriptive  geometry,  which  require  the 
most  rigorous  accuracy.  On  reaching  this  point  the  pupils  have  acquired  neat- 
ness, clearness,  accuracy,  and  precision,  and  should  be  able  to  draw  well.  They 
immediately  apply  these  principles  to  the  geometrical  drawing  of  machines,  of 
gearing,  ^  In  this  second  year,  the  pupi&  in  the  workshops,  in  their  drawings 
lessons,  make  sketches  of  tools  and  various  machines  to  scale,  with  dimen- 
sions given.  In  the  third  year  they  make  drawings  of  machines  and  those 
relative  to  the  lectures  on  mechanics.  They  also  calculate  the  principal  parts 
of  the  machines  they  represent  They  conclude  with  making  drawings  of 
machines  in  plain  tinta 

I  have  beetn  thus  particular  respecttug  the  drawing  in  order  to  show  that  this 
graduated  method  is  at  once  simple  and  natural.  The  complete  course  of 
drawing  in  the  three  yeare  comprises  from  100  to  110  designs  or  working- 
drawings.  The  professors  of  drawing  al^o  teach  by  a  few  progressive  lessons 
every  year,  the  principles  of  topography.  These  same  professora  execute,  in 
the  office  of  the  engineer  of  the  works,  the  projects  and  details  of  machines  to 
be  constructed  in  the  woikshops.  Convalescent  pupils,  after  hurts  or  illnessr 
take  part  in  these  designs  during  the  workshop  hours. 

PBAonoAL  iHsr&uonoK. 

One-third  of  the  pupils  are  distributed  in  the  preparatory  workshops,  that  is 
firom  25  to  35pupUs in  each  of  the  three  :  the  pattern-shop,  the  Ibund^,  and 
the  smithy.  The  remaining  two-thirds^  amounting  to  about  200,  work  in  the 
fitting  shop. 

The  Pattern  Shop.-^The  pupils  b^in  with  making  simple  patterns  with 
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boards,  then  each  learns  to  execute  all  the  diflTorent  Joints  nsed  by  carpen- 
ters and  joiners ;  next  come  patterns  for  founders  (proceeding  to  tlie  most 
complicated  and  most  difQctilt,)  gearing  (straiglit  or  beveled,  with  or  without 
mortising,)  cjlinders,  and  framework  for  ^team-engines,  Ac  The  pupils  also 
make,  but  only  as  exercises  in  tlie  handling  Hnd  cutting  of  wood,  and  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  country,  articles  of  furniture,  wood-work  for  churches, 
pulpits,  Ac,  more  or  less  ornamented. 

Tke.Smiihy, — They  begin  with  welding  scraps  of  old  iron  into  masses,  and 
making  tongs  and  other  tools  used  in  forging ;  they  next  forge  small  articles  for 
exercise  in  filing  and  fitting,  and  then  parts  of  machines,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complicated.  In  the  third  year  the  pupils  learn  to  use  tlio  steam 
hammer. 

Die  Fhundry, — ^They  begin  with  plain  castings  of  balustrades,  palisades, 
medalHona,  and  the  simpler  parts  of  machines ;  and  then  as  an  exercise,  in 
detached  ornaments,  before  executing  tliem  on  a  large  scale,  the  pupils  make 
small  busts,  statuettes,  Ac.  As  a  general  rule  in  this  workshop,  as  in  the 
fitting  room,  and  at  tlie  forge,  they  begin  with  practice  entailing  but  little 
expense  of  material.  By  degrees  they  come  to  the  framework  of  machines,  and 
the  casting  of  large  wheels,  either  with  cogs  or  with  mortise  holes  to  receive 
wooden  cogs ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  casting  of  steam-cylinders,  Ac.,  according  to 
the  orders  to  be  executed.  More  carefully  executed  statuettes  of  a  larger  size, 
Joan  of  Are,  La  Tour  d*Auvergne,  the  Magdalen,  Ac.,  give  them  some  idea  of 
artistic  molding  which  the  school  of  foundry  does  not  indeed  profess  to 
undertake,  though  such  castings  have  occasionally  been  made  there.*  Most  of 
the  statuettes  are  executed  in  ordinary  cast  iron,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
ornamented  with  the  chisel.  All  tlie  operations  of  the  workshop  are  performed 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  as  making  the  mokis,  charging  the  furnace,  working 
the  cranes,  casting,  paring,  and  trimming. 

The  Fitting  Shop. — ^Tlie  pupils  begin  with  simple  pieces  of  regular  forms, 
requiring  groat  attention  to  symmetry  and  precision,  and  for  that  reason  very 
instructive.  For  instance  they  first  make  two  small  iron  straightedges  perfectly 
true  in  every  sense,  then  two  squares  accurate  in  eveiy  respect ;  next  with  a 
piece  of  wrought  iron,  they  make  a  regular  quadrangular  prism,  and  from  it  an 
octagonal  prism ;  or  a  right  cylinder,  to  be  aflewards  turned  into  a  hexagonal 
prism,  Ac.  After  this  they  make  various  kinds  of  compasses, 'hand  and  claw 
vices,  keys  for  screws,  ratchets,  Ac.,  then  bow-lathes,  bench-vices,  pulleys, 
and  lastly,  all  the  different  parts  of  machines,  according  to  orders  on  hand, 
machine  tools,  steam-engines,  Ac. 

The  general  principles  are: — 1.  To  make,  as  a  general  rule,  only  one  piece  of 
the  same  kind,  in  order  to  know  how  to  execute  the  greatest  possible  number. 
2.  To  do  all  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  hand,  and  with  the  simplest  tools. 

The  object  is  not  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  by  making  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  but  to  learn  how  to  work  well  at  all  kinds  of  things, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  branch  of  his  trade  where 
he  may  find  an  opening,  and  to  fit  him  for  entering  any  woricshop,  large  or  small, 
with  a  good  store  of  practical  knowledge.  After  one  year's  work,  at  most,  in 
any  specialty,  a  clever  pupil  will  acquire  all  the  rapidity  of  execution  common 
to  good  woricmen. 

The  machine  tools,  planing,  mortising,  and  filing  machines,  are  seldom  used 
by  the  pupils  till  they  can  work  well  with  the  hand;  but  the  less  skillful  always 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  these  madiines  in  tise  and  having  been  obliged  to 
make  drawings  of  them  must  be  well  acquainted  with  their  principles.  Each 
pupil  has  a  vice  to  himselil  and  at  each  bench  there  are  pupils  of  all  the  three 
divisions,  that  the  more  advanced  may  teach  the  juniors.  There  are  also  in 
each  shop  one  or  two  workmen  as  examples  for  the  boys,  and  they  arc  also 
employed  when  required  to  pot  up  the  maxdiineft  made  at  the  school  for  private 

manufacturers. 

-  —      ■ '  ■»  ■  ■    ■  — • ■ — ■ —  •■ 

*Tlie  school  of  Angtn  cast,  on  the  10th  Aagutt,  J861,  the  bronze  ttatue  of  the  Dolce  de  la 
Roeh«f«tao*iild,  whieh  bet  been  erected  in  the  pobtie  moere  at  Lla«e«ttrt.  This  statue,  3  m.  80  e. 
(0  a.  3  in.^  in  height,  modeled  by  Mandron,  tlio  well-known  sculptor,  (himself  a  pupd  of  tba 
school  of  Anfeis,)  was  oast  in  one  piece  with  the  most  complete  wiecgss,  bj  II.  Bieaie.  the  nwoa- 
ger  of  the  foundry,  and  a  popfl  of  the  school 
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The  classing  of  the  papils  according  to  merit,  which,  as  already  stated,  takes 
plaoe  twice  a  year,  is  decided  according  to  the  entirety  of  the  studies,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  and  the  same  Dumber  of  marics  is  allowed  kr  the  practical 
part  as  for  all  the  theoretical  studies.  The  classification  made  at  tlie  end  of  the 
year  is  followed  by  a  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  most  deserving.  Tliese  prize?, 
ibr  the  seoood  and  third  diTiaions,  eonaist  of  books  oa  sdeiioa  or  indastrial  art 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  pupil  for  hia  studies  or  after  leaving  the  schooL 
For  the  first  division  (the  pupils  who  are  about  to  leave)  the  prizes  are  silver 
medals,  bearing  the  words:  School  of  Aria  and  Traika — i&u;ard^  and  the  pnpira 
name  engraved. 

The  maximum  of  medals  is  fifteen  for  each  school.  A  snm  of  money  is  some^ 
times  added  to  give  the  pupil  a  atari  in  life,  but  this  is  never  paid  till  the 
following  year,  and  then  only  on  condition  of  the  daimant^s  prodnciag  certificates 
that  he  has  been  working  at  his  trade  for  the  past  twelve  montha  Each  first 
workshop  in  the  schools  of  Chalons  and  Angers  receives^  provided  it  attains  the 
required  standard  of  merit,  the  prize  founded  by  Mme.  Leprince^  amounting  to 
one-eighth  of  3,000  fr.,  or  375  fr.  for  each. 

At  Ghiilons  also,  ever  since  1863,  there  have  been  awarded  three  prizes  of 
honor,  founded  by  M.  Xavier  Jourdain,  mimufacturer,  of  Altkiroh,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  his  gratitude  for  the  education  be  received  at  the  schoc^  to  which  he 
attributes  most  of  his  sucoess  in  life.*  The  first  prize  is  a  gold  medal  worth 
800  firs.,  and  a  sum  of  1,000  fts. ;  the  second  a  edmilar  medal,  and  600  fr& ;  and 
the  third,  a  silver  medal,  with  400  frs.  These  prizes  are  awarded  to  three 
pupils  chosen  from  among  the  first  fifteen  on  the  list,  regard  being  had  to  both 
study  and  moral  conduct 

Expsnaea^  Ac — Each  school  has^an  annual  grant  with  which  it  mnst  meet 
Sll  the  expenditure,  not  only  for  the  teaching  staff  and  management,  for 
the  board  and  other  outlay  on  account  of  the  pupils^  but  also  for  materials  and 
tools  for  the  workshops,  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupUe^  and  for  Uie  repairs  of  the 
buildings.  The  school  has  nothing  fcNsyond  this  grant  The  receipts  for  the 
board  of  pupils,  and  for  dothes,  as  well  as  the  prooeeds  of  the  sale  of  things 
manu&ctured  in  the  woHcshops,  belong  to  the  Stata 

These  scboolft  receive  every  year  from  300  to  315  pupils — se- 
lected by  open  competition,  in  which  at  least  1,500  candidates 
engage — showing  that  admittance  is  eagerly  and  widely  sought  for. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  school,  the  pupils  find  remunerative 
employment  in  factories,  workshopay  railway  establishments,  on 
bridges  and  roads,  in  the  navy  and  navigation  companies,  as  fore- 
men, overseers,  molders,  pattem-designersi  surveyors,  engineers,  and 
other  useful  and  responsible  positions. 

Out  of  465  pupils  who  left  the  schools  in  1861  and  1862,  188 
within  twelve  months  afterwards  were  at  the  head  of  large  establish- 
roenta,  or  chiefs  of  workshops;  165  were  pattern-designers  for  man- 
ufacturers or  draughtsmen  for  railways ;  47  were  engineers  in  the 
imperial  navy ;  22  were  road  and  land  surveyors,  and  only  2  were 
unemployed. 

Important  as  these  schools  are  to  the  public  service,  and  to  great 
national  industries,  the  international  exhibitions  of  London  and 
Paris  satisfied  the  government  that  '4n  the  same  as  well  as  in  other 

*  H  lUTier  Joordala  has  alM  fooadsd  three  teboluthipi  «l  OhUimt  for  boyi  of  Ids  oatiTS 
plaoo. 
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directions,  additional  efforts  mmt  be  put  forth  to  maintain  French 
industry  at  the  level  which  it  has  reached,  and  enable  it  to -meet  the 
rivalry  of  other  oountries  in  fields  once  by  aniversal  confession  ex> 
dusively  her  own." 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  officers  and  instructors  of  one  of  the 
provincial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  together  with  the  salaries 
paid  to  each. 


OOewb. 


1  Director, 

1  Engineer  of  Works, 

I'Treasurer, 

1  HooseSteward, 

1  ChapUin,  (GatboUo,). . . . 

1  Professor  of  Mechanics,. . 

2  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

3  Professor  of  Drawing, .  • . 
1  Professor  of  Grammar,.. . 

1  Professor  of  Writing,.. . . 

1  Overseer  of  fitting  work- 
shop,   

3  Other  Overseers, ....... 

6  Foremen  fitters, 

3  Foremen   for  the    three 
other  workshops, 

1  Adjutant  of  1st  dass, . . . 

If  of  2d  class, 

1  Director's  Secretary, .... 

1  Store-keeper, ,.'. 

2  Book-keepers, 

8  Adjutants,  one  of  whom 

is  infirmary  wardsman, 


Bakriat. 

On 

After 

After 

Ofaaerratlont. 

mtarinf. 

5  yean. 

10  yean. 

* 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

5,000 

5,600 

6,000 

3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

2,200 

2,600 

2,800 

1,700 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Indading  300  fir.  for 
a  lodging. 

2,000 

2,600 

3,000 

2,000 

2,300 

2,500 

2,000 

2,300 

2,600 

1,400 

1,800 

2,000 

IflibrBrian,400fi*.  in 
addition. 

1,200 

1,400 

1,700 

Professes     industrial 
book-keepu3g. 

2,000 

2,600 

3,000 

2,000 

2,300 

2,600 

>• 

The  foremen  hearing 

1,700   • 

1,900 

2,000 

repetitions  reoeire 

« 

an  indemnity  of  250 

1,700 

1,900 

2,000 

-  f^.                      [ir. 

In  aU  (10  years)  2,250 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

With     clothes     and 

1,700 

2,000 

board. 

1,600 

2,000 

1,400 

1,700 

700 

900 

With     clothes     and 
board. 

V  The  number  of  hoars  devoted  by  each  to  their  respective  daties 
are  as  follows : — 

Director,  his  whole  time,  and  the  engineer  neariy  the  whole ;  treasurer,  seven 
or  eight  hours  per  day ;  house-stewani,  nearly  the  whole  day ;  professors  of 
mechanics  and  of  mathematics,  during  ten  months  or  ten  and  a-half,  six  days 
per  week,  firom  two  and  a-half  to  three  hours  of  lessons  and  interrogations, 
without  counting  the  revi8u>n  of  tasks  and  time  for  preparing  their  lectures  at 
home ;  professors  of  grammar  and  of  writing,  about  the  same ;  professors  of 
drawmg,  from  five  to  six  hours  in  lessons,  or  in  making  drawings  for  the  en> 
gineer  or  the  workshops;  overseers,  eight  or  nine  hours  daily;  foremen,  eight 
or  ten  hours  daily,  induding  the  repetitioDs;  book-keepen^  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day,  (generally  seven.) 
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HI8T0BI0AL  DEYSLOPMBNT. 

Thb  Oentral  School  of  Arts  {JEcole  Cenirale)  at  Paris  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  of  oational  indastry,  although  its  early  projectors  and 
teachers  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  government,  or  inter- 
ested directly  in  any  of  the  arts  or  trades  which  its  success  has 
greatly  promoted.  Satisfied  from  the  example  of  the  Polytechnic, 
and  the  Government  Schools  of  Mines  and  Mining,  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, and  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  that  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  once  scientific  and  practical,  designed  to  train  engineers, 
architects,  and  constructors  of  works,  not  governmental  or  public, 
machinists,  and  technological  chemists,  and  foremen  of  industrial 
establishments  generally,  Messrs.  Dumas,  P6clet,  and  OUivier,  with 
whom  was  afterwards  associated  Lavallee,  undertook  the  enterprise, 
and  commenced  their  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  1829.  With 
an  equipment  of  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  collections  of  machines 
and  models,  and  other  &cilities  for  demonstrations  and  manipula- 
tions, which  would  now  be  thought  utterly  inadequate,  the  school 
was  from  the  start  an  assured  success,  both  as  an  investment  of  the 
time  and  means  of  its  projectors,  and  in  the  demand  for  its  instruo- 
tion  by  young  men  aspiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  responsible 
positions.  Its  diploma  or  certificate  of  competency  became  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  immediate  and  profitable  employment  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  its  reputation  and  its  advantages  became  not  only  na- 
tional but  intemationaL  Its  students  come  from  the  provinces  as 
well  as  from  the  capital ;  and  at  all  times  there  are  representatives 
from  abroad.  Out  of  4,560  pupils  admitted  up  to  Jan.,  1864,  one- 
fourth  (1,114)  were  foreigners.  In  1833  the  government  recognized 
its  public  usefulness  by  taking  its  examinations  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works ;  in  1838  by  estab- 
lishing annual  stipends  to  the  value  of  $6,000  for  the  benefit  of  dil- 
igent pupils  from  Paris  or  the  provinces;  and  in  1857  by  assuming 
the  whole  charge  of  the  infltiturion,  with  the  consent  and  under  an 
agreement  with  its  original  projectors  and  proprietors.  We  give 
an  account  of  the  school  as  it  was  in  1886  and  1867. 
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The  money  was  granted  by  the  Minister  in  1838,  and  in  1842  it  ap- 
pears that  nineteen  of  the  Counseils  G(^n4raux  in  different  departments 
in  France  voted  funds  to  send  up  to  this  college  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  from  their  towns ;  and  the  Minister  had,  it  seems,  provided 
for  ibrty,  whose  previous  instnictiofi  and  good  conduct,  and  the  positions 
of  their  families,  has  entitled  them  to  the  favor  of  the  State. 

The  iTUDBNTt  of  the  establishmeiit  sre  ef  three  cUmee — viz.,  those  who  sre 
brought  up  by  the  State ;  those  for  whom  funds  have  been  voted  by  the  Conocik 
General  <k  departments ;  and  those  received  at  the  expense  of  their  families. 

In  order  to  oitain  admission,  Government  and  departmental  candidates  are 
examined  at  Paris,  before  a  inry  named  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  for  this 
porpose  each  year.  The  candidstes  nwst  have  bsen  registered  and  reeommended 
DV  the  department  whence  they  come ;  and  they  must  prove  that  they  are  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  They  undergo  two  examinations— one  oral, 
the  o3ier  written  ^  and  they  ainst  aolv«  wiUi  ease  certain  problems  in  elementary 
mathematics  and  geometry.  Hiey  must  write  and  describe  their  problems  and 
theories  well ;  draw  by  rule  and  oempsss ;  sketch  and  color.  Without  these 
qualiBcaticns  it  is  impossible  to  be  sdmittad  as  a  Goveniment  student,  and  tha 
juries  are  instructed  to  select  those  who  shew  most  literary  attainments,  and  who 
**  appear  to  have  that  deception  of  intelliffeiioe  which  promises  an  aptitude  for  in- 
dustrial science,  rather  than  mathamaticM  acquiresoents."  A  great  preference  is 
given  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  necesKuy  qualification  in  a  high  deffreci 
sad  whose  means  are  limited,  and  the  administeation  is  not  to  aid  those  wnoee 
fiuBilies  are  in  a  position  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.  AH  students 
msy  participate  in  an  "  Bncouragement  Fund"  for  the  first  year,  but  ailerwards 
only  those  who  shew  the  greatest  amount  of  merit ;  and  an  augmentation  may  be 
sooorded  to  those  who  are  remarkaUe  for  still  Mgber  qualities.  PanrATC  sm- 
nsNTs  are  admitted  at  any  age  above  sixteen.  They,  too,  submit  to  both  oral  ami 
written  examinations.  They  must  execute  certain  problems,  and  write  clearly 
and  correotlv  the  theories  as  set  forth  in  the  prcgnmme*  Foreiffners  as  well  as 
French  students  are  admitted,  provided  they  can  write  and  read  the  language. 
In  Paris,  these  examinations  are  made  by  a  board  named  yearly  by  the  Council  of 
Studies,  in  the  departments  by  public  profeswMs  of  mathematiea,  and  in  forei|pL 
countries  by  the  university  professors ;  and  all  ^>plioants  must  produce  proper  te^ 
tfanonials  as  to  their  morality. 

The  AUTHoaiTT  ov  the  school  is  vested  m  a  dlNctor  and  aCounul  of  StadioL 
consisting  of  nine  professors.  The  director  lives  in  the  college,  and  is  charged 
with  its  administration  and  correspondence,  but  he  can  not  appoint  professors ; 
these  are  selected  for  their  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  experience.  The  Coun- 
cil admit  or  reject  candidates  after  reading  the  statement  <^  their  examinations, 
and  thev  report  on  the  progress  of  each  student — as  to  his  i^tude  and  capabili- 
dee,  and  whether  he  is  eligiUa  to  be  traBsferrod  to  a  superior  division,  or  whether 
his  friends  shall  be  requested  to  remove  him.  The  stuaenti  bind  themselves  by  a 
solemn  declaration  to  take  no  part  in  any  conspiracy  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  decisions  of  their  snperiora,  and  they  promise  to  enter  into  noooalition  for  im- 
posing on  the  iunor  or  senior  branches  of  the  college.  No  students  are  lodged 
within  the  college,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
uniform. 

The  coDRSB  OF  INSTRUCTION  IS  limited  to  three  yean,  during  which  period  it  is 
ebligntory.  It  indudes  lectures,  daily  examinations,  drawing  and  graphic  exer- 
cises, chemical  manipulsticna,  woriung  in  stone  and  wood,  physios  snd  medmiioB, 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  works,  and  general  annual  examinationa. 
The  students  are,  in  addition,  expected  to  make  notes  and  reports,  and  to  visit.the 
workshops  and  manufoctoriesw  They  arc  boarded  and  lodged  at  respeotsUe 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  at  their  own  expense.  Each  year  there  arc 
general  examinations  in  every  brandi'of  science  and  art  In  the  middle  of  the 
seoond  year  the  studies  are  subdivided— ono  course  is  gensral,  the  other  has  qpo> 
cial  relatkm  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  scholar. 

Tlie  specialities  are  four  in  number  »—l.  Mechanicians.  2.  Constructors,  as 
srchltecti,  engineers.    3.  Mmaig  nd  nstalloigy.    4.  Cbemistry,  applied  la  all 
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ftB  braDohes,  moluding  agrioultnre.  After  that  period,  the  whole  energies  of  the 
student  are  devoted  to  mose  branches  of  soienoe  on  which  the  profession  he  is 
about  to  adopt  depends. 

With  respect  to  diplomas  and  obrtifioatbs,  the  students  of  the  third  year  are 
admitted  to  oompetition  for  dtplomas,  a  programme  of  examination  being  made 
out  for  each  speciality.  The  competitors  are  allowed  thirty-fivo  days  within  the 
college  to  make  out  their  designs  and  compose  their  memoir,  and  Uien  they  are 
exammed  by  five  professors  in  public  and  before  the  students  of  two  years.  After 
the  examination,  the  professors  in  council  grant  diplomas  to  those  who  have  ex- 
celled and  who  have  passed  with  the  greatest  honors,  and  "^  certificates  of  ca- 
pacity" to  those  who  have  given  less  general  proof  of  the  highest  talent.  At  each 
examination  those  who  do  not  advance  sufficiently,  or  are  idle,  are  recommended 
to  retire.  All  the  examinations  are  kept  for  reference  in  the  archives  of  the 
college. 

The  FBES  voa  baoh  btudbnt,  including  several  extras,  are  altogether  870  francs 
($174)  per  annum.    That  the  institution  is  fiourishing,  is  proved  by  its  being 
mamly  self-supporting ;  and  that  the  country  benefits  by  it,  the  long  array  of  emi 
nent  graduates  who  might  be  named  together  with  a  statement  of  their  present 
employments,  would  most  satis&ctorily  illustrate. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  instruction  somewhat  more  in  detail : 


FIBST  YBAE. 

Dueriptive  Oeometty,  Tb«oryand  appllcstlon  to  perspeetive,  drswlof,  and  shading; 
stODe-eattinff— details ;  carpentry— details. 

AftaiifticM  Cfeometry  and  Mechanic  generally.  Theory  of  motion  and  efiuilibrlnm  oi 
forces :  veloeity,  acceleration,  force,  mass;  general  prineiples  of  motion,  gravity,  power,  eP 
feet ;  statics  ofsolid  bodies. 

Construction  of  Machines . 

Trmtfformatton  and  Modification  fjf  Motion. 

Phvotca  generally.  Laws  of  gravity,  balances,  pendulum,  and  Its  application ;  bydrosta« 
tioL  hydrodynamics,  beat,  magnetism,  electricity,  electrodynamics  and  electro-magnetilm, 
molecalar  actlou,  acoustics,  light,  optics. 

For  the  fir»t  year  the  stodeots  are  m«le  to  manipnlate,  In  determining  the  density  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gasses,  the  construction  and  use  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and  hygrometers ; 
determination  of  refractive  powers,  photometers;  power  of  rotation  In  liquids,  ssoelia> 
rometers. 

Chemietry  generally.  Minerals,  and  the  study  of  all  otgeots  not  metallic ;  the  atmosphere, 
gasses.  Metallic :  general  methods  for  extraction  of  metallic  oxidea ;  general  properties  of 
suiphurets,  chlorides,  Ac. ;  general  propertiea  of  the  salts ;  metals  useful  either  alone  or  in 
their  combination  for  the  arts. 

Organic  ehemistry.  Methods  of  analyris ;  principal  organic  products ;  their  uses  In  tha 
arts;  acids,  and  their  applications. 

One  day  m  the  week  in  the  laboratory,  to  practice  tbo  experiments  they  have  seen  in  ths 
lecture-room. 

Medicine  and  Natural  ffietory  applied  to  Induetry. 

JHjugeian  Science  and  Phyeiologv^  ae/ar  ae  PuUie  Healtk  {9  concerned  : 

ISret  Part.  Food,  clothing ;  Influence  of  heat  and  cqU  ;  dampness,  and  a  dry  atmosphere ; 
sun  and  winds;  the  health  in  different  professions;  sanitary  relations  and  legislation. 

Second  Part,— Natural  Hietory.  The  animal  creation  in  all  that  relates  to  industry,  the 
arts  and  agriculture;  power,  produce,  and  nutriment  The  vegetable  creation ;  substances 
employed  In  the  arts ;  wood,  textiles,  cereals,  wines,  tanning,  dyes. 

Dnueing  and  Deoign  in  ite  varioue  Branckee.  During  the  vacation,  plans  and  elevations 
of  buildings  and  works  are  executed,  which  must  be  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term. 

SBCDNO  TBAE. 

The  same  as  the  first  year,  besides  modeling  In  plaster  for  stone-catting,  dec. 

Induetfial  Phueiea,  Properties  and  construction  of  Airnaces  of  all  kinda  for  different  oe* 
serintions  of  fiieu  transmtenon  of  heat,  sublimation,  distillation,  evaporisation,  heating  air  and 
liquids,  refrigeration,  lightning,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  towns ;  construc- 
tions of  all  kinds  in  model  bricks  and  plaster  of  Paris- 

During  the  recess  the  students  viait  works  and  manufactories,  and  are  obliged  to  present 
detailed  reports  on  them. 

The  students  of  the  third  year  complete  five  different  projects,  with  drawings,  calculation 
and  estimates  on  which  there  are  conferences,  one  on  each  speciality  everv  month. 

Second  and  Third  Year.  Applied  mechanics  in  great  detail,  applied  hyarodyuamica,'con- 
Btruciion  and  setting  up  of  macmnes,  analytical  chemistry  in  dia*erent  branches  for  difl^rent 
profettions,  industrial  chemistry  both  mineral  and  organic,  agricultural  chemistry. 

PuhUc  Works.  Roads,  bridges  in  stone,  wood,  Iron^and  suspension :  natural  mland  oavl* 
gation.  artificial  inland  navigation. 

Architecture. 

CMUigyana  Mineralogy. 

Mintngf  Working,  and  Ventilation.  Metallurgy  and  &brieation  In  iron,  steel,  sine,  and 
eonper ;  furnaces  and  ibunderies  for  all  metals. 

Ttehnology.    Manutacture  of  cordage ;  stone  and  wood  sawing ;  textile  manuiafiturss  la 
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eottOD}  wool,  flax,  tilk ;  cotton  iplimlnf ;  ezprMrion  of  otte ;  grinding,  felting,  eenmie  workup 
AOd  pottery. 

£pecta<  uour»e»Jbr  the  TAtnf  Tear.  Steam-engines  of  all  deacriptlona ;  railways  and  dif- 
ferent ayatema  for  locomotion ;  the  atadanta  ▼iaiting  tba  moat  Important  works  wHh  thair 
profeasors. 


Tlie  ttadents  aro  examined  daily  upon  the  lubjecti  of  their  lectares,  by  the  pro- 
§&ann  and  repeaters  (R^p^titenrs.)  The  ntility  of  this  latter  class  of  teaohers  is 
well  established  in  France,  and  they  are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lee- 
taring  ia  practiced  to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instmction :  they  prevent  the 
biirthen  <rf  teaching  from  filling  upon  professors,  whose  duty  It  is  to  be  engaged  m 
advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating  science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from 
Mlowing  one  or  other  of  these  honorable  and  useftil  careers,  by  having  the  duty 
of  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lecturing.  80  well  is  the  necessity  </  relieving 
the  profiessor  imderstood,  that  in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons 
are  appointed,  called  preparen,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from  the  professor. 
The  result  is,  that  many  men  of.  high  eminence  are  thus  enabled  to  dififase  tiieir 
knowledge  among  students  by  lecturing,  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  though  they 
have  other  and  more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 
tonfine  themselves,  if  this  were  connected  with  teaching  by  interrogation  and  the 
task  of  preparing  experimental  illustratioDs.  The  pupil  is  thus  greatly  tibe  gainer, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lecturers  which  is  so 
necessary  to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  repeater  is  entirely  compe- 
tent Young  men  of  talent  seek  the  situations  of  repeaters  as  the  best  method  of 
showing  their  partioalar  qoalifioations,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  professor- 
ship. For  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and  the  roll  of  the  class  with 
these  marks  being  preserved,  its  indications  are  combined  with  the  results  of  the 
examination,  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  when  he  comes  forward  for  a 
diploma. 

The  graphic  exercises  oonsist  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental  work,  in  India  ink 
drtfwing,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and  instruments,  and  in  sketching  the 
diagrams  of  the  lectures  to  a  scale.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  pi^  of 
the  course,  and  much  time  spent  in  it.  The  rooms  for  these  exercises  are  con- 
veniently ammged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  daring  lliem  by  a  professor 
or  a  repeater,  and  visited  occasionallv  by  the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies, 
^e  drawing-tables  are  so  arranged  tLat  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at 
Uieir  age  is  very  desirable. 

The  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students  are  very  complete ; 
they  have  access  not  only  to  the  laboratories  of  the  two  i«ofessors,  but  to  othen 
which  are  devoted  to  special  branches.  Durins  the  first  year  every  student  is 
employed  in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments.  They  are  superintended, 
while  thns  occupied,  by  repeaters.  During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course 
the  students  are  called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory ;  and  during  the 
second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third,  the  two  sections  who 
follow  the  courses  of  chemistrr  applied  to  the  arts  and  metallurffy,  are  employed 
in  manipulations  connected  with  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintend- 
ence, called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exerdses,  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  opportunities  thus  afibrded  of  acquiring 
a  general  practice  under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  professora  of  this  schod 
are  invaluable,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  establishment. 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more  useful  works,  and 
•pparatos  relating  to  the  arts,  are  famished  to  the  popils,  and  used  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  instructors. 

The  annual  number  of  students  entering  varies  from  130  to  160.  They  work 
eight  houn  and  a  half  in  the  college,  and  four  at  their  residences.  Four  inspec- 
tora  are  constantly  occupied  in  surveying,  independently  of  those  saperintending 
the  grai^iic  department 
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^The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mannfactaros,  founded  in  1829 
by  three  .then  youthful  votaries  of  science,  (Dumas,  Peclet,  and 
Ollivier,)  aided  by  M.  Lavallee,  who  zealously  cooperated  in  the 
work,  plays,  without  parade,  a  most  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France.  The  following  notice  of  its  original 
object  and  results — of  its  historical  development  and  present  sub* 
jects  and  methods  of  instruction,  is  taken  from  a  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  to  the  French  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  in  1864,  and  from  the 
latest  programme  of  the  Institution. 

In  1829,  manu&ctares,  thanks  to  several  years  of  profound  peace,  were  be- 
ginxking  to  iMsume  great  importance  in  Franoe ;  but  to  struggle  against  foreign 
competition,  daily  becoming  more  formidable,  it  was  not  enough  to  possess  good 
workmen  and  intelligent  overseers ;  skillfol  engineers  were  likewise  wanted. 
The  manufacturers,  moreover,  felt  the  necessity  of  themselves  aoquiring  or  of 
obtaining  for  their  children  that  theoretical  knowledge  withoat  which  they  were 
unable,  not  only  to  direct  their  establishments  themselves,  but  also  to  control 
the  managers  whom  they  engaged  for  the  purpose.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
school  where  industrial  science  could  be  acquired. 

The  Sorbonne,  the  Conservatoiy  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  schot^  of  ChAlons 
and  Angers,  though  very  ns^ul  institutions,  answered  the  purpose  but  very  in- 
completely. They  did  not  impart  that  accurate  and  profound  instruction  whiofa 
ia  necessary  for  the  directors  of  large  manufacturing  establishments  and  indis- 
pensable for  civil  engineers. 

At  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Conservatory  the  teadnng  is  purely  oral,  and  the 
fhct  is  indisputable  that  such  lectures  are  not  sofflcient  for  the  training  of  en- 
guieers.  Theyean  only  answer  that  purpose  when  aooompanied  by  frequent 
examinations,  numerous  experiments  and  manipulations,  graphic  studies,  con- 
ferences on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  courses,  varied  projects,  solutions  of 
problems  performed  by  the  pupil  under  the  professor^s  eye.  These  various 
modes  of  teaching  must  be  combined  to  obtain  the  best  possible  effect  Com- 
pare the  Sorbonne  with  the  Polytechnic  School ;  all  the  courses  of  the  latter 
are  found  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  neariy  all  of  them  are  given  by  the 
same  professors.  Nevertlieleas  the  results  of  the  teaching  are  very  different  ia 
these  two  establishments.  The  Faculty  of  Scienoes  lacks  those  frequent  exam- 
inattons,  those  regular  and  methodical  studies  which  are  imposed  on  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Reduced  to  its  lectures  only,  the  Polytechnic 
School  would  soon  lose  its  privilege  of  supplying  France  with  men  able  to 
render  the  most  important  public  services.  Between  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  which  is  a  real  industrial  Sorbonne,  and  the  Central  School,  the 
same  oomparison  may  be  established  as  between  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  and 
the  Polytechnic  SchooL 

The  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  supply  onr  wortnihops  with  young  men  who 
promptly  become  excellent  overseers;  but  the  theoretical  studies  are  not  sufB* 
cient  to  form  skillftd  engineers.  Some  few  remaricable  men  have  indeed  pro* 
oeeded  ftom^these  schools,  but  they  were  of  the  sort  who  will  learn  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  rise  to  celebrity  just  as  well  fh>m  the  dust  and  ampke  of  th# 
workshop  as  from  the  benches  of  a  school-room. 
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The  Central  Schooli  therefore,  can  not  be  compared  for  the  services  it  renders 
either  to  the  Sorbonne,  or  to  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  or  to  the 
other  technical  schools.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  not  an  unnecessary 
duplicate  of  its  elder  sister,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  this  question  we  will 
now  examine. 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  founded  at  s  time  when  political  revolutions  had 
thrown  scientiflo  studies  into  the  background.  Its  object  was  to  give  those 
studies  new  life,  to  impart  a  common  direction  to  the  labors  of  scientific  men, 
to  concentrate  on  one  point  efforts  till  then  unconnected ;  in  short,  to  supply 
our  corps  of  engineers,  civil  and  military,  with  the  woll-taught  recruits  they  so 
much  needed.  And  it  has  nobly  fulfilled  its  mission.  The  Schools  of  Mines, 
and  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  completed  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Polytechnic 
School. 

But  the  time  required  by  the  Polytechnic  School,  including  the  preparatory 
and  complementary  studies,  is  seven  years,  which  is  much  too  long  for  candi- 
dates who  are  anxious  to  begin  practice  as  soon  as  possible.  The  difficulties 
of  the  examination  for  admission  also  exclude  a  large  proportion  of  candidates ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  number  admitted  every  year  is  very  limited.  It 
shuts  its  doors  against  many  hundreds  of  young  men  whose  minds,  though  little 
disposed  for  mathematical  abstractions,  are  none  the  less  capable  of  studying 
the  applied  sciences.  More  than  half  its  pupils  choose  the  military  service,  and 
of  the  other  half  a  good  part  soon  abandon  the  civil  services  to  follow  scientific 
pursuits.  The  Polytechnic  School  is  therefore  far  from  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  industry.  There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  if  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  were  left  free  to  choose  between  the  posts 
offered  by  private  industry  and  those  reserved  for  them  by  ijne  Government, 
the  cleverest  of  them  would  give  the  preference  to  industry,  which  assures 
'them  positions,  if  not  more  honorable,  at  least  more  liberally  remunerated ; 
hence  might  result  great  prejudice  to  the  State.  The  Government  seems  to  be 
aware  of  this,  for  it  has  already  forbidden  its  engineers  to  serve  any  other  com- 
panies but  those  for  railways.  ' 

The  Central  School,  therefore,  supplies  a  manifest  deficiency  in  our  system  of 
instruction.  Its  fiinction  is  to  educate  our  leading  manufacturers,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  our  great  industrial  establishments;  while  the  mission  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  is  more  especially  to  supply  properly  qualified  recruits  for  the 
special  oorpa  The  success  it  obtained  from  the  very  first,  a  success  every  day 
increasing,  sufficiently  proves  its  immense  usefulness. 

Notwithstanding  its  high  chai^ges,  and  the  &ct  that  it  does  not,  like  the  Poly- 
technic School,  offer  its  pupils  any  assured  position  on  the  completion  of  their 
studies,  the  Central  School  has  found,  in  presence  of  other  establishments  where 
instruction  is  gratuitous,  tlie  number  of  candidates  for  admission  constantly 
increasing,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  not  more  than  half  of  them  can  be 
received.  The  late  treaties  of  commerce  have  rendered  industrial  education 
more  necessary  than  ever.  *'  If  the  Central  School  did  not  already  exist,"  says 
M.  Michel  Chevalier,  "it  would  have  been  indispensable  to  found  one  as  a 
necessary  complement  of  those  treaties."  Moreover,  it  is  a  tradition  in  the 
school  that  its  foundation  was  originated  with  a  view  to  preparing  French  man- 
ufiicturers,  by  a  sound  education,  to  pass  without  any  violent  shock  fh>m  a 
system  almost  prohibitive  to  one  of  limited  protection. 
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'  In  an  the  brancfaes  of  indostrj  the  papils  of  the  Central  School  have  taken 
honorable  positions.  They  stood  in  the  first  rank  among  the  creators  of  rail- 
ways^ and  some  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  competition  of  the 
Government  engineers,  still  hold  important  positions  under  the  great  com- 
^panies.  At  Paris  the  chief  engineers  of  the  rolling  stock  and  locomotive 
department  of  four  great  companies  (the  Northern,  the  Orleans,  the  Eastern, 
and  the  Western)  belong  to  the  Central  Schod.  In  the  mining  and  metallur- 
gical industries,  in  those  of  gas,  spinning,  dyeing,  paper-making,  plate  glass 
manufacture,  in  the  agricultural  arts,  and  lastly  in  all  the  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical industries,  we  find  at  the  head  of  large  establishments  old  pupils  of  the 
Central  School,  who  have  nearly  all  attached  their  names  to  important  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  they  were  charged  to  conduct 

The  above  statement  is  fully  proved  by  the  following  figures : — Of  the  2,051 
pupils  who  obtained,  on  leaving  the  school,  the  diploma  of  engineer  or  the  cer^ 
tificate*  of  capacity,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  precise  information  respecting 
1,394  only.  Of  this  last  number  we  learn  that  247  are  dead,  and  that  the 
1,147  still  living  are  distributed  in  different  careers  in  the  foUowing  manner: 

Railwaja  :->Direeton  and  chief  enfioeen,  lalaries  ftom  90,000  to  70,000  fr... . .  '28') 

PrineiiMl  mf  hieen,  Mlanai  fVom  10,000  to  90,000  fr 70  I -m 

Ordinary  •afiiwen,  lalartes  from  5,000  to  10,000  fr., 50  (^^ 

Employed  in  Tariooi  capaeitice, 157  J 

Civil  Mfiooan  in  ^•oeral  piaotieo, 106 

Ironmasten,  working  of  min«,  <fuarric«,  Itc, 134 

Manolketaran  of  elotb,  eotton,  linen,  fce^ W 

Aidiitecte, 55 

Meebanieal  eng inoen,  eitabliahed, '   54 

Spinneie, 4:1 

ProftMon  of  applied  acienoee,. 42 

Manofaetaring  chemists, 38 

Agrieulturieti, . . .'. 37 

Contractors  for  public  works, 35 

Managan  of  gas  workn, * 31 

Bogar  reflnera. 98 

PnUie  Anictlonariet, 96 

llanafaetnrers  of  glass,  porcelain,  He 93 

Engineers  of  brid^  and  roads  in  foreign  countries, 98 

PapiBr>makors, • • 17 

Borreyors  of  roads, 17 

ToUl, 1,156 

The  number  of  crosses  and  medals  obtained  by  ex-pupils  of  the  Central 
School  at  the  great  international  exhibitions,  is  one  of  those  fiicts  which  prove 
their  merits  better  than  argumenta  In  1851  the  Central  School  was  too  re- 
cently founded  for  many  of  its  pupils  to  have  had  time  to  take  their  ranks  in 
manufactures.  The  English  Commission  having,  besides,  refused  rewards  to 
assistants  (eoUaboraleurg^)  several  of  the  ex-pupils  oould  not  be  personally 
named,  though  the  establishments  they  managed  obtained  prizes.  Nevertheless 
they  received  three  council  medals  and  17  prise  medals. 

In  1865,  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  they  obtained  10  nominations  in 
the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  10  great  medals  of  honor;  17 
medals  of  honor;  50  first-dass  medals;  21  second-class  medals;  and  14  hon- 
orable mentions 

In  1862,  the  number  of  French  exhibitors  at  the  London  TJniversal  Exhibi- 
tion was  comparatively  small,  but  the  ex-pupils  obtained  three  nominations  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  one  of  them  an  officer,  and  41  medals. 


*  Tlie  diptona  ie  giaiiled  to  tlMwe  pupils  who  pass  every  paK  of  the  eiamination  satisfiictorily ; 
the  oaiUliMtM  to  those  who  answer  some  of  the  questions  woU,  bgt  lUI  io  others. 
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In  the  agricQltaral  afaows  of  1866  and  I860,  ex-popils  of  the  Central  School 
were  honored  with  two  great  gold  medala;  tliree  ordinary  gold  medala;  two 
fUver  medals ;  four  first  prizes;  and  six  prices  of  the  second,  third,  and  fborth 
classL 

The  total  nnmber  of  ex-pnpQs  who  have  obtained  the  deooration  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  either  after  great  exhibitions  or  on  other  occasions,  is  56^  of 
whom  62  are  knights  and  A  ofBcers. 

8TUDIBS  AND  MKTHODS  OF  TBACHINO. 

In  organiJEing  the  Central  School  its  fonndem  took  for  their  model  the  old 
Polytechnic  School,  {CefUral  School  ofPubiie  Warka,)  with  the  modifications 
required  by  the  object  they  had  in  view.  For  instance,  they  excluded  from  the 
curriculum  evexy  thing  connected  with  mathematical  theories  of  too  high  an 
order,  experience  having  shown  that  such  theories  have  but  few  practical  appli- 
cations. 

At  the  Central  School,  as  at  the  Polytechnic^  the  pupils  are  obliged,  wbateyer 
may  be  the  career  they  have  chosen,  to  attend  all  the  oourste  and  to  pass  very 
strict  exapiinations.  The  young  men  are  thus  prepared  to  follow  almost  any 
profession.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  young  engineers,  on  leav- 
ing this  school,  successfully  pursue  a  difl^ent  career  from  that  originally  chosen. 
At  the  Polytechnic  School  this  generality  of  instruction  extends  to  the  theoret- 
ical studies  only,  since  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  three  years'  course  are  sent 
to  one  or  other  of  the  special  schools  to  complete  their  education.  At  the  Cen- 
tral School  the  instruction  is  purely  theoretical  in  the  first  year  only ;  in  the 
second  and  third,  theory  and  practice  are  blended. 

The  founders  of  the  Central  School  justly  remarked  m  their  first  prospectus : — 
"  All  the  courses  of  the  school  really  form  but  one  and  the  same :  industrial 
science  is  one ;  every  manufacturer  must  know  the  whole  under  pain  of  being 
inferior  to  the  rival  who  enters  the  lists  better  armed  than  himself.  Arts  appa- 
rently widely  differing  fh>m  each  other  make  use  of  analogous  operations,  yet 
often  employ  very  different  methods.  The  general  education  of  the  Central 
School  teaches  how  to  transfer  into  each  process  of  manufacture  the  improved 
methods  used  in  others.  It  consequently  tends  to  introduce  into  industrial  es- 
tablishments, and  into  the  details  of  the  processes  or  of  the  mechanisms,  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  secures  the  harmonious  working  and  general  success 
of  the  whole."  This  was  a  noble  and  prolific  thought;  it  has  produced  abun- 
dant fruit 

The  studies  of  the  Central  School  and  those  of  the  Polytechnic  Sdiod  re- 
quire very  different  qualifications,  lliougfa  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Central 
School  have  shrunk  firom  the  difficult  tests  required  by  the  Polytechnic^  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  latter  there 
are  some  who  would  not  have  succeeded  at  the  former.  The  pupils  who^  after 
preparing  fi>r  the  Polytechnic  School,  enter  the  Central  School,  usually  take  the 
lead  of  their  comrades  in  the  first  year,  but  often  fall  behind  them  in  the  second 
and  third.  The  consequence  is  that  the  establishments  which  prepare  pupils 
ibr  the  scientific  and  hidustrial  schools  have  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
special  mode  of  preparation  for  the  Central  School  *    Again,  the  council  of  the 

•In  18H  out  of  abont  400  candMmtat  who  eonpttod  for  tdotoioa  to  ttw OmnU  Behool,  oaly 
50  bod  prtpoMd  for  tbo  Polytoehaio  fleliooL 
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Central  School,  which  at  one  time  used  to  admit  for  the  second  year's  studies 
candidates  who  were  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  firsts  now  require  that  eyery  pupil  shall  go  through  the  complete 
course  in  the  schooL  Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  instruction  ac- 
quired elsewhere  than  ^t  the  school  can  scarcely  be  a  suitable  preparation  for 
the  courses  of  the  higher  divisions,  which  are  based  on  what  the  pupils  have 
been  taught  during  the  first  year. 

The  studies  of  the  Central  School  may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated : — 

In  the  first  year,  pupils  follow  the  course  of  descriptive  geometry  with  appli- 
cations ;  analysis,  comprising  the  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus; cinematics,  general  mechanics,  general  physics,  general  chemistry,  con- 
struction of  machines,  and  hygienics. 

In  the  second  and  third  year,  courses  of  applied  mechanics,  construction  and 
putting  up  of  machines,  analytical  chemistry,  industrial  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, constructions^  (civil  buildings,  public  works,  and  railways,)  applied  physics 
and  steam-engines,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  worlcing  of  mines. 

The  course  of  construction  of  machines,  which  is  very  complete,  as  well  as 
that  of  applied  physics  and  steam-engines,  and  the  course  of  applied  chemistry, 
are  peculiar  to  the  Central  SchooL  The  teaching  of  mechanics  is  also  con- 
ducted on  a  new  plan,  in  a  spirit  essentially  practical. 

The  oral  instruction  of  the  Central  School  is  judiciously  completed  by  impo- 
sing on  the  pupils  numerous  studies  of  projects,  by  manipulations  in  the  labor- 
atory, by  visiting  workshops,  by  mineralogical  and  geological  excursions,  and 
especially  by  ft'equent  compulsory  examinations,  not  only  at  the  end  of  each 
year's  studies,  but  also  during  the  courses  and  at  their  dose.  The  pupils,  in 
drawing  out  projects  and  in  chemical  manipulations,  begin  to  apply  what  they 
learn  in  each  course,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  more  serious  operations  of  prac- 
tice. 

The  numerous  examinations,  one  at  least  every  week,  have  an  excellent  effect 
in  keeping  the  pupils  always  up  to  their  work.  When  a  falling  off  appears  in 
the  marks  obtained  at  the  examination?,  the  director  recommends*  the  pupil  to 
be  more  diligent,  and,  if  necessary,  summons  him  before  the  council  of  order, 
composed  of  the  director,  the  sub-director,  the  director  of  studies,  and  a  pro- 
fessor or  a  member  of  a  school-council.  Tlie  pupil  is  also  cited  before  the 
council  if  he  commits  any  breach  of  discipline,  such  as  being  noisy  in  the  class- 
rooms or  amphitheatres,  refusing  to  obey,  Ac.,  or  if  he  be  fi^quently  absent 
without  reasonable  cause.  If  a  pupil  does  not  heed  the  friendly  advice  of  the 
council  of  order,  he  is  called  before  the  school-council  and  more  or  less  severely 
reprimanded.  Any  pupil  found  incapable  of  following  the  courses  with  profit 
is  requested  to  leave  the  school,  and  if  he  refiises  he  is  struck  off  the  lists,  after 
the  minister's  approbation  has  been  secured.  The  pupil  who  persists  in  disor- 
derly behavior  is  liable  to  expulsion. 

For  every  pupil  an  accurate  account  of  his  examination  marks  and  notes  of 
conduct  is  kept  in  a  ledger  reserved  for  the  purpose,  and  extracts  therefrom  are 
sent  to  parents  when  requested.  These  notes  are  useful  not  only  as  enabling 
the  superiors  of  the  school  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  each  pupirs  progress 
and  conduct,  but  they  also  play  a  very  important  part  when,  on  the  pupil's 
leaving  the  school,  after  completing  his  studies,  the  council  of  professors  has  to 
decide  on  the  terms  of  the  certificate  he  deserves. 
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At  first  the  council  of  the  school,  when  definitively  classing  the  papils  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  took  into  account  only  the  marks  obtained  at  the  final 
competitive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when  each  pupil  had  to 
present  a  project  on  a  given  subject  But  experience  soon  showed  that  a  pupil 
who  answered  correctly  the  questions  put  at  tlie  examination  was  not  unfre- 
quently  a  very  indiflferent  pupil  favored  by  a  lucky  chance.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  average  marks  of  the  third  year  should  be  added  to  those  of 
the  competition  in  appreciating  tlie  merits  of  the  candidate.  As  pupils  were 
oden  found  to  be  somewhat  negligent  in  the  second  year,  it  was  subse- 
quently deemed  advisable  to  carry  this  principle  still  farther  and  take  into 
account  the  marks  of  the  second  year  in  awarding  the  diploma  or  certificate  of 
capacity,  and  in  assigning  the  pupil  his  place  in  the  list  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur.  With  all  these  precautions,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be 
any  great  mistake  in  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  pupils. 

This  fact  seems  to  have  been  well  understood  by  manufacturers,  for  most  of 
them  require  candidates  to  produce  either  a  diploma  or  certificate,  and  as  the 
latter  is  of  less  value  than  the  former,  we  every  year  see  old  pupils  who  have 
obtained  certificates  only,  present  themselves  again  to  compete  for  the  diploma. 

The  number  of  diplomas  and  certificates  has  perceptibly  increased  during  the 
last  few  years,  although  the  examinations  are  more  severe  than  formerly ;  this 
increase  is  owing  to  the  greater  strictness  of  the  examinations  for  admission, 
which  can  be  successfiitly  passed  only  by  pupils  who  possess  considerable  talent 
and  have  made  good  use  of  their  previous  opportunities.  It  is  easier  to  get 
admitted  to  tlie  Central  School  than  to  the  Polytechnic,  but  far  more  difficult  to 
obtain  a  diploma  there  than  to  leave  the  Polytechnic  with  a  place  under  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  Polytechnic  School  the  number  of  pupils  who  fail  at  the  ex- 
amination on  leaving  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  per  cent. 

Prof  F.  Jenkin,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  professor  of  Civil  flngineering  in  University  College, 
and  lecturer  on  the  same  subject  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Scientific  Instruction  in  1868,  re- 
marked in  substance ; 

The  Ecole  Cenirale  is  the  great  school  for  mechanical  engineers,  although 
other  specialities  are  as  well  provided  for.  There  is  notliing  whatever  corres- 
ponding with  it  in  England.  Neither  King^s  College  nor  University  College  is 
intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  the  teaching  is  on  a  much  lower 
level.  Ky  own  lectures  for  civil  engineers  are  only  preparatory  for  such  a 
course  as  that  of  the  French  school.  I  heard  a  lesson  in  mathematics  given  in 
the  second  year,  which  required  the  student  to  have  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  mathematical  knowledge  before  he  could  at  all  follow  it.  In  the  first  year 
they  have  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  The  resul#i«f  the  good  prepa- 
ration, and  of  the  whole  course,  is  to  turn  out  men  who  have  received  a  very 
good  scientific  education,  and  who  are  very  competent  to  take  places  imme- 
diately, especially  as  draftsmen.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  practical  teach- 
ing, viz.,  ihe  getting  up  the  projeta.  There  are  eight  every  year,  and  a  month 
is  allowed  for  getting  out  the  drawings,  the  estimates,  and  the  specifications  for 
each— as  for  instance  one  on  shafting;  one  on  girders;  one  on  locomotives;  one 
on  l>oiIer8,  &o.  This  kind  and  amount  of  practical  work,  done  under  the  severe 
cross-examining  and  supervision  of  the  professor,  as  to  all  the  details,  is  of  ^e 
highest  value. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS-lSed. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu&ctures,  founded  in  1829  by  private 
enterprise,  but  adopted  hy  the  State  in  1859,  continues  utider  the  Ministiy  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works.  Its  main  object  is  to  educate  engi- 
neers and  foremen  for  all  branches  of  industry,  and  for  public  works,  the 
direction  of  which  does  not  necessarily  beloug  to  the  Grovemment  engineers. 

Diplomas  of  Engineer  of  Arts  and  Trades  are  delivered  annually  by  the  Min- 
ister to  the  pupils  designated  by  tlie  school-council  as  having  passed  through 
the  entire  competitive  examination  in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner. 

Certificates  of  capacity  are  granted  to  those  who,  not  having  passed  through 
all  the  subjects  o^  the  examination  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  have 
nevertheless  given  proof  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  most  important  branchea 

ooNDinoirs  of  admission. 

The  school  receives  day-scholars  only.  Foreigners  can  be  admitted,  and  on 
the  same  conditions  as  natives.    The  duration  of  the  studies  is  three  years. 

The  cost  of  instruction,  comprising  the  expenses  of  tlie  various  manipula- 
tions, is  800  francs  annually. 

Independently  of  these  800  francs,  the  pupils  must  deposit  in  the  school 
treasury,  at  the  commenoement  of  every  year,  a  sum  of  35  francs,  as  a  guar- 
antee for  such  objects  belonging  to  the  school  as  may  be  lost  or  spoilt  by  their 
&ult.  This  deposit)  which  must  at  each  term  of  payment  (there  are  three  in 
the  year)  be  maintained  at  the  total  of  35  francs,  is  reimbursed  to  each  pupil  at 
the  end. of  the  year,  or  when  he  leaves  the  school 

Each  pupil  must,  on  entering  the  school,  be  provided  with  the  objects  and  list 
of  what  will  be  delivered  to  him,  and  which  a  duly  authorized  purveyor  will 
furnish,  on  demand,  at  a  price  fixed  each  year  by  the  director. 

Subsidies  may  be  granted  by  the  State  to  pupils  who  are  at  one  and  the  same 
time  recommended  by  the  high  position  they  take  in  the  school,  after  the  various 
examinations,  and  by  want  of  means.  These  grants  are  made  for  one  year 
only,  but  may  be  continued,  and  even  augmented,  in  favor  of  pupils  who  render 
themselves  worthy  thereof  by  their  conduct  and  by  their  progress  in  knowledge. 

The  State  subsidies  may  be  cumulated  by  allowances  granted  to  the  pupils 
by  the  departments  and  the  communes. 

The  total  of  the  subsidies  are  paid  into  the  school  treasury. 

If  the  total  of  the  grants  obtained  by  a  pupil  exceeds  the  cost  of  instruction, 
one-twelfth  of  the  surplus  is  paid  to  him,  every  montli,  for  his  board. 

Candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  State  grants,  must  make  a 
written  declaration  to  that  effect,  to  be  sent  in  to  the  prefecture  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  declaration  must  be  accompanied  by  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Minister,  and  supported  by  a  certificate  of  birth  and  a  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct from  the  head  of  tlie  establishment  in  which  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  last  year  of  studies,  or,  in  de&ult  of  this,  by  the  mayor  of  his  last  place  of 
residence. 

Admission  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  competitive  examination. 

The  examination  is  public,  in  so  far  as  it  is  oral ;  it  takes  place  in  Paris  every 
year,  in  two  distinct  sessions,  between  which  the  candidate  may  choose. 

The  testa  consist  in  written  compositions,  and  in  oral  examinations,  bearing 
upon  the  following  subjects: — 1.  French  language.  2.  Arithmetic.  3.  Ele- 
mentary geometry.  4.  Algebra,  as  far  as  the  general  theory  of  equations,  ex- 
clusively. 6.  Bectilinear  trigonometry.  6.  Analytical  geometry.  7.  Descrip- 
tive geometryr  as  far  as  left  buHIem^s,  exclusively.  8.  All  those  parts  of  phymcs 
which  precede  the  theory  of  heat  in  the  lyc&es,  9.  In  chemistiy,  the  general 
principles  and  the  metalloids.  10.  Natural  history.  II.  Drawing,  fi^hand 
and  linear,  and  washing  in. 

All  the  matters  comprised  in  the  detailed  programme  are  equally  obligatory. 
Candidates  whose  knowledge  of  any  one  of  these  subjects  is  considered  insuffi- 
cient, can  not  be  admitted. 

The  written  compositions  may  have  reference  to  aU  the  divifiions  of  the  pro* 
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Simme ;  correct  and  methodical  writing,  as  well  as  a  regular  and  very  legible 
ndwriting,  are  eaaeDtial  oondiUona.  The  candidate  muat^  beside,  execute, 
under  surveillance,  a  diagram,  {epure,)  in  descriptive  geometry,  and  an  architect- 
ural design,  including  ornamental  parts,  which  the  candidate  must  draw  on  a 
reduced  scale,  after  a  model  drawing.  Some  part  of  tliis  drawing  should  be 
washed  in  in  pale  tints. 

The  oral  examinations  follow  the  written  compositions. 

All  candidates  must  prove  that  they  have  filled  their  seventeenth  year  pre- 
riously  to  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  themselves  for 
examination,  and  must  produce  certificates  of  vaccination  and  of  good  conduct 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  examination  are  defrayed  by  the  school, 
and  candidates  have  nothing  to  pay. 

AHer  the  conclusion  of  the  eoneouraj  the  list  of  the  pupis  to  be  admitted  is 
definitively  fixed  by  the  Minister  on  the  proposal  of  the  School  CounciL 

OOUBSB  OW  STDDIBS. 

First  rear.^-AnalysIs  and  general  mechanics,  60  lessons.  General  physics^ 
60  lessons.  Inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  60  lessons.  Theoretical  and  ap- 
plied cinematics,  24  lessons.  Construction  of  machines,  20  lessons.  Hygienics 
and  applied  natural  history,  20  lessons.  Mineralogy  and  geology,  30  lessona 
Architecture,  10  lessons.    Industrial  drawing,  20  lessons. 

Second  Year. — Applied  mechanics,  60  lessons.  Strength  of  materials  em- 
ployed in  machines  and  constructions,  24  lessons.  Construction  and  mounting 
of  machines,  60  lessons.  Analytical  and  industrial  chemistry,  40  lessons.  Met- 
allurgy, 20  lessons.  Civil  constructions,  60  lessons.  Industrial  physics,  45 
lessons.  Industrial  and  commercial  legislation.  Ceramics,  8  lessons.  Dyeing, 
12  lessons.    Glass-making.    Mining,  20  lessons. 

Third  Tear. — Applied  mechanics,  60  lessons.  Construction  and  erection  of 
machines,  65  lessons.  Analytical  chemistry,  20  lessons.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  General  metaUnrgy  and  metallurgy  of  iron,  60  lessons. 
Mining,  20  lessons.  Public  works,  60  lessons.  Steam-engines,  35  lessons. 
Railways,  40  lessons.    Naval  constructions,  25  lessons. 

In  addition,  the  following  practical  exercises  and  studies  are  required: — 

Fh'at  Year. — Various  chemical  manipulations.  Exercises  in  general  physics, 
■tereotomv,  and  taking  of  plans.  Architectural  and  topographical  designs,  and 
working  drawings.  Problems  in  the  inflnitesunal  calculus,  general  mechanics, 
and  general  physics. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  pupils  all  undergo  2*1  examinations  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  and  a  general  one  at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the 
vacation  after  the  first  year's  studies,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  make  plans  of 
buildings  and  machines;  also  to  write  an  essay  on  the  resistance  of  materials. 

Second  Year. — A  practical  study  of  the  flow  of  gases  with  the  aid  of  an 
anemometer  and  a  ventilator ;  each  pupil  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  the  subject 
Construction  with  bricks,  according  to  given  plans,  of  various  chimneys,  a 
baker's  oven,  a  lime-kiln,  a  hot-air  stove,  ftc.  Each  pupil  to  make  a  surrey  and 
draw  a  plan  of  a  water-course,  and  to  measure  the  volume  of  water  in  a  stream ; 
a  paper  to  be  sent  in  upon  the  details  of  these  operationa  Practical  exercises 
in  a  factory  on  the  construction  of  machines.  Twenty-seven  manipulations  in 
analyzing  and  assaying.  Drawings  and  projects  of  machines  and  buildings. 
Each  pupil  passes  21  examinations  on  the  different  subjects  studied,  besides  the 
general  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  vacation  after  tlio 
second  year,  the  pupils  are  to  visit  manufactories,  ftc,  and  to  hand  to  the  di- 
rector, on  resuming  their  studies,  a  diary  giving  a  summary  account  of  the  studies 
made  and  the  factories  visited ;  an  album  containing  notes  and  sketches  made 
on  the  spot;  fair  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  the 
album ;  and  a  paper  on  questions  of  applied  mechanics. 

Third  Year. — Projects,  in  two  series;  the  firet  in  the  more  important  subjects 
of  all  the  courses,  and  comprising  four  different  studies,  required  from  all  the 
pupils  of  the  division.  The  second  belongs  exdusivey  to  specialties  and  con- 
sists of  fbur  projects  on  subjects  connected  with  machines,  buildings,  metal' 
yargy,  and  cbemistzy. 
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EBPOAT  OF  B.  DUCPBTIAUZ. 


1m  1827  Monaetgiienr  de  Bervaoger,  at  that  time  directiDg  a  charitable  asiooia* 
tion  of  mechanios  under  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph,*  (the  first  experiment  in 
those  adult  classes  which  have  since  accomplished  so  much  good,)  oonoeived  the 
idea  of  opening  an  asylum  for  orphan  and  poor  children,  for  their  training  to  the 
laborious  occapations  which  must  one  day  support  them.  He  soon  collected  seven 
in  the  garrets  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Maroean ;  such  was  the  modest  beginning 
of  an  enterprise  since  so  largely  developed.  By  charitlible  aid  it  became  possible 
after  six  months  to  hire  a  larger  tenement ;  others  were  occupied  in  succession, 
the  rent  rising  from  twelve  hundred  francs  to  five  thousand.  At  last,  convinced 
that  buildings  of  its  own  were  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
upon  a  substantial  footing,  Mgr.  de  Bervanger  decided  to  purchase  two  roomy 
houses,  one  at  Paris,  112  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  the  other  at  Issy,  the  ancient 
chateau  of  that  name,  now  36  Grande  Rue,  capable  together  of  accommodating 
about  a  thousand  children,  all  boarders. 

The  Paris  house  is  the  principal  one,  that  at  Issy  being  only  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
where  the  younger  children  are  kept,  in  preparation  for  their  removal  to  Paris. 

The  house  in  Paris  has  been  portioned  out  upon  a  plan  which  seems  to  us  to 
contain  many  defects,  especially  in  regard  to  classification,  and  to  case  of  house- 
hold services  and  supervision.  The  snuUl  court  which  gives  entrance  fh>m  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard  is  lined  on  one  side  with  cooknghops  and  refectories,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  laundry.  In  front  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  management. 
Behind  this  building  extends  a  large  area  divided  into  a  garden  for  the  use  of  con- 
valescents, and  a  play-ground.  A  large  building  surrounds  this  area,  and  stretches 
on  one  side  quite  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  work-shops  occupy  the  base- 
ment and  first  story  of  this  building.  Above  are  the  dormitories.  The  chapel, 
infirmary  and  recitation  rooms  are  in  the  wing  that  extends  toward  the  street. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  with  an  economy  which  we  fear  has  been  secured 
at  the  expense  of  strength.  Thus,  although  new,  they  present  a  general  appear- 
ance of  dilapidation,  which,  together  with  the  lack  of  neatness,  makes  a  suffi- 
ciently unfavorable  first  impression  upon  the  visitor's  mind. 

Children  are  not  received,  except  at  fh>m  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Hiose 
less  than  ten  are  sent  by  preference  to  Issy,  where  they  receive  special  attention. 
They  are  required  to  bring  a  copy  of  their  record  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  of 
vaccination,  unless  they  have  had  the  small  pox.    Before  final  admission,  they  are 

*  This  Msoeiation,  commeooed  in  1839;  Isflfced  notil  Julj  183a  It  wss  composed  of  nearly 
seven  Uiouaaad  mecbaoics  of  various  kinde,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  heads  of  eon- 
Biereial  houses  or  manufaetorlet  also  belong Inf  to  it  under  the  name  of  protectors.  On  Sna^ 
days  and  feast  days  the  members  met  for  divine  service ;  recitations  and  games  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Mechanics  holdiof  a  commsndatory  ssrtlfteate  from  their  cure,  were  k>dged 
and  boarded  gratis  until  emptoysMnt  couUi  be  Isund  tot  them,  and  sohoolB  were  cgpsn  swy 
day  at  the  hour  for  quitting  work. 
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examined  by  one  of  the  phyBioiami  of  the  institation.    Orphans  are  required  to 
present  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  death  of  their  parents. 

The  prioe  of  board,  payable  monthly  in  advance,  is  four  dollars  a  month  for 
orphans  with  no  parent,  and  five^  dollars,  for  ohildren  not  orphans.  Foar  dollars 
are  also  paid  to  cover  ordinary  expenses  at  the  entry  of  the  new  pnpil.  For  this 
moderate  sum,  the  establishment  undertakes  the  general  charge  of  providing  for 
the  maintenance,  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  reached  eight  hundred  in  1845,  and  nine  hundred, 
in  1846.  It  has  varied  little  since  the  last  date.  This  number  consists  of  very 
heterogeneous  elements,  although  some  of  them  belong  to  poor  and  honest  arti- 
san families ;  and  though  there  are  even  some  scions  of  noble  families,  ruined  by 
the  revolutions,  most  of  them  have  no  fiunily,  no  known  parents,  no  name,  and 
were  running  in  utter  abandonment  to  certain  destruction.  Charitable  societies  or 
generous  patrons  have  rescued  them  and  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  Mgr.  de 
Bervanger,  who  alone  in  the  institution  knows  the  secret  of  their  birth.  To  pre- 
serve this  secret,  each  child  is  designated  only  by  a  nuniber  by  which  he  is  known 
in  the  house. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  for  all.  The  diet  is  adapted  to  the  age,  appear- 
ance and  appetite  of  the  pupils.  It  is  at  breakfast,  soup  and  bread  ;  at  dinner, 
three  times  a  week,  soup,  bread  and  meat,  with  a  dish  of  legumes  instead  of  the 
meat ;  on  the  other  four  days,  at  lunch,  a  piece  of  bread  ;  and  at  supper,  bread, 
legumes,  or  salad,  or  fruit  Sundays  a  Kttle  wine  is  allowed,  and  at  the  annual 
festivals,  a  dessert  also.  The  food  of  the  officers  scarcely  difiers  from  that  of 
the  pupils  except  in  quantity,  and  some  slight  additions  of  millc,  wine,  and  fish 
The  whole  is  regulated  by  a  bill  of  tue  according  to  which,  the  distribution  is 
made. 

The  establishment  ftirnishes  clothes  and  washing  for  the  children,  does  their 
mending,  and  provides  for  each  a  mattress,  bolster,  two  ooverlids,  two  pair  of 
sheets,  four  pair  of  stockings,  four  napkins,  two  pair  of  pantaloons  for  winter  and 
two  for  summer,  a  waistcoat,  a  coat  of  cloth  or  knitwork  for  winter,  five  blouses, 
a  cap,  two  pair  of  shoes,  six  handkerchiefr,  two  belts,  suspenders,  and  combs  ; 
all  marked  with  the  number  of  the  scholar.  It  also  provides  books,  paper  and 
pens  for  the  classes.  Children  are  received  with  whatever  they  have  on,  and  at 
leaving,  are  permitted  to  wear  away  their  every  day  suit 

Althoagh  the  system  of  education  in  the  establishment  is  a  christian  one,  the 
director,  out  of  regard  for  the  character  and  prejudices  of  the  mechanic  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  has  avoided  giving  it  a  clerical  or  monastic  character.  The  teach- 
ers are  laymen,  and  the  name  of  *'  brothers  "  which  they  use  to  each  other  or 
receive  from  the  papils.  Is  simply  a  token  and  bond  of  affection.  Ttie  manage- 
ment  of  Saint  Nicholas  is  entrusted,  amongst  the  superior,  a  council  of  adminis- 
tration, and  certain  almoners  and  intendants.  Under  their  orders  the  brethren 
are  employed ;  the  principal  of  them  being  the  sacristan,  the  cashier,  the  proc- 
tor, the  prefect  of  studies,  the  prefects  of  health,  of  munc,  and  of  the  work- 
shops. Mgr.  de  Bervanger  has  laid  down  the  attributes  and  duties  of  all  per- 
sons employed,  in  a  sort  of  constitution  containing  excellent  precepts,  and  which 
might  be  consulted  to  great  advantage  in  the  organhsation  of  similar  establish- 
ments. 

The  household  proper,  cooking,  expenditure,  washing  and  ironing  and  the  in- 
firmary are  in  charge  of  a  number  of  sisters  of  charity.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  is  seventy  grown  people,  permanently;  twenty-five  masters  or  foremen 
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«if  exterior  workshops ;  and  thirty  persons,  hired  by  the  day.    Seren  or  eight  of 
the  children  are  also  employed. 

This  large  force  permits  the  maintenanoe  of  an  active  and  oontinnal  watch  over 
the  childrens'  department ;  and  any  who  are  likely  to  cormpt  their  oompanionsi 
are  at  once  sent  back  to  their  parents  or  goardians.  The  brothers  sleep  among 
the  children.  One  is  watching  In  the  dormitories,  dnring  the  whole  night,  and 
the  rooms  are  kept  constantly- lighted  ibr  fear  of  accidents.  The  children  change 
about  their  sleeping  places  from  time  to  time,  and  great  reserve  is  practiced  in 
regard  to  this  arrangement,  that  there  may  be  no  way  for  the  children  to  learn 
any  thing  evil.  The  older  children  get  np  at  half  past  five  in  sammer  and  six  in 
winter  j  the  younger  always  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  All  go  to  bed  at  eight  in 
winter,  and  nine  in  sommer.  The  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  spelling ;  the  elements  of  EVenoh  grammar,  geography  and  history, 
grammatical  and  logical  analysis,  book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  practical  geome- 
try, singing,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
the  rudiments  of  physios,  chemistry,  practical  natural  history,  land-measuring 
and  gardening. 

The  instruction  in  physkis,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geometry  and  instru- 
mental music,  is  given  only  to  the  children  in  the  first  divisions ;  as  also  that  in 
book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  and  singing.  All  the  pnpiM  are  permitted  to  learn 
gymnastics  and  swimming,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  have  consented.  The 
instruction  in  surveying,  and  in  some  other  of  the  above  studies  is  given  white 
horticulture  is  taught,  at  bsy. 

•  The  children  do  not  remain  in  school  more  than  three  hours  together,  and  are 
kept  busy  on  one  subject  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  furthest. 
Those  who  do  not  work  in  the  shops  spend  eight  hours  daily  in  studying  and  re- 
citing, except  the  smaller  ones,  who  rise  kter,  and  have  but  six  hours  and  a 
half.  A  class  consists  of  tnm  fifty  to  seventy  pupils  at  most.  There  is  an  ex- 
amination several  times  a  year,  and  a  solemn  distribution  of  prizes  at  its  conclusion. 

Hie  business  of  the  brothers  is  to  render  the  studies  attractive  and  varied,  and 
to  habituate  the  children  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  or  observed.  They  per- 
mit them  to  ask  questions,  and  answer  with  good  humor.  Nothing  is  left  to  ar- 
bitrary decision ;  the  smallest  details  are  regukited  according  to  rule ;  and  the 
children  know  their  rights  and  the  penalties  for  non-fulfilment  of  duty. 

The  brothers  extend  their  care  not  only  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the 
general  training  of  the  children.  They  endeavor  to  imbue  them  with  all  such 
knowledge  and  habits  as  may  insure  their  future  prosperity  by  rendering  them 
honest,  industrious  and  skillful  artinns,  by  making  them  enjoy  their  labor,  by  de- 
stroying notions  consistent  only  with  a  high  social  position,  and  by  fortifying  them 
against  the  bed  examples  which  they  will  probably  meet  in  the  world. 

Musical  instruction  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  system  of  education.  Music 
is  reckoned  not  only  a  means  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  but  as  an  art  which 
may  become  a  useful  means  of  subsistence  to  the  young  graduates.  A  number 
of  them  have  in  fact  obtained  rituations  of  more  or  less  value,  in  regimental 
bands.  The  establishment  owns  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  musical  instru- 
ments, which  when  not  in  use  are  arranged  in  glazed  cases.  Besides  the  military 
band,  the  musical  director  has  organized  a  choir  for  the  chapel.  Every  Sunday 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  children  chant  a  SaXve  with  remarkable  skfll, 
upon  which  occasion  part  of  the  chapel  Is  open  to  strangers. 

In  the  principal  area  of  the  establishment  are  erected  a  gymnastic  apparatus, 
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ne-Mwi,  and  various  other  maehinei,  for  tins  amoflement  of  the  aoholam.  Swfan* 
ing  lessonB  are  given  at  bay,  where  there  m  a  large  basin ;  the  papils  at  the  Paris 
house  march  oat  there  from  time  to  time,  with  their  band  at  their  head,  to  prao- 
tioe  various  exercises. 

Varions  workshops  have  been  established  for  popils  who  are  to  serve  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  establishmeot ;  incloding,  besides  the  bakery,  the  shoemaking 
shop,  the  tailor^s  shop,  &Cf  which  are  kept  vp  for  the  use  of  the  institution ; 
others  in  various  oocnpations  which  are  partly  trades,  and  partly  arts,  and  ara 
especially  followed  in  Paris.  Saoh  are  the  ooonpatioDs  of  chaser  in  broaae, 
wiRchmaker,  laoemaker,  designer  of  pattema  for  woven  fabrics,  mathematical  in- 
strument maker,  ornamental  worker  in  gold  and  silver,  engraver  in  jewels  and 
metals,  maker  of  bronae  settings,  worker  in  imitation  jewelry,  embosser,  saddler, 
hardware  man,  maker  of  lackered  snuflf-bozes,  worker  in  steel  ornaments,  iron- 
monger, painter  on  porcelain,  worker  in  ivory,  machinist,  and  cntler.  Unforto- 
nately,  the  revolution  of  February,  which  threw  the  industrial  interests  of  Pnris 
into  disorder,  did  not  spare  the  workshops  of  Saint  Nicholas;  and  many  of  them 
are  discontinued,  or  unprosperous.  £ffi>rts  are  however  making  by  the  admui'- 
istration  to  repair  these  misfortnnes  and  to  maintain  regular  labor. 

The  papils  do  not  enter  the  woritshops  except  upon  the  express  application  of 
their  rekitives  or  gnardJans,  and  only  after  their  first  communion.  The  manoal 
labor  occupies  on  an  average  eight  and  a  half  hoara  per  day ;  and  the  apprentices 
attend  school  two  hoars  daily,  unless  their  parents  or  guardians  prefer  to  have 
them  spend  that  time  in  the  workshops,  in  order  to  become  sooner  perfect  in 
their  occupation.  The  apprenticeship  occupies  from  two  to  four  yean,  accord- 
ing to  the  trade.  When  it  ia  ended,  the  papils  are  allowed,  if  they  choose,  to 
remain  in  the  establishment,  and  whatever  they  cam  over  and  above  their  ex- 
penses is  deposited,  if  they  wish,  to  their  credit  in  a  savings'  bank.  Parents  are 
permitted  to  have  their  children  educated  for  whatever  bnsincsB  they  choose, 
having  reference  to  their  indinationa,  strength,  and  intelligence.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  number  of  apprentices  was  about  a  hundred.. 

The  workshops  are  an  expense  to  the  establishment ;  but  as  pecuniary  gain 
is  no  part  of  the  scheme,  the  same  maintenance  is  given  to  the  children  in  the 
shops  as  to  the  younger  ones,  although  their  support  costs  more.  Those 
who  labor  need  more  food;  and  besides,  a  larger  number  of  overseers  is  neces- 
sary, to  keep  up  the  prescribed  amount  of  supervision.  The  profits  from  work 
done  go  to  the  foremen  of  the  shops,  which  makes  them  interested  in  carrying 
forward  the  api»«ntice8,  and  in  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  establish- 
metnt  They  are  likewise  obliged  to  fiimish  the  tools  used  bj  the  i^rentices. 
The  masters  are  especially  holden  to  conduct  themselves  toward  the  children  like 
kind  fiithers;  and  not  to  keep  them  at  work  too  long  in  any  one  part  of  their 
employment,  but  to  instruct  them  in  the  whole  of  it  All  this  is  stipulated  hi 
the  engagements  made  between  the  parents  and  the  masters,  and  with  the 
^probation  of  the  establishment,  which,  however,  does  not  bind  itself  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  any  of  the  parties,  either  masters  or  apprentices;  in  order  that  it 
may  always  be  able  to  remove  from  the  instltation  anj  individuals  whose  pres- 
enoe  is  esteemed  harmftiL 

In  the  clnsBM,  workshops,  Ac,  the  diildren  receive  good  marks  for  application 
and  for  progreas.  Thrioeayear  they  receive  books,  images,  Ac,  in  exchange  for 
l^ese  marks,  at  a  certain  nto.  The  record  of  these  marks  is  posted  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  house  eveiy  week;  as  are  also  the  maiks  given  for  weeklj  composU 
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tk>iifl^  and  the  quartedy  reoord,  whidh  last  la  sent  to  parents  or  gnardiang. 
PapUa  whose  names  remain  upon  the  good  conduct  list  durmg  the  whole 
quarter,  reoeiTe  a  reward  at  its  tenninatioB.  There  is  a  finmal  distribution 
of  prises,  annuallj,  just  before  the  short  yaoation. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  children,  the  managers  arrange  for  them  from 
time  to  time  special  recreation^  for  Y/hkh  some  little  expense  is  incurred* 
Ihxring  the  summer  there  are  long  walks,  on  which  the  pupils  carry  their 
provisions  in  their  knapaadcs ;  in  winter,  there  are  exhibitions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy, Tentriloquism,  Ac.  These  amusements  are  much  desired  by  the  children, 
and  stimulate  them  proportionately  to  good  conduct  and  sustained  application. 

There  is  a  sufficient  play-hour  between  the  periods  of  study  and  of  lab<Mr. 
The  hours  of  recreation  on  Sunday,  are  from  eight  to  ten,  forenoon,  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  fit>m  two  to  fi>ur,  afternoon.  On  week  days,  they  are  an  hour 
each,  at  half  past  ei^^t,  noon,  half  past  three,  and  in  the  suinmer  at  eight  in  the 
erening.  These  periods  are  of  half  an  hour  only  for  those  emjdoyed  in  the  work* 
•hopa  Sunday  afternoon  at  three,  the  pupils  from  the  workshops  perform 
pieces  of  military  music  to  an  audience  of  their  relatives  who  have  come  to 
visit  them.  During  play  hours  the  pupils  may  practice  gymnastic  exercises. 
Thursday,  weather  permitting,  the  brothers  walk  out  with  the  children  not 
engaged  in  the  workshops;  those  being  taken  out  on  Sundays  during  the 


Parents  and  goardians  may  see  their  children  in  private  eveiy  day,  but  during 
play  hours  only,  and  when  the  children  have  not  been  shut  up  for  punish- 
ment There  are  three  vacations  a  year;  three  days  at  new  year's,  three  at 
Kaster,  and  eight  inmiediately  after  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes.  Pupils 
are  not  allowed  any  vacation  in  September,  unless  at  the  request^  or  with 
ifyo  permission,  of  the  person  paying  their  board. 

The  house  is  governed  in  a  manner  altogether  paternal.  The  masters  are 
aware  that  harshness  brutalizes,  destroys  every  honorable  sentiment^  and 
inspires  a  distaste  for  study  and  labor.  Even  when  punishment  is  necessaiy, 
the  children  are  to  be  convinced  if  possible  that  severity  is  resorted  to  only  for 
their  good.  Punishments  can  almost  always  be  commuted  for  with  good  marks. 
Those  guilty  of  grave  misdemeanors  are  shut  up  during  play  hours,  under 
charge  of  a  brother ;  but  these  detentions  are  not  to  take  place  during  all  hours 
of  recreations,  as  some  fresh  air  and  exercise  is  neoessary  for  the  health  of  the 
children.  If  there  is  no  amendment,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  their  usual 
walks.  Yeiy  seldom,  the  allowanoe  of  food  is  curtailed.  The  idea  of  shame 
and  of  penalty  is  attached  to  many  things  quite  indifferent  in  thems^ves.  The 
general  rule  is  to  incline  the  children  to  good  conduct  by  encoungement;  and 
in  punishment^  regard  is  always  had  to  their  health.  No  prison  is  used, 
becauaa  the  regulations  permit  no  child  to  be  alone  without  supervision, 
and  moreover,  because  it  is  undeeiraUe  to  accustom  their  minds  to  that  form  of 
punishment  Those  whose  thoughtlessness  is  likely  to  lead  the  others  astray, 
are  kept  apart  A  jury  of  the  most  steady  children  returns  verdicts  against 
vfolators  of  the  rules,  or  such  as  have  tempted  their  comrades  to  any  consider* 
able  trani^;rcfldon.  In  such  cases  the  punishment  applied  is  a  humiliation  simi> 
lar  to  that  used  in  the  regimental  discipline,  unless  the  parents  prefer  to 
withdraw  the  culprit  The  masters  are  cautious  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
anthority,  but  the  practice  has  succeeded  welly  and  punishments  under  it 
have  become  rare.^  To  maltreat  the  children  is  strictiy  forbidden,  on  the  vm* 
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ciple  that  judicious  aad  moderate  meanB  wOl  prevail  where  an  indiscreet 
severity  could  only  irritate. 

The  regulations  and  discipline  are  alike  in  the  two  houses  at  Paris  and  Issy, 
except  as  required  by  the  diflbronce  of  age  in  the  inmates.  The  Istter  also 
serves  as  a  convalescent  hospital  for  invalids  from  the  former,  where  they 
can  enjoy  country  living,  and  ezerdae  in  the  open  air.  A  hortlcaltural  school  is 
likewise  established  there  with  a  green  house  and  an  orangery. 

The  plans  of  the  superior  of  Saint  Nicholas  include  the  founding  of  an  analo- 
gous establishment  for  young  girls.  This  would  be  dose  by  that  at  Issy, 
but  entirely  separated  from  it  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  by  saving  part 
of  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  now  expended  for  sewing  and 
washing.  The  kitchen  garden  ground  there,  brought  entirely  under  .cultivation, 
would  furnish  the  necessary  fruits  and  legumes  for  its  consumption.  This  com* 
bination  would  be  veiy  similar  to  that  adopted  at  BuysBeleda 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  us  to  state  a  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Bervanger.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  vacations 
were  just  ending,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  pupils  occadoned,  doubtless,  more 
disorder  than  usual ;  various  important  repairs  were  in  progress ;  most  of  the 
workshops  were  either  unoccupied  or  going  on  only  irregularly.  Accustomed  to 
the  strict  propriety  of  tlie  Belgian  establishments,  we  were  probably  more 
displeased  than  many  other  visitors  would  be,  at  the  appearance  of  certain  poi^ 
tions  of  the  building,  and  at  the  careless  manner  in  which  that  important  matter 
seemed  to  be  attended  to.  Nevertheless,  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  director 
are  certainly  worthy  of  all  praise.  Ck>nfined  to  his  own  individual  resources^ 
and  deprived  of  all  official  patronage,  his  perseverance  has  overcome  impedi- 
ments which  would  certainly  have  stopped  any  man  not  inspired  by  truly  char- 
itable purposes,  and  by  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  establishment  is  founded.  By  the  side  of  the  numerous  high  schools 
and  boarding  schools  intended  for  children  of  the  rich  and  middling  classes,  he 
has  undertaken  to  establish  a  modest  boarding  school  for  poor  and  morally 
neglected  children.  This  end  has  been  attained.  The  work  is  doubtless 
susceptible  of  numerous  improvements,  but  even  as  it  stands,  it  has  solved  an 
important  problem,  namely,  that  of  reforming  and  maintaining  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  dty,  a  numerous  class  of  poor,  who^ 
without  such  assistance,  would  inevitably  have  grown  up  to  swell  .the  ranks  ^ 
of  the  mass  of  vidous  men  who  always  gather  in  centers  of  population. 

The  cost  of  purchasing  and  Aimishlng  the  two  houses  of  Paris  and  Issy,  was 
nearly  $240,000.  Of  this  sum  there  was  unpaid,  in  1849,  about  $125,000. 
This  debt,  if  fllnded,  would  represent  a  rent  of  about  $6,200;  not  at  all  too 
large  for  an  establishment  so  usefhl  and  Important 

In  1844,  of  an  average  number  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  children,  and 
a  hundred  and  six  persons  employed,  the  total  expense  was  $39,843.62. 
Deducting  receipts  for  sales  firom  workshops  and  elsewhere,  amounting  in  all  to 
$2,166.31,  the  annual  expense  remains  at  $37,647.  Each  child,  therefore,  costs 
$50.26 ;  about  fourteen  cents  a  day;  about  one-third  of  what  the  pupils  at  Petit- 
Boui^cost 

For  complete  education  and  maintenance  of  one  thousand  pupQs — ^the 
ntunber  which  bolii  houses  can  accommodate— the  director  estimates  that 
he  ought  to  receive  $60,000  a  year,  of  which  $24,000  would  be  for  food, 
gardening,  and  payment  of  oertain  female  assistants,  and  $12,000  for  intereet- 
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it  aixtj  doUan  a  jear  for  each  child,  which  is  the  fixed  rate  for  those  not 
orphana  The  deficit  oocasioned  by  the  reduced  rate  of  $48.00  at  which  orphans 
are  received,  ftrould  be  made  op  by  gifia,  subBcriptiona,  and  returns  fix>m  sales. 

The  following  notice  of  this  institution  is  giren  by  Rey.  George  Fox- 
croft  Haskins,  in  his  TrsTels  in  Eng^nd,  France,  Italy,  &c,  1854. 

Bat  of  all  the  matitutiona  which  I  Tinted  in  Paris,  none  interested  roe  so  mnch 
as  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  Hie  great  aim  of  the  mstitution  is  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  these  boys,  a  lar^  portion  of  whom  were  orphans  \  to  inspire  them  with 
a  loTe  of  virtue  and  of  industry ;  and  to  fit  them,  by  the  practice  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  to  become  one  day  not  only  good  christians,  but  also  skillful  work- 
men. It  is  an  institution  of  charity,  because  the  aum  demanded  for  board  and 
tuition,  one  dollar  a  week,  is  so  soiau  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  of  those  benevolent  individuals  and  societies  who  have  at  heart  the 
reformation  and  instruction  of  the  destitute  and  abandoned.  How  many  of  these 
boys,  think  you,  are  sheltered,  fed,  and  instructed  in  this  home  for  the  homeless 
and  deserted  ?  A  hundred  or  two  t  More  than  that  Three  hundred,  perhaps  f 
More  than  that.  Five  hundred  ?  Yet  more.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
more  than  twelve  Hundred  boys  in  this  mammoth  refuge  I  They  are  divided  into 
two  departmento,  a  senior  and  a  junior,  according  to  age.  I  visited  both  depart- 
ments. All  are  governed  by  tiie  same  rule,  and  all  are  under  the  fatherly  direc- 
tion of  Mgr.  Bervanger.    The  two  establishmenti  are  about  half  a  mile  apart. 

Ttiis  institution  is  governed  and  disciplined  by  a  congregation  or  brotherhood, 
composed  of  secular  priesti  and  laymen,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  with 
»  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  Glod  and  the  welfare  of  youth,  demanding  nothing  for 
their  labors  but  a  bare  support,  looking  forward  for  compensation  to  the  treasury 
of  God. 

The  first  and  great  aim  of  the  directon  and  teachers  is,  to  infuse  into  the  boys 
a  love  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  seoond.  to  impart  elementary  and  scientific 
instruction  :  the  third,  to  accustom  them  to  nabiti  of  mdustry,  and  teach  them  a 
profitable  trade. 

The  spiritual  direction  and  religious  instruction  of  ^e  children  is  confided  to 
the  reverend  fethers  of  the  order  of  St  DominiQ,  who  give  four  pious  instructions 
every  week.  Catechism  is  taught  every  day.  The  scholars  are  divided  into 
twenty  classes,  according  to  their  age  and  degree  of  intelligence.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  make  their  fint  communion  till  they  haye  attaint  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelye  years.  The  singing  and  music  at  mass  and  vespers  is  performed  by  the 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  musical  teachers.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
the  pleasure  and  edification  with  which  I  assisted  at  the  Divine  offices  at  St. 
Nicholas,  on  the  Sunday  which  I  passed  in  the  institution.  It  was  in  the  chapel 
of  the  senior  department  There  were  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  boys  present 
All  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  In  discipline  nothing  was  wanting. 
All  appeared  to  unite  in  the  suiging,  but  without  a  discordant  note.  Tlie  time 
was  so  well  observed,  that  every  wokI  was  articulated  and  heard  as  if  pronounced 
by  a  single  voice. 

hk  the  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  grammar, 
geography,  hbtory,  book-keeping,  drawing,  seometry,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Out  of  the  schools  are  taught  surveying, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  various  handicrafts. 

There  are  about  twenty  workshops  attached  to  the  institution  and  within  Hs 
predncti.  Before  the  children  commence  their  apprenticeship,  their  tastes,  their 
preferences,  their  physical  strength,  and  theh*  intelligence  are  consulted.  I  ob- 
served, in  passing  through  tbe  shops,  a  larse  number  of  boys  employed  busily  in 
carving,  cabinet-making,  turning,  musical  mstrument  making,  jewelry,  brass  fin- 
ishing, tailoring,  shoemricing,  Ac,  Ac.  The  boys  are  apprenticed  for  a  certahi 
number  of  years  to  master  workmen,  who  pay  to  the  institution,  for  the  board  of 
their  apprentices,  the  same  as  is  demanded  for  the  other  inmates. 
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The  following  notice  of  the  Eoole  St  Nicholas  is  taken  from  a  "letter 
addressed  by  B.  Samuelson,  Esq^  M.  P.,  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  OooncU  on  Education  concerning  Technical  Educatidh  in  various 
countries  abroad,"  and  printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Novem- 
bcOr  20,  1867 : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  in  France  is  the  Ecole  St. 
Nicholas,  which  educates  and  teaches  a  trade  to  eighteen  hundred  pupils.  It 
was  founded  by  Monsignor  de  Berringer,  and  is  now  conducted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  under  the  superintendauce  of  a  board  of  managers,  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  is  the  president 

It  consists  of  two  schools,  one  in  the  Rue  de  Vauglrard,  near  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  other  at  Issy,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Issy,  which  receives 
children  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  one  in  the 
Rue  de  Vauglrard,  to  which  they  are  transferred  if  sufficiently  advanced  at  the 
ago  of  ten.  When  they  have  completed  their  school  education,  they  may,  If 
they  desire  it,  be  placed  as  apprentices  in  the  workshops  forming  part  of  the 
school  buildings.  The  apprenticeship  lasts  four  years,  and  the  boys  are  taught 
by  masters  who  follow  their  respective  trades  for  profit  All  without  exception 
are  boarders,  and  pay  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum  for  their  board, 
education  and  clothing,  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  apprenticeship  this  payment  is 
defrayed  by  the  master. 

The  entire  income  from  school-fees  and  subscriptions  is  about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  subscriptions  do  not  probably  amount  to  more  than 
one-tenth  of  this  sum.  There  were  seven  hundred  boys  in  the  school  of  the 
Rue  Vaugirard,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  apprentices  in  the  workshops  when 
I  visited  them. 

The  staff  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  "  fi^eres,"  is  ample.  The  boys  are  well 
clothed,  and  although  their  food  would  probably  be  considered  insufficient  for 
growing  English  lads,  they  looked  healthy.  I  inquired  whether  they  had  lost 
many  pupils  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1865,  as  I  knew  it  had  been  severe 
in  that  part  of  Paris,  and  was  told  they  had  only  one,  and  that  one  an  imported 
ease. 

The  dormitories  are  scrupulously  dean,  and  both  these  and'  the  class-rooms 
are  airy  and  well  lighted.  The  instruction,  though  nominally  primary,  is 
carried  beyond  what  have  hitherto  formed  practically  in  England  and  Franco 
the  limits  of  elementary  education. 

I  saw  about  sixty  boys  of  fh>m  twelve  to  fourteen,  in  the  drawing-dasaes. 
The  work  of  even  the  younger  boys  was  good,  and  the  older  ones  drew  the 
details  of  machinery  fi-om  models  and  dimensions  correctly  and  neatly. 

Some  of  the  architectural  drawings  also  were  good ;  one  or  two  would  not 
have  disgraced  an  architect's  office.  Reading  was  made  the  occasion  for 
exerdses  in  parsing,  the  derivation  of  the  words,  both  firom  the  roots  and  firom 
the  Latin,  being  given  by  the  boys. 

In  arithmetic,  vulgar  fractions  were  well  worked,  and  the  theory  appeared  to 
be  &irly  understood.  Comparing  this  school  with  some  of  the  best  elementary 
schools  that  I  saw  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  I  found  the  drawing  here 
much  better,  and  the  results  of  the  general  instruction  very  fiur,  though  the 
methods  were  inferior,  and  the  art  of  the  teacher  was  evidently  not  understood 
as  it  is  in  those  countrie&  The  boys  in  the  workshops  were  being  taught  the 
Btock  trades  of  Paris,  the  manufacture  of  bronzed  articles,  of  optical  and 
musiqil  instruments,  carving  in  wood,  gilding,  saddlery,  Ac.,  and  some  two  or 
three  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  were  modeling  in  clay ;  one  showed 
considerable  talent,  and  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  him  as  a 
sculptor.  Half-a-dozen  boys  were  drawing  shawl-patterns  for  one  of  the  great 
Paris  designera.  The  work  was  real  paying  work  such  as  I  had  seen  in  no 
other  apprenticeship  school,  except  perhaps  at  Crefeld. 

The  apprentices  have  special  classes  in  mechanical,  ornamental  and  figure 
drawing,  and  in  vocal  music^  between  the  hours  of  divme  service  on  Sundays. 
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Out  of  the  namerous  techDical  schools  in  Fraoce  which  private 
enterprise  or  the  competitions  of  international  trade  have  created 
in  the  great  centers  of  industry,  we  select  a  few  only  for  detailed 
description. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  (LA  MAKTINIBRE)  AT  LTOMa 

Thb  nomnoAL  school  at  Lyons,  known  as  La  MarHniire^  was  Ibtmded  by 
the  bequest  of  Migor  General  Claude  Martin,  who  left  Lyons  a  poor  boy,  and 
having  fought  the  English  under  Tippoo  Sahib,  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  died  at  Lucknow  in  1800 — leaving  one-half  of  his  estate 
to  found  an  indostriiU  school  in  India,  and  the  other  half  a  similar  school  in  bis 
native  town. 

Its  endowment  pays  the  annual  sum  of  100,000  francs.  Gratuitous  instruo- 
tion  is  given  to  about  five  hundred  pupils,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  an 
evening  school,  which  is  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  adults.  It  is  well 
provided  with  buildings  and  apparatus,  which  cost  more  than  a  million  francs. 

Its  purpose,  broadly  sketched,  is  to  give  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  just  before 
they  commence  their  apprenticeship,  a  course  of  scientific  instruction,  havhig 
constant  reference  to  industrial  needs.  Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  and  a  half;  older  pupils  only  exceptionally;  their 
parents  must  be  residents  of  Lyons  or  in  the  Department  of  the  Rhone.  Be- 
sides the  conditions  of  being  healthy,  of  having  been  vaccinated,  or  having  had 
the  small-pox,  they  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination,  which  is  held  between 
October  16th  and  30th,  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetia 

QeVBBmiENT  OF  THB  SCHOOL. 

The  direction  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  an  administrative  commission, 
consisting  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  executors  of  the  founder,  and  seven 
others  chosen  by  the  municipal  council  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Department  It  regulates  all  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  school ; 
authorizes  all  expenditures,  fixes  the  salaries,  arranges  the  curriculum,  inspects 
the  classes,  elects  the  professors  and  dismisses  them  at  pleasure.  All  orders  are 
given  in  its  name.  It  receives  from  the  director  a  quarterly  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  school. 

The  director  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  commission, 
and  a  general  supervision.  He  makes  a  quarterly  report  to  the  commission, 
and  another  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils. 

The  registrar  is  the  financial  agent^  and  is,  if  possible,  chosen  firom  among  the 
&mily  of  the  founder.  He  makes  no  payments,  except  upon  order  from  the 
commission.    He  reports  to  the  director. 

The  censor  is  an  officer  having  inspection  of  the  studies  and  the  expense  of 
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the  school,  and  fills  the  place  of  the  director  in  case  of  aboencei  He  makes  a 
quarterly  report  direcUj  to  the  oommission.  Under  his  care  are  the  buildings 
and  apparatus.    He  must  gi^e  four  hours  a  day  to  his  office. 

An  inspector  and  two  sub-inspectors  have  immediate  care  of  the  fUmiture  and 
i^paratus,  and  watoh  over  the  disdpUne  of  tlie  school.  They  are  under  the 
orders  of  the  censor,  bat  they  report  to  him  or  to  the  director,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  budget  of  the  institution  is  annually  submitted  to  the  prefect  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  municipal  council  of  Lyons. 

IKSTRUCTORS. 

The  corps  of  instmcton  includes  the  following  officers: — ^Professore.  Assist- 
ant professors.  Glass  teacbersj  (charg4a  de  coura,)  Tutors  or  assistants,  (tnai- 
tree)  Repeaters,  (rfyiUteur$.)  Orerseers  of  the  workshop.  Assistant  repeat- 
ers. These  titles  are  conferred  by  the  administrative  commissioD,  and  their 
application  is  rigidly  obeerred. 

The  duties  of  professors^  assistant  professors,  teachers  and  masters  are  dis- 
tinctly defined.  Th^  have  chaige  of  the  courses,  and  make  certain  reports  to 
the  director,  concerning  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of  their  pupils^  and  to  him 
they  must  give  preTious  notice  of  intended  absence.  Failure  to  give  such  no- 
tice, and  absence  not  iq)proYed  by  the  administrative  commission,  «re  punished 
bgr  the  retention  of  a  part  of  their  salary.  They  make  also  an  annual  report  to 
the  commission,  concerning  the  proficiency  of  tlieir  scholars 

The  repeaters  assist  in  the  recitations,  taking  upon  themselves  the  more  me- 
dianical  and  laborious  part  of  the  business  of  it,  and  give  additional  instruction, 
as  the  instructors  with  whom  they  are  connected  may  requira  Their  aasistants 
are  chosen  from  among  the  prize  graduates  of  the  school 

It  is  desired  to  connect,  as  far  as  possible^  the  same  instruction  with  the  same 
pupils  throughout  the  two  years. 

The  studento  of  mathematics  are  divided  into  six  sections,  eadi  of  which  has 
a  professor,  assistant  professor,  or  teacher. 

There  is  a  professor  or  assistont  professor  of  chemistry  for  each  year  of  the 
course.  There  is  also  a  repeater  for  this  brandi,  who  has  the  oversight  of  the 
manipulations,  and  is  assisted  by  %prSparaJiew  and  two  assistant  repeaters. 

The  professors  of  chemistry  are  responsible  for  the  apparatus  and  chemicals, 
although  the  jTreporafeur  has  the  immediate  cliarge  of  them. 

DISCIPLTNB  OF  PUPILa 

The  pupils  are  required  to  be  regularly  present,  to  be  punctual,  and  to  pre- 
serve perfect  silence  during  school  hours.  The  following  punishmente  may  be 
inflicted : — 

Increase  of  work ;  the  lowest  place  in  the  class ;  the  ordinary  retention ; 
retention  upon  bread  and  water ;  expulsion. 

Expulsion  is  inflicted  by  the  administrative  commission  alone^  and  then  only 
after  eight  days'  notice  to  the  fiimily  of  the  ofilander. 

OOURSK  OP  TNSTBUOnON. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  years,  and  includes  the  following 
branches:— 
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1.  Ifftfcbematios,  embncing  arithmetic^  algebra^  geometry,  trigonometry,  de> 
acriptiTe  geometry,  pbyaicB  and  mechauioa.  2.  Drawing  applied  to  the  indoa- 
trial  arts.  3.  lCora]&  4.  Grammar  and  writmg.  5.  Manual  labor.  6.  Chem- 
istry.   7.  Fabrication  of  goods.    8.  Practical  oanring. 

The  branches  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  are  studied  by  all ;  6,  7,  8  are  special  courses^ 
pursued  by  only  a  part  of  the  pupila  The  seventh  course  (fabrication  of  goods) 
indadea  a  weaving-school,  and  an  advanced  chemical  dass. 

Daring  the  course  of  chemistry,  the  principles  of  optics  involved  in  the  art 
of  dyemg  are  taught  To  answer  practical  demands,  there  are  workshops  con- 
nected with  the  sdiool,  where  are  practiced  taming,  carpentry,  working  in 
metals,  working  with  the  pointy  (to  mtM  aupaiiU,)  carving  soft  stone  and  wood, 
and  modeling  in  plaster. 

This  course  is  extensive,  but  it  is  carried  thfoogh  saoeessfttUy  by  the  econ- 
omy of  time  secured  by  the  method  hereafter  detailed. 

The  academical  year  commences  November  Sd,  and  ckMOs  the  day  after  the 
distribution  of  prizes.  There  is  a  vacation  of  eleven  days  at  Easter.  During 
these  vacations  instraotion  is  given  to  such  as  denre  il^  to  fit  them  for  entering 
or  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  school 

Tbp  searioDS  in  term-tame  begin  at  fifteen  minates  to  six  in  the  morning,  and 
last  ontil  seven  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  the  weariness  of  soch  a  long  seasioi^ 
being  relieved  by  practice  bi  the  woricsbop. 

The  boon  which  in  other  schools  are  oonuncmly  devoted  to  recreation,  and 
Thursdays^  (general^  kept  as  holidays,)  are  dsdioated  to  manipolatioDS  in  ths 
workshops. 
We  present  a  table  of  vedtations : —  ^ 

Jfbrnfof.— Chemistry,  6.46  to  8.19. 
Drawing,  8.80  to  10.15. 
Mathematics,  10.30  to  12.09. 
4/20moon.— Fabrication  of  goods,  2.30 16  4. 
Morals,  3  to  4. 
Writing,  3  to  4. 
Grammar,  8  to  4. 
MathematicB,  415  to  6.30. 
Bepetitions  on  theory  of  mannfhctUfei^  6.30  to  V. 
Practical  carving,  modelmg,  and  molding,  6.30  to  T. 
In  the  workshops^  1st  dlviskm,  12.6  to  l.ia 

2d      "        1.10  to  2.06, 
3d      *'        2.05  to  3. 
Chemical  manipulations,  Thursdays,  8.45  t^  10. 
Work  in  the  workshops,         "         10  to  1.45. 

All  apparatus  required  for  the  studies  and  redtations  is  furnished  by  the  in- 
structon  to  certain  pupils  called  beads  of  division^  {eh^  de  briffackf)  and  is, 
after  it  has  been  used,  collected  by  them,  and  kxdced  away. 

Pupils  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  dass  (reter<iatetfrs»)  are  formed  into  a 
separate  class  by  themselves  with  a  more  oonflned  range  of  atudies. 
It  is  intended  thiit  the  pupila  ahall  prepare  a  |»r^  of  their  lessons  at  home. 

OOURSS  iOB  ADUUfl. 

The  course  for  adults  is  held  during  the  evening,  after  the  hours  of  work,  from 
Kovember  10th  until  Mardi  20th.    AU  adults  are  admitted,  and  the  attendance 
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is  very  aatisftotory.  Provision  is  made  in  them  for  those  whose  education  has 
been  n^lected,  and  that  past  graduates  of  the  school  may  increase  their  stock 
of  knowledge  without  neglecting  their  daily  occupations.  The  course  is  prac* 
tical,  and  has  reference  to  the  trades  practiced  by  the  auditors. 

MBTHOD  OP  TBAOHINO. 

The  method  of  teaching  adopted  at  La  Martiniere  was  devised  by  IC.  Tab*- 
Toau,  a  worlcman  of  Lyons.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  concerted  action 
carried  to  its  farthest  extent^  in  listening,  in  questions,  in  answer^  and  in 
work,  while  above  all  the  attention  is  incessantly  stimulated.  It  is  so  carried 
out  that)  since  all  is  done  collectively  and  individually,  even  to  the  oral  ques- 
tions and  the  written  answers,  the  whole  lesson  is  directed  at  once  to  each  and 
alL  Inattention  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  UabQity  of  each  one  to 
be  suddenly  called  upon. 

The  recitations  are  conducted  upon  a  plan  which,  in  exactness  and  rapidity, 
resembles  that  of  a  militaiy  driU.    Let  us  detail  this  plan. 

The  recitation  room  is  Aimished  with  tables  on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle. 
Each  table  will  accommodate  seven  pupils,  and  the  places  at  each  are  num- 
bered from  the  aisle  toward  the  wall,  from  one  to  seven.  Now,  considering  the 
pupils  to  form  ranges  parallel  to  the  aisle^  the  row  nearest  the  aisle  is  called 
range  one^  the  next  range  two,  the  next  range  three.  Agahi,  the  fourth  range 
from  the  aisle  is  called  range  ooe^  the  fifth  from  the  aisle  range  two^  and  the 
sixth  range  three.  The  seventh  place  from  the  aisle,  or  last  range,  is  again 
called  range  one.  All  the  pupils  in  the  places  called  range  one  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  first  series;  all  in  the  places  called  range  two  to  the  second 
series,  and  hi  range  three  to  the  third  series.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  no  two  pupils  of  the  same  series  shall  sit  beside  each  other  and  copy 
firom  each  other's  slates,  lor  a  written  question  or  an  example  is  given  to  a 
whole  series  at  once. 
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Each  place  at  the  tables  is  provided  with  a  large  slate  for  performing  opera- 
tioBs^  and  a  little  hook  which  can  be  seen  from  the  professor's  desk. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  dass  assembled.  At  each  table  is  a  pnpil  called  the 
head  of  the  division,  {chefde  brigade,)  The  professor  gives  the  word  of  com- 
mand, '^  Slates  r*  upon  which  the  heads  of  tbe  divisions  come  forward  to  his 
desk  and  take  each  a  box  containing  seven  small  slates,  and  returning  hang  one 
upon  each  hook  before  a  scholar.  These  boxes,  be  it  remarked,  lie,  when  on 
the  teacher's  desk,  in  pigeon  holes,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  particular 
labia  All  being  ready,  the  professor  says,  '*  First  series  I"  and  puts  a  question, 
and  immediately  "  Second  series — ^third  series!"  giving  a  question  to  each.  Tbe 
question  is  generally  the  same,  but  modified  somewhat  in  its  terms,  so  that  the 
answer  in  each  series  shall  be  different,  the  professor  possessing  a  table  of  ques- 
tions prepared  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  whole  three  series  now  prepare  the 
answer,  or  if  it  be  the  problem,  the  solution.  When  the  answer  or  solution  is 
ready,  it  is  written  by  eadi  upon  his  small  slate^  which  is  then  hung  upon  the 
hook,  and  when  all  the  hooks  are  filled,  the  order  is  given,  the  heads  of  the 
divisions  collect  the  slates  of  the  whole  dass,  replace  them  in  the  boxes,  and 
put  the  boxes  in  their  places  before  the  professors.  They  carry  back  another 
set  of  small  slates,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

While  the  second  set  of  questions  is  being  answered,  tbe  professor  has  time 
to  examine  the  slates  first  brought  back,  the  process  being  the  more  rapid,  since 
ftU  the  slates  from  the  same  series  should  present  the  same  response^  and  the 
professor  is  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  answers. 

After  the  second  set  of  small  slates  is  returned,  questions  are  put  upon  the 
first  set    Then  another  set  is  distributed,  and  the  same  process  is  again  repeated. 

For  oral  answers,  the  pupils  are  numbered  at  each  table,  and,  when  a  ques- 
tion is  put,  the  pi;^fessor  says,  **  tlrird,  fii^h,"  Ac,  meaning  the  fifth  at  the  third 
table,  &a,  rapidly  calling  on  one  after  another  to  complete,  explain,  or  correct. 
So  the  pupils'  attention  is  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  All  is  executed  with  the  precision  of  a  military 
drill.  For  instance,  if  an  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  slates,  the  cry, 
*' slates  I"  (like  '^attention  I")  brings  the  right  hand  of  every  pupil  to  the  handle 
of  his  slate,  then  at  two  quick  raps,  which  follow,  the  slate  is  placed  in  position 
for  work. 

The  system  just  detailed  is  applied,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  to  all  the 
branches  taught 

nreTRucnoir  ik  drawtko. 

The  method  adopted  at  LaMartiniere  to  teach  drawing  is  quite  peculiar.  It 
is  considered  by  the  devisers  that  the  usual  plan  of  copying  from  prints  delays 
rather  than  advances  the  pupil  inasmuch  as  he  is  never  required  to  exercise  his 
mind  in  the  study  of  perspective.  Therefore  the  scholar  begins  immediately  to 
draw  Ax>m  a  model  He  is  taught  to  consider  his  model  as  an  assemblage  of 
geometrical  figures,  cones,  cylinders,  etc,  and  starting  from  this  he  is  soon  able 
to  draw  a  machine  at  least,  since  in  this  the  whole  arrangement  is  mathematical 

For  four  or  five  months  he  draws  upon  a  slate,  then  upon  paper;  and  within 
the  same  year  is  exercised  ui  making  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  ma- 
chinery. During  the  first  year  he  uses  no  rule,  square  or  compass,  having  only 
the  eye  for  guide.    iHiring  the  second  year  he  sketches  and  draws  fix>m  mem* 
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017,  and  designs  macfainerj,  aTsiling  himBelf  of  the  various  instnunents  used 
by  draaghtsroea  The  oonrae  is  finished  hj  washing  in  a  perspective  drawing 
of  some  machine,  and  hj  a  composition  upon  some  given  subject  of  perspective. 

The  room  in  which  the  exercise  is  carried  on  presents  a  peculiar  aspect  The 
students  are  gathered  in  groups  of  twenty-five  about  models  or  machines,  raised 
on  a  pedestal,  each  student  sitting  astride  on  a  peculiar  seat,  with  a  board  be- 
fore him,  which  is  provided  with  various  appurtenances  serving  to  elevate  it, 
depress  it,  or  to  otherwise  change  its  position. 

The  method  has  proved  very  successful,  and  the  system  of  dnwing  from  the 
model  at  first  has  not  disappohited  its  devisers. 

IKSTSUCnQK  IK  MOEAUI. 

As  only  day-scholars  are  received  at  this  school,  the  opportunities  for  moral 
instruction  are  somewhat  limited.  But  cousidering  that  in  the  poor  fitmilies  to 
which  the  pupils  generally  belong,  there  is  little  time  for  that  home  iufloenoe 
which  is  the  chief  reliance  in  the  moral  education  of  youth,  and  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  school  not  merely  to  make  good  workmen  but  good  citizens  fbr  the 
State,  it  was  determined  to  establish  such  a  course. 

It  was  thought  that  an  ecclesiastic,  kind,  intelligent,  and  well-informed,  and 
*  moreover  one  possessing  a  fondness  for  children,'  would  be  the  best  person  to 
Iblfll  all  the  requirements  of  the  position. 

An  hour  a  day  is  assigned  to  morals,  and  the  oourse  Is  oonducted  in  a  fiimiliar 
manner.  The  subjects  are :  our  duties  towards  God,  society,  and  self;  moral- 
i^,  good,  evil,  reason,  society,  and  the  conduct  of  our  internal  selfj  a  course 
more  complete  probably  than  is  given  in  any  other  school  not  distinctively  reH- 
gioua 

THE  APPARATUS.  * 

The  school  is  well  provided  with  apparatus,  and  possesses  a  collection  of  ma- 
chines and  models.  For  the  chemical  course,  there  is  for  every  trio  of  scholars 
a  set  of  reagents,  a  spirit-lamp,  and  a  gas-trough. 

The  collection  of  apparatus  illustrating  geometry  and  mechanics  is  very  com- 
plete. To  the  students  of  geometry  are  furnished  little  boxes  of  wood  serving 
as  horizontal  planes  of  projection,  on  which  are  constructed,  by  needles,  all  the 
geometrical  figures  which  can  be  represeuted  by  straight  linea  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  models  of  machinery,  capable  of  performing  their  proper  move- 
ments. 

For  the  drawing  classes  are  provided  models  and  a  peculiar  apparatus  illus- 
trating perspective,  consisting  of  geometrical  figures  constructed  of  iron  wire, 
representing  the  various  changes  undergone  by  them  in  accordance  with  that 
law  of  optics. 

This  list  is  completed  by  a  collection  of  drawmgs  upon  pasteboard,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  various  objects  required  to  illustrate  the  course& 

The  museum  containing  this  collection  of  apparatus  is  open  to  the  general 
public  twice  a  week,  and  members  of  the  corps  of  instructors  are  present  to 
give  explanations. 

PEIZSS  AVD  BTIPBVDS. 

There  is  an  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  each  department  of  the  sdiool, 
given  after  an  examination  oonducted  by  juriet  oonsifting  of  eminent  gentlemen 
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not  connected  with  the  school,  who  are  selected  by  the  administratiTe  oommia* 
sk>n.  The  prizes  constat  of  medals  bearing  the  eiBgy  of  the  founder,  of  books, 
.and  to<^.  The  medals  for  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  are  of  silver ;  for  those 
of  the  second  year,  of  bronse.  Besides^  bronse  medals  are  given  to  all  pupils 
of  the  second  year  who  have  received  honorable  mention.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  the  rank  obtained  by  the  pupil  during  the  year  counts  as  a  third. 

Diplomas  are  issued,  and  good  places  are  found  for  those  pupils  who  have 
especially  distinguished  themselveei 

Aa  assistance  are  classed  certain  moneys  given  to  the  poor  fisimilies  of  worthy 
pupils,  these  sums  being  large  enough  to  be  of  material  help.  In  this  last  form 
of  award,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  moral  effeet  upon  the  pupil  of  becom- 
ing so  early  a  benefootor  to  his  fiu&ily. 

sonamFio  spnurr  or  tbb  soHOOib 

We  win  conclude  this  short  sketch  with  an  abstract  of  the  general  instmo* 
tions  given  to  the  professors. 

They  are  to  vary  the  subject  as  much  as  is  possible,  both  to  show  tiie  con- 
nection that  exists  between  the  sciences,  and  to  give  rest  to  the  mind  by  the 
change  from  one  subject  to  another.  All  the  laculties  ought  to  be  harmoni- 
ously cultivated.  All  is  connection  and  ramification  in  these  studies,  and  it  is 
from  comparing  them  that  we  derive  reeuHs  useflil  to  humanity.  Useless  de- 
tails, not  leadmg  to  some  essential  or  practical  result,  should  be  withheld. 
Abstract  ideas  should  be,  so  fiur  as  possible,  replaced  by  the  concreta  Abstract 
ideas  should  be  presented  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  demonstr»> 
tion  of  the  logical  connection  of  the  argument 

So  fiir  as  possible^  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  senses,  for  what  we  have  seen 
with  the  bodily  eye  remains  by  us  the  longest  of  all.  Bhow  as  soon  as  possible 
the  practical  application  of  a  truth.  It  is  by  this  last  {dan  that  we  refresh  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  students  at  this  school  are  enabled  to  bear  so 
long  a  session  as  ten  hours  without  fiitigue. 

Teach  that  only  which  the  intelligent  worionan  is  not  likely  to  forget  Tt  ia 
a  mistake  to  load  these  young  minds  with  too  much  purely  scientific  detail, 
which  is  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  forgotten.  It  is  not  impossible  to  impress 
the  highest  truths  of  science  upon  minds  not  fiuniliarized  with  her.  It  is  here 
that  the  toil  of  the  professor  must  supplement  what  is  lacking  in  the  pupiL 
There  is  no  food  which  is  not  suitable  for  the  mind,  if  both  mind  and  mental 
food  are  fitly  prepared  for  each  other.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  this  double  prepa- 
ration that  is  to  be  overcome  by  talent  and  method. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  La  Martiniere.  Whatever  be  the  results  as  to  much 
of  the  scientific  matter  taught  there,  whether  the  pupil  remember  or  forget  it, 
it  is  certain  that  he  will  carry  away  habits  of  order,  of  method,  and  of  study,  a 
taste  for  work,  a  correctness  of  reasoning,  much  technical  knowledge,  and  a 
sufficient  initiation  into  manual  labor,  all  which  will  profit  him  much  In  what- 
ever he  may  do. 

Mr.  Samuelson,  in  his  Letier  on  Ikhnical  EduccUion  Abroad^  while  expressing 
doubts  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Meihode  TabareaUf  remarks:  **This  school 
imparts  to  boys  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  a 
wide  range  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  arrangements  which  I  saw  for  teach- 
ing drawing  from  models,  the  laboratories,  and  the  models  in  wood  of  machinery 
produced  by  the  pupils  in  the  workshops,  were  really  admirabla," 
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Since  the  foregoing  acconnt  of  the  Lol  Martiniire  School  was  drawn  up  from 
a  pamphlet  history  of  the  same,  we  have  read  the  evidence  of  M.  Girardin,  to 
the  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  which  is  very  fiivorable  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  methods  and  results  of  this  sdiooL 

The  mi^onty  of  the  pupils  of  La  Martinidre  succeed  in  the  careers  in  life 
which  tiiey  select  There  are  in  the  town  of  Lyons  a  large  number  of  skilled 
artisans  who  have  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  school ;  the  principal  dyers  are  old 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  to  them  is  due  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  trade 
of  the  town  by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  new  and  fashionable  colors. 
The  Polytechnic  School  has  also  received  many  of  the  pupils,  and  it  is  to  their 
first  success  in  La  Martiniere  that  they  owe  the  brilliant  position  they  have  ob- 
tained, the  just  recompense  of  their  assiduity. 

The  method  of  teaching  descriptive  geometry  is  thus  described: — "Each 
pupil  is  furnished  with  a  small  tin  box  about  eight  inches  long,  four  inches 
broad,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  This  is  filled  with  yellow  wax,  so 
prepared  as  not  to  turn  too  hard.  This  represents  to  the  pupil  the  horizontal 
plane  of  projection.  The  edge  oppofite  to  him  is  the  ground  line^  and  he  can 
imagine  to  himself  the  plane  of  elevation  passing  through  this  ground  line. 
Small  strips  of  iron  wire  represent,  lines  in  space,  the  proj^ons  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  by  laying  them  on  the  box,  and  those  on  the  plane  of  elevation  by 
fixing  them  on  the  edge  which  represents  the  ground  line.  The  movement  of 
these  strips  on  the  wax  is  effected  by  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  is 
enabled  easily  to  understand  a  diagram  in  descriptive  geometry.'* 

M.  Qirardin  is  director  of  the  Central  School  at  Lyons,  which  wIm  estab- 
lished by  an  association,  to  be  a  complement  to  La  Martinidre— but  for  paying 
scholars  in  reference  to  the.  industries  of  Lyons.  Drawing,  from  models  and  in 
projections;  chemistry,  with  the  greatest  facilities  of  manipulations;  mechanics, 
from  models  and  parts  of  madiines  constructed  by  the  pupils  in  the  workshops; 
visits  once  a  week  to  certain  manufactories,  from  which  figured  sketches  must 
be  brought  back  to  the  school— are  among  the  technical  subjects  and  methods 
of  this  school  There  are  twelve  profeBflorsi  who  are  paid  aooording  to  the 
boura  devoted. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  WATCHMAKING. 
A  few  years  ago  the  watch  and  dock  trade  of  France,  which  had  been  very 
floarishing,  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  superior  article  in  taste  and  nioety  of 
mechanism  produced  in  Switzerland.  To  enable  the  workmen  in  the  large  fac- 
tories, and  the  fabricators  of  detached  pieces  working  in  their  own  houses  all 
through  certain  districts  of  France,  to  perfect  their  taste  and  skiU,  individuals, 
municipal  authorities  and  the  State  encouraged  in  the  primary  schools  instruc- 
tion in  drawing;  opened  cabinets  of  finished  watches,  movements,  and  detached 
pieces,  for  public  inspection  and  private  examination  and  study;  offered  prizes 
for  the  most  finished  as  well  as  the  cheapest  specimens  of  workmanship;  and 
instituted  special  schools  for  practical  Instruction  in  all  the  details  of  design  and 
construction  in  this  domain  of  art  The  school  at  Morteau,  in  the  department 
of  Doubs,  established  in  1 836,  and  another  at  Besan^on,  founded  a  few  years 
later,  were  both  aided  by  the  departmental  council,  and  the  latter,  by  an  annual 
grant  of  16,000  francs.  In  consequence  of  these  encouragements,  the  Besan^on 
trade  in  the  article  of  watches,  gold  and  silver,  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1846, 
the  total  make  was  under  45,000,  and  in  1865  it  was  over  300,000— <an  increase 
due  to  the  superior  article  brought  into  the  markets  of  Pari& 

8OHOOL  XT  BSSANOOH. 

The  school  at  Beflan9on  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  in- 
struction is  both  theoretical  and  practical — general  and  technicaL  The  fhll 
course  extends  through  three  yearsL  Thecandidate  must  be  fourteen  years  old, 
and  have  had  a  good  primary  school  education,  and  must  pass  an  examhiation 
as  to  his  general  intelligence  and  aptitudes. 

The  general  course  embraces  the  French  language^  ornamental  penmanship 
and  drawing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  physic&  The  special  and  tech- 
nical instruction  covers  all  the  requirements  of  manufacturers,  finishers,  and 
repairers.  The  practice  is  had  in  workshops,  where  the  successive  steps,  of 
rough-casting  pinions^  making  dials,  and  finishing  various  kinds  of  escapements, 
jeweling,  and  all  accessory  and  finishing  operations  of  putting  together,  casing, 
and  regulating,  are  systematically  taken. 

Through  this  and  other  schools,  a  class  of  accomplished  and  skilled  manu- 
fecturers  and  foremen  have  been  educated,  and  a  large  number  of  intefligent 
and  trained  workmen  have  been  scattered  all  through  the  department  of  Boubs^ 
which  enables  its  watch  manufacturers  to  compete  for  a  large  share  of  the  trade 
of  the  world. 

SCHOOL  AT  OLtTSSa 

In  1863,  another  sdiool  was  established  at  Cluses,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bonneville,  on  the  road  firom  Geneva  to  Ohamounix,  towards  which  both  the 
'department  of  Savoy  and  the  government  gives  pecuniary  aid  and  supervision. 

The  object  of  the  school  is:— 

Ist  To  train  workmen  for  the  manufacture  of  the  different  parts  of  watches. 

2d.  To  procure  the  necessary  instruction  for  those  who  are  destined  to  be 
repairers,  or  makers  of  watches. 

The  school  is  administered  by  a  director,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  council  of 
administration.  The  director  is  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ac. 
and  chosen  from  among  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  m 
the  art  of  watchmaking.    His  salary  is  fixed  by  the  lllnister. 

The  council  of  administration  consists  of  the  prefbct^  who  presides;  the 
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towf^efelf  who  acts  as  Tioe-presideiit;  the  direcUNr  of  the  school;  a  member 
ct  the  cooncil-geDeral  of  the  department,  the  major  of  Olases^  and  two  of  the 
principal  watchmakers  of  the  arrondiaaement 

The  council  reoei^es  once  a  year  from  the  director  of  the  school  a  report  of 
the  management,  and  gires  Hs  opinion  as  to  this  management ;  it  determines^ 
on  the  propoaal  of  the  director,  the  division,  the  hours,  and  the  programntea  of 
the  lessons  and  exercises ;  it  regulates  all  matters  concerning  discipline,  and 
Improvements  to  be  introduced;  and  takes  particular  care  that  the  instruction 
retain  its  practical  character. 

The  instructkm  given  in  the  school  is  gratuitous,  and  Is  both  theoretical  and 
practical. 

The  practical  instruction  comprises  all  the  methods  and  operations  suited  to 
give  to  ttie  pupils  the  manual  dexterity  necessary  for  one,  or  for  several  of  the 
special  parts  of  watchmaking. 

The  theoretkal  instruction  comprises  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  of  geometry, 
and  of  mechanks.  The  pupils  are  besides  practiced  in  making  drawings  of  the 
various  detached  parts  of  a  watch,  and  of  the  tools  used  in  watchmaking. 

The  normal  duration  of  the  instruction  is  two  years,  and  in  no  case  can  a 
pupil  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  three  years  in  the  school. 

bie  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  a  master,  intrusted  with  the  theoretical  in* 
gtmction,  and  of  heads  of  workshops,  (cheft  tPateUer.) 

These  teachers  are  all  appointed  by  the  prefect,  but  proposed  by  the  director. 
Their  salariea  are  fixed  by  tne  Minister,  who  also  regulates  the  number  of  pupils 
to  be  admitted  each  year. 

Candidates  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  produce: — 

1.  A  testimonial  of  good  conduct. 

2.  Must  prove  by  examination  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

8.  liust  produce  a  oeitiflcate  of  vaoctnatk>n. 

They  must,  on  entering  the  school,  be  provided  with  a  certain  number  of 
tools,  and  must  deposit  a  sum  of  twenty-five  francs  as  a  guarantee  for  any 
losses  or  deteriorations  caused  by  their  fault 

The  pupils  are  distributed  amonff  the  different  workshops  in  the  school,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  director.  The  proceeds  of  the  woric  done  hi 
the  workshops  belong  to  the  Stata 

The  pupils  are  all  day-scholars,  and  are  placed  by  their  parents  ui  iamilies 
domiciled  in  the  commune  of  Cluses^  and  approved  by  the  administration  of 
the  school. 

The  administration  may,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  or  for  mo- 
tives of  its  own,  undertake  to  place  the  children.  In  these  cases  the  parents 
must  pay  in  advance  every  three  months  a  sum  of  which  the  mi^-gimmn  mast 
not  exceed  six  hundred  francs  a  year. 

A  certain  number  of  places  in  the  school  are  reserved  temporarily  fbr  jour- 
neymen watchmakers  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  one 
part  or  of  several  parts  of  the  watdi  works. 

Grants  (within  the  limits  prescribed  annually  in  the  budget)  may  be  made  to 
pupils  whose  fhmilies  are  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  who  have  merited 
such  aid  by  their  industry  and  their  good  conduct  These  grants  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  expenses  of  their  board  and  lodging,  and  simihir  assistance  may 
be  afforded  to  the  journeymen  admitted  temporarily  into  the  school 

The  pupils  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  administrative  authoritieB  of 
the  school^  not  only  within  its  walla,  but  also  when  out  of  doors,  or  with  tho 
fiunilios  with  whom  they  live. 

General  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  the  presence  of 
the  director  and  of  several  membera  of  the  administration.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  examination,  places  aoooriing  to  merit  and  conduct  arc  assigned  to  the 
pupil& 

Certificates  of  study  are  given  to  pupils  of  the  second  year  who  are  judged 
worthy  of  receiving  them.  These  certificates  indicate  the  degree  of  ability 
attained  by  the  pupil  as  a  watchmaker,  with  mention  of  the  sprcial  part  of  the 
watch  to  which  he  has  particularly  devoted  himself  during  his  stay  in  the  schooL 
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LAOS  AND  BIBBON-IABiaO  80H00I& 

To  extend  and  perfect  the  elegant  and  difficult  handicraft  &brie  of  lace- 
work,  a  school  of  design,  as  well  as  a  practical  school  for  acquiring  taste  and 
dexterity  in  all  the  manipulations  of  twisting  the  thread,  pricking  the  patterns, 
and  working  from  the  designs,  exists  at  Dieppe.  Numerous  schools  exist  in 
different  towns  of  France,  (St  Etienne,  Lyons,  Aa,)  where  the  trade  in  ribbons 
is  largely  carried  on,  for  traimng  not  only  designers  of  patterns,  but  artistic 
workmen  in  the  chemistiy  of  colors  and  all  the  details  of  weaving  this  &bric 

WXATIKO  80B00L  AT  RULHOUSK. 

The  weaving  school  at  Mulhouse  was  established  in  June,  1861,  when  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England  was  concluded  which  inaugurated  a  new 
tariff  legislation  and  a  closer  competition  between  French  and  foreign  industry. 
Under  the  lead  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  members  were  impressed 
with  the  great  services  which  such  a  school  would  render  to  young  men,  who 
could  study  the  general  theory  of  weaving  and  its  yarious  applications,  the  In- 
dustrial Society  and  other  citizens  of  Mulhouse  subscribed  the  sum  of  40,000 
francs  to  inaugurate  the  enterprise  in  a  hired  hall,  and  continue  the  school  for 
at  least  three  years.  After  that  period  of  suooessful  operation,  the  school  was 
incorporated  and  became  proprietor  of  a  laige  building  constructed  especially 
for  Its  use^  and  provided  with  all  needfbl  material,  fliers,  warping-mills^  dress- 
ing machinery,  and  power-looms  with  one  to  six  shuttles,  and  a  steam-engine. 

The  school  has  two  division*— a  theoretical  and  practical.  The  pupils  of  the 
first  division  decompose  all  the  rarious  kinds  of  tissues,  whatever  the  design, 
and  arrange  them  anew  upon  the  cards.  They  are  also  taught  free-hand  draw* 
ing  and  design,  building  and  machine  drawing^  commercial  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping. The  second  diviak>n  are  tramed  in  all  the  manual  labor  of  construe* 
tion,  repairing,  acQusting,  and  keeping  in  order  the  various  machines;  tlie 
manner  of  handling  the  threads,  setting  in  motion,  and  all  the  details  of  prepa- 
ration and  operatmg,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  master^ workmen,. 
After  a  satisfiuitory  examination,  and  trial-lessons,  before  experts,  a  certificate 
of  capacity  and  skill  for  positions  of  directors,  masters  and  weavers  is  given, 
whksh  is  a  sure  passport  to  employment  at  home  and  abroad. 

OOTTOK-BPINinKO  StJHOOL. 

The  Bpinning^hool  at  Mulhouse  was  established  in  1864^  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Industrial  Society.  A  capital  of  some  30,000  francs  was  realized  by 
subscription,  payable  in  three  annual  instalments^  which  maintained  the  school 
for  three  years^  when  it  became  self-supporting.  It  aims  to  train  not  only  di- 
reoton  but  master-workmen,  who  in  addition  to  technical  knowledge,  may  have 
correct  ideas  of  industrial  economy.  The  plan  embraces  a  building  composed 
of  a  hall  for  an  industrial  museum  of  designs  and  models  of  all  machines  used 
in  spinning,  and  specimens  of  material;  three  rooms  fitted  up  with  flrom  four  to 
five  thousand  spindles  each,  for  fine,  ordhiary,  and  rough  work;  a  separate  hall 
in  which  to  set  up  new  machines  sent  by  constructors  for  trial,  and  to  g^ye  to 
a]l  its  pupils  instructioa  in  drawing  and  design,  as  well  as  In  the  pniotkial  and 
theoretical  working  of  the  cotton  mills,  indudhig  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
cotton  culture,  the  coupons  which  determine  the  price  of  this  staple^  and  a 
system  of  industrial  book-keeping. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  8T8TBM  OP  THB  CREUZOT  ESTABLISHMSNT. 

Oae  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Paris  Industrial  Kxhibition  of 
1867  was  the  display  of  the  products  of  the  vast  roedianicil  worksliops  of 
Messrs.  Schneider  ft  Co.,  at  Creuzot,  situated  in  the  Blanzj  coal  basin,  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  ChaloDs-8ur*Saone.  The  existence  of  this  coal  field,  and 
of  a  deposit  of  oolitic  ironstone  extending  over  a  vast  district,  led  to  the' orig- 
inal establishment  of  Creuzot  The  works  were  founded  in  1781,  and  dragged 
on  a  precarious  existence  until  they  were  purchased  by  Henry  Schneider  in 
1836,  after  having  been  abandoned  for  several  years.  When  they  passed  into 
his  hands,  60,000  tons  of  coal  were  raised  and  4,000  tons  of  iron  produced 
annually.  The  wonder  Ail  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  tins  district,  not 
only  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines,  but  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
economical  character  of  the  population,  is  thus  'described  by  B.  Samuelson, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  In  his  "  Letter  on  Technical  Edxtcation^^^  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  works  now  cover  300  acres;  the  workshops  and  forces  50  acres;  and 
the  mines  yield  annually  250,000  tons  of  coal  and  300,000  or  iron  ore;  300,000 
tons  of  coal  and  about  120,000  tons  of  ore  are  purchased.  The  iron- works  pro- 
duce more  than  100,000  tons  of  iron,  besides  machinery,  locomotive  and  marine, 
iron  bridges  and  viaducts,  and  even  iron  gunboats  and  river  steamers,  of  an 
average  yearly  value  of  £600,000.  The  pay-sheets  return  9,950  work-people, 
and  wages  amounting  to  £370,000  per  annum;  and  the  steam-engines  are 
equal  to  a  duty  of  nearly  10,000  horse-power.  These  marvelous  works  liave 
therefore  been  virtually  created  in  thirty  years,  and  in  fact,  the  well-built,  well- 
pave  i  town  of  Creuzot,  with  its  churches,  its  schools,  its  markets,  its  gas  and 
water- works,  and  its  handsome  public  walks,  inhabited  by  nearly  24,000  well- 
fed  and  decently-clad  people,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wretched  pit  village  of 
2,700  inhabitants  in  1836.  There  is  no  overcrowding,  the  space  in  the  dwell'ng 
houses  averaging  1,100  cubic  feet  per  head  of  the  population.  Notwithstanding 
his  public  duties,  Monsieur  Schneider  retains  the  chief  direction  of  the  works. 
During  the  session  of  the  Chamber,  the  immediate  management  on  the  spot  is 
in  the  hands  of  his  son,  but  in  the  recess  he  resides  at  Creuzot.  After  having 
conducted  me  for  several  hours  through  these  vast  works.  Monsieur  Schneider 
returned  to  his  office  to  complete  and  dispatch  his  correspondence,  and  debate 
the  most  minute  economical  points,  items  of  cost,  and  rates  of  carriage  with  the 
heads  of  departments,  shewing  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  industriel  jusqu'au 
bout  des  ongles."        ♦        •        ♦        ♦ 

To  describe  the  works  in  detail  would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
report.  I  saw  no  new  mechanical  contrivances ;  the  best  English  designs  were 
followed ;  but  no  appliances  for  producing  perfect  work,  or  for  economizing  the 
cost  of  production,  have  been  omitted ;  ond  the  new  forge,  contained  under  a 
single  roof,  1,300  feet  in  length  and  310  feet  in  breadth,  is  probably  unequaled 
in  the  world.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  perwtmel  of  every  rank  in  this 
great  establishment  was  bom  and  has  been  trained  on  the  spot,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  thus  forming  highly-skilled  workmen,  competent  engineers,  and  ac- 
countants, is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  system  of  education,  dating  as  far  back 
as  1841,  which,  thougii  it  is  modestly  styled  elementary,  is  far  more  advanced 
and  "special "  tlian  the  term  implies.  The  course,  not  necessarily  followed  by 
all,  but  open  to  all  of  sufficient  capacity,  extends  over  nme  years,  ^and  includes 
advanced  instruction  in  French  literature,  history,  geograpliy,  natural  philos- 
ophy, the  chemistry  of  metals,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing,  and  modeling.  The  more  promising  boys  are  sent  to  the  secondary 
and  higher  technical  schools,  and  many  a  Creuzot  laborer's  son  may  be  found, 
who,  having  passed  through  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Aix,  has  returned 
to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  the  technical  management  The  otiier  boys  are 
drafted  from  the  school  into  tiie  works^  and  placed  there  strictly  according 
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to  the  capacity  which  they  haye  shown  at  school ;  some  as  simple  workmen, 
others  as  accountants  or  as  draughtsmen.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  no 
Oreozot  boy  is  admitted  into  the  worlcs  who  can  not  read  and  write,  and  none 
who  has  been  turned  out  of  the  school  for  misbehavior.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
boys,  as  they  grow  up,  unlearn  much  of  what  they  have  acquired ;  it  is  not  in 
one  generation  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  favor  of  education  can  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  truit^  but  a  proof  that  they  are  not  illusory  as  to  the  mass  may 
be  fiMind  in  the  fiict  that  whereas  amongst  those  employed  at  Creuzot,  but  com- 
ing from  the  villages  or  from  a  distance,  31  per  cent  of  the  conscripts,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  six  years,  were  illiterate,  only  9  per  cent  of  those  born  or 
brought  up  in  the  town  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  There  are  adult 
classes,  less  as  a  corrective  of  deficient  elementary  instruction  than  as  a  help  to 
those  who  wish  to  carry  their  studies  beyond  that  of  the  school.  They  are  held 
on  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  include,  at  the  outset,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  history,  linear 
and  free-himd  drawing,  and  music.  But  of  late  years,  six  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  have  been  appointed  to 
teach  special  classes,  bearing  directly  on  the  occupations  of  the  wortcmen,  and 
including,  as  one  of  the  most  important,  a  complete  course  of  machine-drawing. 
Though  the  proportion  of  adult  pupils  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  small,  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  workmen,  the  result  is  that  Monsieur  Schneider,  in 
walking  through  the  sheds,  where  several  pairs  of  marine  engines  were  being 
erected,  was  able  to  inform  me  that  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  the  mechanics 
employed  in  that  department  who  could  not  make  an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  What  this  signifies  and  is  worth,  a  medianio 
alone  can  fully  appreciate.  Of  the  268  superior  engineers,  managers,  book- 
keepers, Ac,  127,  or  nearly  one-hal(  were  educated  at  Creusot :  6  were  pupils  of 
the  Ecole  Gentrale ;  6  of  the  Imperial  Mining  School ;  20  of  the  three  Ecoles 
des  Arts  et  Metiers;  2  of  the  Ecole  la  Martiniere  at  Lyons;  104  of  various 
schools.  Most  of  the  latter,  however,  were  of  middle  age,  and  entered  Creuzot 
when  its  present  qrstem  was  in  process  of  creation.  The  schools,  which  were 
opened  in  1841  with  91  children,  contained  4,065  in  1866,  of  whom  2,219  were 
boys;  the  entire  number  of  children  in  Creuzot  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16 
being  4,638  at  the  same  period.  There  are  11  schoolmasters,  under  a  chief 
director,  in  the  boys*  schools;  and  the  girls  are  taught  by  11  **sQeurs."  The 
school-fees  are  7d.  per  month  for  the  children  of  persons  employed  in  the  works, 
and  14d.  for  those  of  strangers.  Wages,  Uiough  tliey  have  increased  one-half 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  still  low  compared  with  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  They  amount,  on  the  average  of  the  entire  establishment,  to  2s. 
lOd.  per  day,  including  the  unskilled  laborers  and  boy&  The  average  wages  of 
those  employed  at  the  mines  and  coal-pits  are  2s.  8d. ;  at  the  forges^  3& ;  at  the 
blast-furnaces,  2s.  ^d. ;  and  in  the  workshops,  2s.  9d. ;  but  the  more  highly- 
skilled  mechanics  will  earn  as  much  as  6s.  6d.,  and  the  puddlers  from  6s.  to  98. 
6d.  per  day.  The  lowest  wages  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  pay-sheet  ex- 
hibited at  the  forge  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  5s.  6d.,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  whilst  in  neariy  eveiy  department  the  working  staff  is  recruited 
among  the  children  of  the  work-people,  they  are  averse  to  the  rude  task  of  the 
puddling  furnaces,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  high  pay;  so  that  in  this  branch 
tlie  labor  is  imported  generally  from  the  surroanding  villages,  boys  being  taken 
into  the  forge  at  the  ages  of  16  and  17,  when  their  frames  are  approaching  ma- 
turity. But  the  tendency  of  modem  improvements  is  to  substitute  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes  for  such  work  as  that  of  puddling ;  and  it  will  probably 
not  be  long  before  it  is  superseded.  Meanwhile  the  emplojrment  of  children  of 
tender  years  during  the  night  ie  almost  entir^y  dispensed  with.  Oirls  under 
17  are  never  admitted;  women  do  not  work  below  the  surface  as  they  do  in 
Belgium ;  and  the  few  females  in  the  works,  only  4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are 
employed  in  the  light  day-work  of  dressing  ores  and  similar  occupations.  Boys 
scarcely  ever  enter  the  works  before  14.  Every  person  is  paid  immediately  by 
the  proprietors,  and  nearly  all  by  the  piece  or  the  ton.  The  ruinous  system  of 
contracts  with  middlemen,  pursued  in  our  iron-works,  is  unknown.  There  are 
no  "butties,"  no  forge  cor.tractors  earning  their  £2  per  day,  no  " nnderhands ** 
paid  bypuddlera;  the  humble  laborer  comes  into  personal  contact  with  the 
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numagen,  and  his  woik  is  appraised  by  nwB  of  education  and  paid  tor  aoooid- 

ing  to  its  relativo  yalae.    Tables  showing  the  actual  daily  earnings  of  every 

I  man  are  suspended  in  the  WDricsbops  of  the  several  departmentBt  so  as  to  li 

open  to  the  inspection,  and  to  stimolato  the  enralation  of  aU. 

In  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  population,  I  will  simply  state  that 
during  fifteen  yeara,  the  entire  number  of  serious  fdonies  in  the  town  of  Oeuaot 
was  23 ;  bat  of  these,  only  9  would  have  been  felonies  aoo<mUiuf  to  our  law. 
The  number  of  misdemeanon  was  about  40  annually;  but  many  of  theae  woidd 
not  haye  constituted  breaches  of  the  law  with  us ;  amongst  others  I  may  men* 
tk>n  simple  bankruptcy,  maiming  to  escape  military  service^  and  abusiye  lan> 
gnage.  I  was  told  that  three  policemen  form  the  entire  preventire  finrea. 
Drunkenness  is  rare.  I  certainly  did  not  observe  a  single  case  during  my  visit. 
Tliat  the  people  are  firngal  appean  from  the  amount  of  their  savings :  £97,500 
deposited  by  540  persons  employed  in  the  works;  £213,000  the  value  of  free- 
hold property  at  Crauzot  belonghig  to  those  so  employed:  £130,000  of  Hm 
same  belonging  to  those  formerly  emptoyed ;  £9^000  belongmg  to  strangers. 

i 

0OHOOL  rOB  nOTTBD  BTUm  AT  BOUBW. 

The  Art  School  of  Bouen  was  instituted  in  1U2,  to  aid  in  perfecting  a  local 
industry,  and  has  sinoe  been  continued  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  staple  mas- 
ufiietureB  of  the  town,  IndienneHe,  or  printed  stniT,  such  as  chints. 

It  has  a  two-fold  character:  the  classes  for  general  art  instruction,  as  the  ele- 
mentary, the  antique,  the  living  model  class,  and  the  class  for  l^lndiennej  are 
held  in  the  afternoon  between  12  and  6 ;  and  the  practical  rlammn  for  workmen, 
in  geometry,  machineiy,  and  oonstmction,  between  8  and  10  in  the  evening. 

BOHOOL  FOB  THB  0aK  MAHUFACTUBB  AT  LTONS. 

The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Lyons  was  established  with  a  view  to  ad* 
vanoe  the  silk  manu&ctare,  by  training  designers  and  artists  in  flower  painting 
and  grouping,  and  in  color  ornamentation  generally.  Tliis  object  is  not  lost 
sight  of;  although  this  has  ceased  to  be  a  leading  ol^ect  of  the  Academy. 

WBAVnrC^  80HOO&  AT  IfXTIiHOUBB. 

The  weaving  school  at  Mulhouse  teaches  the  general  theory  of  weaving,  and 
its  application  to  all  the  various  branches  of  the  art  It  is  under  the  patronage 
of  a  local  society  of  industry,  and  is  governed  by  a  managing  committee. 

It  is  open  eight  hoara  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays.  There  is  also  a  special  course  of  two  hours  every  day  for  journey- 
men. The  course  is  theoretical  and  practical ;  the  theoretical  part  indudieg  the 
study  and  the  analysis  of  the  structures  of  fiibrios,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  district,  drawing  patterns  and  plans  of  machines,  estimating 
the  cost  of  material  and  finished  goods,  bookkeeping,  ibc.  The  practical  pari 
consists  of  the  mounting,  arranging,  adjusting,  repairing  and  keeping  the 
machines  in  good  order,  including  the  steam  apparatus,  besides  going  through 
all  the  processes,  indading  preparatoiy  operationa  All  the  instruction  is  given 
to  each  pupU  separately,  and  in  the  practical  part  by  skilled  workmen. 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  ck)se  of  the  course,  and  certificates  are  given 
to  those  who  have  deserved  them  by  indushy  and  good  conduct 

The  fees  are  three  hundred  fl-ancs  each  for  the  practical  and  theoretical 
oourses,  and  twenty-five  firancs  monthly  for  the  special  course. 

The  school  is  fitted  up  as  a  manufectoiy,  provided  with  steam-power^  repair 
shops,  and  all  varieties  of  machines  and  models,  and  provision  is  made  for 
trying  experiments  with  new  machines  or  new  processea 
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INTRODUCnOK. 

Thb  Imperial  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France  originated  in 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  was  founded  by 
royal  decree,  January  20,  1648,  on  the  application  of  LeBrun, 
Sanagin,  Comeille  and  others,  and  incorporated  by  letters-patent  in 
1655,  und  endowed  with  an  annual  grant  of  four  thousand  litres  in 
1663,  through  the  influence  of  Colbert  The  corporation  originally 
consisted  of  a  protector,  (the  first  was  Cardinal  Mazarin,)a  director, 
a  chancellor,  four  rectors,  four  assistant  rectors,  a  treasurer,  four 
professors,  (one  of  whom  was  professor  of  anatomy,  and  another  of 
geometry,)  a  bistoriographet,  secretary,  and  two  ushers. 

Every  day  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  the  painters  held  a 
public  assembly,  to  which  young  artists  under  certain  regulations 
resorted  to  design  and  paint,  and  the  sculptors  to  model.  There 
were  twelve  professors  who  had  each  charge  of  the  school  for  a 
month.  The  professor  on  duty  set  the  copy,  subject,  or  model  for 
the  month.  In  one  week  two  models  in  the  sculpture  hall  were 
set,  which  was  called  setting  the  group.  And  the  paintingrg  and 
models  made  after  the  professor's  copies,  model,  or  group,  were 
called  academic  figures,  or  productions.  Two  prizes  for  drawing 
were  distributed  every  quarter  among  the  students,  and  four  others, 
two  for  painting  and  two  for  sculpture,  were  competed  for  once  a 
year. 

To  encourage  and  form  artists  still  further,  Louis  XIY,  in  1670, 
established  at  Rome  a  school  or  academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, wherein  those  who  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris,  were 
entitled  to  a  subsidy  from  the  King  to  maintain  them  at  Rome  for 
three  years,  in  a  building  provided  expressly  for  their  accommoda- 
tion by  the  academy. 

In  1671,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architects  was  instituted  by  the 
same  great  minister,  (who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Academic  du 
ImeripUom  et  BeUes-LetireSj  in  1663,  and  of  the  AcadenUe  det 
Sciences  in  1666,  which  received  the  royal  ratification  in  1669.)  In 
these  academies,  variously  modified  and  even  suspended  and 
abolished,  we  find  the  origin  and  even  prototypes  of  the  existing 
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state  schools  of  the  fine  arts  in  France,  which  are  now  under  the 
administration  of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  the 
fine  Arts. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  by  the  government  for 
the  art  schools  in  the  department  of  the  Minister,  in  1867 : 

For  the  French  Imperial  Academy  at  Borne,  stafl^  apparatus)  and  repair  of 
buildings,  167,000  francs. 

For  the  Imperial  and  Spedal  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  for  the  same  expenses, 
220^000  francs. 

£V>r  the  Imperial  Special  School  of  Bcawing  and  Haihematlcs,  for  the  sdme 
expenses,  68,000  francs. 

For  the  Imperial  Special  School  of  Drawing  for  young  women,  for  the  same 
expenses,  14,000  francs. 

For  the  Imperial  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lyons,  staff  and  apparatus,  47,000 
francs. 

For  the  Imperial  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  DQon,  for  the  same  expenses, 
15,000  francs. 

The  Badget  for  the  year  1.870  contains  the  following,  among 

other  items,  in  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  the  above  special 

schools  of  the  fine  arts. 

For  the  decoration  of  public  monuments,  620,000  franco 
For  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  casts,  14,000  francs. 
For  the  annuid  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  24,400  francs. 
For  the  preservation  of  ancient  historic  monuments,  880,000  francs. 
For  the  works  of  art,  and  art  ornamentation  of  public  buildings,  1,082,640 
fixuics. 

fiCHOOLS  OF  THE  FINE  ABTEL 

The -Imperial  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris  was  oi^nized  daring 
the  period  of  the  Republic  (Jan.  28,  1808,)  and  received  its  present 
coDstitntion  by  an  Imperial  decree,  bearing  date  Nov.  13,  1863. 

It  is  open  to  French  citizens  only,  the  requisites  being  to 
make  their  desires  known,  and  to  prove  their  French  citizenship ; 
they  are  not  to  be  under  fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  the  course  of  study  on  receiving 
special  permission  from  the  Minister,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  grand  prize  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Tlie  school  provides  for  the  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  engraving  oh  coppeivplate,  medals  and  precious  stones, 
three  ateliers  being  occupied  by  each  of  the  first  three  classes  of 
students,  and  two  by  the  engravers,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  the 
engravers  upon  copper-plate,  a  provision  indicating  partly  the 
relative  number  of  students  in  each  brtinch,  and  partly  the  de- 
gree of  importance  attached  to  instruction  therein.  These  ateliers 
are  under  the  charge  of  artists  having  the  title  of  Zes  pn^eiieurs 
chefs  d* atelier. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  the  ateliers,  the  following  courses  of 
theoretical  study  are  prescribed  under  other  professors,  viz : 
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1.  HistoTy  of  art  and  Aesthetics. 

2.  Anatomy. 

3.  Perspective. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Descriptive  geometiy. 

6.  Qeology,  physics  and  elementary  chemistiy. 

7.  Strength  and  cost  of  materials,  superintendence  and  accounts.  Admin- 
istration et  compalibUUS^  construction  et  application  eur  lea  chanliers, 

8.  History  and  archsBology. 

These  courses  are  obligatory,  bat  not  equally  so  upon  all. 

All  must  pursue  the  courses  upon  history,  sesthetics  and  arch»- 
ology.  The  students  of  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving  are  in- 
quired to  study  in  addition,  anatomy  and  perspective.  The  students 
of  architecture  can  omit  the  course  upon  anatomy. 

Besides  the  professors  already  mentioned,  extraordinary  instruc- 
tion upon  subjects  connected  with  art  is  occasionally  given  by  persons 
not  connected  with  the  school,  on  receiving  permission. 

Connected  with  the  government  of  the  institution  are  a  secretary, 
an  agent  comptahlej  a  conservator  of  models  and  works  of  art,  and 
a  librarian,  all  nominated  by  the  Minister  and  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  a  director,  appointed  by  imperial  decree  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  director  alone  has  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  all  regulations,  corresponds  with  the  administration  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  and  controls  the  funds. 

Besides  these  officers  there  is  a  superior  council  {conseil  supMeur 
cTerueipnement,)  of  which  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  ate- 
liers can  not  form  a  part.  It  is  composed  of  the  superintendent  of 
fine  arts,  who  is  its  president ;  the  director  of  the  administration  of 
fine  arts,  the  vice-president,  and  certain  professionals  appointed  by 
the  Minister,  namely,  .two  painters,  two  sculptors,  two  architects,  an 
engraver,  and  five  other  members.  It  performs  its  functions  gratu- 
itously, and  one-third  of  its  meihbers  retire  every  year,  although 
the  retiring  members  can  be  immediately  reappointed. 

The  director  receives  8,000  francs  yearly.  The  professors  receive 
a  salary  of  2,400  francs,  in  addition  to  -^hich  the  professors  placed 
over  the  ateliers  are  provided  with  studios  at  the  public  expense. 

French  Academy  at  Rome, 
The  great  feature  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts  is  the  opportunity  of  a  residence  at  Rome,  {grand  prix  de 
Borne,)  which  is  open  to  competition  not  only  to  members  of  the 
school,  but  to  all  French  citizens  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  Members  of  the  school  can  also  compete  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  study  for  any  specified  time,  so  that  no  obstacle 
is  put  in  the  path  of  the  more  eneigetic  and  those  inclined  to  make 
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rapid  progress.  Three  examinatioiis  are  held  in  the  school  annn- 
ally,  for  paintiDg,  sculpture  and  architecture,  every  two  years  for 
the  engravers  upon  copper-plate,  and  every  three  years  for  the 
others.  After  two  examinations,  the  best  ten  in  each  class  are  se- 
lected for  a  final  examination  for  the  great  award,  the  successful 
aspirant  to  which  is  sent  to  Rome,  {grand  prix  de  Barney)  the  mode 
and  programme  of  all  the  examinations  being  drawn  up  by  the  su- 
perior council.  This  council  selects  also  a  list  of  names  of  judges 
for  each  class,  which  list  is  presented  to  the  Minister,  who  chooses 
from  it  the  five  juries  of  award,  consisting  of  nine  members  for 
each  of  the  three  classes,  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and 
five  members  for  each  of  the  other  two  classes,  the  engravers  of 
medals  and  precious  stones  forming  one  class.  Each  jury  passes 
judgment  upon  one  class  only,  the  results  of  both  the  preliminary 
and  the  final  examinations  being  laid  before  it.  Hence  the  result 
can  not  fail  to  be  more  fair  than  if  the  decision  depended  upon  one 
examination  alone. 

The  successful  aspirants,  one  in  each  class,  are  now  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  remain  two  years,  after  which  they  can 
travel  two  years  longer,  following  their  own  tastes,  but  must  previ- 
ously notify  the  administration  of  their  intentions.  During  these 
years  they  receive  a  regular  annuity  from  the  government.  An 
exception  is  made  however  for  the  fifth  class,  the  engravers  of  med- 
als and  precious  stones,  who  receive  this  annuity  only  three  years, 
and  must  remain  at  Rome  *for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the 
others. 

During  the  stay  of  the  students  at  the  school  a  regular  report  of 
their  progress  is  made  every  three  months  by  the  professors  placed 
over  the  ateliers,  to  the  director,  who  transmits  these  reports  to 
the  superior  council.  If  any  of  the  students  appear  to  possess 
unusual  talents,  they  are  recommended  by  the  council  to  the  Minis- 
ter as  deserving  particular  encouragement. 

A  report  of  the  progress  and  occupations  of  the  prizemen  is 
made  to  the  Minister  every  six  months  by  the  director  of  the  im- 
perial academy  at  Rome. 

IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  dF  FINE  ARTS  AT  LYONS. 

The  Art  School  at  Lyons  was  instituted  with  especial  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  particularly  for  those  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  dei«igning  for  the  silk-looms  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  director  appoint- 
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ed  bj  imperial  decree,)  whose  office  is  properly  only  executive. 
His  duty  is  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  professors  and  the 
scholars,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  archives,  models  and  other 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  institution.  He  is  ordered  to  allow  no 
change  in  the  prescribed  mode  of  instruction,  this  being  carried  so 
&r  that  he  must  prevent  the  use  of  any  models  except  those  furnish- 
ed and  recognized  by  the  school.  All  infractions  of  these  rules 
must  be  by  him  reported  to  the  prefect  of  the  Rhone,  he  himself 
having  no  power  of  punishment  over  the  pupils,  beyond  fifteen 
days'  suspension.  Under  his  orders  are  the  secretary,  the  monitor, 
whose  care  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  pupils  are  present  and  orderly, 
and  the  janitors  and  porters.  The  professors  are  not  subject  to  his 
orders,  although  they  are  to  look  to  him  to  supply  their  places  in 
case  of  their  absence. 

The  director  and  professors  form  a  council  of  administration, 
presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  his  substitute,  holding  its  meetings 
once  a  month.  The  secretary  is  present,  but  simply  as  a  clerk. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  council  is  to  decide  upon  the 
degree  of  advancement  arrived  at  by  the  students,  in  order  to 
classify  them  properly.  But  their  decisions  are  not  valid  without 
the  signature  of  the  prefect  himself. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  following : 

Class  1.  Elementaiy  drawing  and  drawing  from  the  antique. 

"  2.  Drawing  from  the  living  model 

"  3.  Painting  from  the  living  model 

"  4.  Sculpture  and  ornament. 

"  5.  Architecture  and  ornament 

"  6.  Engraving  upon  copper-plate,  wood,  and  stone. 

"  7.  Drawing  and  painting  in  water-colors  from  floweiB. 

*'  8.  Composition  applicable  to  manufactures. 

"  9.  Course  of  perspective. 

The  third  class,  and  the  painting  of  flowers  in  oil,  are  optional. 
But  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  being  useful  in  both  art  and 
manufactures,  is  required  of  all  The  painting  of  flowers  in  water- 
colors  is  especially  directed  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  drawing  patterns  for  the  manufactories. 

To  become  a  pupil  of  the  school,  the  applicant  must  be  of 
French  birth,  must  have  completed  his  twelfth  year,  and  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  besides  having  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  also  required  that  he  have  been  vaccinated,  unless 
he  has  had  the  small-pox.  If  his  parents  are  not  residents  of 
Lyons,  ho  must  find  some  citizen  to  be  responsible  for  him. 

No  foreigner  or  child  of  foreigners  can  be  admitted,  except  by 
written  permission  from  the  prefect,  and  until  recently  such  were 
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Dot  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prizes.  If  there  are  more  applicants 
than  can  be  admitted,  those  are  preferred  who  intend  to  become 
draughtsmen  in  the  silk  manufactories  of  the  city.  If  the  appli- 
cant is  somewhat  advanced,  he  is  permitted  to  enter  an  advanced 
class,  but  must  first  execute  one  or  more  designs  under  the  eye  of 
the  professor  of  the  class  into  which  he  desires  to  enter.  These 
drawings  are  presented  to  the  council,  which  decides  upon  his  peti* 
tion.  Before  this  council  are  brought  such  designs  executed  by  the 
newly-admitted  members  as  the  professor  of  the  elementary  class 
selects  for  that  purpose,  and  the  council  decides  whether  those  who 
have  drawn  them  shall  be  admitted  into  the  school ;  a  regulation 
designed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  all  not  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient talent  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

The  academical  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  November  and  continues 
to  the  15th  of  August,  being  closed  upon  Saturdays  and  certain 
other  holidays.  The  school  opens  at  9  and  closes  at  2  until  the 
1st  of  March,  when  it  opens  and  closes  an  hour  earlier.  Students 
fifteen  minutes  late  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  are  considered 
absent,  as  are  also  those  who  leave  before  the  school  closes,  and 
two  absences  in  the  same  week  are  punished  with  suspension,  unless 
sufficient  excuse  is  given. 

Fifteen  days  of  unnecessary  absence  may  be  punished  by  expul- 
sion. The  hours  of  work  are  to  be  passed  in  silence,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  visit  a  student  while  in  the  school,  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  director. 

There  is  an  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  for  which  every  pupil 
is  obliged  to  contest,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  school,  unless 
excused  by  the  director.  The  programmes  and  modes  of  examina- 
tion are  drawn  up  by  the  professors  of  each  class  and  presented  to 
the  council,  being  subject  to  modification  by  them,  after  which  the 
prefect  approves  of  them  and  they  are  posted  up  in  the  school. 
The  work  upon  the  subjects  proposed  is  now  performed  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours  upon  paper  furnished  and  signed  by  the  profess- 
ors and  director,  and  no  models  or  sketches  relating  to  the  work  in 
hand  can  be  brought  into  the  room.  Those  studying  architecture 
arc  however  allowed  to  work  from  five  in  the  morning  until  night 
on  the  day  when  their  work  is  to  be  finished. 

Work  on  these  is  to  be  finished  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  and 
the  sketches  are  to  be  signed  on  the  back,  the  signature  being  well 
covered  so  that  the  name  can  not  be  read  without  tearing  the  paper 
over  them. 

A  jury  of  three  members  for  each  class  decides  upon  the  merits 
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of  these  sketches  and  sends  in  a  sealed  report  to  the  director^  only 
to  be  opened  on  the  day  when  the  prizes  are  distributed. 

A  singular  provision  of  the  law  forbids  the  iusertioti  in  thi^ 
report  of  any  theoretical  observations  npon  the  methods  of  teach' 
ing,  the  progress  of  the  stndents^  or  the  fitness  of  the  |>ro&ssoTB« 
After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  the  successful  sketches  aracx:- 
hibited  to  the  public  for  two  days,  and  then  hung  up  for  a  year  in 
the  school  rooms  and  pass  into  the  archives  of  the  institution. 

We  will  now  enter  into  a  few  detaus  upon  part  of  the  programme 
of  studies  already  given. 

Five  ev^ings  in  the  week,  from  November  1st  to  April  1st,  for 
two  hours,  between  six  and  eighty  all  the  students  are  required  to 
draw  from  the  nude  model,  a  privilege  to  which  the  director  can 
also  admit  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  school. 

The  pose  is  given  to  the  moddi  by  certain  professors,  each  of 
whom  decides  the  position  for  a  month,  when  he  is  succeeded  by 
another. 

As  there  is  much  choice  in  the  places  of  drawing  from  the  model, 
the  best  places  are  given  to  those  students  who  have  taken  gold 
medflds  in  the  school  The  others  are  assigned  by  order  of  merit 
in  an  examination  held  for  the  espeoial  purpose,  in  which  all  con- 
tend, except:  the  elementary  class. 

Absence  from  this  session  is  punished  with  the  same  penalties  as 
absence  from  the  morning  session. 

Perspective  is  taught  by  a  weekly  lecture  of  an  hour's  duration, 
from  eight  to  nine  in  the  momiug,  and  by  practical  exercises  from 
eleven  to  one,  of  the  same  day. 

The  Qourse  is  obligatory  upon  all  the  students  of  the  elementary 
class,  no  one  being  allowed  to  enter  a  higher  class  without  a  certifir 
cate  from  the  professor  of  perspective.  Exceptions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  council,  but  even  in  this  case  the  student  is  obliged  to 
take  this  course  with  the  lowest  class. 

There  is  an  annual  prize,  for  which  are  entered  the  portfolio  of 
exercises  on  perspective  made  during  the  year,  and  a  design  upon  s 
given  subject,  made  in  two  days  under  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Descriptive  geometry  and  atereotomy  are  taught  in  weekly  les- 
sons, bet  ween,  half-past  six  and  half-past  nine  m  the  evening,  and 
are  obligatory  upon  all  the  students  of  architecture.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  portfolios  and  a  plaster  model  of  a  given  section  of 
stone  are  entered  for  a  prize.  Absence  from  this  course  and  that 
on  perspective  is  punished  as  in  previous  cases. 
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not  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prizes.  If  there  are  more  applicants 
than  can  be  admitted,  those  are  preferred  who  intend  to  become 
draughtsmen  in  the  silk  mannfactories  of  the  city.  If  the  appli- 
cant is  somewhat  advanced,  he  is  permitted  to  enter  an  advanced 
class,  bat  must  first  exectite  one  or  more  designs  under  the  eye  of 
the  professor  of  the  class  into  which  he  desires  to  enter.  These 
drawings  are  presented  to  the  council,  which  decides  upon  his  peti- 
tion. Before  this  council  are  brought  such  designs  executed  by  the 
newly-admitted  members  as  the  professor  of  the  elementary  class 
selects  for  that  purpose,  and  the  council  decides  whether  those  who 
have  drawn  them  shall  be  admitted  into  the  school;  a  regulation 
designed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  all  not  endowed  with  sufS- 
cient  talent  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

The  academical  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  November  and  continues 
to  the  15th  of  August,  being  closed  upon  Saturdays  and  certain 
other  holidays.  The  school  opens  at  9  and  closes  at  2  until  the 
1st  of  March,  when  it  opens  and  closes  an  hour  earlier.  Students 
fifteen  minutes  late  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  are  considered 
absent,  as  are  also  those  who  leave  before  the  school  closes,  and 
two  absences  in  the  same  week  are  punished  with  suspension,  unless 
sufficient  excuse  is  given. 

Fifteen  dajs  of  unnecessary  absence  may  be  punished  by  expul- 
sion. The  hours  of  work  are  to  be  passed  in  silence,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  visit  a  student  while  in  the  school,  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  director. 

There  is  an  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  for  which  every  pupil 
is  obliged  to  contest,  on  pain  of  expulsion  ftrom  the  school,  unless 
excused  by  the  director.  The  programmes  and  modes  of  examina- 
tion are  drawn  up  by  the  professors  of  each  class  and  presented  to 
the  council,  being  subject  to  modification  by  them,  after  which  the 
prefect  approves  of  them  and  they  are  posted  up  in  the  school. 
The  work  upon  the  subjects  proposed  is  now  performed  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours  npon  paper  furnished  and  signed  by  the  profess- 
ors and  director,  and  no  models  or  sketches  relating  to  the  work  in 
hand  can  be  brought  into  the  room.  Those  studying  architecture 
are  however  allowed  to  work  from  five  in  the  morning  until  night 
on  the  day  when  their  work  is  to  be  finished. 

Work  on  these  is  to  be  finished  on  the  hist  day  of  the  term,  and 
the  sketches  are  to  be  signed  on  the  back,  the  signature  being  well 
covered  so  that  the  name  can  not  be  read  without  tearing  the  paper 
over  them, 

A  jury  of  three  members  for  each  class  decides  upon  the  merits 
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of  these  sketches  and  sends  in  a  sealed  report  to  the  director^  only 
to  be  opened  on  the  day  when  the  prizes  are  distributed. 

A  singular  provision  of  the  law  forbids  the  insertion  in  thi^ 
report  of  any  theoretical  observatlonB  upon  the  methods  of  teach' 
ing,  the  progress  of  the  stndents^  or  the  fitness  of  the  |>ro&ssoTB« 
After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  the  successful  sketches  ara  ex- 
hibited  to  the  public  for  two  days,  and  then  hung  up  for  a  year  in 
the  school  roonos  and  pass  into  the  archives  of  the  institution. 

We  will  now  enter  into  a  few  details  upon  part  of  the  progranune 
of  stadies  already  given. 

Five  evenings  in  the  week,  from  November  1st  to  April  1st,  for 
two  hours,  between  six  and  eighty  all  the  students  are  required  to 
draw  from  the  nude  model,  a  privilege  to  which  the  director  can 
also  admit  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  school 

The  ffo^  is  given  to  the  mod^  by  certain  professors,  each  of 
whom  decides  the  position  for  a  month,  when  he  is  succeeded  by 
another. 

As  there  is  much  choice  in  the  places  of  drawing  from  the  model, 
the  best  places  are  given  to  those  students  who  have  taken  gold 
medals  in  the  school  The  others  are  assigned  by  order  of  merit 
in  an  examination  held  for  the  especial  purpose,  in  which  ajl  con- 
tend, except:  the  elementary  class. 

Absence  from  this  session  is  punished  with  the  same  penalties  as 
absence  from  the  morning  session. 

Perspective  is  taught  by  a  weekly  lecture  of  an  hour's  duration, 
from  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning,  and  by  practical  exercises  from 
eleven  to  one,  of  the  same  day. 

The  Qourse  is  obligatory  upon  all  the  students  of  the  element^uy 
class,  no  one  being  allowed  to  enter  a  higher  class  without  a  certifi-: 
cate  from  the  professor  of  perspective.  Exceptions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  council,  but  even  in  this  case  the  student  is  obliged  to 
take  this  course  with  the  lowest  class. 

There  is  an  annual  prize,  for  which  are  entered  the  portfolio  of 
exercises  on  perspective  made  during  the  year,  and  a  design  upon  s 
given  subject^  made  in  two  days  under  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy  are  taught  in  weekly  les- 
sons, between  half-past  six  and  half-past  nine  m  the  evening,  and 
are  obligatory  upon  all  the  students  of  architecture.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  portfolios  and  a  piaster  model  of  a  given  section  of 
stone  are  entered  for  a  prize.  Absence  from  this  course  and  that 
on  perspective  is  punished  as  in  previous  cases. 
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Practical  geometry,  is  also  taught  in  weekly  lessons,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  the 
field  in  surveying  and  in  making  plans. 

Prizes  are  ^ven  for  the  best  books  of  exercises,  and  after  an  oral 
examination  all  prizes  of  the  school  are  delivered  at  the  same  time. 

Besides  these  courses  there  is  given  in  the  amphitheatre  an  an- 
nual course  of  lectures  upon  comparative  anatomy,  as  applied  to  the 
fine  arts.  These  lectures,  which  are  open  to  the  public,  are  given 
twice  in  the  week,  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  They 
include  a  demonstration  of  the  most  remarkable  anatomical  ar- 
rangements of  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  with  special  reference  to 
motion  and  to  the  anatomy  of  expression,  and  are  illustrated  by  the 
study  of  living  models.  The  physiological  phenomena  involved  are 
explained.  This  course  is  concluded  by  a  profound  comparison,  in 
regard  to  form  and  expression,  of  the  principal  productions  of  the 
fine  arts,  such  as  pictures,  bas-reliefe,  statues,  &c. 


ART  SCHOOL  AT  DUON. 

The  Art  School  at  Dijon  was  instituted  for  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts  in  general,  and  without  regard  to  any  particular  practical  end. 
It  is  open  five  days  in  the  week,  from  November  1  to  August  15. 
Its  curriculum  presents  the  following  annual  courses : 

1.  Drawing  from  prints. 

2.  ''  "    bas-relie6. 

3.  "         "    the  nude  and  models. 

4.  Fainting. 
6.  Sculpture. 

6.  Architecture. 

7.  Perspective. 

Lessons  upon  perspective  are  given  by  the  professors  of  architec- 
ture, and  all  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  them.  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June  they  are  discontinued,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  lessons  upon  anatomy,  in  connection  with  design, 
given  by  some  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  city. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  rendering  the  pupils  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  stump,  chalk,  and  drawing  in  sepia. 

As  in  the  other  art-schools  there  are  annual  prizes  to  contend  for, 
which  is  however  optional  with  the  students. 

Prizes  are  ^iven  for  excellence  in  the  following  branches,  among 
others  ;  historical  and  gewt^  composition,  copying  prints,  drawing 
heads,  designing  ornaments,  and  copying  architectural  designs. 
The  prizes  consist  of  two  medals  in  each  class  and  are  adjudged  by 
artists  and  amateurs,  invited  by  the  director  for  that  purpose. 
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INSTHUCnON  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  education  of  architects,  daring  the  middle  ages,  was  left  to 
the  guilds,  into  which  the  aspirant  entered  as  an  apprentice,  gradu- 
ally working  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  master-builder,  for  the 
two  positions  of  designer  and  master-builder  were  not  then  divided. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  guilds,  never  purely  industrial  organiza- 
tions, became  more  and  more  inefficient,  and  influenced  by  politics 
and  religion,  and  it  was  with  the  intention  of  providing  elsewhere 
an  education  for  architects,  now  becoming  a  distinct  body,  that  the 
Academy  of  Architecture  was  incorporated  in  16V 1,  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  efforts  of  the  great  Colbert.  After  various  vicissitudes 
in  the  revolutionary  period,  it  was  reorganized  on  its  present  basis 
as  a  separate  section  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1816. 

Sedion  of  Architecture. 

Thb  ARCHrrEorvBAL  Seotion  of  the  Special  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris 
comprises  two  divisioDS.  To  obtain  admission  to  this  section,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  an  examination,  which  is  held  twice  during  the  year.  After  admission, 
the  pupil  can,  at  will,  pursue  the  whole  course  in  one  or  two  sessiona 

Candidates  are  examined  upon  arithmetic,  including  decimals,  weights  and 
measures^  square  root  and  logarithms;  algebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second 
degree  and  proportions;  elementary  geometry,  plane  and  solid;  descriptive 
geometry  and  universal  history,  with  reference  to  the  development  of  art 

The  courses  pursued  in  the  school  are  as  follows:  Trigonometry;  conic  sec* 
tions;  mensuration  and  surveying.  Statics,  on  the  parallelogram  offerees, 
centre  of  gravity,  and  machinery.  Physics^  on  weight,  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  acoustics  and  optica  Chemistry,  its  elementary  laws,  the  principal 
elements  and  compounda  Descriptive  geometry,  of  straight  lines,  planes,  and 
curved  surfacea  Perspective,  of  straight  lines,  surfaces  and  shadows;  scales 
of  perspective;  abstract  and  applied  problems  in  drawing  up  perspective  de- 
signs and  in  calculating  distances,  angles,  and  points  of  sight  fK>m  designs 
already  made ;  circles  in  horizontal  or  inclined  planes,  cylinders,  cones,  spheres, 
and  salient  suriaoes  of  various  orders  of  curves,  the  whole  course  on  perspective 
closing  with  various  problems.  Stereotomy;  stone  vaults  of  the  di£ferent 
forms,  stone  apertures  and  stone  stairs ;  carpentry. 

Construction ; — theoretical,  including  the  discussion  of  the  various  forces,  re- 
sistance of  materials,  and  the  stability  of  structures; — practical,  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  history  of  the  stones,  woods  and  metals  used  in  building  or  in 
decoration,  the  forms  given  to  tl)em  in  the  arts,  their  strength,  defects,  and  the 
accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  the  means  of  preserving  them. 

The  various  structures,  or  parts  of  structures,  formed  by  each  aie  studied, 
and  the  historical  development  of  the  art^  Thus,  of  stone  are  formed  piers, 
columns,  entablatures,  stairs,  roofi^  .ceilings,  vaults,  inverted  arohes,  tunnels, 
terraces,  dykes,  and  roads ;  of  wood,  blinds,  sash,  floors,  stairs,  roo&,  and 
bridges  of  various  dimensions;  of  iron,  bolts,  rivets,  balustrades,'  oolumns, 
arches,  trusses,  girders,  roofe,  stairs,  and  large  bridgea 

The  classes  of  workmen  employed  for  each,  and  the  tools  used  by  them,  are 
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also  described,  including  the  putting  up  of  scaffolding,  masonry,  carpentry,  lock- 
making,  and  founding: 

Finally,  foundations  of  all  descriptions,  including  those  laid  in  water,  are 
studied,  with  the  various  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OP  ARCRITfiCTUKE. 

The  Central  School  of  Abchitectur^  in  Paris,  was  established  in  1866, 
on  a  foundation  of  400,000  iVancs,  is  under  the  management  of  Directors  elected 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund,  but  is  subject  to  the  supenriinon  of  the  Ministers 
of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Art^  both  of  which  have  created  schol- 
arships and  half-scholarahips  which  are  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  and  are  represented  in  the  oonunissions  which  conduct  the  admission 
and  competitive  examination& 

The  school  is  situated  in  the  Hotel  de  Chaulnes,  in  Rue  d'Enfer.  Its  olject 
is  to  supply  a  sound  practical  education  in  aid  of  existing  institutions,  which 
give  more  of  the  artistic  qualities  of  an  architect's  education. 

The  school  is  open  to  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  The  fee  for  the  annual 
course  is  850  francs,  payable  in  three  instalments,  namely,  400  firancs  on  admis- 
sion, 260  fhancs  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  the  remainder  on  the  10th  of  May 
following.  In  addition  to  this,  each  pupil  deposits  40  (hincs  to  cover  any  losses 
or  damage  occasioned  by  his  fault 

The  examination  takes  place  in  November,  either  at  the  school  itself  or  in 
any  provincial  town,  or  before  a  professor  of  any  foreign  university,  if  not  a 
nativei  Those  pupils  who  do  not  exhibit  sufficient  aptitude  or  assiduity  for 
success,  are  not  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school  At  least  one-third  of  the 
candidates  &il,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  admitted  prove  incompetent 

Candidates  for  admission,  if  examined  in  Paris,  are  required  to  send  in  a 
drawing  of  an  ornament  in  bas-reliefj  the  plan,  section,  and  elevation  of  a 
building ;  and  a  written  composition ;  these  are  replaced,  in  the  case  of  pro- 
vincials or  foreigners,  by  certificates  of  local  architects.  In  all  cases  the  can- 
didates are  examined  orally  in  the  following  branches  of  knowledge :  arith- 
metic, including  fractions,  decimals,  the  metrical  system,  roots  and  powers; 
algebra^  including  simple  equations,  negative  quantities,  roots  and  powers  of 
algebraic  expressions,  radicals  of  the  second  degree,  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  and  questions  relating  to  compound  interest  and  annuities ;  geometry, 
plane  and  spherical,  with  problems ;  trigonometry ;  descriptive  geometry,  conic 
sections,  curved  surfaces  and  plane  sections;  geography,  distribution  of  sea  and 
land,  Eones,  elementa  of  ethnography,  political  geography  of  Asia,  explaining 
the  revolutions  which  have  successively  changed  the  geography  of  China,  Tar- 
tary,  India,  the  Greek  and  Mussulman  dominions  in  India,  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Macedonian,  Koman,  Arab,  and  Ottoman  empires  in  Western  Asia,  Phos- 
nicia,  Judea,  and  Egypt;  political  geography  of  Europe;  revolutions  which 
have  changed  the  distribution  of  nationalities  m  the  West ;  maps  of  Greece  and 
of  her  colonies  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  of  the  empire  of  Alexandria,  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire  under  Augustus,  and  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  Mussulman 
dominion  during  the  Khalifkt  of  Cordova;  and  lastly,  Europe  In  1463,  1648, 
and  1866.  Candidates  who  have  ahready  made  some  progress  in  architectund 
studies  are  invited  to  submit  their  drawings  or  compositions  to  the  examinersi 
who  will  take  them  into  consideration  as  evidence  of  capacity. 
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nrSTBUOTTOH  IN  nmUBTBIAL  DRAWIKa. 

The  artistic  superioritj  in  form,  oolor,  and  finish,  universally  aocorded  to  the 
commercial  products  of  the  workmen  and  factories  of  France^  until  quite  re- 
cently, is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  general  feeling  for  art  which  peryades 
all  classes  in  that  country,  which  the  churches  and  other  public  and  private 
edifices,  erected  and  ornamented  from  designs  of  professional  painters,  sculptors 
and  other  artists,  have  fostered ;  and  to  the  infiuence  of  the  numerous  galleries 
and  collections  of  pictures  and  statuary,  the  master-pieces  of  the  most  eminent 
ancient  andjnodem  artists,  in  stone,  ivory,  glass,  wood  and  metal,  freely  opened 
and  actually  visited  by  workmen  as  well  as  other  citizens.  To  these  agencies 
must  be  added  the  influence  of  the  workshops  established  and  aided  by  the 
government,  such  as  the  great  factories  at  Sevres,  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais ; 
and  of  the  higher  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Paris,  Lypns,  and  Dijon,  and 
the*  numerous  schools  of  drawing  and  design  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  importance  of  multiplying  schools  of  design 
for  training  artistic  and  skilled  workmen  for  every  department  of  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industry,  with  a  yiew  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the 
workshops  of  France,  has  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  government. 
This  is  due  to  the  International  Expositions  of  London  and  Paris,  which  showed 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  other  countries  in  departments  of  labor  in  which 
Prance  bad  before  held  an  uncontested  superiority. 

The  Report  of  Professor  Womum  to  the  English  Department  of  Practical  Art 
in  1863,  "on  the  organization  and  character  of  the  Art  Collections  and  systems 
of  instruction  in  Schools  of  Design  in  Paris,"  rudely  exposed  the  want  of  system, 
both  in  these  collections  and  in  the  Schools  of  Design  for  Working  Men — rich 
as  these  collections  and  numerous  as  these  schools  were.  The  Reports  of  Com* 
missioners  deputed  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Paris,  Lyons,  Mulhouse,  and  other  cities,  on  the  Expositions  of  1856,  1862, 
and  1867,  showed  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention  to  the  subject 

M.  Chevalier,  in  the  Introduction  of  the  Report  of  the  French  Juries  m  1863, 
warned  the  nation  "  that  rivals  were  springing  up,  and  that  the  prominence  of 
France  in  the  dominion  of  taste  will  ere  long  receive  a  shock.  While  we  are 
stationary,  others  are  rising ;  and  this  upward  movement  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  of  the  government 
io  Schools  of  Design."  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Public  Works,  in  a  report  to  the  Emperor  in  1863,  calls  "for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  all  the  means  which  may  spread  and  develop 
artistic  skUl  and  professional  information  eveiy  where,  even  in  the  agricultural 
portions  of  the  empire.  This  Commission  was  appointed,  and  after  a  thorough 
investigation  into  what  had  been  done  and  was  domg  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  recommended:  (1,)  Better  and  more  general  preparatory  instruction 
of  all  classes ;  (2,)  The  protection  of  young  persons  from  the  cupidity  of  parents 
and  the  greed  of  capitalists,  by  their  too  early  employment  in  labor;  (3,)  Pro- 
vision for  special  technical  instruction  for  all  young  persons,  both  boys  and 
girls,  engaged  in  workshops;  (4,)  The  establishment  of  special  courses  for 
adults,  and  particularly  of  drawing,  in  all  its  forms  and  applications ;  (5,)  The 
formation  of  collections  of  models  and  copies  in  all  the  great  industrial  centers, 
and  especially  of  a  Museum  of  Industrial  Art^  at  Paris;  (6,)  The  establishment 
of  higher  ihstitutions  and  special  courses  of  technical  instruction. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  APPLIBD  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AT  PARIS. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  1 835.  The  office  for  entering  names  of  new 
scholars  is  open  every  week-day  from  10  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  The  entrance-fee 
is  5  francs  50  centimes  for  the  morning  course,  and  25  centimes  for  the  evening 
course.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  former  are:  age  9  years,  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  to  the  latter,  15  years  of  age.  The  morning  classes 
commence  at  7.30  A.  M.  in  summer  and  at  8  A.  M.  in  winter.  The  study  is 
divided  into  2  divisions  of  2  hours  each. 

The  evening  classes  for  adults  commence  at  6.45  P.  M.  and  dose  at  9  or  10 
P.  M.,  when  there  are  courses  of  anatomy  and  ornamentation. 

Por  the  modeling  classes  and  the  study  from  living  models  there  is  instruction 
once  a  week  in  the  evening.  No  one  is  admitted  who  is  younger  than  12  or 
older  than  20  years.  The  course  for  scholars  older  than  15  years  covers  4 
years,  that  for  scholars  younger  than  15  years,  5  years. 

The  morning  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  geometiy,  rectilinear 
and  applied  trigonometry,  perspective,  arithmetic  and  algebra;  geometrical 
drawing,  drawing  of  plants,  drawing  of  animals,  drawing  of  figures^  drawing 
of  ornaments;  sculpturing,  drawing  from  nature  and  models. 

The  evening  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  arithmetic;  geometry; 
geometrical  drawing ;  architecture ;  anatomy ;  drawing  of  figures,  animals,  or- 
naments, and  plants;  composing  of  ornaments;  wood-engraving. 

We  have  no  d'etails  as  to  attendance  or  methods. 

SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  FOtl  TOXTNO  WOMEN  IN  PARI& 

The  School  of  Drawing  for  Toung  Women  (Ecole  Speciaie  de  Deeain  pour  Us 
JewMB  Perwwnea)  in  Paris,  is  situated  on  the  Rue  Dupuytren,  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Gtermaine.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  instruction  in  all  varieties  of  drawing  of 
figures,  ornaments,  scenery,  animals,  and  flowers.  The  directrix  of  the  school, 
who  is  also  the  professor,  is  Mademoiselle  Marandon  de  MontyeL  Mademoi- 
selle Rosa  Bonheur  is  ordinary  directrix.  There  is  an  annual  eoncour^  when 
prizes  are  distributed,  consisting  of  silver  medals,  the  best  pupil  receiving  the 
grand  prix  cPfumneur^  a  large  medal  witli  a  diploma.  The  pictures  presented  at 
the  concour  are  exhibited,  either  previously  or  afterwards,  in  the  halls  of  the 
school.  This  school  and  the  Special  School  of  Drawing  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  Fine  Arts. 

Supply  of  Plaster  Casts. 

There  are  at  Paris  two  pnblic  establishments  where  plaster  casts  are  made 
and  sold.  One  is  at  the  Louvre,  where  casts  are  taken  fVom  the  antique  statues 
in  that  collection,  and  the  other  is  connected  with  the  EcoU  des  Beaton  Arts, 
where  casts  are  made  of  every  description,  particularly  of  ornamental  and  arch- 
itectural fragments.  The  council  of  the  school  appoints  a  molder  and  assigns 
to  him  all  the  necessary  rooms  free  of  charge,  and  pays  half  the  cost  of  materials 
and  workmanship,  agreeing  to  reimburse  him  in  case  any  particular  cast  does 
not  sell  well  enough  to  leave  a  reasonable  profit,  receiving,  on  the  other  hand, 
one-fourth  of  the  proceeds.  The  objects  to  be  cast  and  the  tariff  of  prices  are 
to  be  fixed  by  a  Committee  of  Academicians,  with  which  the  molder  is  asso- 
ciated.   Copies  of  these  casts  are  distributed  to  all  the  art  schools  in  Franoei 
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PRDIART  SCHOOLS  AND  VOBIIAL  SCHOOLS  FOH  FRIICABT  TEACHERS. 

To  aecare  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  elementary  schools  generallyi 
Guizot,  in  his  course  of  studies  for  the  seminaries  in  which  the  primary  teachers 
were  to  be  taught  and  trained,  provided  for  their  instruction  in  drawing;  and 
80  important  is  the  branch  now  considered,  that  special  professors  of  the  highest 
reputation  have  been  appointed  to  impart  it 

XUNTCIPAL  SCHOOLS  Or  PABI& 

In  1863,  a  plan  for  the  reorganization,  the  extension  and  improvement  of  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  Paris,  was  submitted  by  a  Commission,  of  which  M. 
Bumas,  President  of  the  Council,  was  chairman.  This  plan  was  accepted,  and 
the  necessary  appropriations  and  reg^ulationa  were  made.  Instruction  in  this 
branch  is  now  obligatory  in  all  public  schools  of  every  grade,  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  Teaching  this  branch  is  made  a  recognized  profession,  to  practice  which 
a  diploma  is  granted  only  afler  an  open  and  searching  examination.  Every 
school  must  have  the  models  and  copies  provided  and  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  art.  Prizes  are  instituted,  open  to  all  the  schools,  and 
professors  are  paid  in  part  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prizemen  who  are 
trained  by  them.  The  awarding  of  these  prizes  is  made  the  oocasion  of  public 
interest  and  mstruction. 

Ptogreaa  of  JhstrueHan  in  Drawing  m  Pcaris. 

In  1867,  drawing  was  taught  in  120  primary  schools  for  girls,  and  in  65 
schools  for  boys,  and  in  32  special  classes  for  adults ;  T  schools  are  maintained 
by  men  for  male  pupils,  and  20  by  ladies  for  gratuitous  instructicm  to  girls. 
Upwards  of  35,000  copies  of  models  fh>m  the  collections  of  the  Louvre,  and 
numerous  photographs  of  ancient  classic  statues  made  by  M.  Ravaisson,  have 
been  distributed  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  The  appropriations  by  the  municipal 
authorities  have  increased  from  30,000  francs  in  1863  to  312,000  fiancsin  1867, 
and  the  pupils  from  2,888  to  12,000. 

DRAWING  IN  SECONDARY  S0H0OI& 

In  1853,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Fortoul,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  spe- 
cial commission,  of  which  M.  Bavaisson  was  the  reporter,  and  composed  of  emi- 
nent artists  and  educators,  the  study  of  drawing  was  made  general  in  all 
lyceums,  commencing  in  the  sixth  dasa^  and  extending  from  year  to  year  to  the 
end  of  the  course. 

By  the  terms  of  the  decree,  (Bea  30,  1853,)  all  the  models  were  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  master-pieoes  of  art ;  and  a  beginning  was  at  once  made  by 
distributing  such  models  selected  from  the  copies  taken  in  plaster  in  the  depart- 
ment **dn  Moulage"  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  **  Atelier  du  Mou- 
lage  "  of  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  1865,  M.  Ravaisson  presented  to  the 
minister  (11  Duray)  for  his  approbation,  which  was  promptly  given,  two  divis- 
ions of  a  collection  of  models  from  modem  and  ancient  artists,  which,  disposed 
in  a  progressive  order,-  and  fiiithfuUy  reproduced,  oflTer  for  study  and  imitation 
the  chefa-d^cewfre^  in  which  sculpture,  glyptics  and  painting  have  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  which  will  be,  in  art,  what  our  instruction  in 
lettera  and  philosophy  is,  the  reunion  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  Homere,  and 
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the  Platoe,  the  Yirg^ls  and  the  Terences,  the  Descartes,  the  Bossaets,  the  Gor- 
neilles,  of  different  epochs. 

To  give  to  this  branch  an  assured  position  in  the  sjstem  of  public  instruction, 
a  decree  of  Jan.  31, 1866,  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finances,  extends  to  the 
teachers  of  drawing  a  retiring  pension  at  sixty  years  of  age,  and  after  thirty 
years  of  service. 

PROORAMMB  OF  IN8TRU0TTOK  TS  DRAWING  IK  LTCEUICS. 

1.  Imitatum  and  Free-fuind  Drawing. — ^This  commences  in  the  sixth  or  lowest 
class,  and  is  attended  to  at  different  hours  on  different  days.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  one  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  preparatory  exdrds&s.  These  are 
designed,  first,  for  the  imitation  of  simple  figures,  such  as  some  of  the  regular 
solids  and  some  parts  of  vegetation ;  second,  some  portions  of  the  head. 

In  the  fourth  class  there  are  two  lessons  per  week ;  first,  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  elements  of  perspective ;  second,  the  elementary  study  of  the 
human  form  and  its  proportions,  with  reference  to  drawing ;  third,  drawing  of 
parts  of  the  head  and  then  of  tlte  entire  head,  from  photograplis  or  pictures. 

In  the  second  and  third  classes,  two  lessons  per  week  are  given  in  drawing 
of  the  head  and  limbs,  from  pictures,  photographs,  or  from  a  bust 

In  the  classes  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  there  are  two  lessons  per  week  in 
drawing  of  ioraea  and  casts  fifom  pictures,  photographs,  or  busts.  One  lesson 
each  two  weeks  is  given  to  the  third  class  exclusively,  in  drawing  artificial 
forms,  edifices,  vases,  and  ornamental  fbmiture  of  all  kinds. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  course,  the  pupils  reproduce  certain 
ornamental  patterns  in  color.  During  the  year  of  special  mathematical  study, 
the  pupils  are  required  to  produce  with  rapidity  and  accuracy  casts  shaded  with 
the  crayon,  from  a  model  These  models  are  all  lent  to  tlie  g^eat  art  masters. 
They  are  not  used  in  the  drawing  classes  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  Pupils  are  to  apply  themselves  to  drawing  the  human 
figure,  as  well  as  that  of  artificial  forms;  and  with  the  same  result;  and  of 
these,  the  memory  should  reproduce  the  types  most  deeply  engraved  in  the 
memory.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  pupils  are  required  to  exhibit  a  certain 
number  of  sheets  of  drawings,  the  whole  of  which  should  constitute  ir  full 
course  in  drawing. 

2.  Linear  and  Geometrical  Drawing. — In  the  third  class,  daring  the  second 
balf-year^s  course,  two  lessons  of  one  hour  each  are  given  each  week  in  linear 
drawing,  in  Indian  ink,  and  in  elementary  geometry.  During  the  whole  year, 
two  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  or  one  of  two  hours  per  week,  are  given  to  exer* 
cises  in  linear  drawing  in  the  second  class,  and  the  classes  in  rhetoric  and 
science 

In  the  second  class,  these  exercises  relate,  first,  to  elementary  geometry  and 
the  outlines  of  polyhedrons ;  second,  to  drawing  of  plans,  fit>m  works  executed 
in  the  earth ;  third,  plans  from  descriptive  geometry. 

In  the  class  in  rhetoric,  these  exercises  embrace,  first,  a  representation  ac« 
cording  to  a  plan,  cut  or  elevation  of  a  building,  of  a  machine  or  some  instru- 
ment  in  accordance  with  a  certain  measure  of  the  objects,  and  reduced  by  a 
certain  scale;  second,  geographical  charts ;  third,  leveling  (profiles  of  curves 
and  elevations  from  surveys  taken  on  the  ground.) 

During  the  year  in  the  class  in  philosophy,  the  students  in  the  scientific  sec* 
tion  are  exercised  two  hours  per  week  in  linear  drawing. 

Students  in  the  class  in  spe^nal  mathematics  are  exercised  in  linear  and  geo- 
metric drawing,  and  with  Indii^ink,  after  various  copies. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  primary  and  seoondiftry  schools 
was  severely  criticised  in  a  late  conference  of  teachers  and  directors  of  art-in- 
stitutions, held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  (knirak. 
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PROGEAXMB  OF  OALUORAPHT  AND  SRAWIHG  IK  SPECIAL  SEOONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  programme  of  instructiou  in  calligraphy  and  drawing  is  taken 
from  the  very  elaborate  directions  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  four  years'  course  (including  the  preparatory  year)  of 
the  special  secondary  schools  recently  organized  in  France. 

Pnparaipry  year  or  course.  During  this  year  four  hours  weekly  are  devoted 
each  to  calligraphy,  and  drawing,  or  eight  hours  to  both. 

Galuorafht.— Commerce  and  Industry  demand,  with  right,  a  good  hand- 
writing of  tho  persona  they  employ.  In  the  schools  for  special  instruction,  the 
handwriting  of  the  pupils  will  be  the  object  of  particular  caro ;  there  will  be 
four  writing  lessons  in  the  week.  As  the  art  of  symbolizing  words  by  the  use 
of  conventional  characters  is  a  purely  imitative  art,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  children,  tlioae  whose  writing  is  defective  should  be  mixed 
with  those  wiio  write  better.  During  the  first  years  the  length  of  the  tasks 
given  should  be  limited,  so  that  the  master  may  exact  a  very  carefUl  execution, 
and  so  that  every  task  should  bo  an  exorcise  in  calligraphy. 

Instead  of  giving  as  copies,  insignificant  and  disconnected  phrases,  a  series 
of  moral  maxims  should  be  composed;  and  expressed  in  a  way  easily  retamed 
in  the  memory,  or  very  short  fhigments  relating  to  industry,  to  history,  or  to 
the  natural  sctene0ea  The  pupils  should  collect  these  copies  into  books,  which 
they  will,  perhaps,  at  future  Mriods,  consult  with  pleasure. 

DRAWiKO.-^The  pupils  of  the  special  schools  should  learn  to  handle  the 
pencil  as  well  as  tho  pen.  Only  on  tliis  oondition  will  they  acquire  that  firm- 
ness of  hand  and  correctness  of  eye  which  will  be  of  so  much  importanoe  to 
them  in  their  future  careers. 

As  among  the  pupils  who  frequent  these  schools  there  will  be  future  foremen, 
to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  is  indispensable,  the 
lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  should  alternate  witli  exercises  in  linear  drawing. 

These  exercises  should  be  made  on  the  board  witli  wooden  instruments,  foot- 
rule,  square,  &c.  The  subjects  of  study  will  only  admit  of  two  dimensions,  and 
should  be  chosen  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  constructed  with  the  help  of  a  few 
simple  data^  To  join  two  straight  lines ;  to  develop  a  broken  lipe;  to  trace 
perpendiculars  and  parallels  with  the  compass;  the  division  of  straight  lines; 
proportional  lines;  construction  of  a  scale  of  proportion ;  division  of  arcs  and 
angles,  Ac. ;  horizontal  and  vertical  lines;  the  diagonaT of  the  square,  octagons, 
stturred  polygons,  Ac,  Ao, 

Free-hand  drawing,  which  should  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  should 
comprise  parallel  straight  lines,  and  curved  lines  piarallel  to  each  other,  the 
division  of  lines  into  equal  parts,  measured  by  the  eye  only ;  the  first  outlines 
of  the  face,  the  veins  in  leaves,  very  simple  architectural  roses  ( rosa4:€s,)  the 
stems  of  pUnts,  some  animals,  Ac.,  &c  A  series  of  well  graduated  ornaments 
lithographed  in  dUo  relievo. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  and  the  hand  to 
execute  well;  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  whidi  is  to  direct  their  future  artistic 
creations,  must  also^  be  instilled  into  the  pupils.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken 
that  the  lithographs,  engravmgs,  and  plaster  models,  given  to  them  to  copy,  should 
always  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  of  simple  execution,  and  tho  forms  should 
never  be  concealed  under  unnecessary  shadings  (crayonnage,)  This  cfaoioe  of 
models  is  of  the  greatest  importanoe. 

Firri  year.    During  this  year  two  hours  are  devoted  to  calligraphy,  and  four 

to  drawing. 

Calliorapht. — Principles  and  practice.    English  handwriting,  running-hand. 

Drawiko.— Oontinuation  of  linear  drawing,  and  of  drawing  from  models. 

In  the  classes  for  linear  drawing  the  notions  of  lines  and  surfaces,  imparted 
In  the  oourse  of  the  preoeding  year,  should  be  recapitulated.  Ordinary  curves 
and  conical  curves  should  l^  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  explained.  The 
exercises  on  paper  should  consist  of  mosaics,  iron  railings,  balustrades,  Ac. 
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Dull  grey  tints  and  black  tints  spread  oyer  the  drawings  shoold  continue  to  be 
practiced,  as  a  preparation  for  the  coloring  of  solid  bodies. 

The  imitative  drawing  sliould  comprise  architectural  ornaments,  and  the 
human  face.  When  the  pupils  are  to  copy  an  ornament  or  a  face,  a  model  in 
relief  of  the  same  sise  as  the  drawing  they  haye  to  execute,  should  be  placed 
in  the  room,  in  order  that  they  may  constantly  carry  their  eyes  from  the  board 
to  the  model,  and  from  the  model  to  the  board,  so  as  dearly  to  understand  what 
they  are  about.  The  modeUi  of  graphic  exercises  on  paper  are  inclosed  in 
frames  under  glass,  placed  in  fh)nt  of  each  pupil  so  as  to  oblige  the  latter  to 
draw  them  without  taking  any  measurements  on  the  model,  and  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  dimensions  indicated  in  the  text  relating  to  each  drawing. 

This  branch  of  instruction  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  as  the  lessons  ought  to  be  giyen  with  reference  to  the  par^ 
ticular  industry  of  the  province.  The  programmes  of  the  course  of  drawing, 
and  the  choice  of  models,  are  therefore  left  to  the  decision  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Improvement)  who  alone  can  have  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
matter. 

Second  year.  During  this  year  one  hour  is  doTOted  to  calligraphy,  and  five  to 
drawing. 

Calugbaphy. — End  of  the  lessons;  round  hand.  Italian  hand,  models  of 
capitals,  ike.,  applications  of  divers  kinds  of  handwriting. 

DRAWiNa.— -Continuation  of  ornamental  and  linear  drawing^  according  to  the 
method  adopted  the  previous  year. 

Ornamental  drawing.  Copying  figures  and  ornaments.  Commencement  of 
hatching  to  represent  relief.  The  model  fh>m  which  the  drawings  are  to  be 
made  should  always  be  placed  in  the  class-room. 

Linear  drawing :  principles  of  the  methods  of  projection  for  the  representa- 
tion of  lines,  suriaces,  and  solida  Representation  of  the  relief  of  bodies  by 
means  of  simple  lines  and  washing  in  colors.  Details  of  the  practice  of  wash- 
ing. Elementary  notions  of  architecture,  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
principal  orders. 

Before  commencing  each  architectural  drawing,  the  pupil  should  make  a  sketch 
of  the  plan  to  be  executed,  in  a  separate  copylxiok,  and  should  carefully  note 
down  the  dimension  ( les  cotes).  These  sketches  should  be  done  in  pencil,  or  in 
ink,  without  the  help  of  rule  or  compass,  and  should  serve  for  constructing  the 
plan. 

Some  suitable  planks  should  be  selected  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  using  the 
ruler,  and  the  use  of  conventional  tints  should  be  explained  to  them. 

Third  year.  Drawing  this  year.  Calligraphy  as  a  separate  study  is  discon- 
tinued, and  six  hours  are  given  to  drawing. 

Drawing.— Figures  from  the  round,  and  flrom  nature.  Animals  and  flowers 
from  the  round.    Drawing  from  memory.    Plants  copied  from  nature. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  exercised  in  making  fVee-hand  sketches  fh>m 
various  objects,  such  as  physical  instruments,  geometrical  models  in  relief)  or 
very  simple  machines.  The  sketches,  which  should  be  numbered,  should  serve 
as  bases  of  an  exact  representation  of  the  objects,  according  to  some  fixed 
scale.  The  pupils  are  in  this  way  rendered  capable  of  designing  tools,  Ac. 
Tlie  diagrams  ( epures)  of  descriptive  geometry  should  likewise  be  executed, 
first  with  free-hand,  in  a  memorandum  book,  and  afterwards  verified  and  drawn 
exactly  on  drawing  paper. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  made  to  draw  some  designs  in  connection  with 
elementary  mechanics,  according  to  the  lessons  of  the  professor  of  mathematics^ 
and  in  order  to  render  the  demonstration  of  the  transformation  of  movements 
more  evident,  models  of  elements  of  machines^  of  the  same  size  as  the  draw- 
ings, should  be  placed  in  the  class-room. 

We  give  entire  the  admirable  Report  of  It  Ravaisson,  Inspector  General  of 
Superior  Instruction,  on  which  the  programme  of  Instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
Lyceums  and  Communal  Schools  is  based. 
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REFORT   OF  A   FRENCH   COMMISSION. 


The  following  article  was  translated  for  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Industrial 
Progress  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soeieti  d*  Encouragement  pour  V  Industrie 
Nationale.  (2d  Sec.  No.  5.)  It  is  part  of  a  Report,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  France,  by  a  Commission  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fbux  Rav- 
AisBON,  (Inspector  General  of  Superior  Instruction,)  Brongniart,  Ingres,  Pioot, 
SiHART,  BsLLoc,  EuoKNB  Delacrou,  Hippolttr  Flandrin,  Mbisbonibr,  Jouf- 
FROT,  Duo,  and  Pillbt  :    The  Reporter  was  M.  Ravaisson. 

All  the  Arts  are  learned,  more  or  less,  by  practice.  Fahricando  fit  fabery  it 
has  been  said,  and  we  may  likewise  say  that  Drawing  is  learned  by  Drawing. 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  like  all  the  arts  that  of  Drawing  cannot  be  learned 
without  practice,  does  practice  alone  su£Bce,  without  any  order  or  any  kind  of 
role  7  It  has  been  so  pretended  in  our  times,  and  so  also  even  in  the  time  of  Le- 
onardo Vinci  :  ^^  Some  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  without  other  science,  the  prac- 
tice of  copying  natural  objects  alone  suffices."  But  ho  adds  :  ^'  There  is  nothing 
which  deceives  us  more  than  trusting  in  our  owp  judgment  without  other  reason, 
as  experience  ever  proves,  the  enemy  of  alchymists,  necromancers,  and  other  sim- 
ple (self-confident)  spirits." 

And  in  fact,  how  many  mistakes  of  every  kind  does  not  practice  without  any 
rule,  or  blind  routine,  produce,  which  one  must  afterwards  lose  much  time  to  set 
right  7  When  we  walk  without  guide  through  an  unknown  country,  on  the  sim- 
ple fiiith  of  a  judgment  yet  unformed,  and  directed  by  nothing,  how  many  ohancea 
are  there  of  our  losing  our  way  !  and,  what  is  worse,  having  had  fur  a  long  time 
no  means  of  perceiving  in  what  we  are  mistaken,  how  many  chances  of  our  con- 
tracting, from  a  false  manner  of  seeing  and  judging,  some  irremediable  habit  I 
If,  then,  it  is  true  that  Art  cannot  be  learned  without  practice,  it  is  also  trae  that 
some  Theory  is  necessary  to  Practice  to  direct  it 

"  Those  who  arc  captivated  by  mere  practice  without  any  science,  are  like  nav- 
igators who  go  to  sea  without  rudder  or  compass,  and  who  never  know  with  cer- 
tainty where  they  are  going.  Practice  ought  ever  to  bo  built  on  sound  theory  ; 
without  this,  nothing  is  well  done,  no  more  in  painting  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession." 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  among  all  the  objects  which  can  be  studied, 
there  are  some  the  study  of  which  is  more  profitable  ;  at  least,  one  of  the  first 
rules  by  which  practice  ought  to  be  governed,  is  that  which  will  teach  it  to  what 
objects  it  should  by  preference  address  itself. 

Of  all  that  Niiture  produces  or  Art  has  ever  invented,  the  human  figure  is  that 
which  it  is  most  important  to  understand  well  and  to  know  how  best  to  represent, 
because  in  Art  as  in  Nature  it  is  to  man  that  the  first  and  principal  place  apper- 
tains. Made,  among  all  holies,  to  serve  for  the  habitation  and  instrument  of  the 
Soul,  to  obey  its  will  and  to  express  its  affections,  the  Human  Body  is  of  all  that 
which,  in  its  movements,  in  its  forms,  in  all  their  proportions,  presents  at  once 
the  greatest  variety  and  the  greatest  unity ;  it  is  that  whose  different  types  are  the 
most  strongly  marked  with  a  special  character,  a  distinct  individuality  that,  in 
fine,  which  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  Beauty.  From  this  it  results  that  errors 
in  the  representation  of  the  hmnan  figure  are  more  sensible  than  in  that  of  any 
other  figure,  and  that  he  that  commits  them  recognizes  them  himself  more  easily. 
From  hence  it  follows  that  to  teach  how  in  all  things  to  judge  of  their  proportions 
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aoourately,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  have  said,  to  Draw,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
to  propose,  as  the  first  object  of  study  and  imitation,  the  human  figure.  It  is  a 
point  upon  which  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

But  because  the  human  figure  is  the  most  complicated  both  in  its  movements 
and  in  its  forms,  it  follows  also  that  it  is  of  all  figures  the  most  difiiicnU  to  see  well 
and  to  represent  well.  In  living  nature,  where  to  the  variety  of  forms  is  added  that 
of  colors,  and  the  mobility  inseparable  from  life,  the  complexity  is  such  that  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  beginner  not  to  lose  himself  in  it.  Henoe  the 
necessity  upon  which  all  the  world,  or  all  but  all,  is  again  unanimous,  of  a  simpli- 
fication at  first,  of  that  which  consists  in  giving  as  a  model  not  nature  itself,  but 
an  image  of  nature,  without  motion  and  without  color ;  that  is  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  basse  [a  statue,  cas{,  or  figure  in  fuH  relief] 

But  does  not  such  a  figure,  if  it  be  an  entire  figure,  offer  still  a  whole  composed 
of  too  many  different  elements,  whose  relations  it  is  impossible  for  an  inexperi- 
enced eye  to  seize  and  reproduce  ?  Upon  this  point  again,  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  to  the  beginner  an  entire  figure  for  model,  no  difference  of 
opinion. 

Kow.  there  is  one  part  of  the  human  figure  in  which  more  even  than  in  the 
remainaer,  the  proportions  are  skillful  and  delicate,  which  more  than  all  the  rest 
posseaees  individuality  of  character,  which,  in  fine,  b  susceptible  of  a  beauty  more 
exquisite  than  all  the  rest,  and  which  beside  forms  in  itself  in  some  sort  a  whole, 
already  sufficiently  complicated  and  diffic|^t  to  understand.  This  part  is  the 
Head. 

The  least  simplification  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make,  the  least  restrio 
tk>n  to  the  hazardous  essays  of  a  blind  routine,  would  be  to  give  at  first  as  models 
only  round  casts  {bosses^)  and  among  these  only  those  of  simple  Heads. 

Must  we  not  go  yet  farther  7  Must  we  not  give  beginners  for  their  first  models, 
instead  of  round  casts,  prints,  drawings,  or  photographs,  where  the  visible  appear- 
ances are  more  easily  distinguished  from  the  real  proportions  which  they  express, 
where  the  lights  and  shades  are  more  simple  and  more  easily  understood  ;  must 
we  not  also,  instead  of  entire  heads,  make  them  imitate  at  first  only  the  parta  of 
which  the  head  is  composed  ?  It  is  this  opinion  which  in  all  times  has  obtained 
greatest  credit;  it  is  this  which  in  all  times  has  been  generally  practiced,  as 
witness  the  writings  of  Cennino  Cbnnini,*  Leonardo  da  yiNci,t  Benvbnuto 
Cbllini,^  Vasari,^  Loncazzo^I  Armbnini,^  Ds  Piles,**  &c.,  as  prove  the  col- 
lections of  the  Principles  of  Drawing  which  have  been  published  at  different 
cpochs.tf  In  fine,  it  is  this  which  is  practiced  still  in  our  own  limes  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  schools,  one  may  even  say  in  almost  all. 

From  all  time  then  this  principle  has  been  generally  held  as  true ;  that  it  is 
only  after  having  learned  what  is  easy  and  simple  that  what  is  diflScult  and  com- 
plex should  be  attempted.  On  this  principle  the  student  imitates  dra^n  or 
engraved  figures  before  those  in  relief ;  the  parts  of  a  figure  before  the  entire. 
Moreover,  he  applies  himself  to  imitate  exactly  the  form  of  whatever  subject  he 
studies,  and  consequently  to  represent  with  care  the  lights  and  shades  which 
render  it  visible,  and  which  determine  the  relative  inclinations,  the  melting  away 
or  the  relief  of  the  surfaces. 

It  is  complained  that  by  this  method,  proceeding  step  by  step  from  the  imitation 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  head,  after  prints,  too  much  time  is  required  to  come  to  the 
imitation  of  heads  and  entire  figures  from  the  round ;  it  is  also  complained  that  too 
much  time  again  is  spent  in  making  each  drawing  in  the  imitation  of  the  lights, 
of  the  shadows,  of  the  half-tints ;  uat  amidst  the  minutiaa  of  this  labor  a  vicious 
habit  is  contracted  of  pre-oocnpying  one^s-self  to  excess  with  details, — ^a  habit 
which  no  longer  allows  one  to  comprehend  the  effect  of  the  whole.  It  has  been 
said,  in  short,  that  the  result  which  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  is  that  of 

*  Tratlato  deNapitturOy  (Roma,  1821,)  8to.  c.  8. 

t  Delia  PiUura,  p.  57. 

X  Dieoreo  »opra  t  prielpi  e'l  modo  d'imparare  Varte  dd  d'eegno  (opere,  Milano,  ISll,  Svo, 
▼oiume  iii.) 

{  Jntroduxione  alle  tre  arti  di  dieogno,  c.  15.     VUa  di  Micholagncio  Buonarottiy  p.  129. 

I  Trattato  delta  Pittura. 

«  Precefti  delta  Pittura.  c.  3. 

**  Elemenedepeinture  pratique.  P  I.  c.  1. 

ft  See  especially  those  engraved  after  the  desiipis  of  Palma  the  younger,  of  Prospero  FoB- 
tana,  of  Aooibal  Carracci,  of  Guercino,  die. 
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leading  the  student^  in  the  least  poesible  time,  to  reproduce  the  efR'ct  of  the  whole 
and  the  general*  aspect  of  things,  and  that  after  several  years  even  employed  in 
this  patient  study,  beginning  with  the  elements  of  the  human  figure,  one  can 
scarcely  hope  to  reach  such  a  result 

Hence  the  different  systems  in  which  drawing  is  commenced  by  the  imitation 
of  heads  in  full  relief. 

In  the  boldest  of  these  systems  such  models  are  given  to  the  student  for  imita- 
tion from  the  very  first,  and  without  assistance.  This  is  what  Jacotot,  the 
author  of  what  is  celled  the  *'  Universal  -'  system,  proposed  as  an  application  of 
his  general  views  toward  the  simplification  of  instruction.  Experience  has 
proved,  as  it  was  easy  to  forsee,  that  a  head  in  full  relief, — that  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, for  example, —  proposed  as  a  first  model  to  all  beginners,  offers  them,  by 
its  multiplied  proportions,  complicated  by  so  many  mysterious  efi^ots  of  iierspeotive, 
and^ light  and  shade,  absolutely  insurmountable  difficulties ;  they  either  lose  cour- 
age entirely,  or  else  passing  on  to  another  work,  in  spite  of  the  gravest  errors, 
which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  correct,  they  take  up  forever  the  ruinous  habit 
of  doing  bad  work  and  remaining  content  with  it. 

In  the  system  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  a  system  which  has  gained  considerable  support,  and  which  even  now  has  its 
partisans,  the  first  model  proposed  for  imitation  is  still  a  head  in  full  relief,  but  it  is 
a  head  simplified. 

By  this  means  M.  Dusuis  has  hoped  to  preserve  the  advantages  which  Jacotot 
promised  himself  by  his  plan,  and  to  get  rid  of  its  inconveniences. 

Accordingly,  M.  Dubuis  gives  beginners  for  their  first  model  a  bust  which 
presents  only  very  general  masses  or  features ;  after  this  bust,  another,  which 
offers  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third  in  which  the  details 
are  still  more  numerous  and  more  decided;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  which  completes 
the  series,  and  which  alone  is  all  but  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts  (of 
which  each  is,  besides,  placed  in  three  different  portions:  the  head  set  straight  in 
the  first,  raised  in  the  second,  but  down  in  the  third,)  these  four  busts  thus  present 
four  successive  states  of  the  same  figure,  from  the  roughest  sketch  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  it ;  they  are  the  degrees  by  which  the  author  of  the  system  proposes  to 
conduct  the  student,  from  the  genenU  indication  of  the  whole  to  complete  repre- 
sentation, comprising  all  the  detail  of  the  parts. 

So  that,  says  M.  Dubuis,  while  commencing  Drf|wing  by  the  entire  Head,  by  a 
whole,  as  in  M.  Jacotot^s  method,  and  in  all  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  abridge  the  study  of  Drawing,  we  commence,  however,  by  a  simple  and 
easy  object,  and  only  pass  in  succession,  tm  in  the  ordinary  method,  though  fol- 
lowing indeed  an  inverse  path,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and  from  the  easy 
to  the  difficult.  Besides,  thinks  he  again,  to  proceed  thus  is  to  proceed  in  con- 
formity with  the  great  principle,  that  general  effect  should  command  the  details, 
and  that,  accordingly,  every  w^ork  of  art  should  commence  by  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole.* 

In  truth,  if  the  different  parts  may  be  called  simple  in  relation  to  a  quality,  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  limbe  are  simple  in  relation  to  the  body,  we  may  from 
another  point  of  view  consider  as  simple,  in  relation  to  an  object  completely  deter- 
mined, a  leas  determined  state  or  condition  of  that  same  object,  and  one  which 
consequently  presents  less  complexity ;  and  it  is.  in  this  sense  that  the  rough 
sketch  of  a  figure,  in  which  as  yet  the  individual  features  find  no  place,  is  more 
simple  than  the  finished  figure.  Now  this  previous  and  simpler  state  is  often 
called,  elliptically,  the  whole ;  elliptically,  for  it  is  not  the  whole  with  all  the  parts 
composing  it  once  realized,  and  which  themselves  in  reality  form  a  whole ;  it  m 
the  whole  without  its  parts,  the  general  effect  abstracted  from  the  details,  or,  if 
you  please,  the  general  effect  comprehending  the  details  in  a  manner  purely  vir- 
tu(\l  and  ideal. 

But  the  cliaracter  of  this  whole  abstracted  from  its  parts  is :  to  be  in  relation  to 
the  real  whole  of  which  it  b  the  sketch,  still  undetermined,  indefinite.  Hence  it 
follows  that,  for  him  who  does  not  know  the  details  which  the  abstract  whole  in 
its  general  eflect  comprehends  but  virtually,  this  whole  has  but  an  undetermined 
meaning ;  and  an  undetermined  meaning  is  not  one  at  all.    To  give  a  beginner 

*  Ds  rensirgnement  du  Detain  nut  U  point  de  we  indttttriel,  par  Dupuis  (Paris,  836, 8vo,. 
p.  39 
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BQch  a  whole  is  then  to  propose  to  him  a  model  which  for  him  is  meaniDgl 
Such  a  model  has,  oonsequeotly,  nothing  in  it  proper  to  teach  the  imitator  of  it 
exactness  and  precision,  and — ^the  habit  once  engendered  at  starting  of  doing 
nothing  save  roughly,  and  then  only  almost  doing  it — when  the  student  gradually 
arrives  at  details  he  will  be  able  but  roughly  and  only  almost  to  comprehend  and 
represent  them. 

Doubtl.'SB  whatever  one  desires  to  do  it  is  the  general  effect,  it  is  the  whole, 
the  whole  without  the  details  of  the  parts,  which  must  first  be  established ;  for  it 
\»  this  whole,  in  which  the  parts  will  successively  take  their  proper  places,  which 
must  first  be  correct,  and  the  happiest  details  cannot  compensate  for  errors  in 
it ;  this  is  what  LEONAaoo  da  Vjnoi  incessantly  advises  Artists  not  to  lose 
sight  of. 

It  is,  in  fine,  a  truth  with  which  the  Greeks  partionhirly  showed  themselves 
profoundly  penetrated  ;  for  if  there  is  one  quality  above  all  by  which  their  works 
most  surpass  those  of  the  moderns,  it  is  in  the  understanding  of  the  general  eflect. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  general  efiTect  of  the  whole  without  parts,  by  which 
everything  to  be  done  must  neceraarily  be  commenced,  has  no  meaning,  save  by 
relation  to  the  oomplete  whole,  of  which  it  is  the  preparation  and  first  stage.  For 
the  artist  who  indicates  it  and  who  knows  what  he  must  add  to  it,  this  first 
general  effect  {eriMemble)  has  then  a  definite  sense,  and  from  this  it  follows  inevit- 
ably that  the  skotches  of  a  master,  even  the  most  summary,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  generality  systematically  shapeleA,  always  here  and  there  let  out  the 
determinate,  precise,  and  well  denned  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  design.  But 
.  thosj  indications  themselves,  to  au  inexperienced  eye,  are  but  enigmas.  The 
sketch,  in  fact,  has  a  meaning  only  for  its  author,  and  for  those  whom  experience 
and  science  have  put  into  a  condition  to  share  his  thought,  and  to  anticipate  with 
him  its  realization.  For  a  beginner  it  has  no  meaning,  or  only  a  vague  and  con- 
fused one.  To  propose  it  to  him  fbr  imitation  at  starting  is  then,  once  more,  to 
give  him  for  his  first  lesson  to  content  himself  with  an  ill-defined  meaning  :  it  is  to 
make  him  contract  the  habit  of  doing  so  ;  it  is  to  deprive  him,  by  such  a  habit,  of 
the  desire,  and  soon  even  of  the  power,  to  reach  as  to  any  object  whatever  tho 
definite  and  determined,  that  is,  the  reality.  From  which  it  is  evident,  that 
while  in  everything  it  is  by  a  sketch  that  what  is  desired  to  be  done  must  be  com- 
menced, it  by  no  means  follows,  as  M,  Dubuis  has  thought,  that  the  first  models 
should  bo  sketches.  Far  from  this,  to  habituate  oneVself  from  the  start  to  imi- 
tate objects  systematically  undecided  and  shapeless  is  to  render  one's- self  inca- 
pable of  ever  uudei-standing  the  real  forms,  and  therefore  of  ever  being  able  to 
make  a  simple  sketch,  such  at  least  as  those  which  come  from  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  in  which,  little  as  there  may  be,  or  be  seen  in  them,  at  least  what  ought 
to  be  is  already  distinguishable. 

However,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  models  proposed  by  M.  Dabuis  do  not  pre- 
S3nt  th.it  appearance  of  vagueness,  which  is  in  general  the  character  of  mere 
skt-tches ;  this  arises  from  their  being  fashioned  out  by  planes  and  by  angles.  The 
first  of  these  models  presents  but  the  great  masses  thus  indicated  ;  the  second 
only  diifors  from  tho  first,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  by  the  planes  and  angles 
being  more  numerous ;  and  even  the  last,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  forms 
of  nature,  still  retains  much  of  this  same  character.  In  this  above  all,  these  mod- 
els differ  essentially  from  the  works  of  a  master's  hand,  and  they  resemble  more 
closely  the  successive  stages  by  which  tho  workman  or  stonecutter  mechanically 
ncars  by  little  and  little  the  shape  of  the  marble  or  the  model,  which  the  artist 
has  charged  him  to  reproduce. 

The  object  of  the  constant  reflection  of  the  Masters,  the  end  to  which  thev 
ever  look,  being,  as  we  have  said,  the  expression  of  the  character  or  soul  of  forms, 
their  constant  practice  has  been  to  indicate  it  from  the  very  firet,  even  in  the 
liglitest  and  most  fugitive  sketch,  and  accordingly,  in  sketching  the  figure  of  a 
living  being,  and  above  all,  the  human  figure,  from  the  very  first  to  make  felt  the 
nature  of  those  sinuous  curves  or  8e.rpentine9^  (as  Leonardo  and  Michsl  Angelo 
callt.'d  thom,)  which  are  its  peculiar  characteristics^  and  which  reveal  its  spirit. 
Til  is  is  what  wo  see  in  the  drawings  of  Titian,  and  of  Correggio,  as  well  as  those 
of  llaffiielle,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  of  Miehrol  Angelo, 
as  well  as  in  the  sketches  in  wax,  and  in  clay,  and  even  in*  marble,  which  remain 
to  us  of  this  great  artist. 
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An  entirely  different  manner  has  began  to  reign  in  certain  schools  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centnries,  according  as  the  true  sentiment  of  the  spirit  of  forms  becama 
more  weak  ;  it  is  that  which  consists  in  replacing  curved  lines  and  suifaces  by 
straight  lines  and  planes ;  confined  at  first  to  the  detail  of  figures,  to  the  smallest 
parts  composing  them,  this  process  has  been  more  and  more  applied  to  the  larger 
parts,  and  finally,  in  our  own  time,  among  many  draughtsmen  and  painters,  it  has 
extended  itself  to  every  branch  of  Drawing. 

The  models  proposed  by  M.  Dubuis  present  a  systematic  application  of  this 
process,  one  of  wh'oh  iieginners  who  copy  from  them  must  necessarily  contract  the 
habit 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  habituated  to  see  everything  under  one  sole  aspect,  the 
eye  most  by  little  and  litUe  become  incapable  of  understanding  the  infinite  vari- 
ety which  nature  offers  us ;  it  must  become  incapable,  above  all,  of  understand- 
ing, and  of  representing  those  subtile  and  winding  forms  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  human  nature,  those  forms  which  Michel  Angelo  com- 
pared to  the  waving  motion  of  a  flame.  In  the  second  place,  the  particular  effect 
of  this  process  which  oonsistB  in  expressing  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing 
by  planes,  is  to  disguise  under  the  precision  of  surfaces  so  regular,  the  actnal 
indetermi nation  of  forms,  and  so  to  give  to  the  unskillfulness  of  him  who  does  not 
know  how  fo  distinguish,  and  to  reproduce  the  true  character,  a  false  air  of 
knowledge.    Thus  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  are  aggravated. 

If  by  adopting  the  habit  of  copying  simple  sketches,  such  as  (once  more)  the 
sketches  of  the  Masters,  we  can  express  nothing  but  in  the  rough,  and  only  half 
express  it  even  so,  if  in  consequence  we  do  not  reach  the  truth  at  all,  we  are  in 
this  properly  speaking,  engaged  in  the  false,  and  the  very  indetermination  at  which 
wo  stop  short,  might  warn  us  that  to  reach  our  end,  a  part  of  the  road  remains 
to  be  traversed.  But  if  we  adopt  in  addition,  a  manner  of  work  which  gives  to 
every  thing  we  do  a  semblance  of  precision  and  perfect  definitencss,  we  conceal 
from  ourselves  our  weakness  or  our  ignorance,  and  we  set  a  bound  to  our  own 
progress  almost  impossible  to  pass  over. 

M.  Dubuis'  method  was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  Draw- 
ing to  the  working  classes ;  to  those  classes  who  have  need  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Drawing,  in  the  exercise  of  a  multitude  of  professions,  more  or  less 
mechanical,  and  who  can  devote  but  little  time  to  acquire  it ;  and  it  seems  suffi- 
ciently appropriate  for  this  purpose.  If,  in  fact,  it  follows  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  this  method  can  not  lead  very  far,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable, 
that  in  making  the  student  begin  by  the  imitation  of  simple  wholes,  it  is,  perhaps, 
fitted  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  seize  the  general 
effects  of  proportions,  and  to  put  the  principal  masses  almost  in  tlieir  proper  pla- 
ces ;  and  if  it  is  not  enough  for  Art,  it  is  enough  for  what  of  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ingmost  trades  require. 

This  method,  once  more,  may  then  answer  sufficiently  well  for  the  instruction 
of  the  artizans  for  whom  it  has  been  designed,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  introduced,  as  some  have  desired  it  should,  from  these  popular  schools  where  it 
is  said  to  have  done  good  service,  into  the  schools  of  a  superior  class,  and  above 
all  into  the  Lyciea  [Colleges,  or  Collegiate  Schools.] 

However,  if  it  be  a  meUiod  by  which  we  can  indeed  acquire  more  rapidly  than 
by  another,  a  certain  knowledge  of  Drawing,  however  limited,  perhaps  we  should 
be  tempted  to  beh'eve,  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference  by  all  our  schools, 
except  those  especially  destined  for  the  formation  of  Artists.  Every  where,  some 
will  perhaps  say,  it  is  for  the  greatest  number,  and  especially  for  them,  that  we  should 
chiefly  be  concerned ;  now  the  greatest  number  has  need  of  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing only  of  a  very  elementary  kind,  so  far  as  it  is  required,  not  for  the  practice  of 
the  Art,  but  for  the  different  industrial  pursuits  with  which  Drawing  has  some- 
thing to  do.  What  is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  this,  that  those  very  persons 
who  can  devote  but  few  years  to  general  study,  and  to  that  of  Drawing  in  par- 
tcular,  should  be  able  in  those  few  years  to  learn  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary 
for  representing  with  some  accuracy  the  situations  and  dimensions  of  things ;  and 
if  it  be  a  method  by  whose  employment  such  a  result  can  be  reached,  even  if  it 
cannot  serve,  nay,  even  if  to  a  certain  point  it  interposes  an  obstacle  to  further 
progress,  this  imperfect  but  expeditious  method  most  still  be  preferred. 

We  oonnot  share  in  snch  a  view. 
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Even  admitting  what  is  far  from  bi*ing  inoontestable,  that  for  the  practice  of 
tho  difiertnt  branches  of  Indostry,  there  is  never  any  need  of  drawing  with  the 
mme  precision,  and  the  same  delicacy,  with  which  artists  must  know  how  to  work, 
it  is  still  one  of  the  6rst  interests  of  industry,  and  consequently  of  the  great 
number  who  are  engaged  in  it,  that  art  should  not  decline  in  the  bands  of  Uiose 
at  least  who  practice  Art.  It  is  from  Art  that  all  the  branch<»  of  Industry  which 
have  any  relations  with  it,  receiye  their  inspirations.  It  is  Art  which  supplies 
them  with  the  types  which  they  multiply,  in  accommodating  them  to  our  different . 
wants,  or  to  our  different  fimcies.  All  are  constantly  occupied  in  appropriating 
to  every  thing  that  surrounds  us,  the  forms  with  which  the  imagination  is  capti- 
vated, and  of  which  that  Art  which  reigns  at  each  epoch  is  the  source ;  all  profit 
by  the  power  of  seduction  which  Art  exercises,  and  by  the  favor  which  attaches 
itself  to  every  thing  that  bears  its  mark. 

When  a  gi'eat  master  appears,  and  comeu  to  show  all  things  under  an  aspect 
till  then  unknown,  for  such  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  all  that  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  man,  must  put  on  those  proportions,  those  new  harmonies  which  he  is 
come  to  reveal.  Thus  to  spread  and  to  apply  its  thought  in  every  form,  the 
ancient  arts  are  transformed  and  regenerated,  and  new  arts  take  birth.  And  to 
this  immense  work  come  together,  yet  from  afar  off,  to  furnish  its  materials,  even 
the  ver}'  branches  of  industry,  which  seem  the  most  foreign  to  the  Art  of  Draw- 
ing. Who  can  say  what  even  the  most  mechanical  professions  owe  to  the  genius 
of  a  Rafiaelle ;  not  only  the  art  of  Marc  Antonio,  not  alone  that  of  the  potters 
of  Faenza,  of  Gubbio,  of  Pesoro,  and  of  Urbino,  not  alone  the  fabrics  of  the 
tapestry  works  of  Glanders,  and  the  enamels  of  Limoges,  which  have  reproduced 
his  creations  under  so  many  forms,  but  all  the  industries  of  his  age,  and  of  the 
ages  which  followed  his ;  how  many  men  have  lived  on  the  fruits  of  his  thoughts, 
and  of  what  riches  of  every  kind  it  has  been  the  source  ?  Who  can  calculate 
what  for  three  thousand  years,  one  half  the  universe  owes  to  that  Greek  Art 
from  which  even  still,  though  modified  by  so  many  different  influences,  not  only 
the  forms  of  all  our  public  works,  but  those  even  of  our  vessels  and  commonest 
utensils  are  derived  7 

And  as  for  the  industry  of  France  in  particular,  if  it  be  by  so  many  titles  in 
the  first  rank  among  the  industries  of  Europe,  to  what  is  this  due,  if  not  to  this, 
tliat  the  first  rank  dready  for  a  long  time  belongs  to  our  painters  and  our  sculp- 
tors, and  that  in  Art,  no  more  than  in  Literature,  no  nation  can  dispute  it  with 
her? 

What  worse  service  then  would  it  be  possible  to  render  to  the  greater  number 
in  every  country,  but  above  all  in  ours  of  France,  than  to  put  every  where  in 
force  methods  of  instruction  calculated  to  set  bounds,  even  to  the  measure  of  me- 
diocrity, to  tlie  development  of  talent,  and  by  an  ignorant  zeal  for  the  crowd,  to 
arrest  the  flight  of  those  men  of  rare  genius,  {genies  d^iliU)  which  it  ever  con- 
ceals in  its  botom,  and  whom  Providence  destined  to  bo  its  benefactors  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  rare  Genius  knows  how  to  burst  its  way,  whatever  diffi- 
culty it  encounters,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  take  special  care  of  it  ?  Examples 
abound  in  history,  and  in  the  history  of  art  in  particular,  of  men  of  genius 
happily  endowed,  whose  career  has  been  falsified,  and  destiny  destroyed  by  a  bad 
education. 

In  the  second  place,  and  supposing  even  that  one  should  not  occupy  one's-self 
with  this  small  number,  with  this  elite  which  will  practice  Art  with  success,  and 
spread  its  benefits  over  the  crowd,  nor  even  with  those  already  more  numerous, 
to  whom  it  would  be  useful,  in  the  career  which  they  have  to  pass  through,  to 
possess  the  knowledge  of  Drawing  to  a  somewhat  higher  degree,  it  is  certainly 
important  that  among  ihe  greatest  posidble  number  tas(e  should  be  healthy  and 

food.  And  so,  if  the  state  of  Art,  and  consequently  of  all  the  industries  which 
epend'on  Art,  depends  upon  the  genius  and  <>ducation  of  artists,  it  depends  also, 
in  very  great  part,  on  the  judgment  of  the  public,  which,  by  its  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  may  sustain  the  artists  in  such  and  such  a  course,  or  turn  them 
from  it.  Now,  as  Paul  Vkronbss  said,  "  those  alone  can  form  a  good  judgment 
upon  matters  of  Art,  who  have  been  well  instructed  in  Art.''  Accordingly, 
since  taste  is  the  just  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  since  between  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  and  the  good,  there  is  a  close  connection,  and  so  to  speak,  an  intimate 
selidarity,  what  interest  is  more  general,  than  that  to  direct  instruction  in  Drawing, 
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in  SQoh  A  maDner  as  to  give  as  mncb  as  possible  to,  all  those  who  take  part  in 
it,  a  just  and  delicate  taste,  a  sare  discerument  of  beauty  1  If  that  is  true  for  ali 
the  schools,  for  how  mnch  stronger  a  reason  is  it  not  tme  for  the  schools  of  sec- 
ondary education,  and  where  those  are  educated,  who  by  their  lights,  as  well  as 
by  the  place  which  they  will  occupy  in  our  society,  are  destined  to  exert  the  most 
powerful  inBuenoe  upon  the  spirit  of  their  time  7 

For  these  different  reasons,  we  cannot  recommend  the  establishment  in  our 
Lyeees  of  any  of  those  expeditious  methods  which  lead,  however  ingenious  they 
may  be,  but  to  an  inexact  and  erroneous  appreciation  of  forms,  and  their  charac- 
ter. The  only  method  which  we  can  propose  for  the  approbation  of  the  Minister, 
must  be  that  method  which  will  lead,  though  at  the  price  of  a  little  more  time 
and  trouble,  to  the  end  of  Instruction  m  Drawing,  such  as  we  have  been  able  to 
define  it,  after  the  great  Masters  of  Art ;  the  possession  of  that  good  judgment 
of  the  eye,  by  which  men  appreciate  proportions  correctly,  and  understand  their 
spirit  and  beauty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  human  head  is  an  object  too  complex  to  serve  for  a  first 
model  for  the  student,  that  in  seeking  from  the  start  to  imitate  its  forms,  tlie  be- 
ffinner  can  but  contract  a  habit  of  error ;  we  have  seen  also,  that  to  propose  for  a 
first  model,  a  whole  in  an  abstract  form,  and  without  parts,  is  again  to  teach, 
though  in  another  fashion,  but  error  and  confusion. 

Hence,  we  are  of  necessity  brought  back  to  the  method  which  has  almost 
always  prevailed,  and  which  confirms  the  authority  of  all  the  masters  of  Art, 
that  which  only  allows  the  whole  to  be  studied,  after  a  profound  study  of  its 
parts. 

^^  The  sight,"  says  Lbonardo  nA  Vinci,  *'  has  an  action  of  the  quickest,  and 
embraces  in  one  moment  an  infinity  of  forms,  nevertheless,  it  only  comprehends 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  us  suppose,  reader,  that  yon  bestow  one'  rapid  glance 
on  all  this  written  page,  you  will  judge  in  an  instant,  that  it  is  full  of  different 
letters ;  but  you  will  not  know  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  what  letters  they  are, 
nor  what  they  mean ;  you  will  be  obliged  then  to  go  over  them  word  by  word, 
line  by  line,  in  order  to  comprehend  those  letters.  Or  again,  if  you  wish  to 
reach  the  top  of  a  building,  yon  must  mount  up  step  by  step ;  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  reach  the  top.  And  so  it  is,  I  say  to  yon,  that  Nature  re- 
gards this  Art  of  Drawing.  If  you  wbh  to  have  the  true  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  things,  you  will  commence  by  their  parts,  and  you  will  not  pass  on  to  the  sec- 
ond, before  you  have  the  first  well  in  your  memory  and  in  your  practice.  And 
if  you  do  otherwise,  fon  will  lose  your  time,  or  at  least,  you  will  prolong  your 
study.    I  repeat  to  you  once  aoain,  learn  accuracy  before  rapidity.'* 

But  it  is  said,  on  the  other  .  nand,  if  we  cannot  begin  with  the  Whole,  why  not 
descend  (o  details  still  smaller  than  those  by  which  one  generally  commences,  why 
not  descend  to  the  fingers,  to  the  nails  themselves. 

'  It  is,  because,  in  recommending  not  to  begin  with  the  entire  of  a  visible  natural 
object,  nor  even  by  a  whole,  such  as  the  human  head,  too  complicated  still, 
although  this  too  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  whole,  nevertheless  for  an  inexperienced 
eye,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  two  principles  equally  certain  as  they  are  that  wo 
can  not  commence  with  a  very  ooroplioated  whole,  and  that  only  a  whole  can 
make  itself  understood,  reason  requires  that  we  should  commence  with  parts, 
which,  though  parts,  yet  form  wholes  in  a  sense  in  themselves,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence intelligible  objects.  We  will  stop  then,  as  men  have,  always  done,  at 
those  fragments  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  special  destination,  a  special 
character,  a  distinct  individuality,  such  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mouth,  the  head, 
&o.  Sufficiently  simple  not  to  surpass  the  comprehension  of  a  beginner,  every  su^ 
part  is  already  a  whole  in  itself,  in  right  of  this  quality,  and  like  a  whole,  each) 
such  part  may  be  understood  by  itself  alone.  As  parts  of  a  Whole  more  eom 
plicated,  they  cannot,  it  is  tme,  be  understood  without  that  whble.  It  is  then  by 
arriving  at  that  Whole  in  whicli  they  act  one  with  another,  and  where  they  har- 
monize together,  that — after  having  studied  each  part  separately — they  can.  all  be 
understood. 

After  having  taken  as  a  base  of  operations,  as  we  do  in  eveiy  science,  that 
which  is  less  intelligible  in  itMlf  but  more  accessible,  it  is  in  the  last  place,  aeoord- 
iog  to  the  order  which  befita  our  weakness,  and  which  is  reooxmnoided  by 
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wisdom,  that  we  raise  ourselves  to  the  culminating  point  of  complete  science, 
which  is  like  an  elevated  pinacle,  whence  we  can  embrace  all,  and  understand  all. 

Lastly,  to  leave  from  the  very  start,  only  so  much  obscurity  around  the  mean 
ing  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  figure,  as  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  clear 
away,  we  should  not  neglect  to  make  beginners  see  from  the  first  in  a  general  way, 
the  relations  they  bear  to  the  whole,  and  the  position  which  belongs  to  them. 
It  is  also  thus,  that  in  every  science  a  general  and  preliminary  exposition  precedes 
instruction  in  detail,  and  prepares  the  way  for  that  last  and  philosophical  exposi- 
tion, in  which  the  details  reunited  and  arranged  in  the  whole,  will  receive  their 
last  and  full  explanation. 

Such  is  then  the  order  which  theory  prescribes  to  the  practical  study  of  Draw- 
ing. But  the  determination  of  this  order,  is  tliis  the  only  share  which  theory 
should  have  in  instruction  ?  And  accordingly,  the  order  of  practical  study  once 
determined,  is  it  enough  for  the  learning  of  the  elements  of  Drawing,  that  this 
study  should  consist  in  commencing  with  the  imitation  of  the  parts  of  the  head, 
and  finishing  with  that  of  the  entire  figure  ? 

[After  having  demonstrated,  (continues  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,)  by  the 
reasoning  and  by  the  authority  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Michiel  Angelo,  pf  the 
artists  of  antiquity,  &c.,  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  bones 
and  muscles,  and  that  of  the  proportions,  M.  F.  Ravaibson  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : — ] 

In  fine  we  have  seen  above  that  Drawing  is  properly  speaking  the  representa- 
tion of  the  proportions  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  We  have  also  seen, 
that  if  we  can  hardly  well  judge  of  the  reality  by  the  visible  appearance,  which 
is  for  us  its  sign,  we  can  hardly  see  the  appearance  either  as  it  is.  Hence,  constant 
difiicnlties,  as  well  when  we  invent,  to  give  to  the  things  we  imagine  the  forms 
they  ought  to  have,  as  when  we  imitate,  to  judge  accurately  of  the  appearances  of 
things  and  to  reprodaco  them  faithfully.  Hence  an  uncertainty  from  which  we 
can  scarcely  escape  without  many  errors. 

Now  the  relation  between  visible  appearances  and  actual  proportions,  for  any 
point  of  view  and  any  distance,  is  regulated  by  geometrical  laws ;  by  these  laws, 
which  are  those  of  perspective,  we  can  with  certainty  anticipate  experience,  and 
without  error,  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  reality,  or  the  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance. Who  then  can  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  most  useful  to  as- 
sure the  judgment  of  the  eye,  and  to  protect  it  from  error  ?  And  so,  at  the  era, 
at  which  the  art  of  Drawing  among  the  modems  has  attained  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  we  see  perspective  held  in  honor. 

After  Brunelleschi,  Paolo,  Ucello,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  were  the  first  to  un- 
derstand well  its  rules ;  after  Pietro  della  Francesca,  who  was,  it  is  said,  the 
first  to  give  the  theory  of  it,  the  masters  whose  works  adorn  the  middle  and 
second  half  of  the  15th  century,  Massaccio,  Filippino  Lippi,  Pisanello,  Signorelli, 
the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo,  Melazzo  de  Forli,  whose  frescoes  probably  taught 
Corregio  the  art  of  backgrounds,  (90tto  in  m)  Vinoenzo  Foppa,  Uie  two  Bellini, 
Mantegna,  Ohirlandajo,  Perugino,  showed  themselves  consummate  in  the  new 
science ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  it  the  subject  of  a  book,  now  lost,  which  be- 
came the  source  of  the  principal  works  in  which  it  was  treated  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury :  fiafliiefle,  in  fine,  to  whom  Perugino  had  taught  it,  knew  it  so  well  as  to 
give  lessons  to  the  great  Florentine  painter,  Fra  Bartolommeo.  And  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  the-  knowledge  and  habitual  practice  of  perspective,  efieCtually  con- 
iributed  to  give  to  the  art  of  Drawing,  among  the  painters  of  the  golden  age  of 
Art,  much  of  that  exquisite  accuracy,  and  accordingly,  that  finished  elegance, 
from  which  men  sut)seqnently  receded  more  and  more,  according  as  counting 
more  for  the  concealment  of  mistakes  on  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  efiect 
of  aerial  p^rspeic^ve,  men  trusted  more  and  more  to  the  unassisted  judgment  of 
the  eye. 

It  is  not  that  when  we  learn  to  drew,  we  must  frequently  put  in  practice  the 
rules  of  penpective,  to  find  the  place  and  dimensions  of  outlines  and  shadows. 
We  have  already  said,  that  to  construct  forms  by  geometrical  rule,  is  no  longer  to 
draw,  but  to  trace  them,  and  consequently  it  can  not  teach  us  to  draw.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  it  furnishes  us  with  an  exact  means  of  geometrical  construc- 
tion and  verification,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspective,  united  to  the 
habit  of  applying  them,  most  seoessarily,  in  making  us  attentive  to  the  perspec- 
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tive  diminutions  of  proportions,  ond  the  laws  whioh  they  follow,  loud  us  to  observe 
them  better,  to  appreciate  thena,  and  to  represent  them  more  justly. 

Now  if  the  knowledge  of  perspective  serves  to  miike  us  judge  well  of  nil  visi 
ble  forms,  of  those  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  as  well  as  thof^e  of  tlie  exterior  snr- 
iace^  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  with  perspective  that  instruction  lu  Drawing 
ought  to  commence  7    Practice  should  be  founded  on  good  theory,  of  which  per- 
spective is  the  entrance  and  the  guide. 

Will  it  be  objected  that  it  prolongs  too  much  the  teaching  of  Drawing,  to  join 
with  it  that  of  perspective,  as  well  as  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  ?  Very  far  from  this,  these  are  ideas  which  at  the  same  time  that  they 
must  throw  light  on  practice,  and  so  render  its  progress  more  rapid  as  well  as 
more  sure,  may  be  acquired  in  a  time  relatively  very  short.  These  principles, 
says  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  continually  recommends  to  begin  with  the  study 
of  the  soientifio  principles  of  Art,  these  principles  are  but  a  little  thing  near  Art 
itself. 

To  learn  in  the  first  place,  perspective  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  structure  of 
man  and  his  proportions  :  in  the  third  place,  only  to  draw  the  human  figure  ; 
first,  the  several  parts,  ana  then  the  whole  ;  such  then  is  the  order  prescril^  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  study  of  Drawing,  and  which  has  not  oeased  to  be  the 
order  most  profitable  to  follow. 

This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  teaching  of  the  scientific  principles  of  Art 
from  being  usefully  preceded  by  a  certain  number  of  lessons,  consecrati.'d  to 
purely  practical  exercises,  exercises  which  may  consist  of  the  imitation  of  simple 
figures,  such  as  those  of  regular  solids,  of  some  parts  of  vegetables,  &e.  In  these 
first  essays,  we  would  accustom  ourselves  to  draw  the  outlines,  to  indicate  the 
shadows;  we  would  accustom  ourselves,  above  all,  to  observe  proportions  ind 
forms,  and  the  very  difiioulties  themselves  which  we  should  experience  in  judging 
of  them  accurately,  and  reproducing  them  well,  would  dispose  us  to  recognize  the 
necessity,  and  to  comprehend  the  use  of  those  principles,  whose  methodical  appli- 
cation will  serve  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  to  resolve  successively  the 
various  problems  of  Drawing.  These  different  exercises  would  thus  form  a  sort 
'of  preparation  for  the  regular  course  of  studies,  which  would  commence  with 
perspective. 

In  our  schools,  (lycieti)  where  for  every  reason  the  instruction  must  be  but  very 
elementary,  the  study  of  perspective  will  be  necessarily  confined  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  applications  most  useful  for  the  practice  of  Drawing.  Care 
should  bo  taken  above  all  to  explain  how  this  science,  which  is  at  present  scarcely 
applied  save  to  the  foreshortening  of  regular  forms,  which  can  be  geometrically 
drawn  such  as  those  of  a  building,  may  be  applied  alike  to  every  kind  of  forms, 
and  particularly  to  the  human  figure. 

The  study  of  measures  (and  proportions)  should  extend  only  to  those  which 
it  is  most  important  to  know,  and  whioh  are  the  most  constant ;  and  the  master 
should  apply  himself  to  explain  by  examples  chiefiy  borrowed  from  the  cAs/Jr- 
d'auvre  of  antique  art,  how  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  forms  reconciles 
itself  with  the  general  rule,  which  is  the  law  of  species.  The  study  of  the  anatom- 
ical structure  also  should  be  limited  to  what  is  most  necessary  to  know,  and  what 
may  be  learned  from  casts,  prints,  or  photographs,  upon  the  situation  and  func- 
tions of  the  muscles  and  bones. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  enough  for  the  scientific  principles  of 
Art,  that  some  lessons  more  or  less  abstract,  should  precede  the  practice.  In  Art 
practice  is  the  end,  theory  is  one  of  the  means  of  reaching  it  From  the  start, 
theory  ought  then  to  be  accomodated  to  practical  use,  and  practice  ought  to  the 
end  be  enlightened  by  theory,  and  incessantly  take  counsel  of  it. 

Consequently,  when  the  principles  of  perspective  are  expluned  to  the  Students 
in  our  schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  sensibly  understand  those 
principles,  by  exhibiting  to  them,  and  caunng  them  to  make  for  themselves  imme- 
diate applications  to  objects  analogous  to  those  which  a  little  later  they  will  have 
to  draw.  And  on  the  other  hand  during  the  course  of  practical  study,  and 
throughout  its  whole  continuance,  no  occasion  should  be  neglected  to  make  them 
see  how  the  problems  ofTered  to  tne  eye  by  the'  foreshorten ings,  implied  by  relief, 
Id  every  object  of  nature,  all  range  themselves  under  the  general  laws  of  per- 
ipeetive,  and  how  it  leads  to  resolve  them.     It  is  thus  that  throughout  all  inatrue* 
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tioD  in  Drawing,  the  muim  it  verified,  that ''  Penpeotiye  is  the  bridle  and  helm 
of  painting." 

In  the  aame  manner,  in  giving  the  neoenaiy  instmctions  upon  the  anatomical 
•tructnre  of  Man,  as  applied  to  the  Art  of  Drawing,  and  apon  his  chief  propor- 
tions, eare  should  be  taken  to  ntake  it  clear  from  the  very  first  by  examples  of  its 
practical  usefulness.  Afterwards,  as  fast  and  according  as  the  student  is  made  to 
draw  the  different  parts  of  the  human  figure,  or  even  entire  figures  in  different 
movements  and  attitudes,  he  should  be  made  to  study  it  anew,  more  deeply,  and 
in  greater  detail,  and  as  well  structure  as  proportions.  For  this  purpose  no  mode 
perhaps  is  better  than  that  proposed  by  Alessandro  Allori,  and  which  was  but 
the  application  to  Instruction  in  Drawing  of  the  ordinary  manner  of- proceeding 
adopted  by  Michiel  Angelo ;  a  mode  which  consists  of  either  before  making  the 
stuaent  draw  each  part  of  the  body  as  it  is  in  outward  form,  to  make  him  first 
draw  the  bone  which  it  includes,  and  then  the  muscles  or  cartilages  which  are 
covered  by  the  skin  ;  or  at  least  occasionally,  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  models 
after  which  the  superficial  figures  of  the  objects  are  to  be  reproduced,  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  anatomical  structure,  a  representation,  which  in  part  explains 
their  appearances,  and  which  thus  le^s  the  student,  as  in  other  respects  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perspective  leads  him,  to  understand  them  better,  and 
therefore  to  draw  them  better. 

In  antieipatipg  experience,  according  to  an  expression  we  have  borrowed  from 
Leibnitz,  science  reduces  the  probabilities  of  error,  which  experience  always 
allows,  and  lets  none  of  them  exist,  as  has  been  said  also  of  wisdom  in  respect  of 
chance,  save  what  cannot  be  taken  away.  This  is  also  what  the  previous  study 
of  the  Parts  does  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Whole.  The  parts  once  well 
known  in  their  constituent  elements,  in  the  chief  varieties  of  form  and  under  the 
different  aspects  which  they  can  present,  when  we  come  to  the  whole  we  half 
know  it  already,  and  familiarized  with  elements  analogous  to  those  of  which  it  is 
composed  we  understand  it  better  and  represent  it  better.  It  is,  therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  parts  must  be  studied  before  the  whole ;  it  is,  therefore,  also 
that  there  is  no  use  in  studying  them  unless  we  study  them  profoundly,  so  as  to 
know  them  well,  and  that,  consequently,  "  we  must  not  pass  from  a  first  to  a  seo- 
ond  unless  we  are  in  possession  of  the  first.'' 

From  this,  several  practical  consequences  follow.  In  the  first  place  the  parts  of 
the  human  figure  ought  to  be,  in  general,  as  well  in  models  as  in  the  copies  which 
the  students  are  caused  to  make,  of  equal  dimensions  with  nature,  or  at  least  very 
nearly  so ;  for  in  objects  of  small  size  one  is  more  exposed  to  miss  seeing  all,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  *'  in  little  things  one  does  not  see  his  own  fiiults  as  he  does  in 
greater." — Once  master  of  the  detail  of  the  parts,  we  may,  on  Uic  other  hand, 
when  we  come  to  draw  entire  figures,  give  them  without  any  inconvenience, 
smaller  dimensions.  In  drawing  such  figures,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  the 
different  parts  of  the  copy  we  are  making  in  proportion  one  with  another,  we 
must  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  a  single  glance ;  and  the  custnm  has  very  reason- 
ably grown  to  be  not  to  give  the  drawing  of  the  entire  figure  dimensions  greater 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  There  is  something  more ; 
these  dimensions  are  those  ordinarily  given  to  the  models  themselves  ;  now,  since 
we  learn  to  draw  only  by  the  judgment  which  we  apply  to  the  relations  of 
dimensions  or  Proportions,  and  as,  consequently,  it  is  important  that  beginnera 
should  not  be  able  to  contract  the  habit  of  taking  measures  on  the  model  to 
dispense  with  that  judgment,  it  is  a  useful  thing  to  practice  them  in  giving  to 
their  drawings,  representing  entire  figures,  dimensions  different  from  those  of  the 
models  from  which  they  copy.  It  will  then  be  proper,  if  the  models  in  general  are 
only  of  the  size  of  an  entire  sheet  of  paper,  to  moke  copies  from  them  occasion- 
ally of  a  smaller  size.  But  for  this  reason,  that  in  little  things  one  cannot  well 
judge  of  his  own  fiiults,  and  that  the  student  may  not  become  accustomed  to  con- 
tent himself  with  inexact  imitations ;  the  dimensions  of  drawings  of  entire  fig- 
ures ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  sink  lower  tlian  those  of  a  half  i^eet  of  drawing 
paper. 

In  the  second  place,  objects  are  only  well  distinguished  by  their  lights  and 
shades,  which  render  sensible  their  relief.  If  the  line  which  marks  the  extreme 
limits  be  sufficient  to  represent  the  figure  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  to  secure  its 
recognition,  it  is  but  by  ihe  lights  and  shades  presented  by  its  surface  that  we  can 
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• 
nnderstand  exactly  and  oompletcly  its  proportioxui|  its  character,  and  its  special 
beaaty.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  precept  accoivdlng  to  which,  ;n  all  the  course  of  his 
studies,  the  student  must  not  pass  from  one  object  to  another  until  he  under- 
stands the  first  well,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  in  respect  of  every  object  he 
draws,  Arom  the  most  simple  parts  to  the  most  complicated  whole,  he  should  not 
confine  himself  to  a  line,  nor  even  to  a  rough  indication  of  the  model,  but  he 
must  apply  himself  to  reproduce,  and  to  repnrauce  exactly,  the  lights  and  shades. 

*^  If  you  wish,  oh  draughtsman, '*  says  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  "  to  make  a  good 
and  Dseful  study,  judge  well  among  the  lights  which  arc  those,  and  in  what 
number,  which  possess  the  first  degree  of  brightness,  and  bo  among  the  shades 
which  are  those  which  are  darker  than  the  others,  and  in  what  manner  they 
mingle  together,  and  compare  these  always  one  with  another ;  and  lastly,  let  your 
shade*  and  lights  be  joined  without  lines  or  points,  and  mix  with  each  other  like 
smoke.  And  when  you  shall  have  brought  your  hand  and  your  judgment  to  this 
amount  of  exactness,  the  practice  of  drawing  wDl  come  to  yon  so  fast  that  you 
will  not  even  be  conscious  of  it'' 

To  express  the  exact  character  of  the  shadows  with  the  same  pencil  which 
serves  to  mark  the  outline,  to  render  it  with  softness,  and,  according  to  the 
Italian  expression  sfumato,  by  parallel,  or  crossed  shading,  great  labor  is  required, 
which  occupies  much  time.  With  a  stump  both  the  shadows,  and,  the  passage 
of  the  shadows  into  the  lights,  can  be  imitated  both  more  easily  and  more 
quickly.  It  would  seem  then,  and  it  has  been  proposed,  to  prescribe  the  use  of 
the  slump  rather  than  that  of  the  pencil  for  the  imitation  of  the  shadows. 

The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  for  teaching,  and  in  order  to 
form  the  eye  to  judge  well  of  forms  and  their  character,  the  pencil  is  preferable  to 
the  stump.  The  pencil  represents  shadows  by  simple  lines.  These  lines  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  traced,  may  contradict  the  forms  whose 
relief  they  should  serve  to  express,  or,  on  the  contrar)',  by  conforming  themselves 
to  these,  may  assist,  by  their  very  direction,  in  making  them  better  understood. 
To  put  in  the  shadows  with  the  pencil,  the  general  effect  and  the  details  of  the 
forms  must  be  then  observed  every  instant,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  by  foreshortening.  Each  line,  each  shading  becomes  thus  a  teacher  d 
the  character  of  things,  of  their  anatomical  construction,  and  of  their  perspective. 
This  is  what  we  are  shown  by  the  drawings  of  the  best  painters,  and  the  prints  of 
the  best  engravers,  with  whom  to  put  in  the  shades  is  never  any  thing  else  than  to 
draw.  Moreover,  we  have  not  stumps  always  by  us ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  always  at  hand  a  pencil,  or  a  pen,  or  something  which  can  take  its  place  and 
perform  the  same  office.  It  is  important,  on  principle,  to  learn  to  make  use 
above  all  things  of  those  means  which  are  least  likely  to  fail  us,  and  to  know  how, 
in  short,  to  paint  the  shadows  with  the  same  point  which  serves  to  make  the 
outline. 

If  then  the  use  of  the  stump  may  occasionally  be  permitted,  if  it  be  even  useful 
to  learn  in  good  time  to  manage  it,  were  it  but  to  make  one  independent  of  every 
process  and  special  mode  of  working,  still  the  habitual  instrument,  and  especially 
at  the  start,  should  be  the  pencil. 

From  aD  that  precedes,  it  follows  that  the  object  we  should  propose  to  ourselves 
in  indicating  the  shadows  is,  not  so  much  to  please  the  ignorant  or  ill-taught  eye, 
by  the  regularity  of  the  work,  as  to  express  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  possible  the 
%ure  and  character  of  the  objects  drawn.  In  this  manner  by  devoting  to  the 
study  of  the  model  and  to  the  light  and  shade  all  the  necessary  time,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  course  will  not  be  taken  up,  as  often  happens,  in  the  minute  imitation 
of  the  works  of  engravers.  Besides,  once  that  we  have  bec<yiie,  by  sufficient 
practice,  able  to  express  the  half  tints  completely,  in  the  absence  of  which  Uie 
lights  and  shadows  do  not  possets  their  true  character,  but  which  form  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  study  of  the  model,  and  that  which  requires  the  longest 
application,  we  can,  without  omitting  them,  spare  ourselves,  nevertheless,  the  time 
necessary  to  represent  them  well  with  the  pencil.  For  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
draw  on  a  ground  by  whose  tint  they  are  supplied.  This  is  what  was  done  in 
the  best  times  of  Art,  by  using  for  drawing  paper,  paper  slightly  colored,  upon 
which  the  shadows  were  indicated  in  black,  and  the  brighter  lights  in  wlute. 
And  according  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  managed  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen 
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with  Mrtooicliiog  dexterity,  this  b  in  fiujt,  the  best  method  to  draur  from  modeb 
Jd  relMf 

H'f  have  teen  that  it  is  by  the  lepftrate  ports  of  the  haman  figure,  and  not  by  the 
whfAe,  that  a  U-ginning  should  be  made,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  all  things  the 
path  which  ou^ht  to  be  chosen  is  that  which  leads  from  the  simple  to  the  oompli- 
eat^d.  For  the  same  reason,  the  first  models  should  not  be  reliefii,  (round  figures,) 
bat  imitations  of  relief  in  the  flat.  *'  Begin,"  says  Leonardo  da  Vrnci,  **  hy 
cr^iying  the  drawlnfc*  of  good  masters,  you  may  afterwards  copy  from  figures  in 
relief,"  Drawings,  indeed,  or  prints,  or  even  photographs,  do  not  offer  effects  of 
p4'r»pective  so  dcccptiTo  or  so  enigmatical  as  tnose  given  by  rcliefi,  or  round  fig- 
ures ;  the  lights  and  shadows  in  them  have  not  the  same  magic,  and  allow  of  be- 
ing more  easily  understood.  And  in  fine,  the  very  labor  by  which  the  author  of 
tbe  drawing  or  print  has  imitatL^d  the  relief  or  round,  is,  for  him  who  seeks  to 
imitaU*  it  in  his  turn,  a  necessary  imitation  in  the  different  works  of  Art.  Figures 
in  relief  (in  the  round)  should  not  then  be  drawn  until  the  student  b  in  a  condi- 
tion to  reproduce  drawings  and  prints  with  sufiicient  accuracy. 

Those  drawings  or  prints,  whether  they  represent  the  parts  of  the  human  figure 
or  entire  figures,  ought  to  bo  the  faithful  rep^9duction  of  types  borrowed  from  the 
best  manters  of  all  times.  Photography,  too,  may  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
pencil  or  the  graver,  not  only  in  the  multiplication  of  drawings  of  good  authors, 
or  of  rore  prints,  but  also  even  in  aflbrding  direct  reproductions  of  masterpieces 
of  (jainting  or  of  sculpture,  or  representations  of  nature. 

As  to  models  in  relief,  (figures  in  the  round,)  it  is  among  the  chefs  d'^uvre  of 
ancient  sculpture  that  they  should  almost  all  be  chos<>n. 

Under  the  influence  of  systems  in  error  both  as  to  the  object  and  the  aim  of  Art, 
a  oust/im  has  become  established  of  selecting  almost  exclusively,  as  models  for 
instruetion  in  drawing,  among  the  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  the  ancient 
statuar}',  figures  of  the  class  called  ideal  figures,  in  which  it  is  believed  may  be 
found  the  representation  of  human  nature  in  its  most  abstract  generality,  figures 
poNSi'ssing  the  least  individuality  possible  ;  without  perceiving  that  of  these  figures, 
those  which  arc  more  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their  forms  than  for  their 
truth  ore,  for  their  most  part,  copies  or  imitations  in  which  the  particular  character 
prc>sent4  d  by  the  originals  has  more  or  less  disappeared,  and  their  general  pro- 
portions only  remain, — it  is  to  such  second-hand  works  that  the  preference  is  oflen 
given.  And  from  this  it  arises  that  in  learning  to  draw,  one  learns  to  regard 
only  a  conventional  type  of  forms  and  movements,  and  one  becomes  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  infinitely  varied  beauties  of  nature. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  of  a  great 
number  of  original  works  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  statuary,  a  discovery  which 
vividly  affected  the  iniogination  of  men  :  in  consequence  also  of  the  reaction  in  an 
opposite  direction  which  was  naturally  produced  by  the  insipidity  of  so  many 
works  inspired  by  the  worship  of  a  false  ideal :  the  opinions  which  used  to  govern 
the  domain  of  art,  and  that  of  criticism,  have  become  modified.  Individuality, 
Truth.  Life,  are  restored  to  their  rights ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether, 
after,  naving  so  long  inclined  towards  one  of  the  two  poles  between  which  modern 
art  has  almost  always  oscillated,  we  have  not  now  thrown  ourselves  too  fiir  in  the 
direction  of  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  elementary  instruction  has  continued  almost  everywhere 
to  follow  the  same  errors  as  before.  To  cut  this  short  it  has  been  proposed  in  the 
commission,  to  alk)w  no  models  in  future  to  be  taken,  among  so  many  works  of 
ancient  sculpture  which  remain  to  us,  but  those  which  carry  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  character  of  individuality  and  truth :  that  is,  the  Portraits. 

The  Commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  this  proposition  shouTd  not 
be  admitted  because  it  is  exclusive  in  its  turn,  Uiat  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  not 
too  soon  place  K'fore  the  eyes  of  youth  the  chefs  d* autre  in  which  the  human 
form,  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  in  nature,  has  been  represented  in  its  highest 
perfection,  and  thus  penetrate  their  still  young  tmnginations  with  the  principles 
and  cspcnce  of  the  most  excellent  beauty,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  teach  them  to 
understand  and  love  nature  in  her  inexhaustible  variety,  it  is  well  to  give  them 
also  a  certain  number  of  masterpieces  of  another  kind  to  study,  so  as  to  reproduce, 
from  the  very  first,  those  masterpieces  in  which  Art  has  expressed  with  the  gr<  at- 
est  nai%eU  the  beauties  proper  to  individual  types  the  most  special  and  peculiar, 
without  seeking  to  reduce  them  to  a  higher  Beauty. 
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MoreoTer,  thoee  very  figares  should  be  selected  which  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
properly  called  ideal :  the  figures  of  ffods,  of  godesses,  of  heroes,  of  heroines, 
among  the  works  of  the  best  ages,  in  wnich  the  masters,  penetrated  with  Natore 
and  full  of  her  spirit,  have  always  known  how  to  unite  individuality  and  truth 
with  beauty  in  their  works.  Such  are  the  works  which  remain  to  us  of  Phidias 
or  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  the  great  sculptors  who  followed  immediately  after 
him. 

"  The  painter,"  says  Leonardo  da  Vinoi,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
draughtsman,  **  should  study  by  rule,  and  should  let  nothing  escape  being  treasured 
m  his  memory."  And  it  is  therefore  that  he  recommends  the  student,  after  having 
made  a  copy  of  a  model  as  exact  as  he  is  capable  of  making  one,  to  practice  him- 
self in  reproducing  it  from  memoiy.  By  this  exercise,  in  truth,  not -only  is  the 
memory  strengthened,  without  which  there  is  neither  art  nor  science,  but  also  the 
attention,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  intellect  itself  strained  and  applied  by  the 
will ;  and  in  fine,  those  types  which  the  student  has  learned  to  comprehend  by 
attentive  comparison  of  their  proportions,  preserved  and  constantly  present  in  the 
imagination,  become  permanent  subjects  of  new  reflections,  comparisons,  and  in- 
struction. 

To  drawing  after  models  should  then  be  united  as  much  as  possible  this  practice 
of  drawing  from  memory,  which,  long  neglected,  has  been  introduced  successfully 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  several  years  ago,  in  the  teaching  of  tho 
special  School  of  drawing,  {ccoU  apeeiale  de  desnn.)  But,  as  we  have  also  re- 
marked, in  order  that  this  practice  should  not  have  those  inconveniences  which  at- 
tend on  the  habit  of  working  without  a  model  (iravailler  de  tite,)  and  that  it  may 
not  keep  one  away  from  the  observation  and  simple  (naive)  imitation  of  nature,  it 
is  important,  according  to  the  express  recommendation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
that  a  faithful  tracing  should  constantly  serve  to  verify  and  correct  the  inaccura- 
cies of  the  drawing  from  memory  ;  it  is  upon  this  condition  that  such  a  practice 
may  be  used,  without  danger,  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  results  of  the  imitation  of 
models. 

In  making  the  student  study  and  reproduce  the  different  models,  tlie  professor 
should  teach  him  to  attend  to  the  expression,  above  all,  of  their  essential  character, 
that  character  which  is  from  the  very  first  visible  in  the  whole  at  one  view,  and 
which  is  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  smallest  details  ^  he  should  teach  him  there- 
fore, from  the  first,  to  exprefes  the  general  character  in  the  whole,  he  should  teach 
him  in  the  next  place  never  to  lose  this  point  of  view,  but  to  pursue  his  researches 
even  to  the  details  of  the  very  smallest  parts.  He  should  apply  himself  thus  to 
make  his  pupils  understand  how  in  the  chefe  d*  autre  of  art,  just  as  in  the  works 
of  nature,  the  different  parts  are  among  themselves  analogous  in  their  movements, 
their  proportions,  and  their  forms ;  how,  accordingly,  while  they  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  nature  and  spirit,  they  nevertheless  express  by  their  correspondence 
and  mutual  agreement,  the  indivisible  spirit  which  is  the  soul  and  principle  of  the 
whole ;  how,  in  them,  in  short,  variety  is  thus  made  subject  to  the  law  of  unity, 
which  forms  out  of  it  an  order  and  harmony. 

lie  will  apply  himself  to  make  clear  how  it  is  that  in  those  ronsterpieces  in  which 
especially  reign  those  proportions  to  which,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  we  may  give 
the  name  of  Divine,  with  still  greater  variety  is  united  a  more  perfect  unity  :  how 
these  two  opposite  elements  of  harmony  rising  at  once,  so  to  speak,  to  a  higher 
power,  and  the  unity  of  the  idea  becoming  more  vivid  still  by  the  very  contrast  of 
the  diversity  which  it  subdues  under  its  bw,  there  results  that  superior  harmony 
which  constitutes  beauty ;  how,  in  short,  in  all  true  beauty,  even  when  the  char 
acter  of  the  movements  and  forma  is  rather  grace  than  strength,  or  elegance  rather 
than  majesty,  nevertheless,  by  the  predominance  of  the  whole  over  the  part«i,  of 
the  unity  over  the  variety  of  the  subject,  order  partakes  of  grandeur,  and  with  the 
beautiful,  properly  so  called,  is  mingled  more  or  less  of  what  is  called  the  sub- 
lime. 

By  these  means  he  will  teach  his  pupils  by  little  and  little  to  recognize  in  true 
beauty  the  image  of  that  Spirit  which  is  its  divine  and  mysterious  principle,  and 
he  will  render  them  capable  by  degrees,  of  comprehending  that  thought  of  a  great 
master,  painter,  and  philosopher,  that  the  Beautiful,  for  aU  that  it  manifests  itself 
in  bodies,  is  by  nature  Incorportal. 

But  to  teach  men  to  judge  accurately  of  the  spirit  of  forms  and  of  beauty, 
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which  « the  highest  object  of  inctnictioii  in  Drawing,  the  itudy  which  can  be 
made  of  models  copied  and  reprodaced  from  memory  Is  not  enough.  Their  num- 
ber is  necessarily  too  much  restricted.  "  It  is  not  enough  to  draw "  says  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  "we  most  still  see  and  compare  the  works  of  different 
maaters." 

The  pupils  in  our  schools  (lye^ss)  not  being  able  to  go  to  seek  here  and  there 
the  various  works  of  art  dispersed  in  so  many  places,  nor  even  to  visit,  except  very 
rarely,  the  Galleries  where  they  are  collected  in  great  numbers,  shall  they  then  be 
deprived  of  this  necessary  Complement  of  education  7  This  advantage  would  be 
secured  to  them  to  a  certain  extent  if  each  school  were  made,  as  for  as  possible,  a 
Gallery  :  and  this  might  be  accomplished  without  much*  expense,  by  placing  not 
only  in  tne  -hall  of  instruction,  but  also  in  the  parlor,  in  the  refrectory,  on  the 
staircases,  beneath  the  vestibules,  in  the  several  school-rooms,  every  where  In  which 
the  arrangement  of  the  place  would  allow  of  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  harmo- 
nise with  that  arrangement,  reproductions,  by  casts,  engravings,  or  photography, 
of  the  chefs  d'ativrs,  of  every  species  of  ancient  and  irodem  Art.  Their  pow- 
erful and  fiivorable  influence  would  thus  be  every  where  and  always  exerted  over 
the  minds  of  youth  ;  fed  by  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Comeille  and  Ra- 
cine, it  would  also  feed  itself,  every  moment  of  the  day,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
upon  that  of  Phidias  and  Raffiielle,  of  Jean  Goujon  and  Poussia. 

To  this  programme  of  studies  the  Commission  thinks  it  rig^t  to  propose  to  the 
Minister  to  add  one  branch  of  instruction  which  hitherto  has  not  found  a  ^lace  in 
the  teaching  of  Drawing  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  our  schools,  {lye  ies^)  and 
which  has  nowhere  perhaps  been  regularly  organised :  it  is  that  of  drawmg  speci- 
ally applied  to  those  forms  which  are  altc^ther  the  creation  of  Art,  and  which  in 
opposition  to  those  of  natural  objects,  we  may  call  artificial  forma.  These  forms 
are  those  of  the  different  objects  which  Art  invents  for  the  various  wants  of  life, 
or  for  the  satisfoction  of  that  which  Michel  Angelo  called  the  insatiable  fancy  of 
man :  buildings,  furniture,  vessels,  utensils,  ornaments  of  all  sorts. 

The  beings  which  Nature  creates  are  in  their  substance  and  their  forms  that 
which  is  required  for  the  end  which  they  have  to  fulfill ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  compose  harmonies,  either  by  their  figures  or  by  their  colors,  which  satisfy 
one  superior  and  universal  end  which  is  Beauty.  The  objects  which  Man  creates 
for  his  use  are  also  determined,  both  in  their  substance  and  their  forms,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  wants  they  have  to  serve.  But,  like  nature,  man  also  pursues  at 
the  same  time  a  higher  end.  Among  all  substances,  among  all  forms,  he  chooses 
as  much  as  possible  for  his  creations  those  which  best  satiefy  the  conditions  of 
Beauty.  Thia  is  not  all :  to  these  forms  he  adds  others  which  may  serve,  either 
better  to  express  the  idea  from  which  the  first  proceed,  or  else  to  raise  their 
beauty ;  these  accessories,  by  means  of  which  objects  tell  what  they  mean,  in 
some  sort,  with  more  clearness,  force,  and  grace,  and  in  a  more  elevated  style — 
these  accessories  which  form  the  poetic  character  of  the  principal  forma,  and 
which  accompany  while  adorning  them,  as  a  musical  harmony  accompanies  and 
emphasizes  the  theme  of  the  melody — ^these  are  the  orfiamenf«  of  the  creations  of 
Man.  In  the  first  place,  the /arms  which  Art  creates  for  the  objects  necessary  to 
the  different  uses  of  life ;  in  the  second  place,  the  ornaments  of  which  they  are 
susceptible ;  such  should  be  the  double  object  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction, 
which  the  commission  think  it  right  to  propose  for  institution. 

Binoe  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  in  the  schools  (lycSee)  to  the  study  of  Art 
would  not  by  any  means  suffice  to  complete  it  in  all  its  parts,  nor  ^ven  in  any 
one  of  them,  it  is  evident  that,  instead  of  running  over  them  all,  so  as  to  learn 
nothing,  or  very  little,  the  best  thing  is,  generally  speaking,  to  apply  ourselves  to 
push  as  fUr  as  possible  the  study  of  that  which  is  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  and  which  one  can  not  know  without  being  capable  of  learning  all 
the  rest  in  a  little  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  study  of  the  human  figure.  For  who- 
ever is  able  to  represent  the  human  figure  well  in  its  proportions,  its  character, 
and  its  beauty,  will  learn  without  difficulty,  and  in  but  a  Kttle  time,  to  represent 
as  well  the  proport'ons,  character  and  beauty  of  animals,  landscape  and  flowers, 
&o. ;  while  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  by  no  means  true.  From  hence  it 
would  seem  that  neither  can  there  be  found  a  place  in  the  schools  {lyeUs)  for 
teaching  the  drawing  of  those  forms  which  we  have  just  called  Artificial  forms. 
These  forms,  in  truth,  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of  natural  objecta, 
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do  not  snrpan — ^for  tb«  most  part  do  not  eyen  equal  them  in  complications  and 
difficiilties.  So  a  man  may  form  a  good  judgmeut  of  the  proportions  of  a  oande- 
labmm  or  vase,  who  oould  not  judge  as  well  of  those  of  a  great  part  of  the  beingn 
which  Nature  has  created.  A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knows  how  to  see 
animals  and  plants  accurately,  and  therefore  to  draw  them  well,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate,  and  tlierefore  to  draw  as  it  ought  to  be  drawn,  a  vase,  a  candelabrum, 
or  a  volute.  How  much  better  still  he  who  is  able  to  understand  and  to  trace  out 
the  cunning  lines  of  the  human  figure  1 

But  although  in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  the  universal  principles  of 
the  drawing  of  other  kinds  of  forms  is  included,  nevertheless,  each  of  thtse  kinds 
has  again  its  peculiar  principles.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  draw  well  the 
forms  they  include,  and  consequently  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  their  propor- 
tions, of  their  character,  and  of  the  particular  beauty  of  which  they  arc  susceptible, 
we  must  unite  with  the  study  of  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  certain  other 
special  studies.  If  tliis  is  true  of  the  forms  of  natural  objects,  perhaps  it  is  still 
more  true  of  those  of  which  the  imagination  of  man  is  the  scarce.  The  forms  of 
natare,  in  truth,  being  more  or  leas  analogous  to  our  own,  answer,  by  a  secret 
harmony,  to  the  intimate  constitution  of  our  souls,  and  hence  it  comes  that  even 
those  who  possess  not  the  slightest  trace  of  art,  judge  tolerably  well  of  the  beauty 
of  such  forniB,  whether  in  nature  itself,  or  in  the  works  of  art  which  represent  it. 
As  to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  creations  of  art,  the  cultivation  of 
taste  alone,  by  seeing  and  studying  masterpieces,  makes  us  capable  of  judging  of 
them. 

Again,  for  the  very  reason  that  these  forms  arc  those  of  objects  which  serve  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  which  our  wants,  or  the  variations  of  fiinoy,  invite 
us  perpetually  to  alter  and  renew,  we  have  to  exercise  our  judgment  upon  them 
continually ;  and  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  studies  of  a 
special  nature  should  put  us  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  enlightened  judgment  to 
the  task. 

To  this  consideration  is  to  be  added  another,  drawn  from  the  interest  of  these 
arts  themselves,  with  which,  in  our  country  of  France  above  all,  so  many  other 
interests  are  connected.  If  tne  destiny  of  Art,  in  general,  depends  in  great  part  on 
the  opinion,  more  or  less  enlightened,  of  the  public,  this  is  especially  true  of  those 
arts  which  are  closely  connected  with  Industry,  and  which  can  not  dispense  with 
the  connection.  Separated  from  the  public  by  intervening  circumstances,  more  or 
less  numerous,  scarcely  known  to  it,  even  the  artist  who,  in  these  arts  which  are 
reputed  as  secondary,  displays  the  rarest  ability,  produces  no  impression  by  the 
authority  of  his  name,  and  exercises  but  a  weak  influence  on  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  men.  If,  besides,  in  order  to  judge  of  pictures  and  statues,  we  are 
well  content  to  defer  to  a  certain  extent  to  those  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  necessarily  the 
best  judges  of  such  works,  still  the  same  thing  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  those  fo- 
miliar  articles  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  we  are  making  some 
use  every  moment,  and  every  one  willingly  thinks  himself  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  as  well  as  any  body  else. 

Lastly,  let  us  add  that  if  of  all  the  branches  of  Art,the  Drawing  of  such  objects 
as  industry  appropriates  to  the  various  uses  of  life  is  not  the  most  elevated,  mir 
that  consequently,  which  can  most  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  soul  and  the 
mind,  it  is  that  which,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  enabling 
us  to  exercise  a  judgment  upon  those  things  of  which  we  have  the  roost  frequent 
need,  unites  this  advantage  too,  (which  is  a  necessary  consequence  Of  the  former,) 
— ^that  of  finding  immediate  employment  in  the  greater  number  of  industrial  pro- 
fessions and  trades. 

In  giving,  then,  the  first  and  highest  place  in  the  study  of  tlie  elements  of  art  to 
the  Drawing  of  the  Human  Figure,  which  is  its  highest  branch,  it  seems  that 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  make  room  also  for  Uiat  branch  of  art  which  in 
some  sort  occupies  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale,  and  whose  direct  applica- 
tions are  by  much  the  most  numerous  as  well  as,  materially  at  least,  the  most 
useful. 

Since  those  forms  which  are  the  creations  of  the  imagination  divide  themselves 
naturally,  as  we  have  said,  into  great  classes :  namely,  the  figures  themselves 
of  buildings,  furniture,  utensils,  &c.,  and  the  ornaments  with  which  these  different 
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objeotB  may  be  clothed,  the  teaching  of  the  Drawing  of  artificial  fonns  should 
also  be  divided  into  two  portions,  corresponding  with  these  two  classes  of  objects. 
During  the  first  portion  of  this  teaching,  the  student  should  be  made  to  study 
at  first  select  profiles  of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  which  Architectural 
BuildiDffs  are  composed,  the  Vases,  Brackets,  Vasques,  Balustrades,  Candelabra,. 
&c.,  adding  sometimes  the  study  of  the  ground  plans  of  architectural  works  to 
that  of  their  profiles.  In  directing  the  study  of  these  objects,  as  in  that  of  Man, 
the  master  should  apply  himself  to  make  it  clear  how  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  depend  on  one  another,  and  vary  one  with  anotlier ;  how  in  this 
agreement  and  connection,  which  give  to  every  work  of  art  its  special  beauty,  as 
well  as  its  definite  character  and  expression,  the  thought  shines  out,  the  spirit 
which  produced  such  forms  ;  how  from  the  harmonious  concert  of  those  propor- 
tions which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  called  "  divine,"  results  at  hist  the  perfection  of 
Beauty. 

To  this  teaching  should  be  joined  the  exhibition,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
amples, of  the  several  modifications  which  the  various  forms  must  undergo,  and 
the  particular  characters  or  expressions  which  they  must  assume,  according  to  the 
difference  of  substances,  following  the  dififerent  nature  of  marble,  of  stone,  of 
gpranite,  of  wood,  of  ivory,  of  iron,  of  bronze,  of  the  precious  metals,  &q. 

In  directing  the  special  study  of  ornamentation,  the  professor  should  make 
known  both  the  principal  types  which  art  has  created,  and  those  which  it  most 
commonly  borrows,  whether  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  ;  he  should, 
above  all,  explain  how  it  modifies  the  elements  supplied  by  nature,  and  transforms 
them  so  as  to  please  the  fimcy  of  men. 

For  every  branch  of  this  course  of  study,  the  models  should  in  general  be 
borrowed  from  Greek  Art,  which,  in  this  department  as  in  all  the  others,  knew 
how  to  unite  with  the  most  perfect  agreement  of  the  forms,  with  the  destination 
of  the  objects  and  their  material,  the  greatest  originality  of  character,  the  highest 
style,  and  the  most  surpassing  beauty.  Other  models  may,  however,  be  added, 
borrowed  from  Roman  and  Oriental  art,  as  well  as  fit>m  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  the  Renaissance^  which,  though  they  do  not  reach  the  same  degree  of 
supreme  perfection,  have,  nevertheless,  produced  a  crowd  of  masterpieces  in  this 
department. 

The  exercise  of  reproduction  fix)m  memory,  which  would  fiisten  in  the  imagina- 
tion (he  most  finished  types,  should  be  applied  to  the  drawing  of  artificial  forms 
and  their  ornaments^  as  well  as  to  that  of  tlie  human  figure,  and  will  produce  the 
same  result. 

Perhaps  to  these  studies,  should  be  added  some  practical  lessons  on  the  em- 
ployment of  color  in  ornamentation,  lessons  which  would  initiate  the  student  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  harmonies  of  tones  in 
color. 

To  conclude,  as  in  the  case  of  figure  drawing,  besides  the  models  of  artificial 
forms,  which  may  be  made  during  the  progress  <^  the  course,  other  chefs  d'auvre 
of  art,  placed  in  every  direction  throughout  the  schools  {lycies)  under  the  eyes  of 
youth,  would  succcd  in  penetrating  theni  with  the  spirit  which  produced  them, 
with  that  universal  spirit  from  which- equally  proceed  that  heroic  contours  of  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  profile  of  the  least  of  the  earthen  vases  hidden 
in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens  or  of  Vulci. 

[The  Gommisson  proceeds  to  point  out  the  proper  distribution  of  all  these  studies, 
among  the  classes  in  the  lycies^  the  schools  of  general  education  in  France,  and 
conclude  with  recommending  that  Masters  in  Drawing,  shall  undergo  a  special 
examination,  and  rank  hereafter  as  Professors,  and  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
shall  be  tested  by  frequent  inspection  confided  to  men  possessed  of  special  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  who  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Minister  the  resultb  of 
their  observation. 

Upon  this  admirable  report  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  promulgated 
a  Decree  embodying  its  several  suggestions  as  part  of  the  national  system.] 
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OONSERVATOIRB  DfTERIAL  DE  MUSIQUE  ET  DE  DECLAMATION. 

Thb  Imperial  Oomervatory  of  iAimc,  at  Parifl|  was  founded  by  Louia  XVl^  in 
1784,  and  was  then  called  Seole  de  chant  It  was  reorganized  in  1795,  at 
which  time  it  reoeiyed  its  present  appellation.  Although  originallj  intended  to 
train  actors  and  singers  for  the  imperial  theatres  and  operas,  it  has  become  a 
good  normal  school  of  professors  of  music  and  vocal  culture  generally. 

Pupils  are  admitted  onlj  after  a  competitive  examination.  It  is  ft«e,  and  its 
privileges  are  enjoyed  bj  about  six  hundred  popils  annually.  Connected  with 
it  are  a  library  of  music  and  books  ou  the  art,  and  a  gallery  of  musical  instru' 
ments^  which  are  accessible  to  the  public. 

It  Is  governed  by  a  director,  an  administrator,  and  two  committees,  the  eovn* 
mittee  of  musical  instruction  numbering  flUeen,  and  that  of  dramatic  studies 
numbering  fourteen. 

Besides  these  there  are  attached  to  the  scboel,  a  secrelmry,  two  Ebfwians^ 
one  curator  of  the  museum,  an  officer  at  the  head  of  the  pefmmmaif  and  two 
visiting  physicians. 

The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  sixty-two  professorS)  twelve  rip^titeim 
and  ten  other  instroctora,  distributed  as  ffdlows: — 1  B^p^titeor  of  davier  for 
men;  1  Professor  adjunct  of  clavier  for  women ;  3  K^p^titeuns  of  clavier  for 
women ;  1  Professor  titular  of  harp ;  4  Professors  titular  of  violin ;  2  Professors 
titular  of  violonoeUo;  1  Professor  titular  of  oontre  basse;  1  Professor  titular  «f 
flute;  1  Professor  titular  of  haotbois;  1  Professor  titular  of  darionette;  1  Pro- 
fessor titular  of  bassoon ;  1  Professor  titular  of  horn,  first  and  second;  I  Pro- 
fessor titular  of  trumpet;  1  Professor  titular  of  trombone. 

The  olflflfwn  for  militaiy  music  are  provided  with  the  foUowhig  jnatmirtow: 
two  of  harmony  and  composition,  one  of  comet  k  pistoo,  one  of  saxophane, 
one  of  saxhorn,  two  of  elementary  singing. 

Besides  the  school  at  Psris  there  are  five  branoh  establishmeiitg^  one  io  each 
of  the  following  towns:  LiUe,  Tonloose,  liarseOlai,  Ms*l^  and  Nante& 

Four  Professors  of  composition,  contrepoint  and  fugue,  two  Professors  of 
written  harmony,  three  professors  of  harmony  and  accompaniment  practically 
united,  eight  Professors  titular  of  singing,  three  Professors  titular  of  individual 
elementary  singing  (solfege)  for  men,  four  Eepetiteurs  of  individual  elementary 
singing  (solfige)  lor  men,  two  Professors  of  individual  elementary  singing 
(soy^ege)  for  women,  five  R^p^titeurs  of  individual  elementary  sinking  (fioifegef 
for  women,  two  Professors  titular  of  choral  elementary  singing  (aoffige  coUeciif^ ) 
one  Professor  agregi  teaching  a  class  of  choral  music,  two  Professors  titular  of 
llyrical  declamation  in  grand  opera^  three  Professors  titular  of  lyrical  dedamar 
tion  in  opera  conUquej  three  accf/mpagnatewe  of  lyrical  declamation  in  opira 
comiquej  one  Professor  for  studying  parts  for  grand  opera  and  op&ra  comique^  one 
Professor  for  the  class  of  the  pensionnat  for  studying  the  parts  for  grand  opera 
and  opira  romique^  one  Professor  for  teaching  adults  to  sing  popular  muno  in 
the  evening  dasses,  four  Professors  titular  of  dramatic  declamaUon,  one 
Professor  honorary  of  dramatic  declamation,  one  Professor  titular  of  theatrical 
management,  one  Professor  titular  of  fencing  for  men,  one  Professor  titulor  of 
organ  and  improvisation,  one  Professor  titular  of  piano  for  men,  one  Professor 
titular  of  piano  for  women,  one  Professor  €u^'wici  of  piano  for  women,  one 
Professor  titular  of  instrumental  music  in  bands,  one  Professor  tuHtmd  of 
davier  for  men. 

We  copy  the  fcdlowing  notioe  of  the  annnal  examination  for  18dC  Enm  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  examinations  are  divided  into  two  series^  one  Wng  hold  wUkdoaed 
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doors,  and  the  other  being  open  to  snch  of  the  pablic  as  can  obtain  tickets  of 
admission,  which  on  some  days  ars  as  scarce  as  tickets  for  a  coronation,  iu  fact, 
are  utterlj  unattainable  bj  ordinary  mortals.  The  private  examinations 
include  sol-fa,  written  harmony,  thorongfa  bass,  the  adaptation  to  the  piano 
of  apiece  from  an  old  opera;  scales,  organ,  centre  basse^  contre  point,  and 
fiigua  This  portion  of  tlie  competition  is  carried  on  in  the  smoU  theatre  of  the 
Oonsenratoire,  while  the  public  trials  take  place  in  the  concert  theatre ;  the 
latter  include  singing,  grand  opera  and  comic  opera,  violin,  violoncello,  harp, 
piano,  and  all  the  wind  instruments  played  by  pupils,  whether  civil  or  military, 
for  since  the  suppression  of  the  gymnasium  of  military  music,  the  Conservatoire 
has  the  charge  of  the  education  of  military  musicians.  The  examination  of 
the  pupils  in  the  dramatic  classes  usually  terminates  the  public  examinations. 

The  president  of  the  juries  is  M.  Auber,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire. 
The  juries  themselves  are  nine  iu  number ;  five  of  these  consist  of  professors  of 
{he  Conservatoire,  while  the  other  foulr  are  selected  from  the  artistic  celebrities 
of  the  capital.  The  pupils  in  sol-fa  are  required  to  execute  at  sight,  what  is 
called  a  lesson  dchangementa  de  clefa,  and  M.  Elevart  explains  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  This  name  is  given  to  a  particular  system  of  notation,  which 
introduces  the  seven  positions  of  the  tliree  keys  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  so  as 
to  test  the  promptitude  of  eye  possessed  by  the  competing  pupils." 

The  pupils  of  the  class  of  harmony  have  to  arrange  a  selected  piece  w'th 
bass,  and  the  fugue  class  to  compose  a  fugue  on  a  given  subject;  for  this 
purpose  eighteen  lK>ur8  are  allotted  during  which  time  the  pupils  are  shut  up 
in  the  dasa-rooms  of  tlie  Conservatoire ;  the  suocessful  pupUa  rarely  talKe  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hours  to  complete  tlieir  tasks.  The  other  pupils,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  have  to  execute  a  piece  selected  by  the  committee  of 
studies;  each  kind  of  instrumentalists  executes  the  same  piece,  and  all, 
except  the  vocalist,  have  to  execute  a  manuscript  piece  at  sight 

Formerly  there  were  vocal  classes  in  the  Conservatoire  which  competed  in 
public.  After  having  sung  a  moroeau  chosen  by  their  professona,  the  pupils 
sang  a  manuscript  piece  at  sight.  M.  Elevart  regrets  that  this  kind  of  vocal 
counterpoint  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  sinking  dasses,  "as  the  study  of 
vocalization  and  the  obligation  of  executing  at  sight  in  public  forced  the  singers 
to  be  musicians,  that  is  to  say,  readers."  Each  pupil  of  tlie  singing  classes 
admitted  to  the  competition  sings  a  piece  chosen  by  the  professor.  There  are 
certain  airs  which  are  repeated  ton  times- during  one  day's  exhibition,  Euch  as 
the  air  of  the  Dmx  famiUea  of  Theodore  Labarre,  and  that  of  Kormct, 

The  public  oompetittons  occupy  a  whole  week.  They  commence  at  nine  in 
the  morning  and  terminate  oMinarily  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  most 
popular  of  the  musical  classes  are  those  of  the  violin  and  piano,  and  serious 
and  comic  opera.  The  scenes  of  tragedy  and  comedy  performed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  declamation  classes  attract  a  special  audience.  With  the  exception  of 
the  pit  and  gallery,  which  are  nominally  open  to  the  public,  admission  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  tickets  signed  by  the  director.  These  tickets  are 
distributed  amongst  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  the  directors  of  the  Imperial 
theatres  of  Paris,  and  the  Professors  of  the  Conservatoire.  At  the  public 
distribution  of  prizes,  each  prize  pupil  receives  one  or  two  tidcets,  according  ^o 
the  degree  of  the  prize  which  he  or  she  may  have  obtained.  At  present  the 
distribution  tekes  place  in  August,  a  few  days  after  the  closing  of  the  competi- 
tive examinations,  but  formerly  it  took  place  in  November  after  the  reopening 
of  the  classes,  which  are  dosed  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. At  that  time  the  meeting  was  a  very  interesting  one;  the  time  was 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  music  to  be  performed  on  the  occasion,  being  we!l 
studied;  the  accompaniments  were  given  by  a  full  band,  and  it  was  usual  for 
the  pupil  who  had  pined  the  first  prize  in  fugue  in  the  preceding  year  to 
write  the  overture  of  the  concert.  At  present  the  full  band  is  replaced  by  a 
simple  piano,  and  the  first  prize-man  of  the  fugue  class  has  no  longer  the 
opportunity  of  testing  his  powers  in  presence  of  a  select  public.  The  old 
practice  of  a  symphony,  composed  for  all  instruments,  and  executed  by  the 
laureats.  of  the  year,  has  also  necessarily  fallen  with  the  abolition  of  the 
orchestra.  These  melodies  used  to  be  written  by  eminent  composers,  and  the 
names  of  Francois  Bazin,  Jules  Cohen,  and  Coradin  Prumier  are  remembered 
with  pieasara  by  habitat  of  Uie  Conservatoire  meetings. 
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HUfiHO  IN  PUBUO  8GB0OL& 

The  ability  to  read  and  render  maBical  composition  was  made  part  of  the 
programme  of  instruction  in  the  primary  normal  schools^  drawn  up  by  M. 
Guizot)  in  1833. 

By  the  decree  of  1865,  the  musical  teaching  is  given  during  the  whole  three 
years,  five  hours  a  week  being  allotted  to  lessons  in  music  and  elementary  sing- 
ing, including  practice  on  the  organ  and  the  plana 

In  the  lyceums  vocal  music  was  left  optional  with  tlie  director  until  1866, 
when  by  a  decree  of  January  30  of  that  year,  instruction  in  vocal  music  was 
made  obligatory  on  all  the  lower  classes  to  the  fourth  inclusive,  and  left 
optional  with  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  class  and  those  above.  The  obligatory 
instruction  includes  the  elementary  principles  of  mnric  and  singing,  as  well  as 
musical  reading  and  writing,  according  to  the  notation  at  present  in  use  in  all 
civilized  nation&  The  optional  instruction  may  be  extended  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  harmony.  ' 

In  organizing  the  studies  of  the  secondary  special  schools,  this  subject  was 
made  obligatory,  and  the  followiog  method  indicated  in  the  elaborate  circular  of 
the  Minister,  QL  Duruy,)  addressed  to  the  rectors,  April  6,  1868. 

Singing  is  a  powerful  means  of  education.  All  the  special  colleges  will, 
therefore,  comprise  singing  classes.  Each  lesson  should  commence  with  sing- 
ing in  unison,  in  order  to  steady  the  voice ;  the  pupils  should  be  groupMl 
according  to  the  capacity  of  their  voices,  and  each  group  should  in  its  turn  go 
through  the  exercises  prepared.  The  lesson  should  coDclude  with  the  practice 
of  easy  and  melodious  choruses.  As  for  the  method  to  be  employed,  it  must 
provisionally  be  the  one  that  the  master  knows  best  how  to  apply. 

Preparatory  year.  During  this  year  should  be  taught  a  few  principles,  and 
many  tunes  of  a  simple  and  agreeable  character,  set  to  good  words,  but  very 
little  musical  grammar.  « 

'  First  year  of  trutmeHon.  Bach  lesson  should  open  with  exercises  in 
solfaing.  The  master  sliould  sing  short  musical  phrases,  which  the  pupils 
sliould  endeavor  to  reproduce.  These  phrases  should  never  go  beyond  the 
extent  of  an  octave.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  the  singing  should  be 
suspended  for  some  minutes,  during  which  the  principles  should  be  explained. 
Tlie  musical  tone,  scale  of  tones,  degrees,  intervals,  gamut,  octave,  means  of 
representing  tones  by  signs,  notes,  compass,  the  G  clef,  intonation,  duration, 
time,  simple  time,  |,  J,  J,  breve,  semibreve,  minim,  equivalent  rests.  The 
leswn  should  conclude  with  a  song  sung  in  unison,  and  two-part  choruses. 

Second  year.  Continuation  of  the  explanation  of  the  principles;  study  of 
the  chromatic  scales^  modlflM  tones,  accidents,  second  study  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  on  the  intervals  of  tones,  study  of  the  tetrachords,  major  and  minor  keys, 
typical  scale  do  and  to,  construction  of  scales  similar  to  this  typical  one,  on  the 
first  sound  of  the  soperior  tetracfaord,  or  on  the  fourth  tone  of  the  inferior 
tetrachord,  position  of  the  sharps,  position  of  the  flats.  Study  of  the  key /a. 
Binary  and  ternary  groups.  With  the  lessons  in  theory  should  always  be 
combined  practice;  intonation,  dictation,  and  singing  in  unison  should  terminate 
each  fosion. 

Third  year.  Modulation,  whal  is  understood  by  modulating,  origin  of  the 
accidentals  determined  by  modulations,  passing  or  durable  modulations,  how  to 
distinguish  between  thera,  Importance  or  this  distinction  as  regards  solfaing,  of 
the  seven  kinds  of  voices,  of  the  keys  assigned  to  them,  of  the  quality  {tv/nhre) 
of  the  voice,  the  enharmonic  system,  numerous  examples  borrowed  from  the 
great  masters'  movement,  time^  analysis  of  melody,  what  is  meant  by  a  musical 
phrase,  by  a  period,  simple  and  ornate  melody,  transposition. 

FiyurOi  year.  Continuation  of  the  sol-fa  exercises,  of  musical  dictations 
singing  in  unison,  and  in  two,  three  and  four  parts.    Elementary  notions  or 
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bftrmoDT,  priiici«a  oooswumt  and  diiBOiiant  Moorda,  tbeir  fondameDtal  poatkm, 
rerenal  ADd  oonDecUon,  ^loMmmd  MAoUtkoa  rf  fcannoniea,  numbered  ban. 
GMaocea.  perffect^  imperfect^  broken,  Aa,  auspenaion,  oae  of  pedala. 

Acoompaniment  to  aioging.  Stodiea  of  aacred  mualc,  drifbrence  beCwveB^ 
fflodaa  of  muaic  and  the  modea  of  cburch  muaic,  notkwia  of  pWn  soi«  ■»« 
Plain  aont  orecation  of  aome  piecea  of  Paleetrin^  ^^^K  *^  Abridged 
liktarr  of  BO^  oatbetical  idMa  reauUing  from  the  analyau  of  a  few  worka  of 
moderate  dlin^aiooa  aelected  fiom  the  Italian,  French  and  German  achoola. 


POPULAR  XUBICAL  UltfrEUCnOM  tV  PAB18L 

The  municipal  autboritiea  of  Paria  are  making  great  eflbrta  to  popolariae 
Boaieal  inatroction  in  Paria,  aa  haa  been  done  in  Germanj.  Siogiog  daasea  for 
cfaildreo  and  adulta  exiat  in  aU  the  primaiy,  aeoondaiy,  nonnal  and  commercial 
•cfaoola  of  the  a^tal,  and  an  attempt  ia  being  made  to  giYe  diaracter  and  tone 

to  what  ia  tanght  there. 

▲  oompetitk>n  ia  opened  for  choral  compoaitiona,  to  be  executed  by  the  papOs 
of  the  primary  achoola,  and  the  daaaea  of  adulta  in  the  dty.  The  piecea  are  to 
be  written  for  three  or  four  roioea,  without  aocompaniment,  and  a  Jury  named 
by  the  Prefect  will  award  the  prizea.  The  dioloe  of  the  worda  ia  also  left  to 
the  oompoaera,  but  they  muat,  of  course,  be  in  accordance  with  the  object  in 
view.  The  number  of  piecea  ia  to  be  unlimited,  and  a  prize  of  three  to  four 
hundred  franca,  according  to  merit,  wfD  be  awarded  tor  each  compoaition 
ftoeapted,  the  copyright  of  the  auooeaafiil  piece  to  be  the  proper^  of  the 
aiuiidpal  avihoritiea. 

TOOAL  VtTBIO  TV  TBS  ABXT 

Quite  recently,  inatraolioB  in  voeal  moaifi,  after  tlie  awAod  «f  OaBii^aria- 
Ohev4,  haa  been  introduced  at  a  few  points  in  the  army  and  navy  wtlfc  auch 
suoceaa  that  the  Mlniater  of  War  in  1868  directed  it  to  be  taught  in  each  regi- 
■WBt  by  teaohan  traiMd  after  thiaaoatbod  in  the  notBaai  muaical  daaa  at  Yin- 


KU6ICAL  ASaOOIAHOXB. 

In  166t  thei^  were  8,138,  {aoitUkB  orplmni^tM,)  with  90,i32  active  and 
66,96t  honorary  membera.  Thia  number  does  not  indude  the  pbilharmome 
aooietiei^  nor  the  choral  aodetiea  for  the  cultLvation  of  church  music  Theae 
muaioal  aaaooiationa,  by  their  public  ooncarta,  have  leaUEad  and  oootrihated 
meft  1,500,000  franea  to  charitable  objeota. 

Uany  of  theae  musical  aaaodattona  have  ibunded  gratultouB  achoola  of  nuaic^ 
whioh  they  maintain  at  their  own  ezpenae;  othen  have  conatituted  themaelYea 
aa  Bwatual  aid-aooietiea.  Ebch  maaiber  reoeivea  a  aaMll  book,  atatiag  the  time 
of  Ilia  joinhig  the  association,  and  a  aort  of  certificate  of  hia  belMvior  and  diar* 
acter.  If  a  member,  on  entering  a  atrange  ci^,  where  there  ia  also  a  musical 
aasodation,  he  will  at  once  through  his  book  find  a  hospitable  reoeptioi^  in* 
fMPmation  <m  all  aahf^ota  of  intsreat  to  hsm,  and  woak. 

KHOOUKAQBUnffT  POE  TBB  XOOHIST  IFOBIOAli  OOlUHWlViOlT. 

By  a  reoent'  decree  of  the  Mlniater  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  competitive  peribrm- 
iBcahaa  been  established  at  each  of  the  three  ^cal  tiieatrea  of  Paria-^the 
prize  at  each  for  the  bett  opera  to  be  8,000  francs,  and  ftr  the  beat  poem  set  to 
aauaifl^  1,500  franca.  Theae  prizea  are  In  addition  to  the  grand  prix  cfo  Bomtf 
instituted  in  1802,  and  other  prizea  now  awarded  by  the  OimtervaMre, 
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INTBODUOnOir. 

Thb  necessity  of  a  special  preparation  for  a  mercantile  career 
was  not  recognized  in  France  until  182^0,  and  even  then,  it  found 
favor  and  encouragement  only  among  merchants  and  bankers,  who 
could  look  beyond  routine  to  the  general  intelligence  and  knowl* 
edge  of  principlea,  which  make  all  routine  and  formulas  intelligible 
and  pliable  to  the  changing  conditions  of  a  progressive  industry  and 
an  expanding  commerce, 

BUnSRIOE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AT  PARIB.* 

The  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  the  first  school  of  its  class 
in  France,  was  instituted  at  Paris  as  a  day-school,  by  two  intelligent 
morehantSy  M.  Brodard  and  M.  Le  Gret,  in  1820 ;  and  such  was  the 
intelligence  and  versatility  of  its  early  pupils,  that  it  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  eminent  bankers  and  commercial  men  of  that  day 
—-of  Ghaptal,  Casknir  Perier,  Lafitte,  Ternaux  and  others*  It  was, 
after  a  few  years,  established  in  the  old  Hotel  Sully,  in  Bue  St 
Antoine,  where,  endowed  with  numerous  rooms,  spacious  courts, 
extensive  gardens,  a  cabinet  of  instruments  for  experimental  physics, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  coUections  of  samples  of  merchandise, 
and  a  numerous  staff  of  able  teachers,  it  received  boarders  as  well 
as  day-scholarSi 

A  conncU  of  improvement  {ecnteil  ds  per/ecHonnefMntj)  composed 
of  very  competent  persons^  undertook  to  draw  up  a  programme  of 
the  studies,  to  superintend  their  oiganisation,  to  make  modifica* 
tions  if  necessary,  and  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  gentlemen 
forming  this  council  were  members  of  the  Institute,  bankers,  manu- 
fftctarers,  merchants,  who  had  learned  by  study  and  experience  what 
various  tali$nts  and  diversified  knowledge  are  indispensable  for  him 
who  buys,  sells,  or  managesi  They  traced  with  a  firm  and  sure 
band  the  regulations  and  pr<^;rammes  of  the  new  school.    Their 

wiaa  arrangements  have  been  religiously  retained  in  the  school,  and 

■'   '     ■  ■  ■  ■  ■      ■         —       •        »   » ■    .  ^ 

^Abridged  from  ipeeial  report  of  M.  Gcnratt,  Dfreotor,  to  tbo  Mioiitor  of  Coamoio*,  frc 
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are  in  force  to  the  present  moment ;  they  have  served  as  a  model 
and  starting-point  for  all  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind  which  have 
been  made  in  France  or  elsewhere.  The  council  has  constantly 
maintained  the  sound  traditions  of  the  school,  which  have  been  its 
main  support. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  requires  three  years  of  study ;  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  three  forms  {comptoirs)  or  classes,  and  no 
pupil  passes  from  one  form  to  the  next  without  undergoing  an 
examination. 

The  first  year,  or  first  form,  though  in  some  manner  elementary, 
admits  only  such  pupils  as  have  received  a  good  primary  education, 
and  are  pretty  well  versed  in  French  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
geography ;  it  is  devoted  to  reforming  their  handwriting,  to  the  study 
of  history,  geography,  arithmetic  in  all  its  parts,  to  an  elementary 
course  on  the  usages  of  trade  and  the  rudiments  of  accounts,  to 
physics  and  chemistry,  (of  which  the  pupils  in  this  form  learn 
chiefly  the  elements,  vocabularies,  nomenclatures,  and  classifica* 
tions ;)  lastly,  to  the  knowledge  of  raw  ^  materials,  of  which  the 
school  possesses  specimens  and  samples.  In  this  form  the  pupils 
begin  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  the  foreigners  learn  French, 
and  the  French  pupils  make  a  more  profound  study  of  the  rules  of 
their  native  tongue.  Tliis  division  of  studies  clearly  shows  that  the 
school  must  have  a  fixed  minimum  of  age  for  the  pupils  admitted ; 
in  &ct,  the  understanding  and  memory  may  suffice  for  certain 
studies,  but  to  pursue  them  with  profit  there  must  be  attention, 
reflection,  and  judgment  The  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  was  therefore  fixed  at  fifteen  for  the  first  form,  and  the  school 
is  now  rather  disposed  to  fix  it  later  than  earlier. 

The  second  year,  or  second  form,  does  not  receive  pupils  under  six- 
teen ;  it  comprises  the  continuation  of  some  of  the  preceding  studies, 
book-keeping,  the  theory  of  accounts  in  all  its  parts,  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  all  the  operations  of  trade  and  banking, 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  a  course  of  correspondence,  and 
essays  intended  to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  rapidly 
with  precision  and  perspicuity,  linear  drawing,  geometry,  the 
elements  of  algebra,  commercial  geography,  the  study  of  the  code 
of  commerce,  the  continuation  of  foreign  languages.  We  have 
designedly  indicated  the  limit  of  age  for  the  pupils  of  the  second 
form,  although  the  .rule  established  for  entering  the  first  would 
seem  to  render  it  unnecessary ;  it  raises  new  difficulties  for  us  every 
year,  and  yet  must  be  maintained.  The  pupils  have  very  generally 
a  most  decided  tendency  to  enter  the  second  form,  careless  whether 
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they  will  be  able  to  follow  its  courses  with  profit ;  to  leap  over  the 
elementary  year  is  with  them,  and  too  often  with  their  parents,  a 
qnestion  of  ambition  and  impatience  rather  than  of  instruction. 

We  have  the  utmost  diflSculty  in  convincing  those  who  have 
obtained  the  bachelor's  diploma  (at  the  Lyeie,)  by  dint  or  cram- 
ming and  coaching,  that  the  science  of  trade  is  not  a  unique  whole, 
composed  of  formulas  more  or  less  simple,  more  or  less  nnmerons, 
which  have  only  to  be  learned  and  remembered  in  order  to  make 
them  at  once  skillful  merchants.  They  are  astonished  when  told 
that  long  and  serious  study  is  required  to  learn  what  they  had  con- 
sidered so  easy ;  they  are  desirous,  at  the  very  outset,  to  attack  the 
highest  parts,  of  the  science,  to  devote  their  attention  to  finance,  to 
great  mercantile  enterprises  and  complicated  operations  in  the 
funds,  to  attenipt  as  mere  play,  the  difficult  and  dangerous  func- 
tions of  consular  justice.  In  one  word,  they  want  to  reverse  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  to  begin  with  what  can  only  be  the 
end  of  anxious  study,  the  result  of  positive  knowledge  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  real  business.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  to 
fix  a  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  the  second  form,  and  to  introduce 
an  examination  for  classing  according  to  merit,  which  all  must  pass 
who  enter  the  seoond  form  without  passing  through  the  first; 
bachelors  of  /sciences  are  alone  exempt  from  this  measure. 

The  third  year,  or  third  form,  is  the  indispensable  complement 
of  the  instruction  given  at  the  school ;  it  is  devoted  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  and  to  practical  exercises;  it  includes  the 
study  of  the  exchanges  and  of  arbitration,  which  has  been  too  long 
neglected  in  France,  and  to  which  the  increasing  number  and 
extent  of  our  business  relations  with  foreign  countries  gives  fresh 
importance  and  furnishes  daily  occasions  for  their  use;  multi- 
fjBirious  applications  of  accounts  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture ;  analytical  chemistry  and  chemical  manipulations  ap* 
plied  to  the  study  of  merchandise,  and  to  the  discovery  of  adultera- 
tions (thus  completing  the  course  of  general  chemistry  followed  in 
the  two  first  years ;)  the  continuation  of  the  studies  of  geometry 
and  linear  drawing,  the  elements  of  mechanics  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  to  the  material  of 
trading  ports,  railways  and  docks;  the  tedinology^r  description 
of  the  principal  manu&ctures,  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  and 
political  economy.  In  this  form  all  the  studies  are  applied  by  the 
emulated  exeircise  of  trade ;  Mich  pupil  opens  and  closes  accounts 
and  correspondence  of  all  kinds.  The  pupils,  divided  into  groups, 
or  commercial  firms,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  buy  and  sell 
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goods,  keep  banks,  obarter  vesaels,  aBsare^  comnuBsioHy  coiTeq>oB€l/ 
and  perform,  under  the  guidaoee  of  ao  able  aad  expeneneed  profes- 
sor, all  the  most  varied  aod  most  difficult  operaliona.  After  Easter 
the  pupils  of  the  third  form,  accompanied  \>j  a  professor  of 
technok>g7,  visit  the  principal  &ctories  of  Paris  and  its  environs, 
the  cnstom^iouse,  bonding  warehouses,  d(e. 

It  was  to  assist  the  exercises  of  this  form  that  the  use  of  fictitious 
bank-notes  and  money  was  at  one  time  introduced,  but  these  were 
promptly  abandoned  by  the  school  as  puerile  expedients,  proper 
enough  perhi^s  to  be  employed  for  children,  like  the  colored* balls 
and  pictures  of  infant  schools,  but  altogether  useless  with  young 
men  bent  on  earnest  study,  and  likely  only  to  distract  their  atten- 
tion and  cause  a  loss  of  time.  The  same  means  have  many  times 
since  been  adopted  in  other  schools  as  a  new  invention,  but  they 
have  always  been  hiid  aside  as  useless. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  as  well  as  the  allotment 
of  time  to  the  classes  aod  studies,  have  been  regulated  as  methodi* 
cally  as  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  allowed*  The  pupils  rise  at 
half-past  five  all  the  year  round,  and  at  six  commence'  the  business 
of  the  day.  They  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'olock.  The  hours  of  every 
day  are  employed  nearly  as  follows :  five  hours  in  lessons,  six  hours 
in  study,  and  four  hours  in  recreation^  including  finrty  minutdli  for 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

In  the  three  forms,  each  course  is  confided  to  a  special  professor, 
with  the  exception  of  geometry  and  linear  drawing,  which  are 
taught  by  one  person,  and  of  mechanics  and  technology,  whidi  are 
in  the  same  case.  Each  pupil  must  attend  all  the  courses  of  the 
form  to  which  he  belongs:  He  must  learn  at  least  one  foreign 
language,  and  may  learn  several  if  he  can  fiind  time  without  neg- 
lecting hb  other  studies.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  take  notes,  a^ 
complete  as  possible,  of  the  lessons  given  by  the  professors ;  to 
study  them  in  private,  to  consult  tl&e  authors  placed  at  their 
disposal,  on  the  same  subjects,  and  to  make  a  summary  of  the 
lesson,  a  fair  copy  of  which  they  deliver  in  the  evening  to  the 
inspector  of  the  form,  who  hands  it  to  tl&e  professor  at  the  next 
lesson.  Special  examiners  every  day  interrogate  tlie  pupils  of  the 
second  and  third  fomu^  on  the  parts  of  the  principal  courses 
already  studied,  and  an  account  is  kept  of  the  marks  merited  by 
their  answers. 

Every  quarter  there  is  a  oompetition  for  dassing  tiie  pupib  in  all 
the  branches  of  instruction,  and  immediately  after,  the  director 
announces  the  places  obtained  by  all  in  the  presence  of  the  pro** 
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feasors  and  pupils.  A  statemcBt  of  tho  marks  merited  by  each 
pupil  for  conduct  and  application  is  addressed  to  the  parents.  At 
the  end  of  the  school-year,  a  board,  composed  of  members  of 
the  council  of  improTement,  and  oi  the  professors,  awards  to  the 
two  best  pupils  of  the  third  form,  as  a  first  and  second  prize  of 
honor,  a  gold  medal  and  a  silver  medal,  given  to  the  school  by  his 
Imperial  Highness,  Prince  Napoleon,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  great 
interest  he  takes  in  conunercial  education*  The  same  judges  award 
to  the  best  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  forms,  two  silver  and 
four-  bronze  medals,  given  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works.  The  pupils  of  the  third  form  who 
have  completed  their  studies  and  successfully  passed  the  final 
examinations  before  the  committee  delegated  by  the  Council  of 
Improvement,  receive,  when  the  prizes  are  distributed,  a  diploma 
of  ci^pacity  delivered  by  the  school  and  signed  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  president  of  the  council 
of  improvement.  This  is  the  only  document  the  school  recognizes 
as  official,  and  certifying  complete  studies ;  no  certificates  are  given 
for  partial  studies. 

The  organization  of  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  school 
is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  studies ;  for  the  last  ten  years  the  school 
has  received  neither  day-scholare  nor  half-boarders ;  all  are  boardersi 
and  their  number  never  exceeds  one  hundred  at  the  same  time, 
distributed  into  four  dormitories  and  twenty  private  chambers^  which 
the  pupils  enter  only  when  they  go  to  bed ;  all  their  waking  hours 
are  passed  in  the  amphitheatres,  and  the  class-rooms,  under  con- 
stant supervision. 

The  pupils  are  all  warned  on  enterii^  that  they  can  remain  in 
the  school  only  on  condition  of  steady  application  to  study.  They 
ar9  given  to  understand  that  they  come  there  for  a  commercial 
pvrpoae,  to  purchase  the  instruction  and  instruments  of  their  future 
profession.  This  notion 'is  incessantly  presented  to  them  in  every 
possible  form ;  thus  it  is  proved  to  them  that  they  expend  at  the 
school  about  five  francs  pe?  day,  and  that  if  each  of  them  is  not 
worth  five  francs  more  every  night,  he  will  have  made  a  bad  specu- 
lation, which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as 
possible  if  no  improvenoent  should  take  place.  The  discipUne.of 
the  school  is  not  severe,  but  it  is  very  strictly  enforced ;  there  are 
scarcely  any  punishments ;  a  pupil  may  be  kept  in  the  half  or  whole 
of  Sunday,  but  this  must  not  occur  oftep,  the  pupils  being  always 
warned  that  persistence  in  misconduct  or  neglect  of  study  will 
render  their  dismissal  inevitable ;  we  may  therefore  saj  that  the 
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only  serioas  penalty  is  the  expulsion  of  disobedient  or  idle  pupils. 
Tlie  time  which  families  allow  the  school  for  the  development  of  its 
instruction  (barely  two  years  on  the  average,)  is  too  short  for  any 
part  of  it  to  be  lost  in  struggling  agunst  ill-regulated  minds  and 
rebellious  tempers — a  yery  meritorious  work  undoubtedly,  but 
quite  impracticable  with  the  means  we  possess,  and  foreign  to  our 
object.  The  dismissal  ot  a  pupil,  unless  for  very  serious  reasons,  is 
not  attended  with  any  publicity ;  it  generally  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter,  when  the  pupil  is  sent  home  with  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances.  There  are  usually  several  cases  of  this  kind 
every  year  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  divisions  attend  public  worship  under 
proper  supervision,  at  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  religious 
communion  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 

The  success  of  the  school  is  due  to  Adolphe  Blanqui,  professor 
of  the  history  of  commerce  in  this  school,  who  in  1830,  in  a  peiiod 
of  great  depression  arising  out  of  the  disturbances  of  that  period, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  institution.  He  was  young,  without 
fortune,  had  already  a  fiimily  to  support,  the  times  were  hard,  and 
the  future  gloomy ;  he  had  to  accept  a  heritage  of  ruins  and  to 
stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  which  was  then  in  favor  of  what 
has  long  been  called  protection  of  the  national  industry.  Nothing 
could  deter  him ;  he  was  determined  to  save  from  destruction  an 
institution  which  could  develop  the  ideas  of  political  economy  and 
commercial  liberty  to  which  he  had  already  vowed  his  existence. 
He  brought  to  its  aid  his  indefatigable  activity,  his  inexhaustible 
and  charming  intellect,  his  great  learning,  the  numerous  and  useful 
connections  attracted  by  the  engaging  amenity  of  his  character; 
he  contrived  to  restrict  the  school  within  limits  more  in  harmony 
with  the  resources  at  his  disposal  and  the  perils  of  the  moment. 
Followed  by  the  pupils  who  admired  and  loved  him,  surrounded  by 
a  small  group  of  professors  fiiithful  to  the  work,  he  set  all  an 
example  of  industry  and  devotedness,  be  labored  without  ceasing 
and  shrunk  from  no  obstacle.  Indeed,  when  we  contemplate  this 
struggle,  which  lasted  five-and-twenty  years,  and  only  ceased  with 
his  death,  we  do  not  know  which  most  to  admire,  his  courage,  his 
activity,  the  variety  of  his  acquirements,  the  fecundity  of  his 
resources,  or  the  irresistible  influence  which  he  exercised  over  all 
who  came  near  him. 

From  this  epoch,  the  history  of  the  school  is  the  biography  of 
Blanqui ;  his  personality  overshadowed  and  protected  it  at  the  same 
time.    Deputy  for  Bordeaux,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  a  brilliant 
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writer  and  applauded  professor,  he  shed  over  the  school  the  lastre 
of  his  rising  feme,  and  gave  it  a  world-wide  reputation  by  his 
books ;  he  drew  down  on  it  the  kindly  notice  of  the  Government, 
whose  codperation  he  secored. 

About  1838,  M.  Cunin-Gridaine,  then  Minister  of  Commerce, 
struck  with  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  school,  and  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  its  classes,  (at  the  final  examina- 
tion of  which  he  was  specially  invited  to  preside,)  conceived  the 
design  of  giving  the  benefit  of  its  instruction  to  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  whose  limited  means  would  not  allow  them  to  enter. 
He  granted  several  subventions  in  the  form  of  half-scholarships ; 
subsequently  it  was  found  that  this  measure  was  inadequate,  and 
that  the  sums  remaining  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils'  parents  were  still 
beyond  the  means  of  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 
By  a  ministerial  decision,  dated  8th  June,  1853,  M.  Magne  trans- 
formed these  half-scholarships  into  a  proportional  number  of  whole 
ones,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  present  director,  who  had  taken 
part  in  Blanqui's  labors,  it  was  decided  that  these  scholarships 
should  be  the  object  of  competition  in  the  principal  commercial 
towns,  one-third  of  them  being  conferred  every  year.  This  plan 
has  now  been  followed  for  eleven  years,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Owing  to  the  careful  supervision  of  these  competitions  by 
the  Government,  these  pupils  enter  the  school  with  a  good  prepara- 
tory education,  and  the  best  of  them  have  always  come  from  the 
superior  primary  schools.  They  soon  attain  good  rank  in  their 
classes,  where  they  have  become  an  element  of  emulation ;  and  three 
times  in  the  last  eleven  years,  these  scholarship  pupils  have  obtained 
the  gold  medal,  the  prize  of  honor  at  the  school. 
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In  1863,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  established  a  special 
school  where  day-scholars,,  whose  parents  reside  in  the  city,  can  be 
prepared  for  the  special  requirements  of  railway,  navigation,  and 
telegraphic  companies,  and  for  commercial  service  generally. 

The  course  covers  three  years,  with  a  preparatory  class  for  lads 
under  twelve  years,  and  a  fourth  year  for  such  as  desire  to  pursue, 
for  another  year  the  special  studies  of  a  commercial  career. 

The  studies,  besides  the  general  course,  suitable  for  the  period 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years,  include  commercial  geography 
and  history,  technology,  book-keeping,  exchange,  foreign  monies^ 
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weights  and  mosaofes,  oomiMrcisl  oonreipondeiiee,  commsreisl  kw, 
Sagliflh,  Germsii,  and  Spsaish  Isngnages,  and  drawing. 

Ajt  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  pupils  are  examined,  and  if 
qualified,  receive  certificates  of  their  ci4>acity  and  proficiency ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  Ghamher  of  Commerce  awards  a 
diploma  to  those  who,  during  that  trial*year,  gire  proof  of  real  bnsH 
ness  knowledge  and  aptitude. 

Special  prizes  are  ofiered  by  the  Minister  of  Pablic  InstmctionY 
and  the  Chamber  of  ComnMrce,  the  competition  for  which  is  widely 
felt,  and  the  award  is  a  sure  passport  to  immediate  employment 

Each  scholar  pays  twenty  francs  in  advance,  which  cover  all  ex- 
penses except  books.  The  prises,  and  sabsidies  by  the  city  snd 
State,  and  larger  business  finnS|  meet  the  wants  of  capable  but  in- 
digent pupils. 

There  are  accommodations  for  fbnr  hundred  day^npik.  In  the 
evening  there  are  lectures  for  adulta. 

OOmiEKaAL  EDDCATION  IN  PUBLIC  0CBOOL8. 

In  the  great  municipal  secondary  schools  of  Paris,  the  Chaptal  and 
Tuigot,  special  attention  is  paid  to  studies  which'  prepare  for  a 
mercantile  career,  in  which  many  of  the  graduates  will  at  once 
enter.  Modem  languages,  English,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
are  taught  in  place  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  exercises  in  penman- 
ship and  arithmetic  bear  upon  commercial  forms,  book-keeping, 
and  business  transactions.  Geography  and  natural  history  are 
taught  in  reference  to  the  manufacturing  resources  and  the  industries 
of  nations. 

In  the  organization  of  secondary  special  instruction,  the  Minister 
requires  the  commercial  section  to  pursue  the  following : — 

During  the  firtt  year,  (about  the  thirte«nth  year,)  general  notions  on  the  nature 
of  oommerce,  and  of  credit,  definition  of  the  principal  terms  used  in  mercantile 
and  monej  transactions,  business  forms  with  practice  in  making  neat  examples 
of  them.    Second  year:  oommercial  geograpl^  of  France  and  details  in  r^ard  j 

to  articles  of  commerce,  commercial  ariUimetic,  a  course  preparatory  to  book-  ! 

keeping,  with  practice  in  keeping  a  daj-boek.     Third  year:  commerce  of  i 

foreign  countries,  principles  of  lK>ok-keeping,  practice  with  ledger  and  jouraaL 
At  the  close  of  this  year  the  pupil  is  to  be  a  good  book-keeper.  FourVi  yettr: 
financial  and  commercial  history  and  legislation,  classes  of  men  and  companies 
employed  in  oommeroe  and  flnaooe^  partnerships,  bankruptcies,  ^,  ending 
with  rules  of  competency  of  maritime  tribunals. 

The  whole  school  must  be  instructed  in  legisiaHan  ttsudle,  the  constitution  of 
the  government,  Auctions  of  each  department,  the  peculiarities  of  a  dty  or 
other  munk;ipality,  how  the  army  is  recruited,  taxes  raised,  and  the  law 
administered,  the  civil  relations  of  marriage  and  parentage,  the  inheritance 
tenure,  partnership,  and  tranrfer  of  pro^rty,  insurance,  botii  of  liib  sad 
property,  and  the  laws  general^  whidi  affect  the  citisen  in  his  public  and 
private  transactions. 
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Spwimmqfihe  Programfne  of  the  Churae on  **Ugial(UUm  VsueUe"  in  (he  new^y- 

arganiztd  Secondary  Special  InHruction  (EnaeignemaU 

SecQndoMre  i^peciali  in  France, 

LSaiSLATlOX  VSUBLLS. 

PftRUiflKiLRiBS. — ^Necessity  of  a  public  legislatlTe  anthorify  for  all  dassee  of 
the  popolatioD.  Without  public  authoritj  and  without  legislation,  there  can  be 
neither  order  nor  Justice.  Easential  attributes  of  tlie  public  authoritj.  Dif- 
ferent organizations  according  to  the  people  and  the  times.  Varied  object  of 
all  legislation.  Public  and  administratiTe  right  Private  right  (dvii  and  com- 
merciaL)    Penal  right 

L    PUBUO  JUn>  AXaaSlBOLkTITE  BIGBTS. 

Pvmo  BMffv. — Constltntlon  of  Janucrf  1^  1852,  and  decrees  of  the  Senate 
(Senaius^xmauUea)  of  Nov.  Tth  and  Dec.  25th,  1852. 

Ikndamenial  pHndpka  ff  pMie  right : — ^IVatlonal  imity.  Rights  guaranteed 
to  aU  the  citicens.    Obligations  imposed  en  aXi  dtisens. 

OrgantKUion  qfpwblic  authority  .'*— Its  basis :  The  Emperor  hereditary  head  of 
the  State.  The  Senate.  The  LegislatlTB  Assembly  (Le  Corps  LigiekMf,)  The 
Council  of  Stale.    Jndieiaiy  antborlty.    AdministratiTe  authority. 

The  Emperor  head  of  the  State : — General  Tiew  of  the  nature  of  his  preroga* 
Utos  in  erery  thing  which  concerns  the  relations  between  France  and  other  na- 
tions (treaties  of  peace,  alliance^  and  commerce,)  in  eyeiy  thing  which  concerns 
internal  goTemment,  his  relalions  with  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  the  (^uncil  of  State.  Head  of  the  executive  power.  His  prerogatives. 
Maintenance  of  the  redprocal  independence  of  the  administrative  and  judidaiy 
■iftherity. 

The  Senate: — (General  views  of  Its  organization  and  privileges. 

The  LegidaHoa  AeamMg  >^eoienl  ^ew  of  its  oompositlon,  election,  and  pre* 
rogatives. 

JtMeiary  AMf)rUy  .*— Its  general  prevogatfres.  Priadples  of  its  organisa* 
tion.  Territorial  divisions  for  the  administration  of  justloek  Ordinary  jurisdte> 
lion  en  dvil  Utigation9  and  criminal  aflhirSb  Spedal  Jurisdiction.  Court  of 
appeal    Objects  of  its  institution. 

In  whalt  forma  do  the  organa  af  pMSo  mtlkoritf  aeff— Decrees  of  the  Senate. 
Laws.  Decrees  and  regulations  of  pvMic  adndnistratioa  Decrees  {arritia.) 
Sealeoces  and  decrees  (jugementa  H  orrHia.) 

Admikistbation. — Adminiatraiive  Division  of  France : — Constitutiona!  prin* 
dples.  OentlraHaed  Msbordlnate  administration.  Administrative  division  of 
France  into  Departments,  Districts,  {ArrondiaaetMnia^)  Cantons^  andOommunee. 
The  admiotsinttion  Is  aeUna^  i.  a.  acts,  deliberates,  and  Judges  the  litigations 
which  arise  by  oceasien  of  acts,  aonaaMative  and  d6baikdJMia  (contentteuae^  Ad« 
ministrative  action  is  generally  confided  to  one  agent.  The  deliberation  belongs 
to  the  asBemblies  and  councils.  The  exerclBe  of  Jurfadiction  does'  not  belong 
eacdusively  to  the  assemblies  er  ooundls. 

The  central  administrative  action  belongs  toliie  Bmperor  and  the  minblen. 
The  Council  of  State  deliberates. 

At  the  centre  of  the  Department,  the  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  preflbct 
Deliberating  bodies:  the  council  of  the  prefecture  and  the  general  coundL 

At  the  head  of  the  arrondissemeats,  the  sub-prefect ;  the  council  of  the  arron* 
dissement 

At  the  head  of  the  commune,  the  mayor;  the  munldpal  coundl. 

Of  the  Emperor^  the  aupreme  head  of  the  adminiatraiion : — ^What  are  his  pow- 
era  with  regard  to  the  peraonnd  of  the  administrative  agents,  as  regards  public 
services  or  administrative  matters. 

Of  the  MiniaUra :—Ten  Ministries:  State;  Justice;  Foreign  Aflhirs;  Inte- 
rior; Ruimces;  War;  Marine  and  Colonies;  Public  Instruction ;  Agriculture^ 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works;  Imperial  Household  and  the  Fine  Arte    The 
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ministera  are  charged  with  the  ezecation  of  the  laws.  Their  aathority  is  exer- 
cised by  means  of  decrees  {arriti$)  or  iDstnictious  for  tlie  organiaatioii  or  eze- 
cation of  public  services,  and  by  individual  decisions  concerning  particulara. 

Of  the  Council  of  State  ;~It8  organization ;  \he  different  nature  of  its  prerog- 
atlves. 

Of  the  Prefcda: — Of  the  prerogatives  of  the  prefect  aa  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment and  representative  of  the  I^partment 

Some  remarks  on  the  decrees  of  prefectoral  decentralization  of  March  25, 
1852,  and  AprU  12,  1861. 

Of  the  General  Secretaries  of  Prefedwree, 

Of  ihe  Councils  of  Prefecture : — ^Their  composition ;  theur  prerogatives.  They 
give  advice ;  they  assist  the  prefect  in  the  exercise  of  his  administrative  func- 
tions; they  authorize  persons  of  moral  character  to  plead ;  they  are  judges  of 
administrative  litigation  (du  conientieux  administra^f,) 

Of  ihe  Oftneral  Councils : — Theur  composition ;  a  councilor  for  eaefa  canton ; 
mode  of  nomination. 

The  general  council  assists,  enluifatens,  and  oontrols  the  prefects  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  special  interests  of  the  I)epartment. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  sesttons  of  the  general  cooncila.  Four  ways  of 
deliberating,  viz.,  1,  executive  deliberations  independently;  2,  executive  de- 
liberations with  the  approbation  of  superior  authority ;  3,  advice ;  4^  wisbesL 
General  views  of  the  Departmental  budget       > 

Of  the  Sub-Prefects  :—-Chieb  of  active  adminiatration  in  the  arrondissements. 
They  have  only  exceptionally  a  direct  authority  over  the  citizensi  Leading 
characteristic.  Agents  of  tnmsmisaion  between  the  prefects  and  mayors  or 
citizens. 

Arrottdissement-councils : — ^Their  composition ;  theur  relation  to  the  repartition 
of  contributions  among  the  communes.  For  the  surplus  only  the  privil^pe  of 
giving  advice. 

Mayors  and  Assistants : — ^Nominated  by  the  Emperor  or  the  prefect  Privi- 
leges of  various  kinds  with  which  the  mayor  is  invested  Two  kinds  of  admin- 
istrative  prerogatives:  1,  agent  of  the  government;  2,  representative  of  the 
special  interest  of  the  commune. 

As  agent  of  the  government  the  mayor  is  charged  with  the  publication  and 
execution  of  the  laws  or  regulations. 

He  exercises  a  direct  authority  in  varions  matters.  He  has  special  charge  of 
the  municipal  and  rural  polica  He  can,  under  the  superintendence  of  higher 
authorities,  pass  resolutions  botii  as  regards  regulations  (permanent  or  tempo- 
rary) and  individuals. 

The  mayor  is  the  highest  local  authority  of  the  commune  His  dutiee.  Pre- 
rogatives of  the  assistants. 

Municipal  Councils  .-—Their  composition  and  nomination.  At  least  ten  mem- 
bers, at  most  thirty-six,  according  to  the  populatioa  Municipal  elections.  Re- 
newing of  the  municipal  councils.  Four  ordinary  sessions;  their  duration ; 
extraordinary  seasions.  Four  kinds  of  deliberation  in  the  municipal  councils, 
viz.,  1,  executive  deliberations ;  2,  deliberations  submitted  to  the  approbation 
of  a  higher  authority;  3,  advice;  4^  wishes. 

Of  the  Communal  Budget. 

Ghsneral  views  of  the  administrative  auxiliary  agents  for  the  diffi»rent  branches 
of  the  public  service. 

Administrative  Matters. 

Extent  and  importance  of  the  public  service  in  France.  Inducements  to 
enter. 

The  Army : — Mode  of  recruiting ;  cantonal  contingent ;  drawing  by  lot  Of 
the  council  of  inspection  (eocamination ;)  causes  of  exemption ;  maintenance  of 
the  family.  Of  exoneration  firomi  military  service  by  providing  substitutes;  by 
substitution  of  numbers.    Composition  of  the  army ;  reserve,  national  guard. 

Advancement  of  soldiers  by  choice  or  by  length  of  service;  of  the  grade 
which  is  a  property.  Of  tJie  employ  wliich  is  facultative  for  the  government 
Inactivity.  Of  reform;  of  pensions;  recruiting  for  the  navy ;  maritime  conscrip* 
tion ;  iron-clad  deet  and  sailing  -vessels. 
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Worship : — Oeneral  views  of  the  eoclesiastical  organization  of  France.  Cath- 
olic worship;  archbishoprics.  bishopricSi  parsonages,  parishes.  Reformed 
church;  Church  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  Israelite  worship ;  Moliamme- 
daa  worsliip.     Organization  of  these  various  modes  of  worship. 

PubUc  Instruction  .-—Special  administrative  organization  for  public  instruction. 
Pnmaiy  instruction ;  public  and  free  schools;  normal  schools;  secondary  in- 
struction, classical  and  special ;  communal  colleges ;  lyceums ;  superior  instruc- 
tion; special  establishments;  College  of  France ;  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
Imperial  Observatory:  Bureau  of  Longitudes;  the  Institute;  libraries  and  mu- 
seums. 

Special  schools  of  the  Ministries  of  War,  Navy,  Finances,  andlPublie  Works. 

Public  Works;  Draining  of  Marshes;  Mining  and  Quarrying: — Public  works, 
properly  speaking.  Different  classes  of  public  works.  Civil  works  (bridges  and 
turnpikes,  civil  buildmgs.)  Military  works.  Maritime  works.  Works  belong- 
ing to  several  classes.  Various  agents  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
public  works  and  their  execution.  Rendering^  of  service  imposed  on  property 
for  the  carrying  out  of  public  works.  Expropriation  for  the  public  benefit. 
Declaration  of  public  utility  by  the  administration.  Register  of  lands  divided 
into  small  properties  {plan  pareeUaire,)  Judgment  of  expropriatioa  Previous 
indemnity.  The  indemnity  fixed  either  amicably  or  by  a  jury  of  expropriation. 
Occupation  of  ground  for  excavations,  extracting  of  materials  (for  building)  and 
for  depots,  necessary  for  the  execution  of  public  works. 

Special  legislation  for  works  of  military  defense.  Review  of  legislation  on 
tlie  rendering  of  military  services. 

Legislation  regarding  the  draining  of  marshes. 

L^slation  regarding  mining  and  quarrying;  definition  of  those  two  terms; 
concessions  for  mines.  Permission  to  explore  property  which  holds  metals. 
Superintendence  of  quarries. 

In  the  programme  of  industrial  legislation,  to  mention  all  that  concerns  dan- 
gerous, unhealthy,  and  inconvenient  establishments,  the  patents  of  invention, 
the  trade-marks,  fta 

Deparimeni  of  the  public  service  uhich  has  the  superintendence  of  (he  BoadSj 
(Voirie.) 

Imperial,  departmental  routes,  railroads,  navigable  rivers;  cross-roads,  coun- 
try roads,  streets  and  squares. 

Rendering  of  services  for  public  use  imposed  on  landed  proprietors  having 
possessions  along  high-roads ;  laying  out  by  a  line ;  towing-paths. 

Public  Property  and  Finances, 

Expenses  and  resources  of  the  State;  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses; 
budget  of  the  State;  its  composition ;  prerogatives  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
as  regards  the  management  of  the  public  property ;  central  and  local  agencies 
for  the  administration  and  collection  of  public  revenues;  resources;  general 
views  on  the  national  domain ;  public  domain,  state  domain,  crown  domains. 

Taxes ;  their  importance  among  the  resources  of  the  State ;  common  prin- 
ciples of  taxation ;  various  kinds  of  taxes ;  explanation  of  the  terms,  direct 
and  indirect  taxes. 

Direct  taxes ;  direct  taxes,  properly  so  called ;  other  taxes. 

Four  kinds  of  direct  taxes,  viz.,  1,  landholders'  tax;  2,  personal  tax  and  tax 
on  moveables;  3,  tax  on  doors  and  windows;  tax  on  patents.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  taxes  of  repartition  and  the  taxes  where  every  one  pays  his  quota 
(qvotiU.) 

General  notions  on  landholders*  taxes;  the  register  of  lands. 

General  notions  on  personal  taxes  and  taxes  on  moveables ;  on  taxes  on 
doors  and  windows ;  taxes  on  patents. 

General  notions  on  the  making  out  of  tlie  lists;  their  publication. 

Authorized  ways  of  making  out  the  lists;  yarious  pursuits ;  protestations; 
demands  of  discharge  or  reduction ;  demands  for  delivery  or  reduction ;  what 
distinguishes  them. 

IncUrect  taxes  comprise  principally  the  taxes  on  liquors,  salt,  sugar,  on  reg^ 
tering,  on  stamps,  on  costoms,  uio  monopoly  of  the  mail  service,  tobacco,  and 
powder. 
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Taxes  on  IqooTs;  lieeilfle  to  trade;  rights  of  entering;  of  leaving;  of  permit 
(passavant;)  passing  witbont  paying  duty  (jHistfe-debout ;)  of  transit;  of  pnio- 
tice  {exercice;}  tndiyidual  or  coUective  subscription  {(obonneme/iL)  Summary 
notions  on  the  taxes  on  sale  and  sugar. 

Registration.  Ttie  rigiits  of  re^stration  are  fixed  or  proportioned.  In  some 
oases  tbe  one,  in  others  the  other.  In  the  matter  of  heavy  title-acts  and  gra- 
tuitous title-acts;  the  rights  of  change  {muUUionj)  rights  of  obligation  in  civil 
or  oommeFcial  matter,  rights  of  discharge. 

Stamps ;  stamp  of  dtmeosion ;  proportional  stamp ;  sanction. 

Public  expanses;  general  views;  how  controlled ;  why  they  are  justified : 
regulation  of  the  bud^;  balancing  of  accounts;  prerogatives  of  tbe  court  of 
accounts. 

Of  the  programme  of  industrial  legislation  all  that  concerns  the  custom;^,  the 
monopoly  of  tobaooo^  stamped  paper,  powder  and  saltpetre,  of  the  mail-service. 

AdmmialraUve  Justice. 

Ifakwe  of  admmistraJlive  UUgctHon : — It  comprises  claims  raised  against  ad- 
ministrative acts,  for  violation  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  administration 
by  laws  or  regulations  to  which  it  is  subjected  or  of  contracts  which  it  has  made. 

Administrative  furudietum: — General  notions  on  the  competency  of  certain 
authorities- as  regards  the  most  common  matters;  prefects;  councils  of  pre- 
fecture ;  ministers ;  council  of  state. 

Of  the  recourse  that  may  be  had  to  the  ooancH  of  state  for  transoendbg. 
power  on  the  part  of  subordhiate  authorities. 


AQRICULTUBAl  EDUCATION 


FRANC& 


Tbi  great  indu£trial  interest  of  agricaltore  is  wisely  recognized  and 
cared  for  by  the  government  of  France  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  There  is  not  simply  a  bareau  with  a  clerk,  but  a  department  with 
a  secretary  or  minister,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  as  to  the 
coodition  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  popnlfei^ 
tion,  and  to  administer  all  laws  which  may  be  passed  on  the  subject 
An  annual  report,  statistical  and  suggestive,  is  made  by  the  minister. 

2.  Agricultural  inspectors  are  employed ;  some  to  visit  foreign  ooa»- 
tries,  gather  information,  and  import  plants  and  seeds,  and  improved 
stock,  to  be  disposed  of  at  public  sales ;  and  others  to  visit  particular 
districts  of  the  country,  and  communicate  inibrmation  and  advice,  as 
they  may  see  that  they  are  needed* 

3.  Encouragement  is  given  to  agricultural  societies  and  shows.  In 
1850,  there  were  over  one  million  of  members  earoUed  in  the  various 
central^  departmental  and  k>cal  societies,  for  the  promotk>n  of  hofticul* 
ture  and  agriculture.  Premiums  are  offered  for  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

4.  In  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  provision  is  made  for  a 
follection  of  models  and  drawings  of  agricultural  buildings  aad  imple* 
ments,  and  for  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  principles  of  ehem-' 
istry  and  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

5.  The  government  has  organized  an  extensive  system  of  agricukural 
and  veterinary  instruction,  and  makes  liberal  appropriation  for  its  sop- 
port 

The  earliest  efibrt  in  Europe  to  provide  for  special  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, was  made  by  Abbe  Rosier  in  France,  who  submitted  to  Tu«^ 
got,  minister  of  Finance,  in  1775,  a  ^  Plan  for  a  National  School  ef 
Agriculture  in  the  Park  of  Chambord,"  and  again  to  the  NatkMud  As- 
sembly in  1789.  Afler  his  death,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  Bonaparte, 
but  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  Fellenberg  opened  an  inttiiu- 
tion  in  Switzerland.  The  first  experiment  in  France  was  made  by  Bi. 
de  Domsbasle  at  Roville,  in  1822,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  oi^^ital. 
was  abandoned  in  1842.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Agronomic  Institutu>n  at  Grignon  in  1827,  the 
Institute  of  Coetbo  in  1830,  of  the  school  at  Grand  Juan  in  1833,  and 
the  model  farm  of  Saulsaie  in  1842.  In  1847,  there  were  twenty-five 
agricultural  schools  in  operation,  to  several  of  which  orphan  asylums 
and  penal  colonies  were  attached.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  a  measure  for  the  better  organization  of  agricol 
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toral  iMtraction,  which  was  voted  by  the  National  Aasembly  od  the  3d 
of  Oetober,  1848,  and  the  sam  of  2,500,000  franca  waa  appropriated  to 
carry  iim  provisions  into  ezecatioo. 

AoEICULTirmAL     EoOCATIOIff. 

The  law  of  1848  provides  for  three  degrees  of  professional  instruction 
in  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  1.  A  farm  school  in  each 
(86)  department,  and  ultimately,  for  each  (363)  arrondisement  2.  A 
higher  seminary,  called  a  District  or  Regional  School,  embracmg  two 
or  more  departments ;  and  3.  A  National  Agronomic  Institute,  a  sort  of 
normal  school  of  agriculture. 

Model  Fakm  Sohooi.. 

The  farm  school  is  a  rural  enterprise,  conducted  with  abOity  and 
profit,  in  which  the  pupils  perform  all  the  labor,  and  receive  a  practical 
course  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  objects  aimed  at  are :  Jtrtt,  to 
famish  a  good  example  of  tillage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district;  and 
ieetmd,  to  form  agricplturists  capable  of  cultivating  intelligently,  either 
upon  their  own  property  or  that  of  others,  as  farmers,  managers,  over- 
seers of  cattle,  4bc. 

The  school  is  open  to  pupils  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
have  a  good  constitution,  and  have  received  an  education  in  the  primary 
schools.  Each  school  roust  have  at  least  twenty-four  pupils,  before  it 
can  receive  aid  from  the  government  The  aim  is  to  have  pupils  enough 
on  each  farm  lo  carry  on  all  its  operations  in  the  field,  nurseries,  and 
gardens,  without  any  other  help,  except  that  of  the  teachers. 

The  ofllcers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government,  are  a 
directar  with  a  salary  of  2,400  francs ;  a  l^ead  workman  with  a  salary 
of  1000  fhincs;  a  nur$ery  gardener^  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs;  a 
veterinary  eurgeon,  with  a  salary  of  500  francs;  besides  these,  in  some 
of  the  schools,  there  are  special  assistants,  such  as  shepherds,  silk- 
grewers,  dkc,  dtc. 

The  practical  course  extends  through  three  years.  The  first  is  de- 
voted to  simple  manual  labor ;  the  second  to  the  charge  of  animals ;  and 
the  third  to  the  oversight  of  various  operations  on  the  farm.  The  hours 
appropriated  to  study  are  devoted,  Ist,  to  copying  and  writing  out  the 
notes  taken  of  the  instruetbns  of  the  different  leaders:  2d,  to  reading  a 
manual  of  elementary  agriculture ;  and  3d,  to  lessons  given  by  the  over- 
seer of  accounts,  on  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  surveying.  Reltg- 
k>us  instractfon  is  given  by  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  director  works  the  farm  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it, 
as  not  only  to  give  as  good  examples  of  tillage,  but  as  profitable  return 
of  crops,  as  other  farms  in  its  neighborhood,  otherwise  the  patronage  of 
the  government  is  withdrawn. 

Pupils  are  boarded  and  instructed  urithout  charge,  and  are  also 
aUowed  a  small  sum  toward  clothing.  Prizes  are  also  awarded  for  good 
eoodact  and  proficiency. 
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Seventy-one  Model  Farm  Schools  were  in  operation  in  1851,  with 
over  1,500  students  in  attendance  on  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
extending  through  three  years. 

District,  or  Rbgional  Schoou  or  Agrioulturb. 

France  is  divided  into  a  number  of  agricultural  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  to  be  a  District  School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ag- 
riculture.   They  have  three  objects  in  view : 

1.  To  form  enlightened  agriculturists,  by  teaching  them  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture. 

2.  To  offer  an  example,  or  model,  of  practical  agriculture  of  a  high 
order,  And  constantly  advancing. 

3.  To  make  experiments  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  in  the 

farm  schools,  and  is  adapted  not  to  prepare  laborers  on  the  &rm,  so 
much  as  men  to  direct  agricultural  affairs.  The  farm  connected  with 
the  school  is  expected  to  present  an  enlighted  system  of  culture,  and  to 
adapt  that  culture  to  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  situated.  The  director,  also,  is  no  longer  a  farmer,  or  proprietor, 
laboring  at  his  own  risk,  but  an  agent  employed  by  the  govemment, 
and  accountable  to  them,  and  subject  to  their  direction. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing six  professorships : 

One  professor  of  rural  economy  and  legislatioa 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals.^ 

One  of  sylviculture,  (cultivation  of  forest  trees,)  and  of  botany. 

One  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  (irrigations,  rural  constructions,  sonrey- 
fag,  &c.) 

The  course  on  rural  economy  and  legislatbn  describes  the  relation 
between  rural  productions  and  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry.  It  shows  what  circumstances  are  fiivorable 
or  unfavorable  to  such  or  such  a  system  of  cultivation,  or  to  such  or  such 
a  speculation  in  animals,  or  vegetables,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
lands,  the  facility  of  communication,  and  demand  for  the  products  by  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  course  embraces  also  niral 
legislation. 

The  course  on  agriculture  embraces  the  study  of  the  soil,  of  mamires, 
of  instruments  of  tillage,  of  different  cultivated  plants,  an  estimate  of 
the  different  modes  of  culture,  and  the  theory  of  the  distribution  or  rotar 
tion  of  crops. 

Zootechny  treats  of  the  production  and  amelbration  of  animals.  The 
professor  gives  at  first  some  ideaa  of  anatomy  and  physiology  generaUy, 
and  then  treats,  in  a  practical  way,  of  the  rabing  of  domestic  animals^ 
of  their  support,  of  their  amelioration,  of  their  hygiene,  and  their  |iro> 
duction. 
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The  profeisor  offlylviculture  and  botany  gives  finit,  a  samcnary  sketch 
of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany  applied  to  agriculture.  He  teaches 
the  subject  of  syiviculturei  (cultivation  of  woods,)  and  of  ibreet  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  the  training,  working,  and  preservation  of  the 
forests  of  individuals  and  the  communes. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  6cc.,  has  a  wide  field, 
as  his  titles  show.  His  chief  object  is  to  take  those  views  of  the  sciences 
named  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture. 

The  proibssorship  of  rural  engineering  embraces  geometry,  mechan- 
ics, and  linear  drawing,  as  applied  to  rural  architecture,  to  the  construe* 
tjon  of  agrieultural  instruments,  and  parttculariy  to  irrigations. 

To  second  the  lessons  of  the  professors,  an  equal  number  of  tutors  are 
appointed.  Their  duties  are  to  explain  in  private,  to  the  pupils,  what- 
ever is  obscure  or  difficult  in  the  oral  instruction.  They  also  see  that 
Dotes  are  taken  of  the  lectures,  dtc. 

Each  school  has  its  library,  its  philosophical  and  chemical  cabinet, 
adapted  especially  to  agriculture,  its  agronomic  museum  of  geology, 
cookigy,  botany,  and  agricultural  technology. 

The  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  the  farms  connected 
i^th  these  schools,  aU  the  important  agricultural  operations,  also  speci- 
mens of  the  best  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  them, 
aod  using  them :  and  they  engage  personally  in  all  the  important  opera* 
tions  connected  witli  husbandry,  so  as  to  know  how  to  conduct  them  in 
afler-lif& 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  is  fixed  by  the  government,  and 
varies  at  the  different  m^hools.    The  price  of  board  is  750  francs,  ($138.) 

The  State  furnishes  several  scholarships  to  each  school  Half  of 
them  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  from  the  farm  schools, 
placed  at  the  regional  schools.  The  other  half  is  divided  among  the 
scholars  who  are  the  most  distinguished,  af\er  six  months'  trial,  for  their 
labor  and  conduct  Scholarships  from  the  national  agronomic  institute, 
are  also  given  to  those  most  successful  in  study  and  conduct 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year,  examinations  are  held,  and  to 
those  who  sustain  them,  dipbmas  are  given,  and  the  way  is  laid  open 
for  their  admittance  to  the  national  institute. 

To  these  schools  a  farm  is  alwajrs  attached,  for  the  purposes  already 
indioated ;  also,  a  manufaelory  of  agricultural  instruments,  an  establish- 
ment for  silk,  a  place  for  preparing  liquid  manures,  distillery,  oil  mill, 
dairy,  sawmill,  dbc 

The  head  men  on  the  farm  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already 
as  oooneoted  with  the  farm  schools. 


National  Aghoitomio  iNorrruTB. 

To  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  system  of  agricultural  instructbn, 
the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agronomic  Insti- 
tute on  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  garden  of  Versailles.  Suitable 
buildings,  and  a  library,  laboratories,  and  appropriate  collections  of  spe- 
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dmemi,  modek  and  drawings,  of  implementSj  animals,  seeds,  plants,  duk 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  government    The  plan  embraces 

1.  A  complete  faculty  of  agronomic  science. 

2.  A  superior  normal  school  of  agriculture. 

3.  A  higher  institute  for  agriculturists. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  latter  class  especially,  a  large  farm  is  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Here  will  be  performed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  all  the  experiments  necessary  to  the  progress  of  agronomic  sci- 
ence, and  to  verify  practically  all  the  innovations  and  improvements 
proposed  by  others,  before  they  are  recommended  to  the  public. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  this  institute  are  really  distinct, 
but  they  are  placed  under  the  general  government  of  one  director. 

The  professorships  are  nine,  as  follows : 

One  chair  of  rural  economy  and  legislation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  ofanimals. 

One  of  sylviculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  embracing  leveling,  irrigation,  construction 
of  roadi,  rural  architecture,  and  mechanics  applied  to  agricultural  instru- 
ments. 

The  iabove  professorships  belong  to  practical  agriculture.  The  others 
belong  to  the  theory  of  the  subject 

One  of  terrestrial  physics  and  meteorology. 

One  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  botany,  and  vegetable  physiology.  . 

One  of  applied  zoology. 

Here,  as  in  the  lower  schools,  a  number  of  tutors  is  appointed  equal 
to  the  number  of  professors. 

In  addition  to  the  director,  professors,  and  tutors^  the  following  officers 
will  be  appointed : 

A  prefect  of  studies. 

A  curator  of  the  coliectionfl. 

A  librarian. 

An  overseer  of  studies. 

To  these  will  be  added  a  corps  of  head  men  to  oversee  and  manage 
the  affaira  of  the  farm.  These  will,  in  part,  be  called  fVom  the  farm 
schools.  For  example,  the  institute  will  need  tw^ty-one  herdsmen, 
twenty-one  grooms,  twenty-one  shepherds,  and  fifleen  gardeners. 

Tile  French  minister  adds,  *^  The  end  of^  the  institute  at  Versailles,  is 
not  merely  to  afford  agricultural  instruction,  but  to  open  the  way  for 
studious  men,  who  wish  to  direct  their  labors  toward  the  applicatbn  of 
science  to  rural  industry.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  made.  Industry  has  enriched  the  learned  men  who  have  explored 
the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  chemistry  for  this  object 
But  if  agriculture  has  given  reputation  to  any,  it  has  not  procured  for 
any  one  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  make  that  the  center  of 
his  studies.    The  institute  at  Versailles  is  intended  to  change  this  state 
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of  things  by  ofTering  aa  a  prize  of  laudable  ambitioD,  to  those  who 
direct  their  researches  to  agriculture,  a  certaia  number  of  chairs,  before 
which  an  inunense  field  opens." 

VrrBRINAHT  EoaCATIOff. 

In  addition  to  the  above  system  of  agricultural  education,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  maintains  three  institutions  (at  Lyons,  Alfort,  and  Tou- 
buse,)  at  an  expense  of  over  $75,000  a  yejir,  to  qualify  persons  by  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  by  opportunities  of 
witnessing  hospital  practice,  and  investigating  the  s^'mptoms  and  .phe- 
nomena of  disease  in  domestic  animals,  to  practice  veterinary  surgery 
and  medicine.  In  countries  where  a  large  number  of  horses  are  re- 
quired for  cavalry  service,  and  in  ail  countries  where  live  stock  consti- 
tutes so  large  a  portion  of  the  motive  power  and  capital  of  every  agri- 
culturist, there  should  be  one  or  more  institution  of  this  kind.  The  first 
in  the  world  was  established  at  Lyons  in  17G2 ;  the  second,  at  Alfort  in 
1766;  the  third,  at  Berlin  in  1792 ;  and  the  fourth,  at  London  in  1793. 

Vbtb»»art  Bohool  at  Alfort. 

The  Veterinary  school  at  Alfort  was  instituted  in  1766.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  river  Seine,  about  six  miles  from  Paris,  and  em- 
braces every  facility,  of  building,  anatomical  specimens  and  prepara- 
tions, books,  and  professors,  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  following  sketch  of  the  school 
18  taken  from  Mr.  Colman's  Report: 

A  student  at  his  entrance  must  be  well  versed  in  the  common 
branches  of  education ;  and  a  full  course  of  instruction  requires  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  three  hundred. 
Of  these,  forty  are  entirely  supported  by  the  government.  These  are 
educated  for  the  army ;  and  are  required  not  only  to  become  versed  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  but  like- 
wise in  the  common  business  of  a  blacksroith-s  shop,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  farriery.  Students  can  be  admitted  only  by  the  nomination 
or  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  great  officers  of  government,  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  expense  of  board  and  lodging 
is  about  filleen  pounds,  or  eighty  dollars  a  year;  the  instruction  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  the  professors  being  supported  by  the  government 

The  establishment  presents  several  hospitals  or  apartments  for  siclr 
horses,  cows,  and  dogs.  There  are  means  for  controlling  and  regula- 
ting, as  far  as  possible,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms,  and  for  producing 
a  complete  and  healthy  ventilation.  There  are  stables  where  the 
patients  may  be  kept  entirely  alone,  when  the  case  requires  it;  and 
there  are  preparations  for  giving  them,  as  high  as  their  bodies,  a  warm 
bath,  which,  in  cases  of  diseased  limbs  or  joints,  may  be  of  great  service. 
There  is  a  large  college  with  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for  the 
students;  houses  for  the  professors  within  the  inclosure;  rooms  for 
op^utbns  upon  animals,  and  for  anatomical  dissections;  a  room  with  a 
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complete  laboratory  for  a  course  of  chemical  lectures ;  a  public  lecture 
room  or  theater ;  and  an  extensive  smitliery,  with  several  forges  fitted 
up  in  the  best  possible  maimer.  There  are  likewise,  several  stands, 
contrived  with  some  ingenuity,  for  confining  the  feet  of  horses,  that 
students  may  make  with  security  their  first  attempts  at  shoeing,  or  in 
which  the  limb,  afler  it  has  been  separated  from  its  lawful  owner,  may 
be  placed  for  the  purpose  ef  examination  and  experiment 

An  extensive  suite  of  apartments 4>re6ents  an  admirable,  and,  indeed, 
an  extraordinary  museum  both  of  natural  and  artificial  anatomical  pre^ 
parations,  exhibiting  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  animal  consti- 
tution; and,  likewise,  remarkable  examples  of  diseased  parts.  The 
perfect  examples  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
hog,  and  the  dog ;  in  which  the  muscular  integuments,  the  serves,  the 
blood-vessels,  and,  indeed,  all  the  parts,  are  separated  and  preserved, 
and  exhibited,  by  the  extraordinary  skill  of  an  eminent  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  artist  now  deceased,  who  occupied  the  anatomical  chair  of  the 
institution,  exhibited  wonderful  ingenuity  in  their  dissection  and  pre- 
servation, and  present  an  interesting  and  useful  study,  not  to  the  med- 
ical students  only,  but  to  the  most  ordinary  as  well  as  the  most  profound 
philosophical  observer.  I  have  seen  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  ao 
remarkable  a  character. 

The  numerous  examples  of  diseased  afiections,  preserved,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  natural  state,  strongly  attract  observation,  and  make 
a  powerful  appeal  to  our  humanity  in  showing  how  much  tJiese  poor 
animals,  who  minister  so  essentially  to  our  service  and  pleasures,  must 
suffer  without  being  able  to  acquaint  us  witii  their  sufferings ;  and  how 
often  they  are  probably  compelled  to  do  duty,  and  driven  to  the  hardest 
services  by  the  whip  or  the  spur,  in  circumstances  in  which  a  human 
being  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up.  A  great  number  of  calculi  or 
stones,  taken  from  the  bladders  of  horses  after  death,  are  exhibited,  of  a 
large  size,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  a  very  rough  exterior,  which  must  - 
have  excessively  irritated  and  pained  the  sensitive  parls  with  which 
they  came  in  contact.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  suffering 
which  the  poor  animal  must  have  endured  under  such  an  afiliction. 

The  department  for  sick  dogs,  containing  boxes  for  those  which  re- 
quire confinement,  and  chains  for  such  as  require  to  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  cooking  apparatus  and  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  their 
food,  was  spacious,  well-arranged,  and  contained  a  large  number  of 
patients.  Any  sick  animals  may  be  sent  to  the  establishment,  and  their 
board  is  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  oT  charges ;  twelve  sous  or  cents,  or 
sixpence  per  day  for  a  dog ;  and  fifty  sous  or  cents,  or  twenty-five  pence, 
for  a  horse,  including  medicine,  advice,  and  attendance.  In  cases  of 
epidemics  or  murrain  prevailing  in  any  of  the  districts  of  France,  the 
best  attendance  and  advice  are  sent  from  these  schools  to  assist  in  the 
cure,  and  especially  to  watch  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  malculy. 
In  countries  where  large  standing  armies  are  maintained,  and  where 
of  course  there  are  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  artillery  to  be  attended 
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upon,  as  weU  m  waggon-honee  for  eanying  the  rappUes,  the  impoftuioe 
of  veterinary  wargery  is  TBstly  increased ;  bat  in  coantries  where  no 
standing  armies  exist,  the  nomber  of  horses  kept  for  use  or  pleasure, 
and  of  other  domestic  animals,  bears  a  mneh  larger  proportion  lo  the 
number  of  human  beings  than  we  should  be  likely  to  infer  withoot  in- 
quiry ;  and  renders  the  professioo  highly  important 

A  large  and  select  library  belongs  to  the  establishment,  and  a  garden 
for  the  cultivatkm  of  medicinal  plants,  and  likewise  of  the  grasses  em- 
pbyed  in  agriculture.  A  farm  is  likewise  attached  to  the  plaee,  on 
which  instruction  ii  given  in  practical  agriculture,  and  numbers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  animals  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  the  best,  and 
illustrating  the  effects  of  crossing.  Some  selected  animals  of  domestic 
and  of  the  best  foreign  breeds,  horses,  bulls,  cows,  and  sheep,  are  kept 
(or  this  special  object 

AORICOLTURAL    RSFOKM    SoHOOLS. 

In  additk>n  to  the  special  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  asaociated 
arts  and  sciences  above  described,  there  is  a  class  of  institutions  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Grermany,  which  are  instrumental  in  diffusing  a 
large  amount  of  practical  instruction  in  farm  and  garden  industry,  while 
they  are  accomplishing  a  still  higher  purpose  in  cultivating  the  long 
neglected  or  abused  souls  of  their  pupils~we  refer  to  the  Reform  Farm 
Schools,  of  wtuch  a  particular  account  wHl  be  given  further  on. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  European  Agriculture,  afler  giving  a  brief  de- 
scription of  Mettray,  as  an  agricultural  institution,  remarks:  "When 
one  looks  at  the  innumerable  herds  of  children,  turned,  as  it  were,  adrift 
in  a  great  city,  not  merely  tempted,  but  actually  instructed,  stimulated, 
and  encouraged  in  crime,  and  observes  them  gradually  gathering  in  and 
borne  onwards  on  the  swifl  current  with  increasing  rapidity  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  destruction,  until  escape  becomes  almost  impossible,  how  can 
we  enough  admire  the  combined  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  plunges  in  that  it  may  rescue  some  of  these  wretched  vic- 
tims from  that  frightful  fate  which  seems  ail  but  inevitable  ?  I  do  not 
know  a  more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  more  touching,  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  represents  the  angels  in  Heaven  as 
rejoicing  over  a  repenting  and  rescued  sinner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ministry 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  holiest  spirila,  to  which  the  Supreme  Source 
of  all  goodness  and  benevolence  has  imparted  any  portion  of  his  Divine 
nature. 

''If  we  look  at  this  institution  even  in  a  more  humble  and  practical 
view,  as  affording  a  good  education  in  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
arts,  its  great  utility  can  not  be  doubted :  and  much  good  seed  will  be 
sown  here,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  sure  to  return  excellent 
and  enduring  fruits. 

"I  should  have  said  before,  that  there  is  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion a  hospital  which  was  a  model  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
careful  attendance ;  all  the  services  of  which  were  rendered  by  thoM 
indefatigable  doera  of  good,  the  Sisten  of  Charity." 
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VISIT  01  LOUD  LKOH  TO  1H>  BEFOBICATOBT  EBTAWTiTSHlHWT  AT  lOTTBAT. 

TsB  following  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Mettray  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Leigh,  who  has  employed  a  short  yisit  in  France  in  the  useful  object 
of  gathering  personal  experience  and  information  of  the  yarious  instita- 
tions  of  this  class  in  the  country  of  oar  neighbors  and  allies.  They  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  such  an  institution  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  noble 
writer  has  from  the  first  taken  an  actire  part  The  letter,  intended  only 
for  the  use  of  those  acting  in  his  own  country,  may  be  equally  useful  to 
others. 

^  According  to  yoar  ivqneet,  I  propose  to  send  yon  a  short  aoeoant  of  one  or 
two  of  the  reforniatory  institutions  wbieh  I  have  seen  in  France,  bat  I  shall  ooo- 
fine  my  observations  ohiefly  to  Mettray.  The  oondoct  of  the  Colonie  Affricole  of 
Mettray  has  the  advantage  of  resting  entirely  with  onr  admirable  friend  M.  De- 
metz,  who  first  set  the  institution  on  foot  about  17  years  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  the  Vioomte  de  Bretigni^res  de  CourteiUes.  It  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate snbseriptton,  by  hia  own  and  his  friend's  benevolence,  and  by  assistanoe  from 
government  at  the  rate  of  70c.,  or  74.,  per  head  a  day,  with  a  gift  of  35/.  on  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  colony,  and  35/.  at  the  close  of  two  years  more, 
with  an  annual  subsoription  of  50,000/.  or  (3,000/.  English  money,)  lately  dimin- 
ished to  35,000/ or  1,000/.  The  present  number  of  children  is  681,  and  of 
tmvloyi*  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  56.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
miadle  of  a  flat  open  plain,  remote  from  any  town  or  large  rillage,  without  wall 
or  enolosure  of  any  sort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  oonnnement.  The  church 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  at  the  ftirtfaer  end.  It  is  open  at  all  times, 
but  servioe  is  only  performed  in  it  on  Sundays.  M.  Demeti  observed  on  this 
point  that  he  objeoted  to  daily  servioe,  on  the  ground  that  workmen  in  every  day 
life  would  be  unable  to  attend  it,  and  that  to  drop  a  du W  which  had  been  incul- 
cated as  one  had  an  injurious  elfeet  upon  the  mind.  The  eo/en,  when  first  he 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  daily  servioe,  would  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  a 
duty,  and  when  at  war  with  his  own  consoienoe  would  soon  give  up  going  to 
churob  at  all.  In  speaking  also  of  La  Orande  Treppe,  whioh  is  in  the  hands  of 
monks,  M.  Deroets  said  that,  although  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  feared  upon  this 
principle  that  it  was  probable,  that  when  onoe  the  young  ditenu  restored  to  the 
world  found  out  how  dissimilar  real  life  was  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  religious  practice  to  which  he  would  have 
been  most  likely  trained  in  La  Grande  Trappe,  there  would  be  great  danger  thAt 
bis  eyes  over-opened,  and  the  constraint  onee  removed,  he  would  beoome  wholly 
reckless  and  negleotfal  of  the  observances  which  the  lawfbl  business  of  the  world 
still  gave  time  for.*  At  the  same  time,  the  children  have  tali  liberty,  the  church 
doors  being  open,  if  they  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  do  so,  but  if 
they  desire  to  do  this  it  must  be  during  the  hours  placed  at  their  di^osal  fir  play, 
lliese  hours  are  the  hour  after  dinner  wd  the  two  half  hours  after  breakfost  and  tea. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  fiunilies  €^  in  general,  from  ^rty  to  fifty  each,  to 
whioh  fiunilies  they  remain  attached  during  2ie  whole  period  of  their  detention ; 
and  when  they  return  to  visit  Mettray,  when  cut  of  a  situation,  they  invariably 
seem  to  turn  again  to  their  old  fiiroily.  We  ourselves  saw  a  promisioff  young  sol* 
dier  who  hod  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  now  quartered  at  lV>urs, 
revisiting  his  old  haunts  and  the  house  in  whieh  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
when  the  children  were  being  marshaled — as  they  always  are  to  me  sound  of 
music  in  marshal  order  preparatory  to  meals  or  return  to  labor    assisting  in  gel* 

*  Asthisobserratlon  of  M.  Demets  it  founded  on  •  miitake  m  to  fact.!  beg  leave  throogh 
your  wide-flprrad  totirnal  to  Inform  the  public,  from  personal  knowleilge,  that  the  ditenut 
at  Ls  Grande  Trappe  hear  maM  only  on  Sandaya  sod  holidays,  as  at  Mettray,  that  the  cys> 
tern  poraaed  at  L«  Qrande  Trappe  w  mainly  the  Tsry  same  as  at  Mettray  In  erery  respeec, 
with  this  exception,— that  the  brotbera  of  rba  third  order  who  work  the  reformaturr  at  La 
Orande  Trappe  have  no  par,  but  volunteer  thsir  services  oat  of  chari^.— Letter  to  BiUoT  «f 
Timet  by  Qeorgt  B.  Burder, 
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ting  the  little  onet  of  his  f<ainer  family  into  their  proper  rank  and  place.  Then 
are  twelve  homee,  (exclasiTe  of  the  fiumhoiisea,)  for  the  boys,  divided  into  three 
atoriea ;  the  two  upper  form  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms,  while  the  ground  floor 
is  used  for  a  workshop ;  the  fiimily  division,  however,  is  not  carried  oat  in  the 
workshops,  as  boys  of  various  fiunilies  are '  brought  together  to  learn  the  same 
trade.  M.  Demetz  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  teaeh  boys  who  eome 
fttmi  towns,  and  who  belong  to  families  practicing  them,  trades,  as  he  says  that  he 
has  found  by  experience  and  former  failures  the  impossibility  of  inducing  town 
boys  to  attach  themselves  to  country  life.  He  started  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
exclude  trades  altogether,  but  his  long  experience  has  taught  him  that  this  did 
not  answer ;  nevertheless,  he  makes  a  venr  great  point  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, and  something  rather  less  than  haif  the  whole  nuimber  of  children  are  em- 
ployed directly  upon  the  (arms.  To  retorn  to  the  femily  division,  to  wliioh  I  conceive 
the  success  of  Mettray  to  be  greatly  due.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  alone 
allows  of  attention  to  every  individual  child,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  each  individual  character,  while  it  procures  for  children,  who  have  perhaps 
never  experienced  them  before,  the  happy  influences  inspired  by  the  love  oifhome. 
A  ehef  de  familU  or  employi  has  the  constant  superintendence  of  one  of  these 
femilies.  He  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  Hive^^  or  young  men  in  training  to  become 
masters  hereafter,  who  does  not,  however,  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
family  *,  and  by  two  frires  atnis,  who  are  chosen  fjrom  among  and  by  the  boya 
themselves. 

The  Jrh—  atn^a  are  in  the  positioo  of  nxMiitors,  and  are  distinguished  by 
a  red  mark  upon  the  sleeve  of  their  jackets.  M.  Demetx  is  at  very  great 
pains,  in  introducing  new  boys,  to  place  them  judiciously  as  regards  the  fiuni- 
lies. For  example,  in  France  there  ia  a  great  difference  of^ character  observ- 
able in  different  provinces,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  volatile  nature  of  one  dis- 
position shall  be  balanced  by  the  steadiness,  not  to  say  stolidity,  of  another.  The 
fkroily  division  presents  great  advantages  on  the  introduction  of  any  number  of 
boys  into  the  institution ;  for  when  there  is  an  accession  of  bad  boys — who,  if 
tamed  in  with  ever  so  great  a  number  of  others,  would  remain  a  nucleus  of  evil, 
attracting  all  the  evil  round  it  till  it  swelled  and  corrupted  the  whole  mass — by  a 
careful  subdivision,  and  by  introducing  but  one  or  two  boys  into  a  family  of  im- 
proved and  improving  character,  the  spirit  of  evil  is  probably  soon  repressed  by 
the  preponderating  good  around,  and  no  permanent  mjurv  is  done.  To  return 
to  the  ihtj  d%  familU,  He  occupies  a  little  closet  at  the  end  of  the  children's  bed- 
room, which  is  in  shape  an  elongated  square ;  therefore,  it  is  the  more  possible 
for  him  to  overlook  the  whole  through  a  little  window  opening  into  his  room,  added 
to  which  the  children  lie  with  head  and  feet  alternating,  mo  conversation  what- 
ever is  allowed  during  the  hours  for  work,  meals  or  sleep.  The  hammocks,  (which 
the  children  at  Mettray  all  sleep  in,)  were  recommended  to  us  on  many  grounds, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  myself  upon  them.  M.  De- 
oietz  said  that  in  summer  the  boys  lie  in  them  in  comfort  and  decency,  with  scarcely 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  winter  very  little  makes  them  snug  and  warm,  not 
to  mention  the  great  economy  of  material  and  of  space.  The  supports  for  the 
hammoeki  on  the  outer  side  are  in  the  day  time  hooked  to  the  walls,  and  at  night, 
at  a  given  signal  from  the  chef,  are  dropped  into  grooved  supports,  projecting 
from  the  posts  which  support  the  roof  and  stand  out  in  the  room.  Thougn  stout 
beams,  they  were  easily  lifted  by  the  children  together.  All  retire  to  rest  at  the 
same  hour,  only  the  little  ones  get  up  later  in  the  morning.  A  light  is  kept  burn- 
ing in  the  rooms  all  night.  Half  the  children  sleep  on  one  floor,  half  on  another. 
The  chef  de  familU  sleeps  near  one  half,  and  the  iliw  near  the  other.  The 
children  have  three  meals  a  day — ^meat  twice  a  week.  The  cost  of  their  diet 
averages  forty-five  centimes,  or  44J.  The  trades  the  children  learn  are  various 
—•tailoring,  shoemaking,  §abot  making,  with  blacksmiths*,  wheelwrights',  and  car- 
penters' work ;  and  they  also  make  agricultural  implements.  They  take  turns  to 
assist  in  the  domestic  services  of  the  house  and  kitchen.  Washing  is  done  eveiv 
day  in  an  admirably  organixed  laundry,  and  the  boys  wash  their  own  clothes,  ft 
is  the  chef  d^atelier  who  adjudges  the  little  rewards  in  money  which  are  given 
to  the  bert  workmen  among  the  eolons  at  the  close  of  everv  tliree  months,  to  the 
amount  of  about  3^.  for  the  beet,  with  a  graduated  acale  down  to  the  8th,  if  the 
ikmily  consists  of  fW>m  forty  to  ^tij  boys,  but  only  down  to  the  4th,  if  it  oonnata  ot 
ttom  twenty  to  thirty. 
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The  chej  de  familU,  howerer,  puts  hia  veto  upon  the  reward  if  the  condoot  of 
the  child  in  the  family  Das  not  been  aatisfaotory.  Whatever  the  reward  may  l{e, 
it  is  always  doubled  if  the  recipient  is  in  the  position  ofafrire  aine.  Part  of  the 
money  is  put  into  the  savings'  bank  at  Tours,  and,  I  believei  one-fourth  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ehef^  but  the  account  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  stated  time  arrives  at  which  frerii  clothing  is 
given  out,  which  otherwise  is  all  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other 'hand, 
tf  his  clothes  are  found  in  good  condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  havinjg;  the  money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  in  clothes  placed  to  his 
account.  The  dress  is  uniform  and  extremely  simple,  and  just  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home — viz. :  a  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunic, 
canvas  trousers,  9abot9^  and  straw  hat  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  leaving  Mettray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
ger. The  boys  wash  in  open  sheds,  attac*hed  to  the  various  houses,  and  connect- 
ing them  at  the  back.  There  is  a  hirxe  fountain  at  hand,  ttom  which  they  carry 
the  water  in  large  tubs  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  to  a 
reservoir  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked.  Dry  bread  is 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  frequent  one.  Every  fault  which 
has  called  for  reproof  is  registered,  and  a  most  careful  and  detailed  conduct  book 
is  kept,  showing  the  behavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  glance  his 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possible  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  family,  with  a  most  careful  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  •  When  a  fault  calls  for  punishment,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Salle  de  ReJUxion ;  he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so.  and  meanwhile  the 
direcUur  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takes  into  careful  consideration  the  previous 
circumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  lus  ffeneral  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefully  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
self, and  fft  ve  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pronounce, 
as  far  as  numan  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of  punishment  deserved  by 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  cells  have  an  hour's  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupation.  The  cells  are  bare  rooms,  with  sufficient 
light  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  faults. 
We  found  four  boys  in  four  cells  on  the  oceadon  of  our  visit.  One  was  there  for 
refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinff 
found  near  the  cellar,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
tliat  these  are  not  offenses  of  a  very  gravis  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict, 
that  it  is  satisfiictory,  there  were  so  few  boys  from  a  larger  number.  The  cells  are 
so  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  Sun- 
days. Eight  Sisters  of  Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment ; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  is  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  by  the  controller  of  the  finances. 

There  ore  six  forms  attached  to  the  institution.  The  land  consists  altogether  of 
260  hectares,  or  about  520  English  acres.  The  forminff  is  overlooked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  person  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demetx.  The  land  appears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  are  kept.  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  okre  and  tending  of  dumb  animals— 
'  EmoUit  moregj  nee  ainii  eateferoa?  The  farm  bnildingii  are  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible— just  such  as  the  eolont  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  in  after-life.  Each 
of  these  farms  has  a  separate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitchen, — there  being 
but  one  kitchen  for  the  principal  sto(Ji  of  buildings  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
of.  To  each  farm  is  attached  a  ehef  de  famUU  and  a  respectable  farm  laborer 
and  his  wife,  who  is  housekeeper  and  cook.  The  boys  employed  on  the  forms 
only  associate  with  the  body  of  boys  employed  otherwise  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  enjoy  their  holidays  together.  They  are  employed  to 
work  hard,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agriculture ;  they  sleep  in  hammocks  like 
the  rest,  and  sleep,  eat,  and  learn  in  the  same  airy  bam-like  room.  The  walls  in 
all  the  rooms  are  hung  here  and  there  with  improvmg  printw  and  engravings,  the 
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subjects  being  for  tbe  most  part  religions  or  militaiy.  There  is  a  large,  wafftk^ 
wooden  and  thatched  open  oathonse  put  up  in  a  field,  where  the  children  are  made 
to  break  stones  in  wintery,  rainy  weather.  They  do  all  their  work  by  the  pieoe, 
BO  as  to  excite  and  accustom  each  child  to  industry.  The  boys,  moreover,  are 
made  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  and  eyery  thing  they  do,  they  seem  to  do 
heartily. 

A  ship  has  been  put  up— on  dry  ground,  of  course  for  the  boys  to  gain  as 
mucl\  knowledge  as  they  can  of  seamanship,  and  an  old  sailor  is  engliged  to 
Instruct  them.  Some  of  the  boys,  aho,  are  formed  into  a  fire-brigade,  and  have 
rendered  at  times  substantial  assistance  in  the  neighborhood,  and  (Mily  the  other 
day  saved  the  village  church  of  Mettray  ftom  destruction  by  fire.  The  children 
are  taught  singing,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  grand  ends ;  and  in  order  not  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  individuals  to  distinguish  themselves,  or  for  the  creation 
sf  fine  solos,  they  are  very  much  taught  to  sing  in  parts,  or  at  least  only  in  masses ; 
and  if  a  boy  shows  any  turn  for  drawing,  he  receives  a  little  instruction  in  it,  but 
only  in  linear  drawing.  Evssion  is  looked  upon  with  much  severity.  If  a  boy 
has  escaped,  a  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  church  by  day,  and  a  lamp  by  night. 
A  reward  of  from  30/.  to  40/.  is  given  to  the  person  bringing  the  boy  back.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  without  a  personal  visit  to  Mettray,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  stuay  and  attention  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  every 

Krticular,  and  of  every  child  in  particular.  The  fiimily  division  makes  this  easy 
.  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  several  employ e$  allotted  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  children ;  if  assembled  in  an  undivided  mass  the  same  amount  of  good 
oould  never  possibly  be  effected,  for  the  attention  of  each  one  would  be  divided  by 
the  whole  number;  nor  could  the  interest  in  each  other  be  awakened  which  now 
exists  between  the  chef  de  famille  and  his  younff  people.  As  for  the  empUnfi* 
themselves,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  if  not  always  by  birth,  it  is  quite  impoa> 
•ible  to  see  and  converse  with  these  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  benevolent 
men  without  feeling  how  great  most  be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter and  general  tone  of  the  boys.  The  two  principal  employes  are  in  receipt  oC 
160^  per  annum  each.  They  are  of  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability  which 
would  insure  their  advancement  in  any  profession,  and  one  feels  their  devotion  to 
be  the  more  admirable.  M.  Demetz  has  been  verv  particnlar  in  placing  his 
employ  i9  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  position,  and  has  built  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  excellent  houses  a  little  apart  from  the  houses  for  the  boys.  The  wives 
of  these  two  gentlemen  are  perfect  ladies,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
them  at  dinner  at  M.  Demetz's  house. 

There  are  many  things  st  Mettray,  suggested  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  French, 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear,  perhaps,  impossible  to  carry  out  in  an  Bnglish 
institution ; .  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  feeling  of  '  honor,'  which  I  believe  to  be 
as  strong  in  an  English  child  as  in  a  French  one.  should  not  be  appealed  to  with 
advantage  in  an  English  reformatory.  Why  sliould  not  we  have  the  table  of 
honor  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
every  child  whose  conduct'  during  the  last  three  months  has  not  called  for  pun- 
ishment f  With  regard  to  the  almost  military  discipline  and  order  with  which 
the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  and  after  work  or  meals,  I  con- 
sider that  by  it  a  great  saving  of  time  is  made,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  upon  every 
change  of  movement  are  saved  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  collecting  aad 
adjuring  stragglers,  both  young  and  old. 

Let  me  mention  and  recommend,  too,  the  box  placed  within  general  reach, 
pour  leo  objeto  trottvio,  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  allowing  a  boy  whose  tempta- 
tions have  been  stronger  than  his  virtue  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science, and,  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame,  to  restore  the  theft  which 
lies  heavy  on  his  soul. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Mettray  at  present,  except  that  the  instruction  given  is 
firmly  based  upon  religion,  and  induaes  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  very 
little  beyond  it. 

Lesson  hours  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  hours  a  day.  I  must  add  that  the  chil- 
dren are  first  received  as  innocent,  and  as  having  sinned  without  discernment,  and 
therefore  irresponsible  for  their  actions ;  but  when  they  have  been  once  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  given  tfiem  in  the  institution  they  are  considered 
to  be  capable  of  disoemmeht,  and  become  subject  to  the  strict  rules  observed  in 
tiM  Snrtitntion.'' 
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To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Sjstem  of  Agricuharal  Instractioa 
in  France  as  organized  in  1848,  and  as  we  foond  it  substantiallj  in 
operation  in  1852,  we  add  a  more  extended  notice  of  its  historical 
development  at  present  (1869),  abridged  from  a  special  report  bj  M. 
Pomp'e  in  behalf  of  the  Jury  on  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Paris 
Uniyersal  Exposition  in  1867,  and  other  official  documents  and  pro- 
grammes. 

HISTOBXCAL  DEYELOPXEVT. 

In  the  year  1793  the  celebrated  Thonin  founded  in  the  Jardin  de$  Plantes  at 
Paris,  a  course  of  vegetable  physiology  applied  to  caltnre,  which  course  has  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  day.  Even  earlier,  in  1785,  the  illustrious  Dauben- 
ton  established  at  the  veterinaiy  school  at  Alfort,  a  course  of  agriculture  and 
rural  economy,  which  has  likewise  been  continued. 

When  the  First  Consul  reorganized  public  instruction  in  1801-3,  this  branch 
was  not  forgotten,  but  Fourcroy,  in  a  speech  before  the  Icgislatire  body,  April  90, 
1802,  gave  the  reasons  for  its  not  being  recognised  in  the  organization  of  special 
schools.  He  said :  "Agriculture,  where  methods  are  only  perpetuated  by  tradition, 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  developed  by  example  and  experience,  has  not  been 
introduced  into  our  special  schools,  because  these  schools  are  frequented  by  those 
who  do  not  till  the  ground,  and  because  those  who  work  in  the  fields  will  not  follow 
the  rules  laid  down,  or  will  follow  them  blindly  without  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  landed 
proprietors  to  teach  this  great  art  practically  on  their  own  estates,  and  of  the  ag« 
ricultnral  societies  to  make  known  good  practices  in  their  respective  departments. 
Besides,  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  which  are  applicable  to  all  the 
branches  of  rural  economy,  will  be  taught  in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  estab- 
lishments to  enable  all  who  desire  progress  of  agriculture  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  in  the  lycea  and  special  schools." 

In  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts,  established  in  178S,  a  collection  of  agricultural 
implements  was  bc^n  at  an  early  day ;  and  much  later,  by  a  royal  decree  of 
August  25,  1836,  three  new  professorships  were  created,  via:  one  of  general 
principles  of  agriculture,  one  of  agricultural  mechanics,  and  one  of  agricultural 
chemistry— comprising  lectures  on  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground,  drain- 
ing, the  implements  of  husbandry,  irrigation,  construction  of  embankments, 
rural  buildings,  the  raising  of  cattle,  the  difierent  kinds  of  soil  and  their  adapter 
tion  to  different  crops,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  the  laying  out  of  arable 
grounds  into  larger  or  smaller  portions  to  obtain  a  eertain  rotation  of  crops. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures  at  the  capital,  the  head  gardiner  of  the  Luxem* 
bourg  every  spring  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  on  grafting,  which  are  always 
well  attended,  and  M.  Isidore  GeoflFroy  Saint-Hilaire  has  introduced  into  the  zoo- 
logical instruction  of  the  Musetmiof  Natural  History  a  course  on  the  acdimatizik 
tion  and  domestication  of  animals.  Other  cities  have  followed  the  example  of 
Paris,  and  Quimper,  Bordeaux,  Rodez,  Toulouse,  and  Nantes,  have  established 
professorships  of  agriculture. 

The  courses  of  lectures  at  Bouen,  (M.  Pouillet  on  agricuUurt,  Dubreoiel  on  at' 
boricuUure,  Girardin  on  chemistry,)  have  justly  become  celebrated.  At  Besen9on 
Dr.  Bonnet  did  not«remain  satisfied  with  lecturing,  hut  led  his  hearers  into 
the  fields,  there  practically  to  demonstrate  his  theories,  describe  the  new  impls* 
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mciits,  and  show  their  management  At  Compidgne  M.  Gossin  has,  bj  his 
example  and  his  writings,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  introduction  into  the 
humblest  schools,  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  by  an  occasional  exhibition  of  tho 
products  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  demonstrated  the  capability  of  tliis  new 
instmmentality  for  diffasing  Agricultural  knowledge. 

But  agriculture  cannot  be  taught  in  schools  and  from  books  alone ;  the  practice 
must  necessarily  be  joined  to  the  theory, — the  eye  and  the  hand  must  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  intellect,  and  new  habits  must  be  formed.  This  was  nniirersally 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  were  called  on  to  combat  rural  prejudices 
and  introduce  better  methods  of  culture. 

But  to  attain  this  end  peace  was  necessary ;  but  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  the  whole  of  Europe  had  been  trampled  by  the  march  of  armies,  and  its 
best  fields  had  been  the  theatre  of  mighty  conflicts.  The  ravages  consequent 
thereupon,  the  excessive  expenses  necessary  to  tho  maintenance  and  movement 
of  the  immense  armies  and  the  withdrawal  of  men,  did  not  allow  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  processes,  which  required  but  time  and  intelligence,  men  and 
money.  Germany,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  continental  war,  had  already  laid 
the  foundation  of  agricultural  instruction  in  some  special  establishments,  when 
in  the  year  1818  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  renowned  agriculturists  ot  Lor- 
raine,  M.  Mathien  de  Bombaslo  projected  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm 
[fermt  exemplaire),  as  it  was  then  called,  in  order  to  spread  among  farmers  a 
knowledge  of  improved  practice,  and  contribute  thereby  towards  the  reform  of 
our  agriculture.  For  two  years  M.  Dombasle  made  vain  attempts  to  obtain  from 
government  the  co5peration  which  he  required.  Unfortunately  the  whole  atten- 
tion and  all  the  resources  of  the  government  were  concentrated  on  the  manufac- 
turing industry ;  but  the  viscount  of  Villeneuve,  prefect  of  la  Menrthc,  compre- 
hended the  great  importance  of  the  project  Under  his  active  exertions  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  among  the  rich 'landed  proprietors  of  the  department,  and 
the  duke  of  Angoul6me  was  induced  to  place  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list 

This  model  farm  was  opened  in  1822,  on  the  domain  of  Roville.  Then  com- 
menced for  M.  Matthicu  de  Dombasle  a  combat  which  lasted  for  thirteen  years. 
With  his  own  resources  and  the  small  sum  which  the  associative  spirit,  then  in 
its  infancy,  placed  at  his  disposal,  completely  abandoned  by  the  government, 
this  pioneer  fought  in  succession  against  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  at  Roville,  the 
insufficiency  of  his  funds,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  produce,  the  failure  of  the  dis- 
tillery which  he  had  established,  the  murrain  {epizootic)  which  visited  the  stables 
of  his  farm,  and  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  withdrew  his  pupils,  suspended 
the  sale  of  his  manufactured  implements.  These  conditions  would  have  dis- 
couraged a  less  persevering  eharacter  than  M.  de  Dombasle,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  overcome.  With  calmness  and  firmness  he  pursued  his  object,  until  finally 
the  government,  satisfied  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  improved 
agriculture  by  the  establishment  at  Roville,  determined  to  assist  his  efforts. 
February  14,  1891,  a  subsidy  of  3,000  Arancs  was  accorded  to  him,  and  soon 
after  a  large  order  fbr  agricultural  implements  given  by  the  government,  brought 
new  activity  into  the  workshops  and  new  resources  into  the  treasury  of  the 
establishment  During  the  following  year  the  farm  obtained  special  grants 
which  finally  were  converted  into  a  fixed  fund  of  3,000  fWincs,  destined  to  fur- 
nish stipends  for  ten  students  who  were  themselves  not  able  to  pay.  Later,  on 
the  application  of  Sf.  de  Dombasle,  these  3,000  fhmcs*were  applied  to  the 
direct  payment  of  the  professors  of  the  institation,  whose  teaching  thus  became 
gratuitous.  —  - 
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In  Bpite  of  the  insnfBciency  of  this  assistaiice,  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  location  against  which  M.  de  Domhasle  had  to  fight  incessantly,  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  the  institution  till  the  year  1842,  the  year  which  brought  to 
an  end  the  onerous  lease,  the  hard  conditions  of  which  had  created  so  many 
difficulties.  M.  de  Dombasle  then.  sorrowiuUy  resolved  to  abandon  this  ungrate- 
ful domain  on  which  during  twenty  years  of  incessant  activity  he  had  com* 
pletely  exhausted  his  bodily  and  mental  strength. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  school  at  Boville,  at  which  the  noble  founder  spent 
his  energy,  his  health,  and  his  fortune.  In  spite  of  its  many  imperfoctions  and 
its  short-lived  existence,  it  will  always  be  honorably  mentioned  as  the  first  exam- 
ple in  Flranoe  of  an  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the  perfiscting  and  study 
of  practical  agriculture.  By  its  influence  it  contributed  powerfully  to  awake  in 
France  a  taste  for  agricultural  studies  and  to  spread  among  the  landed  proprietors 
the  demonstration  that  there  still  remained  many  reforms  and  improvements  to 
introduce  into  the  cultivation  of  their  property.  '  France,  which  must  be  re- 
proached with  not  having  aided  him  sufficiently,  to-day  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  long 
sacrifices. 

The  impulse  given  by  M.  de  Dombasle  and  the  reputation  of  his  school  soon 
awakened  imitators  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions.  The 
first  in  time  as  in  importance,  was  the  royal  agronomic  institution  at  Grignon. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1827,  but  in  Its  inception  and  oiganization,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  work  and  the  example  of  M.  de  Dombasle  had  borne  fruit,  and 
that  people  began  to  understand  better  the  interest  which  agriculture  has  a  right 
to  daim.  Everything  that  had  been  wanting  with  M.  de  Dombasle,  soil,  capital, 
patronage,  was  united  in  frivor  of  Grignon.  In  the  place  of  a  sterile  domain  of 
150  hectares  (I  hectare  »  2.47  acres),  in  a  distant  province  and  leased  on  oner- 
ous conditions,  a  royal  glebe  of  neariy  500  hectares,  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
was  virtually  given  away  by  the  monarch  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  and  even 
that  rent  itself  payable  only  in  improvements,  the  benefits  of  which  the  found- 
ing society  should  reap  during  the  forty  years  of  its  possession.  Instead  of 
the  paltry  sum  of  45,000  francs,  collected  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  consti- 
tute a  fund  for  the  carrying  on  of  Roville,  the  capital  of  Grignon  was  by  an  act 
of  the  society  fixed  at  600,000  francs,  half  of  which  sum  could  be  realised  in  two 
years  and  one  month. 

After  having  been  in  existence  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  oiganization  of  a  pub- 
lic school  of  agriculture,  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  a  &ctory  of  firs^class 
agricultural  implements,  in  spite  of  the  publication  of  the  "Amales  de  Boville**  a 
periodical  which  by  its  scientific  depth  and  its  practical  useftdness  vied  widi  the 
most  celebrated  publications  of  this  kind  in  Germany,  the  institution  at  Boville 
was  left  to  its  own  resouroes,  and  received  no  subsidies  from  the  State.  ' 

Grignon,  more  fortunate,  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  second  term  of  its  exist- 
ence, when  it  was  aided  by  an  annual  subsidy,  which  amply  provided  for  all  the 
expenses  and  wants  of  its  school,  and  procured  for  it  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  a  number  of  pupils,  on  whidi  the  institution  could  always  count.  By 
the  terms  of  the  statutes  of  the  society,  the  founders  of  Grignon  had  proposed  to 
themselves  a  two-fold  aim :  I,  the  cultivation  of  the  domain  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods  indicated  by  the  practice  of  the  most  advanced  cultivators,  espe- 
cially of  Germany ;  2,  the  establishment  of  two  schools,  one  designed  for  the 
teachmg  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  veterinary  surgery,  ftc., 
the  other  intended  to  educate  fonnen  theoieticaUy  and  practically.  The  latter 
was  never  organised,  and  the  fonner  was  only  commenced  in  the  year  1832. 
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If  Grignon  could  create  ■«<!  maintaia  its  sdiool,  if  in  eonseqnenoa  it  could 
contribute  to  the  prognaa  and  improYement  of  agricnltuxe  bjr  the  useful  kaowU 
edge  which  its  diiectaMr  and  some  of  its  pfofeesofs  were  spreading  by  periodical 
publications,  and  by  the  pnpik  which  it  educated^  it  most  be  reokemberod  that 
this  was  due  to  the  help  it  recdved  from  the  State;  we  must  also  remember,  after 
the  example  of  BoYiUe  and  other  institutions  of  which  we  shall  speak,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  organize  a  lasting  and  complete  instruction  in  agricultttre  without 
government  aid,  with  only  the  resources  of  individual  or  associated  seal,  and 
without  finding  a  man  uniting  sufficient  capital  with  the  most  eminent  mental 
qnallficatioas. 

On  leaving  Soville  in  1890,  M.Riefl^  had  gone  to  Bietagne;  the  third  part  of 
this  vast  peninsula  was  then  covered  by  moors  {landeg)  and  heath,  and  was  un- 
cultivated and  unproductive.  The  remaining  two-Uiirds  were  far  from  yielding 
the  produce  which  with  a  better  system  of  cultivation  it  was  capable.  Wretched 
cattle,  miserable  pasture,  imperfect  agricultural  implements,  irrigation  unknown, 
the  woods  perishing,  all  these  combined  seemed  to  solicit  improvements  and 
promiM  a  fortune  to  him  who  would  introduce  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, M.  Rieffel,  the  scholar  of  M.  do  Dombasle,  undertook  the  work  of  culti- 
vating these  millions  of  hectares,  and  immediately,  with  the  confidcnoe  and 
courage  of  youth,  went  to  work  on  a  domain  called  "leg  landa  de  GrandjaitaH  " 
(Department  de  Loire-Ioferinere),  situated  between  Bcnnes  and  Nantes,  and 
comprising  500  hectares,  of  which  four-fifths  were  ftJlow  ground.  As  he  had  no 
capital  to  buy  and  cultivate  this  land,  he  in  connection  with  several  others, 
formed  a  society,  which  furnished  him  with  funds,  and  whose  duration  was  fixed 
at  twenty  years.  Every  year  the  public  gained  more  confidence  as  the  country 
passed  fiom  a  state  of  sterility  to  one  of  productiveness.  Already  since  1839  the 
General  Council  of  his  Department  lent  their  aid  in  order  to  found  on  the  lands 
of  the  farm  a  primary  school  of  agriculture,  destined  for  poor  young  peasants. 
A  subsidy  of  5,000  francs  was  at  first  granted  him  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  take  charge  of  twenty  poor  scholars  between  the  ages  of  fifieen  and  eigh- 
teen, give  them  primary  instruction  and  accustom  them  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  government  soon  added  a  still  larger  donation  to  that  of  the  departmental 
authorities. 

These  subsidies,  continued  from  year  to  year,  furnished'  M.  Rtefiel  with  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  developing  his  work.  He  deared  the  ground  on  his 
entire  domain,  and  following  the  example  of  M.  de  Dombasle,  added  to  the  pri- 
mary school  a  school  of  agriculture  and  a  &ctoiy  for  agricultural  implements. 
He  published  amongst  the  rest,  under  the  title  of  Agriculture  of  the  West,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  agricultural  journals  that  has  ever  appeared.  And  although 
there  were  men  who  contested  the  usefulness  of  his  work,  the  General  Council 
of  the  Department  at  various  times  accorded  to  him  the  tribute  of  their  approba- 
tion and  encouragement  In  spite  of  these  successes,  the  school  developed  but 
slowly,  the  number  of  pupils  was  limited,  the  necessary  apparatus  was  wanting, 
and  the  insufficient  resources  did  not  allow  the  founder  to  effect  improvements, 
the  necessity  of  which  no  one  felt  more  keenly  than  ho  himsel£ 

At  this  juncture  M.  Beifiel  applied  to  the  government  to  convert  his  establish- 
ment into  a  district  or  regional  institution  (wttUut  rigicnal).  The  minister  of 
agriculture,  who  fully  appreciated  the  influence  which  the  school  at  Gramjyouan 
could  exercise  on  a  province  which  stood  so  much  in  need  of  it  as  Bretagne» 
gave  this  appUcation  a  favorable  consideration,  and  by  a  decree  of  March  9,  184S, 
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the  insiitatioa  was  reorganised.  In  conseqaenoe  of  this  measnre  the  niunber  of 
papils  increased  and  reached  daring  the  following  jears  an  average  of  twenty-six. 
Since  then,  the  charge  was  in  1844  raised  to  700  francs.  In  1846  the  salary  of 
the  professors  was  likewise  raised,  and  a  selection  from  the  goyemxnent  stifles 
was  made  for  the  institution  in  order  to  improve  the  hreed  of  hojrses.  These 
dispositions  which  so  loudly  testified  to  the  generous  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment to  favor  as  much  iis  possible  agricultural  instruction  and  to  give  to  the 
institution  of  Gramyonan  tiie  means  of  developing  and  making  itself  useful, 
did  not  altogether  accomplish  the  desired  effect.  In  consequence  of  financial 
embarrassments  which  the  director  met  with,  and  particularly  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances  of  1848,  the  existence  of  the  institution  was  seriously  menaced. 
Fortunately  the  new  government,  in  proposing  the  law  of  September,  1848,  re- 
garding the  organization  of  agricultural  instruction,  saved  the  firuits  of  sacrifices 
provioasly  made  by  the  state.  The  establishment  was  changed  into  a  provincial 
school  {ecoU  rigionoU),  an  official  position  which  it  holds  to  this  day. 

The  establishments  thus  far  spoken  of  have  for  their  object  secondary  agricul- 
tural instruction,  that  is  to  say^  instruction  which  ought  to  prepare  intelligent 
landed  proprietors,  farmers,  and  capable  administrators,  the  chiefs  and  officers 
of  this  great  interest.  As  regards  the  subordinate  officers  and  soldiers  of  this 
toiling  and  peaceful  i^my,  that  is  to  say,  the  small  cultivators  and  maater-fimn- 
hands,  they  could  prepare  themselves  on  the  domains  attached  to  these  institu- 
tions, the  cultivation  of  which  required  a  numerous  and  able  corps  of  workmen. 
Some  of  these  establishments  had  even  thought  of  regulating  the  recruiting  of 
this  force,  and  to  prepare  it  beforehand  by  attaching  to  their  fiirm  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  poor  peasants,  or  orphans,  who  should  be  trained  for  agricultural 
work,  and  who  should  propagate  the  good  practices  acquired  at  school,  by  being 
placed  with  the  landed  prc^rietors  and  fimnersof  the  land.  This  plan  was  fully 
realized  at  Grandjouan,  where  it  continues  to  exist.  Only  it  was  transformed 
into  a  larm  school  (JermeScoU),  since  the  change  of  the^hole  establishment  to  a 
provincial  school  {ecoU  rSgionak). 

All  that  had  hitherto  been  done  was  not  sufficient  Other  attempts,  more  or 
less  fortunate,  to  establish  farm  schools,  had  been  made  in  various  departments 
outside  of  the  laige  institntions,  under  the  name  of  "rural  asylums^"  "agricnl- 
tural  colonies,*'  pdaitentiaries  for  receiving  and  educating  abandoned  children 
and  orphans.  Others,  under  the  name  of  "school-fiurms"  or  "  model-fonns," 
"  schools  of  agriculture,"  received  adults  with  the  object  of  training  them  for 
work  in  the  fields  and  educating  them  for  agricultural  workingmen  who  might 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers. 

The  zeal  and  devotedness  of  wealthy  private  individuals,  charitable  assoeia- 
tions,  and  agricultural  societies,  raised  in  a  few  years  a  certain  number  of  these 
asylums,  model-farms,  and  school-farms.  The  administration  favored  \his  tei^- 
dency  b^^  encouragements  and  subsidies.  These  first  attempts,  however,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  met  with  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  administration  and 
intelligence,  which  will  be  found  whenever  anything  new  is  started.  But  the 
government,  which  by  its  subsidies  maintained  Uie  greater  part  of  these  establish- 
ments,  n^lected  no  opportunity  to  remedy  any  imperfections  or  abuses  that 
might  creep  in.  It  called  to  its  aid  the  General  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
1845  charged  it  with  the  question  of  agricultural  instructioa.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  council  and  ohose  for  its  president  M.  Tonrret.  This  oonmUjt- 
tee  received  from  the  minister  all  the  dooasKnts  which  oonld  throw  %ht  on  ti|e 
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solject,  and  esptdally  the  oomtitaliTe  acts  of  all  dw  estaUithmeate  whfdj 
cxistiiig. 

The  Gciienl  Coondl,  ftller  a  kngthj  dwcuMJoa,  adopted  the  hasia  on  whkh 
dw  admioutration  had  i^ff-i-K**"*^  to  build  up  agricoltnnl  hutmctioiiy  admitted 
theschool-fiumis  as  the  first  degree  of  instruction,  and  the  institates  aa  a  sort  of 
secoodarj  school  of  agricultare.  Besides,  in  order  to  complete  the  system,  it 
demanded  the  creation  in  Ae  enrirons  of  Paris  of  a  superior  institation  destined 
to  finTor  the  tendency  of  science  to  occupy  itself  with  agriculture,  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  experimental  iunn,"  ^should  be  espedallj  deroted  to  sdentiflc 
experiments. 

In  consequence  of  this  co5penUion  of  the  great  majority^  of  the  agricultural 
representation,  the  administration,  diough  somewhat  limiled  in  its  enterpiises  by 
the  small  funds  placed  at  its  disposal,  advaneed  with  more  firmness  on  the  road 
which  it  had  once  entered,  and  attempted  to  eonstitute  the  institutes  and  sdiool- 
fiurms  on  the  basis  approved  of  by  the  general  council,  and  to  increase  their 
number.  Starting  in  1846  it  subjected  them  to  certain  conditionB  haring  for 
their  object  to  bring  these  establishments  under  a  regular  and  uniform  oiganizir 
tion.  The  govenmient  took  upon  itself  the  expenses  of  teaching,  learing  to  the 
proprietor  or  fiumer  the  care  and  responsibility  of  directing  the  schooL  The 
course  of  instruction  was  rigorously  limited  to  the  wants  of  that  dass  of  culti- 
yators  which  needed  the  education,  and  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  the  diA 
ferent  localidee. 

A  small  number  of  old  school-fioms  had  been  able  to  maintain  themselves.  In 
1847  there  were  only  nine.  In  that  same  year  the  administration  founded  ten 
new  ones.  In  January,  1848,  two  more  were  opened.  Four  more  were  being 
oiganized  when  the  Febnuuy  revolution  broke  out.  At  that  time,  therefore, 
there  existed  in  France  twenty-five  school-iarnis,  and  the  two  institutions  at 
Grignon  and  Grandjouan. 

Such  was  in  brief,  at  the  same  period,  the  organiiadoD  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  France,  and  this  organization  was  not  the  result  of  a  suddenly  improvised 
plan,  but  the  expression  of  public  wishes,  the  fruit  of  experience  and  time,  the 
natural  and  necessary  results  of  accomplished  fiK^. 

If  we  examine  this  first  phase  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Frimce,  we  are 
painftilly  struck  by  sedng  the  mi^rity  of  these  institutions  succumb  to  di£Bcul* 
ties  which  assailed  them  at  their  very  outset  But  in  this  respect  it  shares  the  fate 
of  all  human  institutions,  which  have  to  make  their  debut  under  novel  oonditionsy 
and  have  to  pass  through  the  transformation  of  progress.  The  pioneers  will  ex- 
haust their  strength  in  clearing  the  way,  whilst  those  who  follow  find  the  way 
open  and  reap  the  flruits  of  the  labors  of  men  who  worked  before  theoL  Yeiy 
rarely  will  he  who  thus  opens  the  way  arrive  at  the  end;  thus  the  histoty  of  dis* 
coveries,  improvements,  and  progress,  is  but  too  often  nothing  else  but  a  recital 
of  the  tribnlatwns  and  ruin  of  men  to  whom  mankind  is  hugely  indd>te^ 

Tounet,  the  old  chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee,  after  having  been 
made  minister  of  agriculture  and  oommeroe,  proposed  to  the  National  Assembly 
in  the  session  of  July  17, 1848,  a  project  for  organising  agricultural  instmcdon. 
M.  Richard  (ftom  Cantal),  August  21st,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  ibr  agri- 
culture,  presented  an  important  report  on  Uus  subject,  and  after  a  remarkaUo 
and  interesting  discussion,  the  decree,  only  slightly  modified,  was  adopted  Octo- 
ber 8,  by  579  votes  out  of  679  voting  members.  Tliere  were  thus  still  100 
TOtes  against  a  prcjeet  of  htoontestable  nseAibiesB. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  this  decree,  which  regulated  agricultural  inr 
•tmction  in  France.  We  will  limit  ourselres  to  calling  to  mind,  that  by  endeav- 
oring to  improve  them  it  maintained  the  existence  of  the  school-farms  where  a 
practical  elementary  inatntction  was  given,  that  it  completely  reorganized  the 
institntions,  which  had  been  converted  into  provincial  schools  (hola  ri^ionales), 
and  that  it  established  over  all  these  institutions  a  school  of  a  superior  kind, 
called  the  Agronomic  Institute,  which  was  to  be  the  superior  normal  school 
of  agriculture. 

This  organization  completed  that  which  existed  in  a  manner  to  satisfy"  the 
wantB  of  aU  classes  of  society ;  it  offered  to  all  and  eveiy  one  the  kind  <^  instruc- 
tion which  suited  his  indi'ridual  tastes  and  wants. 

OONDITION  OF  AaRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  ISQO. 

Model-Farms, 

In  the  model-fhrms  the  apprentice  or  scholar  la  practiced  in  ih»  use  and  hand- 
ling of  agricultural*  implements,  to  execute  with  his  own  arms  agricultural  oper- 
ations, to  care  for  and  nurse  with  his  own  hands  the  domestic  animals.  Some 
short  and  simple  explanations  given  by  the  professor  6r  director,  teach  him 
why  one  instrument  is  preferable  to  another,  why  certain  operations  ought  to  be 
made  in  such  and  such  a  manner  and  in  no  other,  why  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
cattle  must  be  of  such  and  such  a  nature.  These  explanations  always  follow 
the  very  operation  which  they  are  to  illustrate. 

The  business  of  the  farm  is  carried  on  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  proprietor  or 
fiumer  of  the  domain,  who  is  the  director  of  the  establishment.  The  State  de- 
frays the  charge  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  apprentices,  an  amount  which, 
together  with  their  work,  is  given  to  the  director  to  indemnify  him  for  the  ex- 
penses he  incurs  for  them.  The  expense  of  instruction  is  also  borne  by  the 
State,  which  consist  of  the  salaries  of  the  director  and  of  such  teachers  as  may 
be  employed.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  three  years,  and  on  entering  and 
leaving,  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  examinations ;  premiums  are  panted  to  the 
ablest  and  most  meritorious.  There  are  altogther  48  of  these  school-farms,  with 
about  1,300  apprentices  distributed  among  them.  The  apprentices  on  leaving 
the  school  very  soon  find  profitable  situations,  which  shows  that  their  good  re- 
sults are  appreciated  by  the  rural  population. 

Segional  SchooU. 

In  the  practice  or  apprenticeship  of  agricultural  students,  these  two  kinds  of 
instruction  are  united  in  the  provincial  schools  (icoles  rigionalA),  where  the  pupils 
receive  theoretical  lesspns  methodically,  with  explanations  and  proofs,  all  th^ 
while  executing  with  their  hands  the  various  agricultural  operations.  This  is  A 
mixed  instruction,  where  the  alliance  of  theory  with  practice  prepares  the  lower 
officers  of  this  grand  army  of  tillers  of  the  soil  {grande  armie  des  cuUiixUeurs). 

These  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a  steward  (r^gisteitr),  who  is  charged 
with  the  cultivation  and  administration  of  the  domain  for  the  aooount  of  the 
State.  At  the  side  of  the  director,  and  under  his  authority,  are  placed  the  teach- 
ers. The  pupils,  who  are  all  boarded  in  the  institution,  are  admitted  after  a 
competitive  examination.  ,  The  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  on  leaving, 
the  pupil  is  examined  and  receives  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  The  State  pays 
for  eighteen  scholars  in  each  school. 
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SEOIOVAL  AQBSOUhTUBAL  80B00L  AT  aBIOVOV. 

The  •grieultoral  acbool  at  Grignon  was  founded  in  182t  bj  IL  BeHa,  m  the 
ezecatiTe  ofiioer  and  director  of  the  acbool,  in  behalf  of  a  moslfy  fimned  for 
the  purpose  of  improying  the  agriculture  in  that  distriet  of  Fnnee.  The  domain 
oonnsta  of  about  l,ltO  acres,  and  is  situated  twenty-flfe  miles  west  of  Parian 
ten  miles  fitwn  YerBailies  and  the  markets  of  Passy  and  St  (Jennain,  and  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Bambouillet  and  YideviUe,  the  greet  goTeraneot  sbeepfoidB 
of  France.  It  became  the  propertj  of  the  crown,  and  in  1S27,  Oharles  X 
granted  it  on  a  lease  of  forty  years  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Grignon,  on 
the  following  oondftions: — 1.  To  i^ply  and  perfect  an  instmctiTe  ajBtem  of 
agriculture  on  the  domain ;  2.  To  organise  a  scientific  and  practical  course  of 
instruction  in  agriculture;  3.  To  make  all  necessary  local. and  needed  repairs 
on  the  building ;  4.  To  make  pennanent  improvements  on  the  estate  to  the 
value  of  300,000  francs,  such  as  bmldings,  roads,  plantations,  etc ;  6.  To  make 
general  Improvements  to  the  lands  in  addition  to  the  Bum  named;  ^  To  pre- 
serve and  renovate  the  foresto  on  the  plaoe.  These  improvesMnt^  to  the^Dnnal 
oost  of  about  $1,500,  were  to  be  made  in  lieu  of  rent  The  management  of  the 
domain  and  of  the  school  was  inaugurated  with  a  view  of  realising  profit  on  tiie 
investment  made  by  the  subscribers;  but  tiie  result  soon  showed  that  the  de- 
partment of  instruction  was  curtailed  in  its  professorships  and  equipment  in 
order  to  secure  more  profitable  returns  from  the  farm.  It  was  ibund  neceaoaiy 
for  the  government  in  1848  to  take  the  school  under  its  entire  cbai^,  giving  it 
tiie  title  of  the  Imperial  Sdiool  of  Agriculture,  leaving  the  management  of  the 
estate  In  the  hands  of  the  Society,  the  director  of  tiie  whole  being  elected  by 
the  council  of  the  Society  and  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Tlie  term  of  realdenoe  at  Grignon  is  fixed  at  two  years :  but  the  pupil  remains 
three  months  after  hia  stadies  are  eompleted,  in  order  to  oigest  and  draw  up  the 
entire  management  of  an  estate,  and  describe  its  details  in  every  department 

The  students  are  divided  into  ohases  denominated  internals  and  externals,  er 
resident  and  non-resident  The  former  reside  entirely  in  the  house,  where  they 
are  lodged  and  boarded,  and  pay  about  800  francs,  or  32  pounds,  or  160  dollars, 
per  year.  The  externals,  or  non-residentB,  provide  for  themselves,  or  lodge  st 
the  nouses  of  the  neighboring  formers,  and  pay  a  very  small  smount  for  their 
instraotion.  This  arrangem^t  is  partioolsriy  designed  to  benefit  poor  scholars. 
Both  olaases  are  equally  subject  to  the  general  discipline  and  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion: and  are  alike  engaged  in  the  same  works  and  studies. 

Tnere  are  lectures  eveiy  dsy  in  the  week.  At  the  oommenoement  of  each 
lecture,  the  professor  examines  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lec- 
ture:  and  they  are  required  often  to  take  notes,  aod  present  a  written  report  of 
the  lecture,  besides  the  profeswrs,  there  are  two  monitors,  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  school,  who  labor  with  the  pupils  in  tiie  fields.  Tliey  are  ex- 
peoted,  snd  it  is  their  duty,  to  question  the  pupils  on  the  subjecli  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  lectures;  to  show  their  applioation;  to  illnstrate  what  may 
have  been  obsenre ;  and,  in  short  to  leave  nothing  unexplained  which  is  liable 
to  misunderstanding  or  error.  There  are  two  puUio  examinations  annuallv,  in 
wiiioh  the  scholars  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  questioning  in  what  they  have 
been  taught  If,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  their  conduct  has  been  approved,  and 
their  examination  is  met  suooesifolly,  they  receive  a  diploma  from  the 
institution. 

They  are  not  only  employed  m  the  general  work  of  the  form,  but  particular 
portions  of  land  sre  assigned  to  individnals,  which  they  manage  as  they  plesse, 
and  cuhivato  with  their  own  hands  ;  they  pay  the  rent  and  expenses  of  msnure 
and  team,  and  receive  the  product  or  its  value  from  the  institution.  Gertam  of 
them  are  appointed  m  turn  to  take  care  of  the  different  departments  of  the  form 
for  a  length  of  time— ench  as  the  hog  establishment,  the  aheep  establishment,  the 
osttle,  the  horses,  the  implements,  &o.  Ac.  They  have  likewise  adopted  a 
pfsotioei  whi<di  seems  much  to  be  commended — that  of  employing  workmMi| 
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ahepliercls,  cow-herdi,  Ac,  from  foreign  oountries;  as,  for  example,  from 
Belgiam  and  Switeerland,  that  they  may  in  this  way  beoome  acquainted  with  the 
best  praotioes  in  those  conntries. 

The  time  is  thus  diTided  and  arranged  among  them : — ^they  rise  at  four  o'clock 
in  summer,  and  at  half-post  foor  in  winter.  They  flo  immediately  into  the  stables 
to  assist  in  the  feeding,  cleaning,  and  harnessing  of  the  teams,  and  the 
general  oare  of  the  live  rtock,  aoooralng  to  their  respective  assignments.  At  half- 
past  five  they  take  a  light  br^ikfast ;  at  six  o'clock  they  go  into  the  halls  of  study, 
and  here  they  remain  until  eleven  o'ok)ck ;  at  half-past  six  they  attend  a  lecture, 
or  course  of  instruction^  which  occupies  them  until  eiaht  o'clock  j  at  half-past 
eight  they  are  occupied  m  reading  or  in  makmg  notes  of  the  lectures  which  they 
have  heard,  and  the  monitors  before  spoken  of  are  present  to  render  them  any 
assistance  required ;  at  half-pest  nine  o'ckick  there  is  another  lecture  or  course 
of  instruction  for  both  sections,  which  occupies  them  until  eleven,  when  they  take 
their  second  or  principal  brealcfiist  IVom  noon  until  five  o'clock,  the  pupils  are 
occupied  in  labor  or  practical  operations.  Ihe  professors,  from  time  to  time,  tike 
a  section,  and  empldy  them  in  land-surveying,  in  drawing  plans,  and  in  levelingB  •, 
others  are  occupied  in  mineralogical  or  in  botanical  excunions,  or  in  inspecting 
the  management  of  forest  lands ;  others  are  occupied  by  their  teacher  in  the 
practical  management  of  iSurming  implements,  in  the  management  of  teams  in  the 
neld,  in  sowing,  and  other  general  operations  of  husbandry,  in  a  field  devoted  to 
these  purposes :  and  a  section,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  every  day  employed 
in  the  direct  labors  of  the  fium,  in  ploughing,  digging,  harrowing.  Sec.  ^c. 
They  work  in  company  with  the  best  laborers,  tnat  they  may  observe  and  learn 
their  modes  of  executing  their  work.  Hiey  are  required  to  be  attentive  to  every 
operation  that  b  performed ;  and  to  present  a  ftiH  report  of  each  day's  work  to 
the  director-general. 

At  half-past  five  ia  winter,  and  at  six  in  summer,  they  take  their  dinner.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  go  again  into  the  halls  of  study.  From  seven 
to  half-past  eight  o'clock  there  is  another  course  of  instruction,  or  a  repetition  of 
what  they  have  had  before.  Until  nine  o'clock  they  are  occupica  in  their 
journals,  or  in  making  notes  of  their  lectures.  At  nine  o'clock  the  sleeping 
rooms  are  lighted,  and  they  retire  for  the  night 

Tliere  are  several  distinct  professorships.  The  Professor  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture gives  two  courses  ^  the  one  written,  the  other  oral :  and,  like  the  lecture 
of  a  clinical  professor  at  the  bed-side,  it  is  given  in  the  fields.  TUs  professor  nn- 
dersti^ds  not  only  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  but  how  to  do  it ;  and  he  can 
put  his  hand  to  every  form  of  agricultural  labor,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing, 
sowinff,  managing  the  teams,  feeding  the  animala,  handling  every  instrument 
ik  agriculture,  Duyinff,  selling,  &c.  &  the  words  of  his  commisBion,  his  object  is 
at  the  same  tune  to  nnrm  the  eye  and  the  hand ;  to  teach  hb  pupU  how  to  learn ; 
to  command,  to  direct,  and  to  execute.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  form  a 
complete  agricultural  organization  for  practice,  independent  of  the  exeroises 
attached  to  the  departments  of  the  other  professon. 
Tlie  form  b  composed  of 

Arable  land,  about 670  acres. 

Land  in  wood  and  phmtatioDS  .        •        •        365     ** 
Irrigated  meadows  .....  85     ^ 

Garaens,  including  vegetable,  boCamcal, 
fruit  garden,  or(£ards,  mulberry  planta- 
tions, osiers,  and  nurseries  .        .        •         S6     ^ 
Ponds  and  water-courses         .        .        .  15     ** 

Roads  and  lands  in  pasture     ...         50     ** 
Occupied  by  buildings     ....  6     '^ 

Hie  animab  on  the  fiirai  include  • 
Animals  of  draught  or  labor  of  dififerent 
kinds ....'...  18 

Oxen  for  fiitting SO 

Cows  of  different  ages  and   races,  and 

dififerent  crosses 100 

Sheep,  embracing  t^e  different  kinds       .      1100 
Swine  cfteblishment  100 
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There  Are  likewiae  on  the  eetablishment  workahope  or  mannfiintoriee,  if  lo  ibef 
may  be  oalled. — 

For  the  making  of  agricnltaral  inatmrnoita ; 

A  threahing-hmiae  vad  machine  for  grain ; 

A  dairy  room  for  the  mannfEKstnre  ofdifierent  kinda  of  eheew  and  of  batter ; 

A  magnanerie,  or  eatabliahment  for  ailk-wormB ; 

A  ateroorary  iae  the  maaa&ctare  of  oompoat  mannrea. 

To  all  theae  Tarionadepartmeuta  theattentioo  of  the  atndenta  ia  oloaely  called, 
and  they  are  required  to  take  aome  part  in  the  labors  connected  with  them. 

Beaidea  the  fitfm  belonging  to  the  eatabliahment,  there  ia  a  field  of  one  hundred 
aorea  deroted  ezdoairely  to  the  pnpila,  and  principally  to  the  cnltore  of  planta 
not  grown  on  the  farm.  Here  they  make  experimenta  in  difibrent  prepantioDa 
of  the  aoil,  and  with  diflerent  mannrea. 

ETery  week  two  aoholan,  one  <tf  the  aeoond  and  one  of  the  first  yetf,  are 
appointed  to  attend  particularly  to  the  general  condition  of  the  fitfm.  Their 
buaineas  ia  to  examine  conatantly  the  whole  eatabliahment ;  the  works  that  are 
going  on  in  erery  department  j  to  look  aiter  the  woods  and  the  plantationa ;  the 
gardens ;  the  horses :  the  fiUtmg  cattle ;  the  dairy ;  the  sheep-fold ;  the  swine ; 
and  the  hospital ;  and  to  att^id  to  the  correspondence,  and  the  risitors.  Tliia 
serrice  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  there  ia  a  dhanffe  every  week,  taking  care  always 
that  there  shall  be  one  scholar  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  aeoond  year  associated. 
They  attend  to  all  the  lab<H«  on  the  (arm,  and  to  all  the  conmiunioations  between 
the  principal  director  and  inapectora,  and  the  laborers.  In  the  veterinary  or 
hoapital  department  of  the  eatabliahment,  they  assist  the  surgeon  in  all  his  visits 
and  operations ;  take  notes  of  his  presoriptioDs ;  make  up  and  attend  to  the 
administration  of  his  medicines }  and  observe  particularly  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  stables  and  buildings,  where  the  live  stock,  nek  or  well,  are  kept 

On  Saturday  evening,  each  scholar,  to  whom  this  duty  has  been  assigned, 
makes  to  his  fellow-pnpils  a  full  verbal  report  of  what  has  been  done.  This 
report  is  transcribed  into  a  journal  designed  for  that  purpose;  and  thna  a 
continued  historf  of  the  entire  management  of  the  form  is  kept  up.  The  whole 
school  is  divided  into  sections  or  classios  of  twelve  each :  «x  of  two  and  six  of  one 
year's  standing ;  and  these  sections  are  constantly  under  the  directi<a  of  the 
Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

As  the  establishment  at  Grignon  may  be  considered  a  model  agricultural 
establishment,  it  mav  be  useful  to  go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  courso  of 
instruction  pursued  here. 

Once  a  week  there  ia  an  exercise,  which  embracea  every  thing  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  teams  and  the  implements. 

First,  for  example,  in  the  different  modes  of  executing  any  work,  and  using  tha 
utensils  employed.  The  harness,  the  collar,  the  traces,  and  how  attached,  the 
ahaft-horse  or  the  cattle  attached  to  the  kiad,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  load 
to  their  backs ;  the  yoke,  the  single  yoke,  the  double  yoke ;  the  pack-saddle  ;  the 
harnessing  o(  a  sadcQe-horse ;  the  team  for  ploughing ;  the  team  for  harrowing ; 
the^  team  for  drawing  loads ;  the  team  for  wagons,  and  for  csrriagea  with  aU 
their  appurtenances ;  every  one  of  these  matters  is  to  be  pracUcaUy  understood, 
as  well  as  the  whole  management  of  the  team  in  action. 

In  ploughing,  the  turning  the  furrow,  its  inclination,  its  breadth  and  depths ; 
the  layimr  out  dt  fields ;  the  management  6[  large  and  small  fields ;  how  to  make 
the  first  furrow,  and  finish  the  last  furrow ;  to  lay  the  land  fiat,  to  break  it  up  in 
dods ;  to  plough  it  at  a  certain  angle,  to  lay  the  Ixmd  in  curved  furrows :  these 
are  all  considered,  and  make  part  of  the  instruction  given.  Hie  preparation, 
equipment,  and  use  of  every  agricultural  implemeiit— «uch  as  ploughs,  harrows, 
rollers,  scarifiers,  cultivators,  sowing  machines,  trenching  machines ;  the  practice 
of  sowing,  the  different  modes  of  sowing,  whether  broadcast,  by  dibble,  or  in 
drills ;  the  application  of  manure  both  as  to  time,  mode,  quantity,  and  preparation, 
and  the  comjKwting  of  manures,  are  matters  of  inquiry  and  practice. 

The  cuttiiu^  of  grasses ;  the  making  of  hay,  and  the  construction  of  stacks ;  tha 
harvesting  of  grain,  by  the  scythe  or  by  the  sicUe :  appendages  to  the  scythe, 
called  commonly  the  cradle ;  and  the  grinding  of  s(^thes ;  the  making  of  sheaves, 
and  of  shocks,  or  stacks ;  and  the  loading  and  the  stowing  away  of  grain,  ai« 
roattera  to  be  onderstood. 
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A  praotioil  attentioQ  is  required  to  every  form  of  tervioe  od  the  farm ;  in  tbe 
eow-houae ;  the  horse-atables ;  the  fiUting-etalb ;  the  sheep-fold ;  the  styes  ;  the 
poultry-yard;  the  threshing-floor:  the  steroorary;  and  the  store-houses  for 
the  produoe  of  the  form  of  every  description.  The  duties  in  this  case  embnoe 
not  merely  the  observation  of  how  these  things  are  done,  but  the  actual  doing 
of  them  until  an  ezpertneas  is  acquired. 

«  Leaving  the  praotioal  department  we  come  now  to  the  oonrse  of  studies  to  be 
pursued. 

For  admission  into  the  institution  some  previous  education  is  demanded,  and  the 
candidate  is  subjected  to  an  examination  before  the  prinoipal  and  one  of  the 
professors. 

First,  he  is  required  to  present  an  essay  upon  some  subject  assigned  to  him, 
that  hia  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  grammar  may  be  ascertained. 

It  is  necessary,  next,  that  he  shoiUd  be  well  grounded  in  tiie  four  great  rules 
of  arithmetic ;  in  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal ;  in  the  extraction  of  the  roots :  in 
the  rules  of  proportion  and  progression ;  and  in  the  system  of  measures  adopted  in 
France. 

In  geometry,  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  straight 
lines  and  circles,  and  their  various  oombinations ;  anS  with  the  general  measure- 
ment of  plane  suHbces. 

In  natural  philosophy,  he  must  understand  the  general  properties  of  bodies }  and 
be  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  certificates  of  good  character 
and  manners,  and  must  be  at  least  eighteen  yean  old.  They  are  rigidly  held  to 
an  attendance  upon  all  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  institution  \  ai3  have  leave 
of  absence  only  on  the  application  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  begun  with  a  course  of  mathematioB.  Geome- 
try and  trigonometry  are  made  a  particular  subject  of  attention ;  embracing  the 
study  of  straight  lines,  and  circular  or  curved  lines  on  the  same  plan ;  the  ad- 
measurement of  surfiraes ;  the  use  of  the  compass ;  the  recording  of  measure- 
ments ;  the  delineation  of  measurements ;  the  surveying  of  open  fields,  of  woods, 
of  marshes,  of  ponds  or  lakes ;  comparison  of  ancient  land  measures  with  those  in 
present  use ;  the  use  of  the  square,  the  chain,  and  the  compass ;  the  elevation 
of  plans;  the  oonstmotion  of  scales,  and  the  ordmary  oiviaions  of  landed 
properties. 

The  study  of  various  plans  in  any  form  ;  solid  measure ;  conic  sections,  their 
principal  properties,  and  their  practical  application ;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
leveling ;  the  method  of  projections  and  their  application ;  cubic  measure  of 
different  solids,  of  hewn  stones,  of  rough  stones ;  the  measurement  of  loose  or 
broken  stones,  of  sand,  of  lands  excavated,  of  ground  filled  in,  of  stacks,  and 
of  heaps  of  manure ;  the  cubic  measure  of  trees  standing,  and  of  felled  trees, 
of  beams,  and  every  kind  of  carpenter's  work,  of  firewood,  of  walls,  arches,  and 
ditches  or  dikes ;  the  aaoertaming  of  the  capacity  of  carriages,  wagons,  carts, 
wbeel-barrows,  pails,  troughs,  bairels  and  casks,  basins  or  ponds,  and  diflferent 
vessels  in  use,  and  of  granaries  and  bams,  and  the  determination  of  the  weights 
of  bodies.  To  all  this  is  added  a  full  course  of  trigonometry.  They  are  accustomed 
likewise  to  the  familiar  use  of  the  scale,  of  the  square,  of  the  compass,  and  of  the 
compasses  for  delineation,  and  are  often  occupied  in  superficial,  and  in  profile 
drawing. 

The  next  course  of  instruotkMi  embraces  embankments,  the  force  of  earths  and 
liquids,  or  their  pressure,  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

The  materials  employed  in  masonry ;  thdr  uses  and  application  in  building-* 
embracing  stones,  bridw,  lime,  sand,  mortars,  cements,  plaster;  and  all  the 
various  modes  of  building. 

The  hiying  of  waOa  for  foundations;  the  erection  of  walls;  the  supports 
requisite ;  and  the  eonstmctkm  of  paasagns,  inokisures,  and  arches ;  ^e  different 
kinds  of  woods,  their  absdnte  and  rehitive  sfrength  ;  their  duration,  and  the  modes 
of  oreserving  tiiem  ;  every  kind  of  carpenter's  work ;  the  construction  of  floors, 
staircases,  soafibldtngv,  and  exterior  supports;  the  constructions  of  roofs,  in 
timber,  with  thatch,  ruriies,  shingles,  tiles,  slates,  sine,  or  bitumen ;  the  paving 
of  roads,  the  formation  of  barn-floMs,  with  clay  or  compositkHi  of  bituminous  SBb- 
atanoes  which  form  a  hard  and  endoring  sur&ce,  are  snljecta  of  hiquiry. 
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N«zt  oooMS  inftmetioo  in  the  libokiiiiiUi*8  rfiopu  in  the  «m  of  Um  fiwge,  end 
the  other  implements  of  the  trade ;  and  in  the  Tanooi  appBoationa  of  iron  and 
aieel,  of  eopper,  lead,  and  line. 

They  are  iottmcted,  likewiae,  in  the  mannftetore  and  nee  of  leather  itod  eord« 
ige ;  and  in  the  Tariooa  detalli  of  painting  and  ghning.  The  prioea  or  eoat  Uke* 
wiae  of  all  theee  different  prooeMee,  arenas ihr  m  praetioBble,  awertained ;  and  the 
modee  of  estimating  soeh  work  are  exphuned.  • 

The  next  oonrse  eml>raoes  the  dements  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  this  indndes 
ehemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

FirBt,  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  their  divisibility,  elaslieity,  and  porosity 
or  aboorbont  powers ;  and  the  special  influence  of  thb  laiit  dronmstaQoe  upon  the 
character  of  an  arable  soil. 

The  following  are  all  subjects  of  study ;  bodies  hi  the  mass ;  the  wei|^t  of 
bodies ;  means  of  determining  the  density  of  bodies  and  thdr  specifio  grarity ;  the 
physioal  properties  of  the  air }  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  of  the  constmotioD 
and  use  of  the  barometer. 

The  study  of  hydrostatics ;  the  preasure  of  liquids  in  their  reservdrs,  and  agdnst 
dikes  and  embankments ;  hydraulics;  capillary  attraction ;  the  use  of  siphons  and 
pumps. 

The  study  of  heat  in  all  its  Tarious  phenomena.  Iti  efiSN)ts  upon  sdid  and  liquid 
bodies,  and  the  changes  which  it  makes  in  thdr  condilioa ;  the  phenomena  of 
fusion,  ebolition,  and  evaporation ;  of  vapors ;  of  the  hygrometer  or  measurer 
of  mdsture,  and  the  utility  of  the  instrument;  the  condnctmg  powers  of  bodies ; 
of  metals  in  particuhur ;  of  free  or  radiating  heat :  application  of  heat  to  fumaeea 
or  kilns ;  laws  of  odd  applied  to  bodies ;  power  of  emitting  and  of  absorbing  cold ; 
measure  of  heat ;  means  of  determining  the  mean  tempmture  of  any  place ;  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  odd  upon  vegetation  ;  means  of  preserving  certain  vegetaUea 
from  fhMt ;  construction  and  use  of  the  thennometer. 

Meteordogy.  Bxplicationof  the  phenomena  of  dew;  of  white  frosts ;  ofdouds; 
of  rain  ;  of  snow ;  thdr  various  influences  upon  harvest,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
elimate. 

Study  of  light  Progreas  of  light  hi  space ;  laws  of  its  reflection ;  kivrs  of  ita 
refraction :  action  of  light  upon  vegetation.  The  subject  of  vidon.  The  pdarna- 
tion  of  light  I  the  ezplicatkm  of  the  nunbow,  and  other  phenomena  of  light;  the 
prism. 

Study  of  dectridty.  Conductori  of  dectridty ;  distribnticn  of  the  deotrtc  fluid 
in  nature ;  power  of  the  deotric  rods  or  pdnts ;  dectridty  devdoped  by  the  con- 
taot  of  bodice;  of  galvanic  piles;  thdr  construction  and  taea.  Atmospheric 
deotrioity  ;  its  origin  ;  the  formation  of  thunder  donda ;  action  of  dectridty  upon 
vegetation;  of  lightning;  of  thunder;  ofhdl. 

Chemistry.  Simple  bodies ;  compound  bodies ;  diflerence  between  combinatioD 
and  mixture ;  atomical  attraction ;  cdiesion ;  affinity ;  what  is  intended  by 
chemical  agents.  Bxplanation  of  the  chemical  nomendature,  and  of  chemical 
lerma. 

The  study  of  dmple  bodies.  Of  oxygen;  its  properties ;  ita  action  upon  vegetik 
flon,  |ind  upon  animal  life.'  Nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbon,  liydrogen ;  their 
action  upon  vegetable  and  animd  substances ;  their  uses  in  veterinary  medicine, 
and  thdr  influence  upon  vegetation. 

The  study  of  compound  substances.  Chemistry  m  applied  to  dr  and  water ; 
thdr  importance  in  affricuhure ;  their  Influence  upon  the  action  and  life  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  adds, — the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  carbonic,  the  chloric ;  the 
dkdies,— 4ime,  soda,  potasdum,  ammonia ;  thdr  applicalkin  in  various  forms.  The 
adts  in  chemistry,  and  their  various  applications  and  uses ;  thdr  importance  m 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  or  m  improvements. 

The  subject  of  marls  and  oTearths,  and  of  various  substances  deemed  fevorable 
to  vegetation.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  students 
are  taught  to  make  andyses  of  difierent  sdls  and  maris. 

To  this  is  added  a  course  of  Minerdogy  and  Gedogy.  This  erobraoea  the 
generd  properties  of  minerds ;  the  phydcd,  chemical,  and  mechanical  ehwacter 
nf  mineral  substances  the  most  common. 

The  study  of  the  distinctive  properties  and  dtuation  of  diose  minerd  sufaatancea 
which  are  meet  extended  over  the  globe,  and  whksh  are  the  meat  in  use ;  suoh« 
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Mpeofadly,  tm  the  earbooato  ci  fime ;  oomprehending  stone*  for  boildiDg,  for  llie 
making  of  roads  and  walk,  Ume-stooes,  nuffbles,  sSphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  at 
Pferis ;  and  all  the  rariety  of  mineral  spbetanoes  ordinarily  found,  and  of  use  itt 
agricaltnre  or  the  arts. . 

A  oourse  of  Geology  foOows  this,  embraoing  all  the  leading  features  of  the 
adenoe,  with  a  special  reference  to  all  substances  or  conditions  of  the  soil  con- 
nected with  agricultural  improvement. 

In  this  case,  the  professor  makes  frequent  ezcurrions  with  the  pupils,  that  they 
may  become  fkmiliarly  acquainted  with  the  subjeoti  treated  of  in  the  lectures,  and 
see  them  in  their  proper  localities ;  so  that  the  great  truths  of  geological  sctonce 
may  be  illustrated  by  direct  and  personal  obsetration. 

Next  follows  a  course  of  instruction  in  horticulture,  or  gardening. 

Of  the  soil ;  the  surfece  and  the  subsoil,  and  practical  considerations  relative 
to  their  culture  and  products. 

Of  the  climate;  the  temperature,  the  aspect  and  kxsal  condition  of  the. land 
in  reference  to  the  products  cultivated ;  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  tha 
substances  to  be  used  for  that  object,  with  the  modes  of  their  application. 

The  various  horticultural  operations,  and  implementB  employed ;  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  executed.  The  employment  of  water  in  irrigation  ;  modes 
of  inclosing  by  ditehes  or  walls ;  waSs  for  the  training  of  trees ;  trellises  and  palings ; 
and  of  protections  aeainst  the  wind. 

The  different  modes  of  midtiplicaticm  ;  sowing,  engrafting  by  cuttings  and  Imt 
layers,  and  practical  illustrations  of  these  different  processes.  The  culture  of  seecf- 
bearing  or  grain-producing  plants;  the  choice  of  them;  their  planting  and 
management ;  the  harvesting  and  preservation  of  the  crops. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  choice  of  the  best  esculent 
▼egiftables  for  consumption ;  the  nursery,  and  the  complete  management  of  treea 
ftom  their  first  planting ;  the  fhut-gardein,  considered  in  all  ita  &taili ;  and  th« 
flower-garden. 

The  genera]  results  of  gardening ;  the  emplo3mient  of  hand,  or  spade-labor ; 
the  care,  preservation,  and  consumption  of  the  products,  and  their  sale.  Th«r 
gardens  at  Grignon  are  npon  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply  all  practical  demonstra- 
tions. 

Hie  next  division  embraces  the  botanical  garden.  Here  the  whole  science  of 
botany  is  treated  in  its  principles,  and  their  practical  application.  The  study  of 
vegetable  organisation,  with  a  full  account  of  the  prevailing  systems  and  nomen- 
clature of  b^any,  and  the  clamification  of  plants.  Vegetable  physiology,  in  all  ita 
branches,  and  vegetable  anatomy ;  comparison  of  plants  in' their  native  and  culti- 
vated states;  influence  of  cultivation  in  developing  and  improving  plants;  the 
propogation  of  plants  in  their  natural  condition,  or  bj  artifidid  means ;  the  subject 
of  rotation,  or  change  of  crops. 

The  practical  application  of  these  botanical  instructions ;  and  especially  in  the 
examination  of  plants  or  yegetables  which  may  be  usefbl  in  an  economical  view. 

The  garden  of  the  establishment  embraces  what  is  called  a  school  of  trees ; 
a  school  of  plants  for  economical  and  commercial  purposes ;  and  a  school  of  plants 
for  common  use.  These  are  all  cwefnlly  classed  and  diatingubhed  by  their  proper 
names.  The  pupils  are  accustomed  to  be  led  into  the  gvdens  by  the  prcfeasor, 
that  hb  instructions  may  be  fully  exemplified  and  confirmed. 

The  next  branch  of  science  taught  at  the  school  is  veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine.  This  embraces  a  course  of  anatomy  and  animal  phisiology.  It  com* 
prebends  a  full  description  of  all  the  animal  organs ;  and  demonstrations  are  given 
from  subjects,  destro}'ed  or  obtained  for  that  purpose.  The  functions  of  the 
di£ferent  organs  are  likewise  described  ;  the  organs  of  diffestion,  respiration,  cir- 
culation, and  the  organs  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

Every  part  of  the  auimal,  external  and  internal,*  is  shown,  its  name  given,  ita 
uses  explained ;  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  other  organs ;  the  good  points,  the 
feults  or  defects  in  an  animal ;  the  peculiarities  of  different  races  of  animals,  with 
the  modes  of  .discriminating  among  them. 

The  choice  of  animab  intended  for  difibrent  services, — as  in  horses  for  example, 
whether  for  the  saddle,  the  race,  the  chase,  the  carriage,  the  road,  the  wagon,  at 
the  plough.  Next,  the  tn*atmont  of  the  diseases  of  animals ;  the  medicines  in 
use ;  their  preparation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  or  employing  them. 
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The  next  sabjeot  of  inatruction  embraces  a  complete  system  of  keeping  fiun 
•ooounts  and  journals,  with  the  various  books  and  forms  neoessary  to  erery 
department. 

From  this  the  pnpil  proceeds  to  what  is  called  rnral  legislation,  embracing  an 
account  of  all  the  laws  which  affect  agricaltural  property  or  concerns. 

The  civil  rights  and  duties  of  a  French  citizen,  and  the  constitution  of  France. 

Property,  movable  or  immovable,  or,  as  denominated  with  us,  pessonal  and 
real ;  of  the  divisions  of  property ;  of  its  use  and  its  obUgations. 

Of  commons  j  of  laws  relating  to  forests ;  of  the  rights  of  fishing  in  rivers ;  and 
of  hunting. 

The  laws  relating  to  rural  police ;  to  public  health ;  to  public  security ;  to  con- 
tageous  or  epidemic  diseases. 

The  rights  of  possage  of  men  or  animals  over  the  land  of  another ;  if  any,  and 
what. 

Of  crimes.  Theft  in  the  fields ;  breaking  or  destruction  of  the  instruments  of 
agriculture;  throwing  open  indosures;  destruction  or  removal  of  bounds.  Lay- 
ing waste  the  crops  by  walking  over  them ;  inundation  of  fields  by  the  stoppage 
of  streams,  or  the  erection  of  mills.  Injury  or  breaking  of  public  roads  and 
bridges.    Foisoniug,  killing,  or  wounding  animals. 

Ine  duties  of  country  magistrates  \  guards  or  justices  of  the  peace.  Of  courts 
of  law. 

Of  contracts,  general  and  specific.  Contracts  of  sale  and  prohibitory  conditions. 
Of  leases  of  different  sorts.  .Of  hiring  labor ;  of  the  obligations  of  masters  and 
servants.    Of  corporations,  and  the  laws  applicable  to  agricultural  associations. 

Of  deeds,  mortgages,  bills  of  exchange,  commissions,  and  powers  of  agency  and 
attorney ;  insurance  against  fire,  hail,  and  other  hazaros.  Of  the  proof  of  obliga- 
tions; written  proof ;  oral  testimony ;  presumptive  evidence ;  of  oaths.  Ofl^gal 
proceedings ;  of  the  seizure  of  property  real  or  personal,  and  of  bail. 

The  instruction  proceeds  under  various  courses,  and  I  have  so  fiir  given  but  a 
limited  account  of  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  which  it 
embraces. 

The  study  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  soil,  and  of  manures,  with  all  their  applica- 
tions, and  the  improvements  aimed  at,  take  in  a  wide  field.  Under  the  head  of 
soils  there  are  the  argillaceous,  the  calcareous,  the  siliceous,  turf-lands,  heath-lands, 
volcanic  soils,  the  various  sub-soils,  loam,  ana  humus. 

Under  the  head  of  manures,  come  the  excrements  of  animals,  all  foecal  matter, 
poudrette,  urine  ;  the  excrements  of  fowls ;  guano ;  noir  animalism ;  the  refuse 
of  sugar  refineries;  the  relics  of  animals;  oil-cakes;  the  refuse  of  maltings; 
tanners'-bark  ;  bones,  hair,  and  horn ;  aquatic  plants ;  green-dressinss. 

The  application  likewise  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  lime,  plaster,  wood-ashes,  tnrf- 
ashes,  soot,  salt ;  the  waste  of  various  manu&ctures ;  mud  and  street  dirt. 

The  plants  cultivated  for  bread ;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oatB,  buck-wheat,  miDet, 
rice,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them. 

For  forage, — ^potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  carrots,  artichokes,  parsnips, 
beans,  cabbage. 

Lucerne,  lupins,  sainfoin,  common  clover,  trifolinm  inoarnatum,  vetches,  peas, 
lentils,  and  plants  for  natural  meadows  and  for  pasturase. 

To  these  are  added,  cobra,  rape,  poppy,  mustard  white  and  black,  hemp,  fiax, 
ootton,  madder,  saffron,  woad,  hops,  tobacco,  chicory,  teazles. 

The  weeds  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  and  the  insects  which  attack  the  plant 
while  growing,  or  in  Uie  granary  or  bam. 

The  production  of  milk ;  and,  as  already  said,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  production  of  wool ;  tests  of  its  fineness ;  classing  of  wools ;  shearing  of 
aheep  \  weight  of  the  fleece ;  washing  of  wool  before  or  after  shearing ;  and  every 
particular  in  reference  to  the  subject 

The  fiitting  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  Choice  of  animals  for  this  purpose , 
nntritive  properties  of  different  kinds  of  food  ;  in  what  form  to  be  given  ;  grains 
entire  or  ground  ;  roots  cooked  or  raw,  green  or  dry ;  the  value  of  the  pulp  of 
beet-root  after  the  sugar  is  expressed ;  refuse  of  the  starch  factories ;  of  the  dis- 
tillery ;  of  the  brewery ;  fatting  by  pasture  or  in  stalls ;  comparison  of  the  liva 
weight  with  that  of  the  animal  when  slaughtered. 

One  and  management  of  the  various  kmds  of  domestic  poultry. 
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Care  and  management  of  bees,  with  the  construction  of  hives. 

Care  of  silk-worms,  and  their  entire  management. 

AH  these  studies  are  pursued  in  the  first  year  of  the  course ;  and  the  time,  is  mi 
arranged  as  to  aftord  the  diligent  pupil  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  duties,  though 
the  period  is  obviously  too  limited  for  the  course  prescribed. 

The  second  year  enjoins  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  these  important 
■tudiea ;  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  an  extended 
knowledge  of  chemicftry  ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mechanics,  when  the 
scholars  with  their  professor  visit  some  of  the  principal  machine-shops  and  factoriea 
in  Paris,  or  its  environs,  in  order  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  them. 

The  students  are  further  instructed  in  the  construction  of  fiirm-buildings  of 
every  description ;  in  irrigation,  in  all  its  forms ;  in  the  drainage  of  lands :  in  the 
construction  of  roads ;  in  every  thing  relating  to  fana  implements ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  mills  and  presses. 

As  I  have  said,  organic  chemistry  is  largely  pursued  with  the  various  mannlko- 
tures  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  and  anim2  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  very  fully  taogfal 

These  studies  are  followed  by  a  course  of  what  is  called  agrioaltural  technology. 
This  embraces  the  manufacture,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  d*  lime,  of  cement,  of 
bricks ;  the  preparations  of  plaster  ;  the  making  of  coal  by  various  processes ;  the 
making  of  starch ;  the  making  and  purification  of  vegetable  oils ;  the  making 
of  wines,  of  vinegar,  of  beer,  of  alcohol,  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  including  aU 
the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  branch  of  manufacture ; 
and  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  are  taken  to  see  the  various 
manufi»;tories  of  these  articles,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  in  the  vicinity. 

The  whole  subject  of  forests,  of  nurseries,  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  trees 
for  fuel,  trees  for  mechanical  purposes,  are  brought  under  the  student's  notice. 
This  is  a  great  subject  in  France,  where  wood  has  an  extraordinary  value  ^  where 
immense  extents  of  ground  are  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  trees;  and 
where  consequentlv  it  is  most  desirable  to  understand  the  proper  kinds  of 
wood  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  in  view  ;  the  proper  mode  of  forwarding  the 
growth  of  the  trees ;  and  of  removing  them  without  prejudice  to  their  restoration, 
under  this  head  comes  the  culture  <? 

Trees  for  fuel. 

Trees  for  timber. 

Trees  for  house  and  ship  building. 

Trees  for  fruit,  including  all  the  varieties  adapted  to  a^Murtionlar  dimato. 

TVees  for  their  oily  matter ;  such  as  olives. 

Trees  for  their  bark ;  to  be  used  in  tanning,  and  other  porpoeea. 

Trees  for  their  resinous  properties ;  such  as  pines. 

Osiers  and  willows  for  making  baskets. 

Mulberry-trees  for  the  support  of  silk-worms. 

Next  to  this  comes,  the  culture  of  vines,  and  the  establishment  and  care  of  • 
vineyard — a  subject  of  great  importance  in  France. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  veterinary  course  of  instruction.  This  embraces 
the  whole  subject  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals ;  their  training,  shoeing, 
and  harnessing,  and  entire  management. 

Under  the  head  of  fiirm  accounts,  the  establishment  itself  at  Grignon  is  made 
an  example ;  the  (ocounts  of  which  are  kept  most  accurately  by  some  of  the 
students,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 

A  ioumal  of  every  thing  which  is  done  upon  the  flum  is  made  up  every  night ; 
and  these  accounts  are  fairly  transferred  into  a  large^book. 

To  this  is  added,  a  particular  account  of  the  labors  performed,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  workman  on  the  farm. 

Next,  a  cash-book,  embraoing  payment  and  sales,  which  are  adjusted  every 
fortnight. 

Next,  an  account  with  the  house;  charging  every  article  supplied  or  con* 
aumed. 

Next,  a  specific  account  of  each  principal  department  of  the  farm ;  such  as  the 
dairy,  with  all  its  expenses  and  returns ;  the  pork-establishment ;  the  granary, 
Ac. ;  which  are  all  balanced  every  month,  so  that  the  exact  condition  of  the  de« 
partment  may  be  known. 
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AoucuLTOftAi.  School  at  Gband  Jouait. 

Tbv  Agricultiiral  school  at  Grand  Jouan,  in  Brittany,  wae  established 
in  1833,  by  M.  Neviere,  who  had  been  trained  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Roville  Agricultural  school.  In  1848  it  was  remodeled  by 
the  government  cuad  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture. 

SoBJicTi  OF  St0dt  and  Lbctubci. 

Mathematieal  ScUnee*: — Arithmetio,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Meohanios,  Sur- 
veying, Level'mc,  Stereometry,  (messuring  sol^  bodies,)  Unear  Drawing. 

PhyHcal  and  Natural  Seitne— : — ^Physoe,  Meteorology,  Mineral  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  Geokigy,  Botany. 

Technological  Scieneeo : — Organic  Chemistry,  or  Agriooltaral  Teohnology, 
AgriooHure,  Arborienltare,  Sylvicoltnre,  Veterinary  Art,  AgricaUnral  Zoology, 
Equitation. 

Noologieal  SeieneM  ;•— Rural  Arohiteetsre,  Forest  Economy,  Rural  or  Fuin 
Aoooanti,  Rural  Eoonomy,  Rural  Law. 

Abstract  of  tbs  ooursb  or  LscnraBS  on  Gbhbbal  AoaicuLTuaa. 

Agrtev2<tira{  FsmMiftsii,  (Terrain,) — 1.  8oU : — Constituent  Elements,  Clani- 
fioation  of  the  Formation :  ArgiUaoeoos,  Sflioeous,  and  peaty  soils :  Physiesl  pror 
perties :  Causes  which  modify  these  properties  :  Inftuenoe  of  soil  on  vegetation. 

2.  Sab  Soil  f — Sub  soil  sotive :  Sub  soil  inert :  Influence  of  sub  soil  on  the  seal 
and  on  the  life  of  plants. 

AgHcultural  Oeografhy : — ^Astronomic  situation  cf  France:  Mountains: 
VaUeyo^  Plains,  Rivero. 

Agricultural  Phifoico : — Atmoepheric  Air ;  Csloric:  Light:  Darkness. 

Agricultural  Meteorology .'^WindB i  Fogs:  Dew:  Rain:  White  Frost: 
Frost  with  Ice :  Snow :  Hail. 

Climatology : — Influence  of  Climate :  Climate  of  FVanee :  Rej^otis. 

Fertilixaition : — Considerations  preliminsry :  Fecundity  and  Fertility. 

1.  Improvement: — Clay:  Rooks:  Sand:  Slates:  Lava:  Plombage :  Irriga- 
tioni:  IMtohing:  Ploughing:  Movement  of  the  sub  soil :  Colmatage, 

2.  Siimulanto : — Stimulants  of  Mineral  Ori^n :  Dme  :  Marl :  Caloareoua 
earth :  Broken  Bhells :  Sea  sand :  the  Whiting :  Shell  flsh :  Flsster :  Fire  Ashes : 
Sulphate  of  Iron  :  Salts  of  Potash  :  of  Soda :  of  Ammonia. 

Stimulante  of  Vegetable  Origin : — Soot :  Ashes :  Leached  Ashee. 

3.  ifsnures.* — Animal  Manures:  Excrements:  Urine:  Pigeons'  Dong: 
Guano :  Excrement  of  Animals :  Musoular  Flesh :  Blood :  Fish :  Fat :  Ou : 
Woolen  cloth :  Horn :  Horse  hair :  Human  hair :  Feathen. 

Vegeto-Animal  Manureo : — Litter:  Horse  dung:  of  Sheep:  of  homed  Cstdc: 
of  Swine:  of  Rabbits. 

Animal  Manuree  Mineralixed  .* — ^Animal  charcoal :  Bone. 

Vegetable  Manureo : — Green  crops  pkmghed  m.  Manure  and  Aquatic  plants : 
Turf:  poor  Vegetables :  Oil  Cake :  Tan  :  Mesh  :  pulpy  patters :  Leaves : 
Stubble. 

Liquid  Manureo  f — ^Urme  of  the  Domestic  Animals :  Flemish  Msnures :  tJiine 
Water  from  Feculariea. 

Compound  Manares : — Manure  of  Jadfret  and  Ijme :  Compost :  Slrme  of 
Ponds :  River  Mad  :  Marine  Mud. 

Breaking  up  the  Soil : — 1.  Work  Animals :  Csttle :  Horses  :  Cows :  Mules : 
Asses:  Race:  Age:  Mode  of  tackling:  Length  of  working :  Treatment:  Neces- 
sary proportion. 

2.  Inetrumenta: — ^Flough  with  or  without  fore  wheels:  Harrow:  Soariflca- 
tors :  RoUen :  Instruments  for  second  dressing :  Weeders :  Extirpatoro  :  Neo- 
ssBsry  proportion. 

3*  Tillage  .'-^Theory  and  Practice:  Sdl :  Temperature:  Flat  Tillage.:  Fhrt 
mage  in  rows :  Flat  Tillage  m  ridges :  Tillage  by  digging  and  by  grubbing. 
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4.  Methods  of  moving  the  earth: — ^narrowing:  Rolliog:  Seoond  Flonghing : 
Buttages. 

5.  Clearing  Land  : — ^HeaUis :  Woods :  Peaty  lands :  Clearing  by  the  hand : 
by  the  Plough :  Hgeing :  DestinatJ<Ha  of  the  ground. 

Draining: — ^Anble  Land:  Morasses:  Ponds:  Natoroand  destination  of  the 
aoU. 

Irrigation : — Theory  and  Practice  :•  by  Infiltration :  Kenewal  of  the  Water : 
Planches  Bombeet. 

Quantity  of  water  by  the  acre,  and  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  sdl.  Valne 
of  the  bottoms  irrigated  and  not  irrigated.  Mode  of  working  these  ahnost  irri- 
gated.   Fertility  and  value  of  tlie  prodncts. 

Fences: — Walls:  Ditches:  Hedges,  living  or  dead. 

Sowing : — ^Thoory  and  practioe :  Sowing  in  lines :  at  random  :  selection,  re- 
newal, cleansing,  and  preparation  of  the  smds :  Buying  dicm  by  the  harrow : 
by  the  plooglv 

Method  of  Treatment : — ^Weeding :  Cleaning  of  thistles :  stripping  off  the 
leaves :  {Ejfuillage  .*)  Bringing  into  Uio  light 

Harveaiing,    Oeneral  Cotuiderations, 

1.  Harvesting  of  Fodder : — ^Instromenta  and  Maohines :  Mowing :  Hay  mak- 
ing: Grindstones. 

2.  Harvesting  of  Grain  : — ^Instruments  and  Machines :  Mowing :  Reaping : 
Threshing:  Liage. 

3.  Harvtsting  of  RoaU  .^—j^Pnlliag  vp  by  the  hand  :  by  the  plough  :  Uncover- 
ing :  Cleaning. 

Selection  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the  Soils  : — According  to  atmospheric 
circumstances  :  Nature  of  the  Soil :  its  condition  :  its  destination. 

Distribution  of  JMor  by  Rotation  : — ^Normal  conditions  :  Exceptional  con- 
ditions. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Materials: — Siliceous,  calcareous  and  argillaceous  rocks:  Fat,  meagre,  and 
hydraulic  Lime :  Sands :  Mortar :  Cements :  Puzrolana :  Plaster :  Wood :  Iron  : 
Paving  Brick :  Roofing  Shite :  Tiles :  Lead :  Zinc :  Leather :  Ropes. 

Works  : — ^Foundations  :  Terracing  :  Properties  of  Earths. 

Masonry: — ^Foundation  Walk :  High  Walls:  for  support:  for  inclosure:  Pha- 
tering:  Fise. 

Carpentry: — Assemblages :  Comhles :  Pans  de  bois :  Partitions :  Stairoaseai 

Joiners^  Work: — Floors:  Gates:  Windows:  Shutters. 

Iron  Work : — Large  Iron  :  Ironing  the  Bnildinga. 

Roofing .'•^Tiiea :  Sbte:  Thatch:  Zinc:  Bitumen. 

Painting  and  Olazing >--01  Painting:  Distemper  Paintings:  Badidgeon^ 
(coloring)  Window  glass. 

Paving  and  Bricking, 

Estimate  of  the  Works  .* — ^Blasonry :  Carpantry. 

Specification  : — ^Forra  of  the  works. 

Edifices : — Stable :  Cow  house :  Sheep  ibid :  Hog  pen :  Heo  house :  Pigeon 
house :  Silk  worm  nursery. 

AnimaJ  products : — ^Dairy :  Cheese  house. 

Vegetable  produeU  .<•— Bans :  Granaries :  Wine  4Mttan :  CeUars :  Com  pita  • 
Ovens. 

Agrieullursl  Manufactures  : — Feeulary  .*  Distillery :  Sugar  manufiwtory. 

Reservoirs  .<• — Watering  plaoea :  Wash  house :  Wells :  Cisterns :  Ditches  for 
urine:  Ponds. 

Dwelling  house : — ^Fcmn  and  Ptoportioo. 

Irrigations: — ^Dams:  Taking  out  the  Water:  Sluices:  Canab:  Weirat 
Slopes. 

Drainage : — ^Danaming  up :  TVenching:  Cespool :  Machmes  for  drainage. 

Routs : — Soil :  Sk>pe :  Outline :  Leveling :  Materials :  Support :  Bridges : 
Estimate  of  Excavation  and  Embankment 

Oroup  of  Edifices  composing  a  Farming  Establishment : — ^Relation  to  tha' 
CartQity  of  the  soU  -and  the  avlture  and  extent  of  the  form. 
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Imperud  Fortttnf  School. 

The  Imperial  Forestrf  School  is  situated  at  Nancy,  on  the  Menrthe,  and  is 
intended  to  instruct  and  train  yonng  people  destined  for  the  service  of  the  forests. 
It  appertains  to  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  fixes  annual!/ 
the  number  of  students.  The  school  has  a  director,  also  conMavateur  det  foriu, 
a  subdirector  who  is  also  professor,  four  other  professors,  and  a  ripkiteur  of  forest 
economy.    It  is  a  boarding  school,  and  the  pupils  wear  a  uniform. 

In  order  to  bo  admitted  to  the  school  the  candidate  must  be  a  French  citiien, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22,  of  good  constitution,  and  must  possess  the  diplo- 
ma of  bachelor  in  sciences,  or  a  certificate  of  classical  studies  as  far  as  rhetoric, 
with  a  diploma  or  an  official  document  certifying  that  his  attainments  entitle 
him  to  a  diploma.  If  he  has  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  ho.will  be  credited 
with  fifty  points  in  the  examination  record.  He  must  also  bring  a  bond  engag- 
ing to  pay  to  the  school  an  annual  sum  of  1,500  francs  during  the  school  term, 
and  of  resources  amounting  annually  to  fiOO,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
school  until  receiving  the  grade  of  garde  gfrUixd,  and  a  written  declaration  of  the 
place  of  examination  chosen  by  the  candidate  in  the  arrondisemcnt  of  examinar 
tion,  and  of  the  place  of  residence  of  his  family,  or  of  that  place  where  he  fin- 
ishes his  studies,  provided  that  he  studied  from  ihe  beginning  of  the  academical 
year.  Upon  complying  with  these  requisitions  the  candidate  is  authorised  by 
the  General  Director  of  Forests  to  present  himself  at  the  competitive  examina- 
tion for  admission,  which  takes  place  annually  in  July.  This  examination  in- 
cludes arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  its  applications,  trigonometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  cosmography,  mechanics,  natural  histoiy,  French  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  the  German  language,  after  a  plan  published  b}'  the  Minister, 
and  covering  the  course  of  the  lyoeums.  There  are  also  written  exercises  on 
mathematics,  surveying,  French  narration,  and  Gennan  composition;  also  a 
sketch  in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  water  colors.  He  must  present  also  specimens 
of  arithmetical  calculations,  and  several  of  drawing,  performed  at  the  school  last 
attended  and  if  these  are  not  satisfactory  the  candidate'  is  immediately  rejected. 
He  is  also  subjected  to  a  physical  examination. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  includes  natural  history,  forest  economy,  legis- 
lation, drawing  and  constmction  connected  with  the  forest  service,  and  applied 
mathematics. 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  after  the  final  examina- 
tion graduates  are  sent  into  the  most  important  forest  districts,  with  salaries  of 
1,200  francs,  to  learn  under  the  direction  of  the  forest  inspectors,  the  practical 
part  of  the  profession,  and  when  capable  they  receive  appointments  as  gardeg 
ghurauXf  as  vacancies  occur. 

There  are  m  the  school  fonr  buzsanhips  for  the  children  of  forest  agents. 

S<Aool  of  Shepherds. 
In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a  commission  on  agriculture,  a  school 
for  the  instruction  and  practical  training  of  shepherds  has  been  established  in  the 
department  of  the  Pa8-de>Calais,  on  the  Imperial  sheep  fiurm,  Hautingay.  The 
farm  comprises  about  500  acres,  and  is  well  stocked  with  a  flock  of  merinos  and 
half-breeds.    We  hare  not  seen  the  regulations  or  programme  of  instruction. 

Farm  School  fir  Vine  Cubure. 
Six  new  Farm  Schools  were  established  in  1868, — ^two  of  them  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine^  one  for  the  department  of  the  Gizonde,  and. the  other,  of 
theDonbs. 
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Departmental  ProfestoiMpt  of  Agriculture, 

In  addition  to  these  formal  means  of  agricnltutd  instmction  the  minister  of 
this  department  has  established  professorships  in  nine  departments,  the  occupants 
of  which  travel  about  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Carmcrs  acquainted  with  new 
methods  of  culture,  and  with  new  discoveries  in  agricultural  science. 

Agricultvral  practice  in  Orphans*  and  other  beneficent  institutions. 

The  government  grants  certain  subsidies  to  institutions  which  receive  orphans, 
or  children  dependent  upon  their  parents,  or  belonging  to  the  hospitals,  or  of 
poor  families,  as  well  as  several  reformatory  and  rescue  institutions,  in  which  the 
inmates  perform  simple  agricultural  work. 

Ncmud  Schools, 

Attached  to  many  of  the  public  normal  schools  are  grounds  sufficient  for  or- 
chard and  garden  purposes,  which  are  improved  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  This  dei)artmcnt  of  study 
is  placed  by  an  ordinance  of  December  22,  1864,  under  the  general  inspectors  of 
agriculture,  and  a  systematic  course  of  study  and  practice,  extending  over  three 
years,  has  been  made  obligatory.  Out  of  778  of  these  establishments,  44  are 
furnished  with  all  the  land  and  requirements  necessary  for  an  extended  course. 

Public  Primary  Schools, 

In  advance  of  positive  legislation,  teachers  had  introduced  occasional  instino- 
tionin  the  principles  and  detuls  of  agricultural  operation.  In  many  districts 
the  teachers  are  furnished  with  residences  having  grounds  attached,  and  on  these 
the  pupils  were  alk>wed  and  encouraged  to  apply  the  instmction  of  the  school- 
room to  practice,  until  1865,  it  was  found  that  in  5,572  schools,  valuable  agricul- 
tural teaching  was  pursued,  and  in  20,220  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  found 
recreation  and  profit  by  attention  to  garden  and  fruit  culture.  By  a  decree  of 
Februaiy  11, 1867,  a  joint  commission  was  instituted  by  the  minister  of  public 
instmction  and  of  agriculture,  to  investigate  and  propose  the  measures  necessaiy 
to  develop  agricultural  studies  in  the  communal  and  adult  schools  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts. 

In  1866,  M.  Malgras,  academical  agricultural  inspector,  issued  a  circnlar  to 
school-masters  of  the  Vosges,  urging  upon  those  who  gave  instmction  in  farming 
and  gardening  in  the  public  schools,  to  accompany  their  pupils  from  time  to 
time  to  the  best  kept  &rms  of  the  distriet,  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  stables, 
fields,  cattle-houses,  and  vineyards,  of  those  who  received  medsJs  for  their  good 
farming  or  management.  They  are  especially  enjoined  to  make  their  own  gar- 
dens practical  schools  of  instmction,  and  to  cause  their  pupils  to  make  a  plan  of 
the  gardens  and  the  lands  placed  at  their  disposal,  indicating  the  boundaries, 
walks,  beds,  trees,  and  other  objects.  Several  of  these  plans,  with  the  name  of  the 
commune,  teacher,  and  pupil,  were  exhibited  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  some  of  them  received  prizes  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  drawings  were 
made,  and  excellence  of  the  designs  on  which  they  were  plotted.  The  following 
plan  of  an  agricultural  garden  of  the  master  attached  to.  the  public  school  at 
Bourback-le-Bas,  in  the  Canton  of  Taun^  was  noticed  with  approbation  in  the 
Beports  of  the  Ddegatkms  OuorHni 
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Imperial  Forttiry  School, 

The  Imperial  Forestry  School  is  situated  at  Nancy,  on  the  Meorthe,  and  is 
intended  to  instruct  and  train  yoang  people  destined  for  the  service  of  the  forests. 
It  appertains  to  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Fii^ancc,  who  fixes  annually 
the  number  of  students.  The  school  has  a  director,  also  comavateur  de$  firilSf 
a  subdirector  who  is  also  professor,  four  other  professors,  and  a  repkitewr  of  forest 
economy.    It  is  a  boarding  school,  and  the  pupils  wear  a  uniform. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  the  candidate  must  be  a  French  dtixen, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22,  of  good  constitution,  and  must  possess  the  diplo- 
ma of  bachelor  in  sciences,  or  a  certificate  of  classical  studies  as  far  as  rhetoric, 
with  a  diploma  or  an  official  document  certifying  that  his  attainments  entitle 
him  to  a  diploma.  If  he  has  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  ho.  will  be  credited 
with  fifty  points  in  the  examination  record.  He  must  also  bring  a  bond  engag- 
ing to  pay  to  the  school  an  annual  sum  of  1,500  francs  during  the  school  term, 
and  of  resources  amoundng  annually  to  fiOO,  fixmi  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
school  until  receiving  the  grade  of  garde  ghUrai,  and  a  written  declaration  of  the 
place  of  examination  chosen  by  the  candidate  in  the  arrondisement  of  examina- 
tion«  and  of  the  place  of  residence  of  his  family,  or  of  that  place  where  he  fin- 
ishes his  studies,  provided  that  he  studied  Irom  the  beginning  of  the  academical 
year.  Upon  complying  with  these  requisitions  the  candidate  is  authorised  by 
the  General  Director  of  Forests  to  present  himself  at  the  competitive  examina- 
tion for  admission,  which  takes  place  annually  in  July.  This  examination  in- 
cludes arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  its  applications,  trigonometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  cosmography,  mechanics,  natural  history,  French  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  the  German  language,  after  a  plan  published  b}'  the  Minister, 
and  covering  the  course  of  the  lyoeums.  There  are  also  written  exercises  on 
mathematics,  surveying,  French  narration,  and  German  composition;  also  a 
sketch  in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  water  colors.  He  must  present  also  specimens 
of  arithmetical  calculations,  and  several  of  drawing,  performed  at  the  school  last 
attended,  and  if  these  are  not  satisfactory  the  candidate  is  immediately  rejected. 
He  is  also  subjected  to  a  physical  examination. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  includes  natural  history,  forest  economy,  legis- 
lation, drawing  and  construction  connected  with  the  forest  service,  and  applied 
mathematics. 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  after  the  final  examina- 
tion graduates  are  sent  into  tiie  most  important  forest  districts,  with  salaries  of 
1,200  francs,  to  learn  under  the  direction  'of  the  forest  inspectors,  the  practical 
part  of  the  prof^sssion,  and  when  capable  they  receive  appointments  as  gardes 
ghUtauXf  as  vacancies  occur. 

There  are  in  the  school  fonr  bursarships  fi»r  the  children  of  forest  agents. 

School  of  Shepherds, 
In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a  oonunission  on  agriculture,  a  school 
for  the  instruction  and  practical  training  of  shepherds  has  been  established  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Imperial  sheep  farm,  Hantingay.  The 
farm  comprises  about  500  acres,  and  is  well  stocked  with  a  flock  of  merinos  and 
half-breeds.    We  hove  not  seen  the  regulations  or  programme  of  instruction. 

Farm  School  for  Vins  Cukure. 
Six  new  Farm  Schools  were  established  in  1868, — ^two  of  them  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine^  one  for  the  department  of  the  Giionde,  and.the  other,  of 
theDonbs. 
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Departmental  ProfenorAipe  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  means  of  agricnltutd  instmction  the  minister  of 
this  department  has  established  professorships  in  nine  departments,  the  occupants 
of  which  travel  about  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  farmers  acquainted  with  new 
methods  of  culture,  and  with  new  discoveries  in  agricultural  science. 

Agricultural  practice  in  Orphans*  and  other  beneficent  institutions. 

The  government  grants  certain  subsidies  to  institutions  which  receive  orphans, 
or  children  dependent  upon  their  parents,  or  belonging  to  the  hospitals,  or  of 
poor  fiunilies,  as  well  as  several  reformatory  and  rescue  institutions,  in  which  the 
inmates  perform  simple  agricultural  work. 

Normal  Schoob, 

Attached  to  many  of  the  public  normal  schools  are  grounds  sufficient  for  or- 
chard and  garden  purposes,  which  are  improved  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  This  department  of  study 
is  placed  by  an  ordinance  of  December  22,  1864,  under  the  general  inspectors  of 
agriculture,  and  a  systematic  course  of  study  and  practice,  extending  over  three 
years,  has  been  made  obligatory.  Out  of  778  of  these  establishments,  44  are 
furnished  with  all  the  land  and  requirements  necessary  for  an  extended  course. 

Public  Primary  Schools. 

In  advance  of  positive  legislation,  teachers  had  introduced  occasional  instmc- 
tion'in  the  principles  and  details  of  agricultural  operation.  In  many  districts 
the  teachers  are  furnished  with  residences  having  grouAds  attached,  and  on  these 
the  pupils  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  apply  the  instruction  of  the  school- 
room to  practice,  until  1865,  it  was  found  that  in  5,572  schools,  valuable  agricul- 
tural teaching  was  pursued,  and  in  20,220  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  found 
recreation  and  profit  by  attention  to  garden  and  fruit  culture.  By  a  decree  of 
February  11,  1867,  a  joint  commission  was  instituted  by  the  minister  of  puUic 
instruction  and  of  agriculture,  to  investigate  and  propose  the  measures  necessary 
to  develop  agricultural  studies  in  the  communal  and  adult  schools  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts. 

In  1866,  M.  Malg^ras,  academical  agricultural  inspector,  issued  a  circular  to 
school-masters  of  the  Vosges,  urging  upon  those  who  gave  instruction  in  farming 
and  gardening  in  the  public  schools,  to  accompany  tlicir  pupils  from  time  to 
time  to  the  best  kept  fiums  of  the  district,  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  stables, 
fields,  cattle-houses,  and  vineyards,  of  those  who  received  mcdsJs  for  their  good 
farming  or  management.  They  are  especially  enjoined  to  make  their  own  gar* 
dens  practical  schools  of  instruction,  and  to  cause  their  pupils  to  make  a  plan  of 
the  gardens  and  the  lands  placed  at  their  disposal,  indicating  the  boundaries, 
walks,  beds,  trees,  and  other  objects.  Several  of  these  plans,  with  the  name  of  the 
commune,  teacher,  and  pupil,  were  exhibited  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  some  of  them  received  prizes  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  drawings  were 
made,  and  excellence  of  the  designs  on  which  they  were  plotted.  The  foUowing 
plan  of  an  agricultural  garden  of  the  master  attached  to  the  public  school  at 
Bourback-le-Bas,  in  the  Canton  of  Taun^  wta  noticed  with  approbation  in  the 
Beports  of  the  Delegations  Owmirsz 
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NAUTICAL  BCHOOL  FOft  OIPHANB  OF  BAIL018. 

Fonnerly,  when  the  children  of  sailors  were  obliged  at  the  age 
of  seven  to  leave  the  asyloms  {jBolUi  tTatiley)  which  are  open  to 
them  with  such  liberality,  they  had  to  stay  for  six  years  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  '<  school  for  young 
sulors**  (ieole  den  mouueM^)  where  their  professional  education  com- 
menced. This  state  of  things,  entirely  satisfactory  when  the  child 
belongs  to  a  fiunily,  is  different  when  it  is  an  orphan.  Then  there  is 
a  void  to  be  filled. 

An  imperial  decree,  pnbliBhed  Nov.  ISA,  186fi,  at  the  snggestion 
of  the  Marqois  of  Chasseloap  Lanbat,  provides  for  this  want  by 
famishing  at  Brest  an  institution  for  the  oiphans  of  the  nayy,  and 
placing  it  under  the  especial  protection  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Em- 
press. Yice-Admiral,  Count  de  Oueydon,  gave  all  his  care  to  the 
Organization  of  this  especial  school,  which  was  intended  to  gather 
the  orphans  of  seamen,  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
nayy,  to  educate  and  instruct  them  that' they  might  follow  in  the 
steps  of  their  fathers.  They  were  placed  mder  the  supervision  of 
lieutenant  Pioard  of  the  navy.  Their  general  instruction  was 
confided  to  the  BrotherM  cf  t\e  ChrUtum  SehooUf  and  the  **  Dangh- 
ters  of  Wbdom'*  (JUUi  de  la  eageen)  were  intrusted  with  all  the 
cares  which  such  young  children  require. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  place  of  the  excellent  primary  in- 
struction g^ven  in  this  school,  and  will  only  notice  briefly  the  special 
or  professional  instruction,  which  is  imparted  in  a  military  style  by 
divisions,  subdivisions,  companies,  sections,  squads  commanded  by 
masters,  second  masters,  quarter-masters,  and  naval  instructors. 
There  are  three  sizes  (the  low,  middle,  and  high,)  each  of  which 
is  commanded  by  a  pupil 

The  lessons  which  they  receive  conrist  of  instruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  sails,  sailor^s  practice,  {SeoU  de  maidokL§e^  the  whistle, 
fife  and  drum,  rowing,  swimming,  military  practice,  gun-practice, 
bayonet-practice,  bats,  eti^on-drill,  principles  of  music,  gymnastics, 
and  boxing.  There  is  likewise  given  to  them  a  physical  and  mili- 
tary education,  which  developes  their  strength  and  gives  them  the 
ability  to  study  more  closely.  t 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  there  weie  in  the  school  415  pupils. 
Most  of  them  are  sent  to  the  Seamen's  School  {kole  dee  fMueaee,) 
when  they  have  attained  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age ;  those 
who  are  not  considered  fit  to  serve  in  the  navy  are  struck  off  the 
lists  and  returned  to  their  &miliea. 
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School  of  maneo- 
▼eringon  the  naval 
gyTnnarinm. 


Bchool  of  whiatling. 

School  of  rowing. 
In&ntiy  schooL 


School  of  the  ti& 
and  dnun. 

Sdiool  of  grnmaa* 
ttcT 


School  of  mnsia 


40  learn  to  mount 

to  the  mast-head 

and  to  hold  them- 

aelvea  on  the  sail- 

yaidfl. 

20  learn  to  whis- 
tle. 


30  learn  to  row. 


266  are  driUed 
withoatarma 


8  oonunenoe. 


60  commence  the 
elementaxy  moT^ 
ments. 

126  commence. 


186  are  jost  learn 
ing  to  take  in  the 
sails  and  the  ree&, 
and  to  make  knots 
and  splices. 

10  giye  almost  all 
the  blasts  of  the 
whistle. 

90  are  just  learn- 
ing to  row. 

30  are  not  fit  jet 
to  join  the  battel 

iOD. 


10  do  pretty  welL 


10  do  pretfy  weU. 


140  do  pretty  weP. 


lit 


180  take  m  the 
ree&  and  make 
knots  and  8pUoe& 


20  giye  aU  the 
blasts  of  the  whis- 
tle. 


90  row. 


UO  are  driUed  in 
the    gun-practioe^ 
bayonet-praotioey 
and  form  a  battal* 
ion. 

t  do  weU. 


80  do  w^ 


160  do  well. 


The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  pnpils  that  had  entered 
and  left  the  school,  up  to  Dec.  81, 1866 : 


Number  of  pupils  on  the  Ist  January, 

Entered  during  the  year, 

Total, 

Left      f  Sent  to  the  school  ship,.. 

during  the  <  Sent  back  to  their  familiee, 

year.     (  Died  in  the  hospital, 

Present  on  the  8  Ist  of  December, 


1883. 

IMi. 

186S. 

— 

224 

266 

24*7 

102 

236 

24*7 

826 

491 

16) 
6V23 

2) 

63) 
16  MO 

2) 

Sjn 

224 

266 

420 

1861 


420 

167 

93 

67  V  162 

416 


THE  INFLEXIBLE  AND  OTHER  8CH00L-BHIP8,  AT  BREST. 

For  a  long  time  the  children  of  sailors  were  placed  on  board  the 
vessels  of  the  fleets  where  they  lived  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
frequently  arrived  at  a  matare  age  without  being  able  to  read  or 
write,  while  the  gasket  of  the  sailor  formed  characters  which  would 
not  yield  to  any  moral  snaaion.  It  is  only  since  1822  that  they 
received,  before  being  placed  on  board  the  vessels,  an  elementary 
and  professional  instruction,  and  since  that  lime  the  school-ahip  has 
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become  tbe  pxincipal  seminary  for  naval  officers*  The  children 
must  be  at  least  twelve  years  old  and  their  parents  pledge  themselves 
not  to  take  them  away  from  the  school  till  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

The  school-ship,  first  established  at  Brest  in  1823,  was  transferred 
to  a  corvette  in  1836,  to  a  frigate  in  1851,  «nd  finally,  in  1861,  to 
the  man-of-war,  *'  Vlnfiexibh^'*  where  it  nnmbers  at  present  900 
pupils  from  the  age  of  13  to  15.  They  remain  here  at  least  one  and 
not  more  than  two  years,  and  receive  a  primaiy  and  professional  in- 
Btraction.  After  leaving  the  school  they  are  placed  on  !tressels  of 
the  fleet,  where  they  continue  to  be  under  the  special  superintend- 
ence of  the  naval  department.  Even  here  they  go  through  a  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction,  given  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  have 
thus  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  studies  commenced  on  board 
the  school-ship. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  here  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  ex- 
ercises performed  on  board  the  Inflexible,  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  besides  school  instruction,  the  pupils  are  progressively  accus- 
tomed to  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  learn  every  thing  which 
a  sailor  can  be  taught  on  board  a  vessel ;  the  washing  and  cleaning 
of  the  vessel  and  of  their  linen,  the  rigging  of  the  mast,  the  ma- 
neuvering of  sail-boats  and  row-boats,  which  occupations  fill  the 
morning  hours.  After  dinner,  which  takes  place  at  11  o'clock, 
they  go  on  board  two  brigs,  where  they  study  and  execute  alone  all 
that  constitutes  the  practical  art  of  the  sailor. 

li,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  young  sailors  onboard  the 
Inflexible  get  a  ^king  for  their  occupation.  Always  in  the  open  air, 
with  good  clothes,  varied  bodily  exercises  and  abundant  food,  they 
acquire  robust  health  uid  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession. 
Whilst  two  companies  tack,  two  others  go  through  military  exer- 
cises with  rifles  or  guns,  taking  them  to  pieces,  lashing  the  pieces, 
and  in  various  ways  maneuvering  with  the  mountain  howitzer,  bayo- 
net-fencing, ^c.  Some  go  to  the  sail-maker's  room  and  make  ham- 
mocks. In  1857  there  were  selected  16  sail-makers  and  20  steers- 
men from  those  in  each  company  who  showed  most  aptitude  and 
taste  for  these  specialties.  This  classification  of  the  young  sailors 
according  to  their  professional  ability,  has  produced  very  excellent 
results. 

More  recently  still  (by  an  imperial  edict  of  Aug.  11, 1868,)  a 
special  section  of  sailor  apprentices  has  been  formed  on  board  the 
^^ Inflexihle^'*  for  children,  who  have  not  the  required  size  and  strength, 
(tailh  ;)  they  are  received  into  the  school  as  apprentice  sail-makers. 
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carpenten  snd  calken.    Papils,  after  having  reached  the  age  of 
Bixteen,  are  tmnsferred  to  the  achool-ehip  Za  Bretagm, 
The  following  table  will  give  the  Btatbtics  of  this  school  to  1866. 


11 

Left. 

IHte  of  AdaJnioa. 

'^   1 

I 

» 

i- 

1.1 

Total. 

Piresent  April  1,  1861.. 

493 

.... 

•  •  ■  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•    ■    •    a 

Admitted  in  1861.... 

275 

10 

32    ' 

32 

12 

10 

96 

"        "    1862.... 

712 

30 

202 

66 

157 

54 

609 

«        "    1863.... 

579 

30 

183 

115 

205 

38 

671 

.      "        "    1864.... 

680 

31 

173 

162 

212 

28 

696 

"        "    1865.... 

645 

33 

191 

115 

186 

64 

589 

"        «    1866.... 

640 

39 

190 

110 

158 

72 

569 

Total 

3,724 

173 

971 

690 

930 

266 

2,930 

The  chambers  of  maritime  commerce  at  Bordeaux,  Cette,  Mar- 
seilles, Ajaccio,  Havre,  &c.,  have  established  similar  nautical  schools 
and  placed  them  nnder  the  sapervision  of  the  government 

NAVAL  APPBENTICE  SCHOOLS. 

There  have  been  since  1824,  in  every  one  of  the  five  naval  sta- 
tions of  France,  elementary  schools,  intended  to  give  to  the  appren- 
tices in  the  various  workshops  a  degree  of  elementary  knowledge, 
on  the  system  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction.  After  some 
years  of  prosperity  they  were  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
aversion  then  generally  manifested  against  this  method.  The  only 
one  that  remained  was  the  school  at  Rochefort,  which  was  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  But 
in  1828  and  1829,  under  the  ministry  of  Martignac,  the  Baronet 
Hyde  de  Neuville  ordered  their  reestablishment  Every  one  of 
these  schools  organized  itself  in  its  own  way,  and  it  was  only  in 
18fil  that  a  decree  of  April  7th  prescribes  imiform  regulations. 

We  hate  nothing  to  say  here  on  these  apprentice-schools,  which 
are  simply  primary  schools  for  adults,  to  which  are  added  special 
schools  for  rowing.  Their  professional  instruction  is  given  in  the 
various  workshops  of  the  port,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned; 
the  apprentice  school  has  had  during  the  year  1866,  964  pupils. 


0CHOOL8  OF  BOATBWAINB. 

The  navy  muntains  schools  called  '*  ieele  de  maatrance  **  (mau 
$trance  corps  of  under-officers  of  a  ship,)  where  a  certain  number 
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of  workmen  from  the  araenalsy  chosen  by  open  competitioiv  re- 
ceive the  special  theoretical  instruction  required  for  the  boatswain 
and  foremen  of  the  various  workshops. 

The  origin  of  these  establishmeiits  goes  back  as  far  as  1819.  A 
circular  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj',  the  Baronet  Portal,  of 
Aug.  I7th,  decreed  the  establishment,  at  the  ports  of  Brest,  Roche- 
fort  and  Toulon,  of  special  schools,  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
young  workmen,  destined  for  the  *'  board  of  shipmasters "  (inai- 
iirance)  and  chosen  from  among  the  most  intelligent  ones,  should 
go  through  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  ship-building; 
The  same  circular  contained  a  provisional  regulation,  giving  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  these  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
each  was  limited  to  12,  of  which  8  should  be  carpenters,  1  pulley- 
maker,  1  blacksmith,  1  locksmith,  1  cooper,  dsc.  These  pupils 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  best-behaved 
apprentices  and  young  workingmen.  They  must  know  reading  and 
writing,  have  served  two  years  in  one  of  the  ports,  and  be  at  least 
eighteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  ye§rs  old.  The  supervision  of 
these  schools  was  confided  to  a  naval  engineer. 

We  have  just  given  an  outline  of  the  programme  of  admission 
required  in  1819,  because  it  b  an  official  indication  of  the  state  of 
primary  instruction  at  this  period ;  but  the  same  regulation  proves 
that  it  was  too  high  yet,  for  the  minister  allowed,  ibr  the  first  two 
years,  the  limit  of  age  to  be  extended  to  25  years. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  was  to  be  given,  comprised  the 
first  elements  of  mathematics,  elementary  geometry,  the  first  ele- 
ments of  rectilinear  trigonometry  and  the  first  elements  of  statics, 
^c.  Hiis  course  of  studies  was  to  last  two  years,  and  a  system  of 
examination  and  prizes  was  organized. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  such  an  oiganization  would  obtain 
great  success,  and  that  the  advantages  which  it  presented  would 
attract  many  pupils.  But  such  was  not  the  esse.  Hie  woiking 
classes  at  that  time  were  very  much  neglected,  and  there  were  very 
few  who  could  read  or  write.  Moreover  the  working  men  did  not 
receive  any  pay  whilst  attending  the  school,  and  thirdly,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  these  young  men  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
practical  exercises  of  their  profession  during  the  two  years  they 
studied  the  theory.  The  necessity  of  making  some  modification 
became  clearer  every  day,  and  this  was  done  by  a  royal  decree  of 
Feb.  0th,  1838. 

Instead  of  choosing  the  pupils,  competition  was  substituted,  and 
as  the  primary  instruction  had  advanced^  candidates  were  required 
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to  be  able  to  read  fluently,  to  write  neatly  and  correctly,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic ;  they  must  be  work- 
ingmen  of  the  first  or  second  class,  must  be  21  years  old  and  have 
served  for  three  years  in^some  port ;  finally,  they  must  furnish  a 
certificate  of  their  professional  capacity,  given  by  the  foreman  of 
tiieir  workshop,  and  countersigned  by  the  director. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  to  last  two  years,  but  the  theoreti- 
cal studies  were  confined  to  the  first  year ;  the  second  year  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions of  the  pupils,  the  number  of  whom  was  increased,  the 
recruits  coming  to  "u  great  extent  fipom  the  naval  ports.  Brest  was 
to  receive  24,  Rochefort  14,  and  Toulon  14 ;  62  in  all,  instead  of  86. 

In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  limit  of  higher  age,  which  gave  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  access  to  the  school,  the  recruiting  of  pu- 
pils still  presented  groat  difficulties.  These  were  partly  obviated  by 
admitting  assistant  boatswains,  and  even  boatswains,  who  were  paid 
by  the'  day.  This  measure  was  productive  of  very  happy  results ; 
the  number  of  pupils  was  soon  increased  and  the  studies  were  per- 
sued  with  greater  vigor. 

The  republican  government,  likewise,  devoted  its  attention  to 
these  schools.  A  decree  ordering  a  redrganization,  was  published 
April  23, 1856,  and  is  to  the  present  day  in  force.  The  conditions 
of  admission  were  retained  and  extended  to  workingmen  of  the 
third  class ;  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  post  was  some- 
what changed ;  the  course  of  instruction  was  to  last  two  years ; 
during  the  first,  the  pupils  spent  the  whole  morning  at  the  school, 
and  during  the  second,  only  three  mornings  per  week.  Finally,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  pupils  were  to  be  paid  for  the  time  which  they 
devoted  to  the  school,  just  as  if  they  bad  worked  in  the  dockyard. 

rsoamAXMB  or  uttrsvcnoM. 

In  order  to  make  the  scientific  instruction  of  more  practical  use, 
the  following  programme  was  fixed  for  each  year. 

Firai  year, — ^Arithmetic,  logarithms,  square  cube  roots ;  2,  geom- 
etry ;  8,  elements  of  descriptive  geometry ;  4,  elements  of  algebra  up 
to  equations  di  the  second  degree ;  5,  linear  drawing ;  the  course  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  lasted  a  month  and  a  half^  from  10  o'clock 
till  noon,  instruction  in  drawing  from  8  till  10.  The  two  last 
months  of  the  year  were  employed  in  reviewing  all  that  had  been 
taught  during  the  year,  and  in  preparing  for  the  examination. 

Second  year, — 1,  Common  mechanics;  2,  workshop  accounts;  8, 
drawing.    The  course  of  mechanics  and  workshop  accounts  lasts 
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two  moa&M,  The  haU-dKyupeui  «i  the  fchool  is  divided  into  three 
jMurU;  the  fini  is  occupied  in  dnwing,  and  hMte  two  hoon;  the 
second  (either  mechjuiics  or  workshop  ncoonnts)  also  two  hoors; 
the  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  optional  studies.  When 
the  cooTM  o(  mechanics  and  workshop  aceonnts  is  finished,  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  first  comprises  the  caxpen- 
ten,  and  workmen  of  similar  rank;  the  second  Uie  mechanicians  and 
workers  in  metal.  Daring  two  months  and  a  half  the  professor  of 
mathematics  teaches  the  section  that  works  in  wood  the  implica- 
tion of  geometry  to  the  drawing  of  working  plans,  explains  to  them 
all  the  detaib  of  Uie  drawing  of  the  frame,  the  stem,  the  bow  and 
pieces,  dec.  He  teaches  them  to  calcalate  the  deplacemenU  from 
the  centre  of  the  keel,  or  metre-centre.  Finally,  the  pupils  are  taken 
to  the  molding-lofty  in  order  to  trace  there  a  vessel  in  its  tone 
dimensions  under  the  directions  of  a  drawing-master.  The  metal- 
workers receive  instructions  from  the  professors  of  mathematics,  on 
the  property  and  application  of  steam ;  the  functions  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  steam-engine ;  the  applications  of  descriptive  geometry  to 
the  drawing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  receives  in  these  schools  all  the 
attention  which  the'  development  of  naval  construction  demands. 
During  the  first  year  the  pnpils  learn  successively  shading  strokes 
of  different  thickness,  simple  and  dotted ;  the  construction  and  use 
of  ladders.  After  this  preparation,  which  iqpplies  to  all,  they  exe* 
cuto  professional  drawings;  the  carpenters,  plans  of -vessels  after  a 
copy ;  the  mechanicians,  plans  of  steam-engines  and  steam-boilers, 
d^c.  The  time  devoted  to  drawing  during  the  second  year  is 
employed  by  the  carpenters  in  drawing  a  fair  copy  of  the  complete 
furnishing  material  of  a  vessel,  the  details  of  the  masting,  the  cap- 
stan, the  helm,  dsc. ;  by  the  metal-workers  in  drawing  a  fur  copy  of 
the  various  machines.  All  these  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  results ;  most  of  the  papils  who  have  not 
been  able  to  draw  a  straight  line  before  entering  the  school,  on 
leaving  can  draw  in  a  creditable  manner  the  working-plan  of  a  vessel 
as  well  as  of  the  most  complicated  machines. 

From  its  foundation  in  1810  till  the  end  of  IBffi,  the  JSr.ko  de 
fnaia trance  at  Brest  has  been  attended  by  429  pupils,  viz. : 

275  pupils  sctually  in  the  service,  viz. :   34  pupils ;  60  workingmen ;  5t 

aflsistant  boatswaiuB;  100  boatswains;  34  paid  boatswains. 
69  pupils  died  in  tlie  servioe,  vis. :  6  pupils,  15  workingmen,  7  assistant  boat* 

swains,  22  boatswains:  7  paid  boatewains:  1  naval  storehouse-keeper. 
95  pupUs  left  or  were  disohaiiged. 
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To  get  aa  idea  of  the  manoer  in  which  the  pupils  pase  the  exam- 
ination  on  leaving,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  results  in  the  school  at  Brest  during  the  last  five  years,* 
that  the  instruction  given  has  not  been  lost.  The  same  is  the  case 
at  Rochefort  and  Toulon. 


Toan. 

Nmaberof  popOi  wIm  iMTtt  attMSadlto  taboaL 

Total  nnitor 
of 

WUh^MtMMM. 

oDMMiWDjr* 

WUkgoodtwoHh 

WlAoatwwit 

papili. 

1862 

6 

6 

13 

3 

21 

1863 

8 

4 

20 

... 

21 

1864 

6 

6 

16 

4 

29 

1865 

3 

6 

14 

1 

24 

1866 

6 

9 

14 

— 

29 

Total, 

23 

29 

76 

8 

136 

8CBOOL  rOK  NAVAL  INOINEnfl,  BTOKEIB,  stc. 

Since  the  introduction  of  steam  into  navigation,  it  is  indispensable 
to  have  well-traibed  stokers  and  mechanicians,  men  who  enjoy 
robust  health,  great  presence  of  mind,  prudence  and  an  inventive 
genius  when  &cing  difficulties,  sldll  in  working  metals,  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  mathematics  and  its  application  to  their  labor.  In 
order  to  prepare  such  men,  two  special  schools  have  been  established 
by  an  imperial  edict  of  Sept  24, 1860,  one  at  Brest,  on  board  the 
Urania^  and  another  at  Toulon,  on  board  the  Jena.  To  be  admitted 
to  these  schools,  the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  required 
for  the  various  grades  in  the  personnel  of  a  steam  vessel. 

In  order  to  recruit  these  schools,  all  the  blacksmiths,  braziers 
Imd  weighers,  {c^tuteurs)  who  belong  to  the  annual  contingent  of 
the  army,  may  be  sent  officially,  or  at  their  own  request,  to  the 
ports  of  Toulon  and  Brest,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  companies  of 
mechanics  of  the  navy.  Civilians  are  admitted  by  contracting  a 
voluntary  engagement  as  stokers.  All,  however,  must  undergo  an 
examination  in  manual  labor,  to  show  their  physical  capacity. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  stokers  who  are  candidates  for  the 
grade  of  quartermaster,  comprises,  1,  arithmetic  up  to  and  including 
the  rule  of  three,  and  square  roots ;  2,  cemmon  geometry  up  to  and 
includiDg  spherical  bodies;  3,  a  concise  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
and  physics ;  4,  description  and  classification  of  steam-engines  for 
vessels ;  the  adjusting  of  their  various  parts,  a  concise  knowledge  of 
the  property  of  metals  and 'their  use ;  5,  the  practical  management 
of  machines  and  steam-boilers ;  6,  the  repairing  of  machines. 
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It  is  evident  thmt  this  imtRiGtioa  attnett  to  the  serrice  of  the 
nary  many  intelligeiit  and  indoBtrioiu  young  mechaoica  who  wonid 
Dot  enter  it,  because,  not  poeMesing  the  special  knowledge  reqnired, 
tbey  would  not  ran  the  chance  of  remainli^  for  a  long  time  in  Itie 
lowest  grade,  viz. :  that  of  working  stoker,  the  only  one  to  which 
their  atbunments  wonld  allow  them  to  a^ure.  In  following  this  in- 
atmction,  however,  attentivdy  and  paanng  their  ezaminaUon  anccese- 
fii%,  tliey  obbun  the  rank  of  pnpil  mechanicians,  and  even  of  qnarter- 
roasters.  In  continuing  tiietr  etndiea,  Utey  can  rise  atitl  higher; 
their  schools  farnish  them  with  the  means,  if  they  wish  to  become 
second  boatewuns.  To  the  knowledge  already  acquired  are  added : 
1,  arithmetical  progression;  3,  the  whole  of  planimetry;  3, theoret- 
ical mechanics  and  physics;  4,  theory,  description,  r^nlation,  and 
•  constroction  of  steam-engines  and  steam-boilers;  S,  the  woiking 
and  repairing  of  machines.  By  further  parsning  their  studies  and 
working  diligently,  they  can  riae  from  second  to  first  boatswain, 
and  may  oltimately  obtun  the  pouUon  of  prindpal  mechanician, 
with  the  mnk  of  lieutenant  on  men-of-war,  and  even  of  captun  on 
corvettes,  if  they  became  chief  meohaniciana.  The  following  tttUe, 
givbg  die  statistics  of  the  school  at  Toulon,  will  show  the  snccesa 
with  which  these  sohoola  have  been  Attended. 


NATAL  DRAWma  SCHOOL. 

An  edict  issued  by  Napoleon  I,  Sept.  S7th,  ISIO,  established  at 
Brest  and  Toulon,  on  board  the  J>ugiian»  and  the  TourvilU,  draw- 
ing-schools for  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  naval  service,  where 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  was  given.    At  the  foondatum 
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of  the  nayal  fiohool  at  Angoul^me  in  1816,  ibeae  drawiDg-schools 
were  transferred  to  the  shore,  became  less  ezolnsive,  and  admitted 
to  their  gratuitooa  coarse  all  yonng  men  from  these  two  great  naval 
stations  ^bo  wished  to  adopt  the.  naval  profesuon.  They  have 
always  been  very  largely  attended. 

8CHOOL8  OF  NAVIGATION  AND  HYDSOQ&APHT. 

Long  before  the  navy  had  aoquired  any  importance,  maritime 
commerce  had  been  immensely  developed.  The  coasting  and  ocean 
trade  reqoiied  experienced  and  well-informed  sailors.  There  were 
therefore  in  the  principal  seaports,  gratuitous  schools  of  navi^ 
gation,  whose  aim  was  to  disseminate  theoretical  knowledge.  These 
schools  were  well  conducted  from  the  year  1584,  when  Henry  III 
issued  the  first  ordinance  on  the  subject,  by  which  boatswains  and 
captains  of  merchant  vessels  had  to  undergo  an  examination  of 
qualifications ;  but  opportunities  of  instruction  were  wanting  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Louis  XIII  to  fill  this  void. 

Daring  the  memorable  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  Cardinal  Richelieu 
became  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  a  captain,  to  whom  the 
State  intrusts  a  merchant-vessel,  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
most  simple  roles  of  the  art  of  navigatioik  He  consequently,  in 
January,  1689,  published  a  decree,  ordering  the  establishm^it  of 
schools  of  hydrography,  open  to  all  who  intended  to  study  naviga^ 
tion  theoretically.  The  king  himself  engaged  to  maintain,  at  his 
own  expense^  a  certaili  number  of  such  schools,  and  encourage* 
ments  were  held  out  to  all  cities  which  would  found  such  schools 
The  professors  of  hydrography  were  detained  to  assist  at  the 
examinations  of  captains,  boatswains  and  coxswains. 

Such  was  the  or^n  of  the  first  professional  instruction  in  navi- 
gation. Here,  as  in  all  inatitutions  of  learning,  the  instruction  of 
manhood  succeeded  that  of  youth.  If  the  orders  of  Louis  XITT 
were  not  as  generally  executed  as  they  deserved,  they  were  instru* 
mental  in  producing  a  certain  number  of  learned  hydrogn^hers, 
some  of  whom  became  the  authors  of  the  first  treatises  on  navig»> 
tion  ever  published  in  the  French  language. 

A  decree  of  Louis  XIY,  (August,  1681,)  another  by  Louis  XY, 
(September  14,  1764,)  and  third  by  Louis  XVI,  (January  1,  1786,) 
show  that  the  ancient  monarchy  did  not  lose  sight  of  this  branch 
of  instructioUi  In  the  last  mentioned  decree,  the  Marquis  of  Castries, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  united  under  one  common  law  all  these 
establishments,  whose  organization  was  fsa  firom  uniform.  The 
professors  were  in  future  chosen  by  competition.    Two  chairs  of 
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^^hydrograpluo  ezaminen*'  were  created,  charged  with  the  snper- 
intendance  of  the  insbuctioDy  to  aauBt  at  the  examinations. 

A  decree  of  the  National  Asaemblyy  which  became  a  kw, 
Augast.  16th,  1791,  decided  that  grataitoos  Bchools  of  hydrography 
shonld  be  established  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  thirty-fonr 
different  places.  This  decree  was  supplanted  by  others  published 
a  few  years  later,  further  regulating  the  course  of  instruction. 

During  the  wan  of  the  first  Empire,  Napoleon  I  never  forgot  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  BVench  institutions  wherever  his  armies 
were  victorious.  To  this  circumstance  several  foreign  seaports  owe 
their  excellent  schools  of  navigation. 

The  hydrognq>hio  instmction  was  completely  reoiganised  by 
a  royal  edict  of  August  7, 1825,  under  the  ministiy  of  Count  de 
Chabrol.  This  is  still  in  force  with  but  few  modifications.  One 
professor  is  chaiged  with  giving  instruction  in  each  of  the  42  schools 
of  the  Empire ;  two  examiners  have  chaige  of  the  general  supervision 
of  these  schools,  and  hold  the  annual  examinations. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  sailors  can  enter  from  the  age  of 
18  upwards,  but  they  rarely  attend  them  before  they  are  28  or  23 
years  old.  The  professors,  on  five  days  of  the  week,  impart  instruc- 
tion for  four  hours  a  day.  There  are  two  different  courses ;  one 
superior  and  the  other  elementary ;  the  first  theoretical  and  practical^ 
the  other  essentially  practical.  Wherever  there  is  an  observatory, 
the  pupils  are  practiced  in  observations. 

The  programme  of  the  theoretical  instruction  comprises :  for  ocean 
voyages,  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
elements  of  astronomy,  navigation,  use  of  instruments  and  nautical 
tables,  elementary  knowledge  of  steam-engines,  as  applied  to  navi* 
gation,  French  composition;  for  the  coasting-trade,  elements  of 
practical  arithmetic,  geometry,  practical  navigation,  elementary 
knowledge  of  steam-engines,  nautical  calculations.  The  examina- 
tions are  annual,  and  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  practical  examination, 
unless  he  has  reached  the  age  of  24,  and  has  sefved  five  years  on  a 
French  vesseL  It  comprises  rigging,  management  of  sails,  a 
knowledge  of  coasts,  currents,  tides,  and  gunnery.  After  the  prac- 
tical examination  has  been  successfully  passed,  the  pupil  must  un- 
dergo the  theoretical  one. 

For  the  results  produced  by  these  establishments,  the  average 
attendance  of  the  schools  of  navigation,  and  the  number  of 
sailors,  who  have  become  captains  or  boatswMns,  we  refer  to  the 
following  tables. 
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NuirJber  of  aa/Qors  who  have  attended  the  echooU  of  hydrogra^  from  1849  io 
1866 ;  of  oandidatea  Who  have  obtained  the  nmk  of  ^^captam  "  for  aea  voyages, 
or  ^*hoaiawa4n"  for  ihe  coasting  trade. 


MVIIBSR  or  BAILORS. 

SeholMtie  Tear. 

PnpiliofUieBolioolB. 

(oClhomrdnK**) 
Captaini. 

(of  tlMeoutiivtnde.) 
Boats  waiDO. 

Total. 

1849-50 

1,307 

163 

331 

494 

1850-51 

1,347 

187 

369 

666 

1861-52 

1,344 

156 

326 

481 

1852-53 

1,324 

168 

317 

485 

1853-54 

1,255 

208 

292 

600 

1854^5 

999 

151 

178 

329 

1855-56 

1,116 

148 

182 

330 

1866-57 

1,804 

263 

493 

746 

1857-58 

1,907 

252 

426 

678 

1858-59 

1,568 

258 

354 

612 

1859-60 

1,526 

234 

278 

612 

1860-61 

1,424 

253 

263 

516 

1861-62 

1,422 

213 

244 

457       . 

1862-B3 

1,424 

229 

252 

481 

1863-64 

1,571 

279 

276 

566 

1864-65 

1,410 

309 

260 

569 

1865-66 

1,205 

270 
3,731 

278 
5,118 

548 

Total, 

23,952 

8,849 

Ann.  average, 

1,409 

219 

301 

520 

Porte  where  echooU  of  hydrography  are  estabUehed^  with  the  average  twanber  of 
pupHs  who  aafwaBy  attend  every  echoo^  collected  from  official  documents  since 
the  year  1849. 


Porta. 


Ihinkerqae^ 

Calais, 

Boulogne, 

Saint-Valerie-flur-Somme^ . . . 

Dieppe, , . 

F^mp, 

LeHtfyre,.... 

Rouen, 

Honfleur, 

Caen, ' 

Cherbourg, 

Granrille, 

Saini-Malc\ 

Salnt-Brieuc, .'. 

Paimpol, 

Jiadaax, 

Brest, 

Douamenez, 

L'Orient, 

Tannes,  ...,., 

LeOroisic^ 


Nnmbor  of 
pupils. 


68 
8 
1 

21 
11 
24 
39 
6 
11 
19 
70 
37 
116 
30 
28 
19 
74 
9 
94 
34 


Saint-Naaaire^ 

Nantes; 

Les  Sables-d'Olonne, 

La  BodioUe, 

Rochefort, 

Blage, 

Bordeauz, 

Bayonne^ 

Samt- Jean-de^Luz, . . 

Narbonne, 

Ogde, 

Cette,. 

Aries, I 

Martiguee, 

Marseilles, 

LftCiotat»... 

Toulon, 

Saint-Tropez, 

Antibes, 

NicQi 

BasUA, 


Number  of 
pupilk 


24 
77 
37 
11 
86 
27 
60 
17 
16 
29 
42 
24 
16 
13 
60 

8 
72 
20 
16 

9 
30 
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TBE  If  AVAL  aCBOOL  AT  BRBflT. 

Napoleon,  in  1810-11,  established  the  firat  naral  school-Bhips  in 
France,  the  Tourville  being  chosen  for  that  purpose  at  Brest,  and 
the  Duguesne  at  Toalon.  These  schools  were  placed  nnder  the 
orders  of  the  maritime  prefects  of  the  two  ports.  In  1816,  these 
two  schools  were  abolished  by  decree,  and  a  royal  marine  college 
was  established  at  Angoal^me.  Several  other  changes  took  place, 
and  in  1830  the  collie  was  replaced  by  a  naval  school  on  board 
the  OWon,  an  old  74  ;  this  vessel  was  succeeded  by  several  others, 
all  of  which  have  received  the  name  of  the  second  school-ship,  the 
Borda^  named  after  Captain  Borda,  a  naval  officer  of  great  scientific 
and  practical  ability.  The  present  ship  is  a  noble  three-decker, 
pierced  for  120  guns,  was  launched  in  1847,  and  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

The  Borda  is  stationed  at  Brest,  and  its  rigging  has  been  reduced 
to  that  of  a  frigate.  The  forepart  of  the  second  gun-deck  of  the 
vessel  still  retains  something  of  its  old  character,  and  is  provided 
with  six  guns  on  each  side  for  practice.  The  other  parts  of  the 
vessel  have  been  completely  altered ;  the  decks  have  been  cut  away, 
so  as  to  form  two  large  lecture-rooms  and  two  school-rooms.  Not 
only  the  pupils  but  also  their  professors  and  most  of  the  officers 
are  lodged  on  board  the  vessel.  On  deck  are  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  guns  in  use  in  the  French  navy,  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
quarter-deck,  which  is  continued  to  the  mainmast,  is  divided,  the 
forepart  being  appropriated  to  the  pupils,  and  the  aft  to  officers. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  this  school  after  a  public  examina- 
tion, which  occurs  annually.  For  admission  to  the  examination  the 
applicant  must  prove  his  French  birth — his  being  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  not  over  seventeen  years,  and  his  having  no  in- 
firmity that  disables  him  for  marine  duty. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  a  knowlege  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  applied  mathematics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  the  English  language,  draw- 
ing. The  candidates  must  prepare  a  composition  in  French,  a  trans* 
lation  from  Latin,  an  exercise  in  English,  a  numeral  calculation  in 
trigonometry,  a  geometrical  drawing,  and  an  ofi^-hand  sketch  of  a 
head.  There  are  two  oral  examinations  on  the  above  studies,  the 
second  of  which  is  not  attempted  if  the  first,  whi6h  is  elementary, 
is  unsatisfactory. 

The  commander  of  the  Borda  is  a  full  captain,  and  the  instruo- 
tion,  which  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  is  confided  to  eleven 
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profoBson^  of  whom  five  belong  to  the  hydrographic  department, 
eight  are  fall  lieutenants,  and  one  a  principal  engineer.  The  duties 
of  the  five  hydrographic  professors  are  thus  divided : — Two  teach 
astronomy  %nd  navigation,  two  analytical  and  mechanical  science, 
and  the  last  natural,  philosophy  and  chemistry.  The  duties  of  the 
other  professors  are  thus  arranged: — ^Two  for  literature, history  and 
geography ;  two  for  the  English  language ;  and  two  for  drawing. 
The  lieutenants  direct  four  courses  of  instruction,  namely,  naval 
architecture,  the  theory  and  practice  of  mana|^ng  a  ship,  gunnery 
and  small  arms,  with  practice,  and  nautical  calculations.  The  en* 
gineer  professor  teaches  the  theory  and  management  of  steam- 
engines  and  mechanics.  The  other  officers  are  a  captain  of  a  frig- 
ate, (second  in  command,)  a  chaplain,  a  financial  and  an  adminis* 
trative  officer,  and  two  noedical  men.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
captain  of  gunnery  and  several  under-officers  of  the  marine  and 
artillery. 

The  school  sessions  commence  on  the  first  of  October,  and  on 
that  day  promotions  of  the  pupils  are  made  in  the  various  classes. 
Those  who  have  passed  two  years  of  study  in  the  ship  are  called 
ffrand  ancienU,  rank  with  naval  aspirants  of  the  second  class,  and^ 
are  eligible  to  make  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation  in  another  vessel 
appropriated  to  that  purpose ;  pupils  who  have  been  one  fiill  year 
in  the  Borda  are  called  ancients,  and  the  rest  new  boys,  or  in  French 
naval  language,  JUtots.  The  boys  have  each  a  number,  and  in  all 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school-ship,  this  takes  the  place  of  a  name. 

The  elder  pupils  are  employed  as  monitors  over  the  younger,  and 
each  of  the  former  has  one  or  more  allotted  to  him,  not  as  a  fag, 
but  as  a  scholar,  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  all  he  himself  knows. 
It  is  said  that  the  system  succeeds  admirably,  and  that  for  the  first 
few  months  the  instruction  of  the  new  comer  is  left  almost  entirely 
to  his  ancient ;  the  new  pupil  thus  escapes  without  difficulty  many 
errors  of  discipline  into  which  he  would  otherwise  inevitably  falL 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  severe;  the  boys  rise  every  mom* 
ing,  all  the  year  round,  at  five  o'clock,  stow  away  the  hammocks  in 
which  they  sleep,  attend  prayers,  and  then  commence  their  morn- 
ing's work. 

They  are  well  fed,  having  coffee  or  chocolate  in  the  momipg^ 
dinner  (old  style)  at  12  o'clock,  a  lunch  of  bread  {godter)  at  4.30, 
and  supper  at  7.45,  with  bread  h  di^ition^  and  about  four-tentha 
of  a  pint  of  wine  at  each  of  the  two  principal  meals. 

The  morning  studies  are  devoted  to  science ;  those  ot  noon  to 
practice  with  guns,  or  practical  study,  marine  machinery,  or  draw- 
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ing ;  and  the  evening  to  literature,  the  English  langnage,  or  naval 
architecture.  All  the  studies  are  pursued  on  board,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  the  profesaor  of  which  has 
at  his  command  in  the  town  the  collection  of  instftments  and 
chemicals,  as  well  as  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory  of  the  central 
pharmaceutical  establishment.  At  times,  also,  the  pupils  are  taken 
to  visit  the  vessels  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  workshops  in 
the  arsenal,  and  to  practice  with  small  arms  on  shore. 

There  are  eight  boats  attached  to  the  £orda,  and  the  pupils  are 
practiced  almost  every  day,  and  in  all  weathers,  in  rowing  and  sail- 
ing, under  the  eye  of  an  o£3cer*  who  watches  the  exercises  from  on 
board  a  small  steam-gunboat  attached  to  the  school.  The  ordinary 
studies  of  the  school  end  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
the  pupils  turn  in  at  nine  o'clock  for  their  eight  hours*  rest 

Thursday  and  Sunday,  as  usual  in  France,  are  exceptional  days, 
when,  after  nautical  calculations,  (which  are  never  omitted,)  the 
elder  pupils  or  ancients  practice  with  small  arms  on  shore,  and  the 
juniors  are  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  musket,  and  bayonet 
After  thiff  they  have  six  hours'  hard  work  in  maneuvering  two  small 
corvettes,  provided  for  the  purpose,  that  belonging  to  the  ancients 
being  a  screw-steamer. 

The  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  at  liberty  on  alternate  Sundays,  and  the 
most  advanced  every  Sunday  afternoon.  This  is  a  recent  innova- 
tion ;  the  pupils  used  to  be  free  scarcely  more  than  once  a  month ; 
but  this  gave  rise  to  much  discontent  and  some  disturbance,  and  the 
rule  has,  therefore,  been  made  less  severe.  In  addition  to  this  lib- 
erty, however,  all  the  lads  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends  for  a  short 
period  during  the  exercises  on  shore  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings, and  those  who  are  not  free  on  Sunday  are  taken  on  shore  for 
a  change  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  summer  months  the  boys 
bathe  in  the  sea. 

A  peculiar  custom  exists  in  the  school — ^the  boys  are  allowed  to 
6moke  during  the  hour  of  recreation  aft^er  dinner,  and  at  certain 
other  times ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  as  it  was  found  utterly  im- 
possible to  stop  the  practice  entirely,  it  was  deemed  better  to  recog- 
nize it  in  moderation,  and  thus  stop  its  secret  indulgence  and  the 
attendant  danger  of  fire. 

The  punishments  inflicted  in  the  school  are  extra  drill  and  con- 
finement, either  in  a  small  ceM  or  in  a  dark  hole,  with  a  regimen  of 
bread  and  water;  for  very  grave  offences,  boys  are  dismissed  or  ex- 
pelled. On  the  other  hand,  the  marks  for  good  conduct  are  nu- 
merous ;  there  are  several  examinations  in  the  various  classes  during 
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the  nine  montlis  of  the  school  year,  and  those  pnpils  who  gain  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  are  called  Slhes  cTSlite,  and  wear  a  gold 
anchor  on  their  collars,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  first  twelve,  two  an- 
chors ;  the  pnpil  who  has  gained  the  largest  nnmber  of  marks  bears 
the  high  but  merely  nominal  rank  of  first  brigadier,  and  he  who 
enters  the  school  with  the  greatest  success  at  the  examination  is 
called  major.  A  general  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  ancients  who  pass  become  aspirants  in  the  navy,  and 
the  juniors  are  raised  to  the  upper  class  in  the  school ;  those  who 
fail  in  the  examination  are  either  sent  back  to  their  class,  or  rejected 
as  unfit  for  the  naval  career.  The  first  and  second  prizemen,  on 
quitting  the  school,  receive  each  a  quadrant  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  third  a  telescope. 

Hie  elder  pupils  have  nearly  three  months*  bohday,  but  the  junior 
pass  a  month  on  board  another  vessel,  the  Bougainville^  for  what  is 
called  the  summer  campiugn.  This  vessel,  which  was  constructed 
specially  for  the  school,  is  a  screw  dispatch-boat  with  engines  of 
120  horse  power;  the  summer  voyage  is  settled  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  includes  a  visit  and  examination  of  the  ports  of  L'Orient 
and  Cherbourg,  touching  at  some  remarkable  points  of  the  French 
coast,  sometimes  easting  anchor  off  the  English  coast,  and  some- 
times running  as  fiu*  as  Ferrol  in  Galicia. 

The  grand  ancients^  when  their  holidays  are  over,  that  is  to  say 
on  the  first  of  October,  join  the  Jean  Bart,  which  makes  an  annual 
voyage  of  several  months^  duration.  This  boat  was  built  in  1852 
and  made  its  first  voyage  of  this  kind  in  1864-5.  She  is  an  80-gun 
diip,  of  the 'mixed  class,  having  engines  of  450  nominal  horse- 
power. In  August  of  the  present  year  ehe  will  have  completed  her 
fourth  and  last  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  another  vessel,  the 
Dcnawert^  now  being  prepared  to  succeed  her.  The  upper  gun- 
deck  of  the  Jean  Bart  is  disarmed,  and  converted  for  the  use  of  a 
part  of  the  ofiicers  and  the  pupils,  who  number  about  a  hundred, 
and  occupy  eight  cabins,  each  with  two  portholes ;  here  the  young 
men  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  as  well  as  pursue  their  studies. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Jean  Bart  consist  of  a  full  captain  in  com- 
mand, a  second  captain,  a  chaplain,  ten  lieutenants,  one  having 
chaige  of  each  pupil's  cabin,  or  poete^  as  it  is  called,  and  two  giving 
instruction  in  sailing  and  gunnery ;  a  surgeon-qiajor,  who  gives  in- 
structions respecting  the  means  of  keeping  a  crew  in  health ;  two 
assistant-surgeons,  an  engineer,  a  drawing-master,  and  some  others. 

The  Minister,  as  in  the  case  of  the  summer  cruise  of  junior 

pupils,  settles  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Jean  Bart,    Generally 

v8 
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tbe  WeBt  India  islands  are  visited  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  when  the  pupils  are  principally  exercised  in  hydrograpbical 
works  off  St  Pierre  and  Fort  de  France ;  in  gunnery  on  board,  and 
small-arms  on  shore ;  in  tbe  daily  management  of  boats  for  em- 
barkation and  disembarkation ;  and  in  the  management  of  sails  in 
the  intricate  channels  of  the  archipelago.  They  are  shown,  more- 
over, how  to  perform  difficult  operations,  soch  as  tbe  unshi|^ing  of 
the  rndder  and  bringing  it  on  deck  for  examination,  lifting  a  mast, 
Ac.  The  pupils  are  required  to  keep  written  records  of  all  such 
operations,  and  to  illustrate  the  narrative  when  necessary  with 
drawings.  When  they  visit  foreign  yards  and  arsenals,  they  are 
expected  to  give  minute  accounts  of  what  they  have  seen  there,  and 
besides  a  daily  journal,  to  write  critical  notices  of  all  tbe  different 
machines,  methods  of  rigging,  and  maneuvers,  which  they  hare 
witnessed. 

The  difficult  channel  of  the  Isle  St  Sebastian,  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  that  of  the  Bermudas,  the  river  Hudson,  and  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  are  among  the  places  selected  to  initiate  the  pnpils 
in  tbe  difficulties  of  navigation.  At  Annapolis,  in  tbe  Chesapeake, 
a  visit  is  paid  to  the  National  Naval  School  of  the  United  States  at 
the  season  when  the  general  examinations  take  place  in  that  estab- 
lishment The  voyage  usually  terminates  with  a  visit  to  Cape 
Breton  and  some  points  of  Newfoundland ;  the  fisheries  and  drying- 
houses  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  are  generally  visited,  and  the 
Jtan  Bart  returns  to  Brest  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  August 
having  been  absent  ten  months.  A  sailing  bri^  named  the  Oblipado 
has  lately  been  attached  to  the  Jean  Bart  as  a  supplementary  vesseL 


0CBOOL  OF  NAVAL  ARCTHrTECTURB  AT  PARIS. 

The  construction  of  ships  and  engines  in  the  French  naval  service 
is  intrusted  to  the  Corps  of  Marine  Engineering,  (Corps  du  Genie 
Maritime^  consisting  of  121  officers,  viz.,  1  inspector-general,  10 
directors  of  naval  construction,  40  marine  engineers,  and  70  assist- 
ant engineers. 

This  corps  is  recruited  from  the  graduates  of  the  Polytechnic, 
and  having  passed  satisfactorily  the  required  examination  for  the 
public  service,  are  sent  to  the  School  of  Application  of  Naval  £n^- 
neering  at  Paris,  and  to  the  dockyards,  to  learn  their  special  busi- 
ness. The  usual  number  in  attendance  is  80,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  the  school  is  about  100,000  francs. 

The  course  occupies  two  years  and  a-half— three  winters  in  Paris 
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and  two  summers  in  the  dockyards.  The  pupils  having  a  good  gen- 
eral education  and  a  complete  special  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
geometrical  drawing,  the  courses  are  from  the  start  eminently  prac- 
tical. 

The  instruction  in  Paris  during  the  first  session  consists  of:  1,  a 
course  on  construction ;  2,  on  displacement  and  stability ;  3,  on 
strength  of  materials ;  4,  English ;  5,  free-hand  drawing ;  6,  plan- 
drawing  of  vessels.  During  the  second  session  it  consists  of:  1,  a 
practical  course  on  steam-engines ;  2,  a  theoretical  coui'se  on  steam ; 
3,  applied  mechanics,  machines  in  general ;  4,  English ;  5,  accounia; 
6,  plan-drawing,  ships  and  engines  ;*  7,  pictorial  drawing.  During 
the  third  session:  1,  course  on  stability,  (2d  part;)  2,  on  navid 
architecture ;  8,  naval  artillery ;  4,  technology  of  workshops  special 
to  the  navy  ;  5,  accounts;  6,  English ;  7,  plan-drawing,  projects  for 
ships ;  8,  free-hand  drawing. 

In  the  first  year  ship  building  is  taken  up ;  in  the  second,  the 
steam-engine,  and  in  the  third  the  two  are  combined  and  completed. 
When  in  the  dockyards,  the  pupils  are  placed  under  the  order  of  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  works  iir  execution,  who  sees  that  they  are 
attentive  to  their  duty,  and  have  proper  instruction.  He  also  ex- 
amines and  certifies  the  journals  which  the  pupils  have  to  keep. 
The  director  of  the  school  gives  each  pupil  detailed  instruction  to 
guide  him  in  the  choice  of  the  practical  work  he  shall  attend  to. 
The  first  summer  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  ships,  the  second 
to  that  of  engines.  The  pupils  select  the  ports  to  which  they  will 
go,  according  to  their  standing  in  their  class. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  and  a-half,  the  pupils  are  examined  by 
a  board,  and  if  found  qualified,  they  are  appointed  assistant  engi- 
neers of  the  third  class.  If  they  fail  to  pass,  they  may  be  allowed 
another  year — ^but  failing  in  that,  they  are  definitely  rejected. 

The  private  pupils,  natives  or  foreigners,  who  to  the  number  of 
eight  are  allowed  to  attend  the  course  in  Paris,  may  obtain  permis- 
sion to  go  through  the  whole  practical  course  in  one  of  the  imperial 
dockyards,  but  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  reg- 
ular pupils.  On  leaving,  they  receive  from  the  director  a  certificate 
of  the  course  gone  through,  their  talent  and  diligence. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  a  Director  of  Naval 
Construction,  who  is  also  one  of  the  professors,  and  is  assisted  in 
the  several  branches  taught  by  other  professors,  who  are  marine 
engineers,  and  a  special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  another  of  the 
English  language. 
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MABITIMB  COKBCRIFTIOX. 

The  French  naval  eervioe  is  8U{>plied  by  a  sjatem  of  consoription 
analogous  to  that  for  the  arraj.  All  i)ersons,  who  reside  on  the  coaf^t^ 
whose  labor  is  on  the  eea,  or  on  navigable  rivers  reached  bj  the  tide, 
are  enrolled  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  are  liable  to  be 
summoned  to  the  naval  service  until  thej  are  fifty,  for  an  aggregate 
period  of  seven  years. 

8CUOOL8  OP  MARIKB  ABTILLBBT. 

Tliere  is  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  L'Orient,  .schools  of  marine  artil- 
lery, besides  floating  schools  at  Brest  and  Toalon,4br  practice  at  firing 
at  a  mark  at  sea. 

BOAKD  OF    nTDBOOBAPREBS. 

The  Board  of  Hydrographers  is  located  at  Paris.  Pupils  who 
have  completed  the  polytechnic  course  enter  the  corps  with  the  rank 
of  ei^i^  hydrogntphe,  with  the  s^^me  rank  and  advantages  as  naval 
architects.  They  are  ^ent  to  the  coa^t  to  make  surveys,  and  after 
two  years  service  in  the  field,  and  in  office  work  under  special  instruc- 
tion, become  assistant  hydrographers*  without  further  examination. 
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iraw  LABORATORIBB  AHD  VAOIUTIIS  Of  PRAOnOAL  SCmorCB. 

The  example  of  Pruaeia  in  enlarging  and  equipping  with  eveiy  new  appli- 
ance of  original  investigation,  the  chemical  laboratories  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  has 
already  been  followed  with  similar  improvements  and  enlargements  in  Franoe. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  for  1868,  states,  "  timt  while  the 
laboratoriecr  of  instruction  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  histoiy,  the  Sorfoonne^ 
and  the  School  of  Medicine,  are  reoeivix^  improvements  and  enlai^ments, 
means  have  been  obtained  from  the  Corps  Legidatif  to  establish  new  labora- 
tories of  research — those  arsenals  of  science,  which  will  assure  the  perpetuity 
of  scientific  progress,  around  which  professors  of  renown  will  gather  a  limited 
number  of  pupila,  well  grounded  in  theoretical  knowledge,  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  instruments  and  dementary  manipulation,  who  will  practice  under 
direction  and  example,  the  art  of  observation  and  the  method  of  experimen- 
tation." The  essential  and  novel  condition  of  these  laboratories,  will  be  that 
the  professors  in  diai^ge  will  have  entire  liberty  to  cany  on  their  own  labors,  as 
well  as  the  studies  of  their  pupils,  without  reference  to  any  officiid  programme 
as  they  may  believe  most  advantageous  to  science  and  the  arts. 

KSW  PBACTIOAL  SCHOOL  OF  HIOHBB  8TUDIB& 

The  crowning  feature  of  this  new  movement  is  the  estabh'shment  of  a  new 
practical  school  {fEcole  pratique  des  ffatUea  Etudes^)  of  sdenca  The  instruo- 
tion  is  not  limited  to  chemistry,  as  its  connection  with  the  new  laboratories 
might  imply,  wliile  the  new  and  enlarged  laboratories  are  to  be  open  for 
instruction,  manipulation,  and  practical  experiment  to  pupils  of  the  new  school. 
The  school  itself  is  divided  into  four  sections:  1.  Mathematics;  2.  Natural 
Philosophy  and  History;  3.  Natural  History  and  Physiology;  4.  Historical 
study  and  Philologioal  Scienca 

No  condition,  with  respect  to  Age,  grade  or  nationality  is  prescribed,  but  all 
candidates  must  go  through  a  probationary  stage  of  three  months  or  more,  when 
they  will  be  dassified  by  the  director  assisted  by  a  permanent  commission. 

The  pupils  are  not  to  be  gathered  into  a  separate  establishment  either  for 
residence  or  instruction,  but  will  be  grouped  into  the  special  schools,  which  ara 
to  be  developed  in  connection  with  existing  educational  e8tsblishment& 

The  pupils  of  the  mathematical  section  will  be  admitted  to  courses  at  the 
observatory  where  they  will  be  initiated  into  the  theoretical  knowledge  that 
astronomical  mathematics  demand,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  all  the  instruments 
employed,  thus  formuig  a  veritable  school  of  astronomy. 

The  pupils  in  the  section  of  historical  and  phildog^cal  science  will  not  only 
study  the  literature  and  general  history  o^  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  and 
modem  times,  but  theu*  course  will  embrace  archawlogy,  the  science  of  language, 
paleography,  comparative  and  general  grammar,  criticism  of  history,  Ac. 

The  students  of  natural  hiatoiy  will  find  in  the  enlarged  and  re-equipped 
laboratories  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  every  ladlify  of  direction, 
instruction  and  experimentation  for  the  study  of  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion, which  the  most  advanced  school  of  agriculture  could  give,  and  which  the 
most  ourioufl  and  zealous  agricultaralist  could  desira 

A  grand  director  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  the  same  way  a  special  dhrector  fbr 
each  section  and  fbr  each  laboratory. 
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The  report  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  July  31,  1S6S,  brieflj  enamerates  the 
reaaoni  which  haye  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  practical  school  of 
higher  stadies  {ecoU  praUqite  dea  hanUiea  itudea^)  and  enumerates  the  places 
where  and  under  whose  auspices  the  instruction  is  given. 

The  main  object  has  been  to  unite  the  pupils  of  our  great  sdiools  who  pre- 
pare themselyes  for  the  licentiate  degree,  or  who  show  a  decided  vocation  and 
special  sdentUic  latitude,  in  order  to  give  them  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  gen* 
era!  teaching  of  the  fiiculty  they  have  chosen,  but  also  the  special  counsels  of 
the  best  authorized  professors  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  testing  the  theory 
by  practice  at  any  time  or  to  make  personal  researches  on  any  scientific  ques- 
tion. Professors  of  tried  knowledge  are  constanUy  ready  to  supplement  the 
regular  teacher  and  to  render,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  instruction  constant 

The  superior  oouncil  held  its  first  session,  Nov.  3,  1868,  and  special  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  examined  the  can- 
didates. Of  these  there  were  342.  The  total  number  of  those  who  registered 
their  names  for  examination  was  422,  divided  among  the  foUowmg  four  seo- 
tions:  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  natural  sciences,  history  and  phi- 
lology. The  examination  has  reduced  the  original  list  somewhat,  but  new 
names  are  registered  every  day.  For  the  two  sections  of  chemistiy  and  nat- 
ural sciences,  27  hiboratories  have  been  prepared  for  instruction  and  reaearchee^ 
and  266  students  work  there  regularly  from  day  to  day.  The  following  is  the 
distribution  of  work  in  the  different  sections.* 

L  THB  SEOnONS  Of  PHTBICa  AKD*  OHBlflSTBY  AND  Of  NATURAL  SCnSNCXS. 

LAlOtATOKXBI  FOR  IKITROCTIOIT. 

Phymcs, 

The  laboratory  mstituted  m  the  faculty  of  sdencee,  opened  Dec  16— :ProC 
I>esains.  The  students  are  instructed  in  the  handling  of  physical  histruments, 
and  go  through  a  series  of  classical  experiments  relating  to  heat,  light,  electric- 
ity, magnetism,  and  acoustics.  Hours  of  study :  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  from  9  to  11. 

ChefiMry. 

The  laboratory  of  the  OoUige  de  FrancBj  opened  Deo.  10— Prof  Balard.  The 
students  make  general  diemiod  experiments  and  practice  analytical  chemistry. 
Baur8  of  study:  Every  week-day  from  11  to  6. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  opened  Dec  1 — Profl 
Fr6my.  General  chemical  experiments  and  qualitative  and  quantitative  analy* 
sis.    Edurs  of  study:  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from  11  to  6. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  January  11 — Prof  St. 
Claire  Deville.  Experiments  in  organic  chemistry  applied  to  physiology;  4 
hours  each  per  week. 

Mineralogy. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  Dec  12— Prof.  Delafosse. 
The  students  practice  determining  mineral  specimens  and  crystalline  forms  by 
means  of  the  solderinp^-pipe,  recipjangle,  and  polarization  apparatus.  Mburs  of 
study:  from  2.30  to  4.30  (Thursday.) 

Cfeology. 

The  hboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  Nov.  30-- Prof  Hubert 
The  students  practice  determining  specimens  of  rock  and  characteristic  fossils 
firom  the  difSarent  geological  strata.  Bcmrs  of  study :  Thursday,  from  1.30  to  3.30. 

Soiany. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  opened  in  April — ^Pro* 
fessore  Brogniart  and  Decaisne.  The  studies  consist  chiefly  in  dissecting  plants^ 
in  microscopic  observations^  and  various  other  processes  employed  in  the  study 

•  Ezpot^  d0  la  litattioa  da  rRiBpira,  i860. 
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of  the  anatomy  and  pfajsiology  of  plants,  analysis  of  original  esflaya,  Ac. ;  in 
collecting  plants^  and  scientific  conferences  devoted  to  the  arranging  and  classi- 
fying of  the  plants  collected  by  each  student. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  in  Mardi — ^Prof.  Duchartre. 
The  students  practice  microscopic  exercises  and  analyticed  anatomy  of  plants. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  opened  Dec  14 — Prof.  Baillon. 
The  pupils  practice  anatomical  manipulatioDs  and  observations;  during  summer, 
weekly  botanioed  excursions,  followed  by  conferences.  Eoura  of  study:  Every 
day,  firom  12  to  4. 

AnaiofrUcdl  and  PHyHohgieal  Zodlogy, 

The  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  opened  Dec  2 — ProC 
Milne  Edwards.  The  studies  consist  in : — 1,  Microscopic  observations,  diasect- 
ing  experiments^  Ac,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  students  thor^ 
oughly  acquainted  with  a  series  of  animals  representing  the  principal  geological 
types,  and  tiie  mode  of  action  of  their  various  organs ;  2,  in  exercises  relating 
to  the  determining  of  the  soological  character  and  the  way  of  employing  the 
methods  of  classification;  3,  in  graphic  exercises,  description  of  anatomi(»l 
specimens,  analysis  of  original  essays,  &c  Hours  of  study :  Every  day,  fVom 
II  to  2.    Evexy  Thuisday,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  scientific  conference. 

Btsiology. 

Exercises  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  microscope  for  the  study  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  constitutive  tissue  of  animals,  are  held  at  the  labcnir 
tory  of  Prof.  Milne  Edwards  at  the  museum,  under  the  direction  of  Pro£  BobiOi 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  8  P.  M. 

Physiology. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  Dec  25— Fro£  Bert.  Rep- 
etition and  elaaBical  experiments  in  physiology. 

LABOKATOaiM  FOR  RKtlABCB. 

Students  who  are  qualified  lor  scientific  investigations  are  admitted  to  the 
following  laboratories: 

The  laboratory  of  physics  at  the  Faculty  of  Sdencea— Prof.  Jamin. 

The  laboratory  of  mineralogical  chemistry  at  the  ChUige  de  I^ance^TioL 
Balard. 

The  laboratory  of  organic  chemistry  at  the  OoUSge  de  France— -Vrot  Ber- 
thelot 

The  laboratory  of  general  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histozy«> 
Prof.  Fr6my. 

The  laboratory  of  mineralogical  chemistry  at  the  Superior  Normal  School — 
Prof.  St  Claire  DeviUe. 

The  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine— Pro£  Wnrtz. 

The  geological  laboratory  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences — Prof  Hubert 

Th^  laboratory  of  the  natural  history  of  inorganic  bodies  at  the  (kUige  ds 
France — Professors  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  St  Clair  Deville. 

The  botanical  laboratory  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History — ^Profe.  Brogniart 
and  Decaisne. 

The  laboratory  of  general  physiology  at  the  Museum — ^Prof.  Claude  Bernard. 

The  zoological  laboratory  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History— Prof.  Milne 
Edwards. 

The  laboratory  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History-  « 
Prof.  Gervais. 

Tiie  laboratory  of  histology  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine— ProC  Robin.    . 

The  Uiboratory  of  experimental  medicine  at  the  OoUige  de  I¥ano0 — ^Pro£ 
Claude  Bernard. 

The  special  laboratory  of  experimental  physiology  of  Dr.  Marey. 

A  lecture-hall  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  physioo^emieal  section  at 
the  Faculty  of  Sdenoes,  open  every  day  tcom  10  to  4. 
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n.    TEE  8MTI0V  OF  HATmOCATICJB. 

I>ired0r9,''^Uemn,  J.  Bertmnd,  Briot,  BelamiAj,  Senet^  Pafaeoz,  prafeasan 
of  the  Faris  Vacuity  ofSdences.    RSpefUeur, — ^Dr.  Didoa 

The  papilf  of  mm  Bectkm  who  hare  been  Bcensed,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
matheDumcal  ooune  of  the  Stiperi<Nr  Normal  ScbooL  A  hall  for  atndies  and 
oonferenoea  to  reaerred  for  their  use  at  this  acboo!,  and  the  adentiflc  library  ia 
open  for  them. 

m.  TBI  BKHOir  or  horobt  axd  pbilologt. 

JHrecter  of  SUidie8.-^A!UMi  Katuy,  profesBor  of  history  and  morala  at  the 

BfyiHieim.^}iaDod  and  Bambean,  of  the  Normal  Superior  Schooi 

EffypHan  PhMogy  and  Arehaology. 
JHredor, — ^De  Bonget,  profoaaor  at  the  OMge  de  France. 

Cheek  PhiMofffff  Qretk  and  OrieMkA  AfehmoHogy* 

i>>recft>f .— Waddinffton,  member  of  the  Inatitute. 

RipHUwr, — ^Toonuer,  who  givea  a  aupplementaiy  couiae  of  lectoree  on  Greek 
literature. 

Roman  AnMqtUiUB. 

JHredor, — Uon  Benier,  profeasor  at  the  CoU^ffe  de  Ihmee. 
R^itttewr,^J>T.  Morel 

Latin  FhUohgy. 

2Mredi9r.— Boiaaler,  profeaaor  at  the  OoUige  de  Fnunoe  and  the  Sipeiior  Nor- 
mal School. 
i?^^ei«0!ir.— Dr.  Moral 

(Jompcaroitioe  Phikhgy. 

Director, — ^Br6al,  profeaaor  at  the  CdUige  de  France, 

RipkWewrfot  SanecrU. — ^Hanvette-Bemault ;  assistant  ripStUeur^  Beiffuigne. 
RA^iiieur  for  (he  SemiHc  Icmguagee, — Quyard,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Asiatic  Sode^. 
Rip^Ukur  for  ihe  Romanic  languagea, — ^Dr.  Gaston  Paria 

A  hall  for  lectures  and  oonforencea  is  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  atadents,  in  the 
library  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Students  of  the  historical  section  who  have  been  licensed,  can  be  admitted 
to  the  course  of  history  at  the  Superior  Normal  School. 

The  establishment  of  a  •fifth  secti(m  (of  eoonomical  sdenoea)  ia  contemplated. 
It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  practical  school  of  higher  studies  to  Paria^  but 
steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  laboratories  at  an  early  date  in  the  larger 
proTinoial  towns. 
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INDUerfHIAL  ART  MUSEUBfB. 

There  is  in  France  no  specific  Museum  of  Ornamental  Manufactures,  although 
one  is  now  projected  by  the  Union  Cenirale  des  Beaux  Arts  appligttes  a  P Indus' 
frie^  but  there  are  a  number  of  collections  which  are  made  useful  in  teaching 
and  studying  the  various  manu^Kitures  involving  artistic  ornamentation,  and 
in  increasing  a  feelmg  and  appreciation  of  art-workmanship.  Of  these,  we 
notice  briefly  the  prindpal  ones. 

1.  CoUection  of  Marbles  and  Plasiers  at  Vie  Ecole  des  Beaux  ^rfo.— This  col- 
lection originated  hi  the  purchase  by  the  government,  in  1828,  of  the  orna- 
mental specimens  collected  in  Rome  by  M.  Dufoumy,  an  architect  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  It  now  includes  many  casts  of  architectural  ^hjects, 
illustrating  nearly  all  the  renowned  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  arranged  in 
accordance  with  exact  measurements  obtained  at  great  expense.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  large  portions  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheiuro,  the  facade 
of  tlie  Pandrosium  complete,  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  complete, 
and  great  capitals  and  entablatures  complete  from  many  of  the  Roman  temples. 
There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  facade  of  the  Chateau  de 
Gaillon  has  been  transported  hither  fh>m  Normandy.  Besides,  in  M.  Dufour^ 
ny's  collection  were  many  fragments  of  ancient  marbles.  The  cost  was  origi- 
nally about  £2,000,  but  it  is  now  considered  worth  £20,000. 

2.  ChUedion  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MiUers, — This  institution  is 
intended  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades,  and  lec- 
tures are  given  there  upon  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  cliemistry,  agriculture 
and  political  economy,  and  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing,  to  a  large  and  grow- 
ing class.  It  has  a  libraiy  of  15,000  books  on  the  industrial  arts,  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  machmery,  and  a  SaJk  de  PorlefeuiUe,  with  about  12,000  drawings  of 
machinery  and  20,000  brevets  of  inventions,  all  freely  acces»ble  to  the  public 
at  all  times,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  or  tracing.  There  are  two 
lecture-rooms,  one  of  which  will  accommodate  1,200  visitors,  the  other  250. 

3.  GoUecUons  in  (he  Louvre, — ^In  the  Louvre,  besides  the  &mou8  gallery  of 
paintings,  too  well  known  to  need  description,  there  are  distinct  museums  of 
marbles,  plasters,  paintings,  drawings,  prints^  enamels,  pottery,  glass,  bronzes^ 
naval  and  other  curiosities  and  antiquities. 

The  collection  of  casta  is  not  large,  nor  is  that  of  marbles  and  antiques. 
There  are  hi  this  veiy  few  specimens  of  ornamental  art 

The  museum  of  enamels  is  a  mixed  collection  of  objects  of  all  kinds,  deco- 
rated with  painters'  and  jewelers'  work  of  this  sort,  with  an  excellent  cata- 
logue, constituting  a  valuable  history  of  the  whole  subject  Among  the  articles 
are  many  Ulustrating  other  arts  besides  that  of  enameling. 

The  Musie  de  la  Renaissance  was  begun  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and  contains,  in  five  apartments,  specimens  of  French  sculpture,  more 
particularly  of  figures  and  ornaments,  plate  and  jewelry  being  considered  of  minor 
importance.  The  five  apartments  are  named  after  five  sculptors — ^FrancheviUe, 
AnguierSy  Jean  Gtoujon,  Jean  de  Douay,  and  Michel  Colombo,  and  contain  the 
works  of  these  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen. 

The  MusSe  de  la  Marine  is  a  valuable  collection  of  various  objects  connected 
with  ship-bunding,  navigatioD,  Ac.,  such  as'  models  of  various  veBsels  and  ma- 
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chines,  relief-plans  and  drawings  of  harbor?,  ports  and  piers,  fire-arms,  scientific 
instruments,  sextants,  and  relics  connected  with  French  naval  history.  One 
room  is  filled  with  curiosities  from  the  East,  captured  in  various  expeditious, 
forming  the  foundation  of  an  ethnographical  museum. 

We  will  merely  mention  the  following  collections :  Antiquities  from  Assyria, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  America ;  engravings ;  antique  terracottas  con- 
taining 12,000  specimens,  mostly  from  Etruscan  tombs,  many  cinerary  urns 
among  them ;  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  drawings. 

4.  Museum  of  (he  Hotel  de  Chigny. — "  This  is  the  nearest  collection  to  a  mu- 
seum of  ornamental  manu&ctures  in  France.*'  It  was  first  formed  by  M.  de 
Bommerard,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1843.  It  is  essentially,  however,  a 
historical  museum,  and  the  arrangement  was  planned  with  a  view  to  this.  It 
contains  nearly  3,000  objects  or  groups  of  objects  of  sculpture  in  all  materials, 
painting,  glass  painting,  enamels,  pottery,  glass,  jewelry,  clock-work,  locks, 
arms  and  armor,  weapons  used  in  the  chase,  engraved  and  chased  iron-work, 
tapestry,  embroidery,  church  ornaments,  mosaics,  bronze,  &c,  the  greater  part 
belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  garden  are  many  fragments  of  me- 
difeval  architecture. 

In  the  old  hall  of  the  Roman  baths,  in  the  back  court  of  the  building,  are  tlie 
scanty  remains  of  the  Roman  period  found  in  Paris. 

5.  The  Musee  Ceramique  is  connected  with  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Sevres,  not  far  flt>m  Paris.  It  contains  some  thousands  of  objects  illustrating 
the  history  and  art  of  ceramic  manufacture,  the  various  classes  comprehending 
articles  in  pottery  and  porcelain,  glass,  painted  glass  and  enamel.  There  is  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  plaster  casts  of  the  best  productions  of  the  manufactory, 
copies  of  these  casts  being  for  sale.  "  The  arrangement  is  purely  scientific, 
illustrating  the  physical  development  of  the  art,  the  nature  and  order  of  discov- 
ery of  pastes  and  glazes."  The  orders  and  sub-orders  are  classified  geographi- 
cally and  chronologically. 

The  collection  was  commenced  by  M.  T^rogniart  in  1800,  and  is  now  valued 
at  500,000  francs,  although  having  been  acquired  by  exchange  it  has  not  cost 
more  than  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

6.  Mush  cPAriiOerie. — This  museum,  connected  with  the  Dep6t  Centrale 
^ArtiUerie,  contains  about  4,000  objects  illustrating  the  science  of  artiUeiy, 
mostly  weapons,  many  of  them  of  historical  interest 

7.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  des  Planies  is  very  yaluable 
and  extensive,  and  needs  no  special  notice  in  this  place. 

8.  The  OoheUns  contains,  in  the  exhibition-rooms  connected  with  it,  a  small 
number  of  tapestries  of  its  own  manu&cture,  designed  chiefly  after  celebrated 
pictures. 

9.  Collections  at  Lyons  and  Rouen. — ^In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Lyons 
are  casts,  bronzes,  and  a  good  collection  of  ancient  glass.  At  Rouen,  in  several 
collections,  are  casts,  architectural  models,  pictures,  and  an  archaeological  mu- 
seum, called  the  Norman  Museum. 

Since  the  above  sketch  of  existing  Museums  of  Art  was  in  type,  we  have 
Teceiyed  additional  information  of  the  progress  of  the  Union  Centrale  in  estab- 
lishing a  Museum  on  the  plan  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  LondoiL 
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UNION  CENTRALE. 

The  Union  C&atrale  of  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industiy,  izislitated  in  1862, 
ifl  vigorously  prosecutiDg  the  following  objects :  1.  The  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Museum  of  Industrial  Art^  with  a  hall  and  class-rooms  for  evening  lec- 
tures and  courses  for  artisans  and  designers;  2.  An  annual  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  workshops  and  art-schools  of  France,  with  prizes  for  artistic 
excellence  in  fonn,  color,  and  adaptation;  3.  A  library  of  publications  on  art 
and  art  manufacture.  The  annual  exhibition  in  1866  was  attended  by  215,000 
visitors,  and  the  profits  of  $20,000  were  applied  to  the  museum  and  library.  At 
the  distribution  of  prizes  in  1867,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presided, 
and  addressed  the  members  and  visitors  on  "the  necessity  of  illuminating  and 
enriching  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  workingman,  be  he  called  artist 
or  artizan,  as  well  as  training  his  hand  to  greater  skill.*'  In  another  address^ 
the  same  minister  (M.  Duray)  cites  the  example  of  Switzerland  in  giving  a  good 
general  education  to  all  classes,  and  special  scientific  training  to  all  workingmeni 
as  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  France. 

uttebnational  conferencb  on  art  education. 

Under  the  auspices  and  in  the  ooundl-room  of  the  Union  Oentrak^  a  confer 
ence  was  held  at  the  dose  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  art  applied  to  industries^ 
in  1869,  in  which  eminent  professors  and  artists  fix>m  Brussels,  London,  Vienna, 
Stuttgard,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Berlin,  and  other  cities,  participated.    The  fol* 
lowing  conclusions  were  reached : 

f%rsL — Of  the  character  and  conditions  of  modem  productions  in  industrial 
art,  the  congress  is  of  opinion:— -{1.)  That  the  dominant  artistic  character  of  con- 
temporary production  is  essentially  unsettled,  on  account  of  ill-advised  over- 
production. (2.)  That  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
articles,  in  great  variety,  and  at  low  prices,  fi'om  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  division  of  labor,  is,  in  general,  in  contradiction  to  the  true  sentiment  of  ait 
in  the  objects  produced.  Also,  I.  That  an  exaggerated  value  is  attributed  to 
organization,  to  the  detriment  of  individual  action.  2.  That  apparent  material 
perfection,  and  the  admiration  for  details,  are  sought  for,  to  the  detriment  of 
general  harmony.  3.  That  the  discoveries  of  science  are  often  applied  without 
sufiScient  comprehension. 

£feo9»d.— Of  public  taste  and  its  Influence  on  production,  and  the  means  of  ^ 
developing  and  improving  It,  the  congress  considers  that  public  taste  is  the 
retiection  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  society,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  its  insufficiency  and  fickleness  are :— 1.  The  tendency  to  make 
the  sentiment  of  art  subordinate  to  the  material  perfection  of  workmanship ; 
and  2.  The  general  tendency  towards  apparent  rather  than  real  qualities.  These 
causes  united  necessarily  exercise  a  deplorable  influence  on  production,  and  the 
congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  mode  of  remedying  such  a  state  of  things 
is  the  introduction  of  a  new,  general,  and  complete  system  of  education  in  mat- 
ters of  art,  which  shall  propagate  the  soundest  notions  in  all  dasses  of  society. 

Third.—Ot  the  actual  organization,  and  of  the  development  to  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  arts  of  design;  of  the  direction  of  such  study;  of  professonv 
of  methods,  and  of  examples  or  copies;  the  congress  is  of  opinion  that  tiie 
actual  organization  of  such  instruction  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  wants  of  the 
age,  because: — 1.  The  examples  which  tradition  fumidies  are  not  sufficiently 
known,  and  generally  badly  mterpreted — their  spirit  is  misunderstood  for  want 
of  education.    2.  The  study  of  nature  is  generally  insufficient  and  ill-directed. 

The  congress  declares : — 1.  That  preparatory  instruction  in  drawing  should 
be  introduced  in  primary  education.  2.  That  the  development  of  the  sentiment 
of  art  should  be  commenced  in  early  youth,  by  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms 
being  daUy  presented  to  the  child's  eye.    3.  That  greater  and  entirely  new  im- 
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portanoe  should  be  given  to  moaeums  of  instruction  in  villages  as  well  as  in 
towns.  The  congress  is  of  opinion  that  instruction  in  drawing  should  form  a 
part  of  the  obligatory  programme  of  primary  instruction.  It  desires  to  express 
its  profound  conviction  that  in  art-education  there  diould  be  no  division;  that 
the  uni^  of  art  should  be  the  only  law  and  principle  of  instmctaon. 

Primary  Instruction, 

The  congress  can  not  recognize  the  present  principle  of  primary  instruction, 
which  is  limited  to  the  servile  and  textual  imitation  of  copies.  It  is  of  opinion 
that  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  should,  from  the  very  outset,  have  placed 
before  them  those  elementaiy  geometric  models  which  constitute  the  alphabet 
of  form,  as  well  as  the  simplest  common  oljects,  with  the  indispensable  aid  of 
the  teachers'  oral  explanations. 

Seoonoary  J5%8fyrucii(m, 

The  congress  finds  the  preseat  system  of  secondary  instruction  objectionable^ 
on  account  of  the  abuse  which  is  made  of  drawing  copies ;  and  it  declares  it  to 
be  its  opinion  that  intellectual  interpretation  (the  reduction  or  amplification  of 
the  model  or  copy,)  reproduction  from  memory,  and  choice  of  the  models  of 
execution,  should  take  the  place  of  literal  and  servile  copying. 

Professional  Instruction, 

With  respect  to  professional  instruction,  the  congress  expresses  a  desire  that 
in  the  schools  general  instruction  -in  art  should  take  the  place  of  any  industrial 
application  to  meet  a  special  demand.  It  can  not  bat  regard  all  premature 
workmanship  as  dangerous  to  art,  and  ixyurious  to  the  pupil's  fiitura  career. 

Prpfsssars  for  Normal  Schools. 

The  congrera  recommends  the  extension  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
Normal  schools  for  primary  teachers,  under  special  professors;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose that  a  superior  normal  school  for  training  such  professors  be  established. 

Methods^  Models^  and  Copies, 

The  congress  does  not  recommend  nor  prescribe  any  particular  method,  ex- 
cept to  guard  against  and  discourage  all  those  in  whicli  the  employment  of 
mechanical  and  abbreviated  processes  dispenses  with  the  direct^  personal,  and 
attentive  observation  of  the  pupil 

The  employment  of  printed  copies,  which  possess  the  serious  fault  of  substi- 
tuting the  study  of  picturesque  effect^  which  is  but  an  aocidental  character,  for 
that  of  form,  which  is  a  permanent  one,  is  condemned. 

FowrOi, — On  a  comparative  examination  of  the  experiments  tried  in  various 
countries  to  further  the  progress  of  industrial  art^  the  development  of  public 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  the  oongress 
recognizes  with  satisfaction : — 1.  That  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
an  awakening  of  public  opinion  whidi  directed  civilized  nations  towards  the 
extension  and  progress  of  art  industries,  the  improvement  and  generalization 
of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  the  development  of  a  taste  inseparable 
firom  an  action  favorable  to  morality.  2.  That  under  the  influence  of  this  ex- 
cellent spirit,  efforts  have  been  constantly  made-by  governments,  societies,  and 
individuals,  which  have  already  given  rise  to  the  creation  of  important  institu- 
tions— schools,  societies^  museums,  fta 

The  congress  is  of  opinion : — I.  That  it  is  important  to  give  effect  to  the  prop- 
osition made  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867,  that  each  country 
should  cause  copies  of  the  artistic  objects  in  its  possession,  and  endeavor,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  make  them  known  and  used  in  other  countries.  2.  That 
serious  endeavors  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  professors  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  because  upon  that  condition  depends  essen- 
tially the  quality  of  sudi  instruction. 

A  committee  of  the  Union  is  charged  with  the  missioii  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  aathorities  to  the  suggestiona  and  reoommendatioDS  of  this 
conference. 
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l£r.  E.  A.  Davidson,  in  a  paper  on  Industrial  and  Scientific  Education  as  ex- 
emplified  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  gives  the  following  as  the  substance 
of  the  instruction  in  dra\idng  in  special  schools  for  industrial  purposes. 

First  Course. — Practical  plane  geometry,  elementanr  firee-hand  drawing,  flat 
tinting  with  peu  and  brush,  elementary  coloring,  solid  geometry,  perspective, 
model  drawing,  and  projection  of  rectangular  objects  to  a  given  scale. 

Second  Ckmree, — Advanced  practical  geometry— embracing  the  higher  curves 
and  figures  used  in  machinery  and  architecture— such  as  the  conic  sections,  the 
cycloid,  the  epicycloid,  the  helix,  conchoid,  cissoid,  spiral,  Ac.,  orthographic  and 
geometrical  projection,  penetrations  and  sections  of  solids,  development  of  sur^ 
Skoes,  and  the  projection  of  shadows,  advMieed  perspective,  free-hand  and 
model  drawing  and  shading. 

Tliird  Gourde. — ^Machine-drawing — including  the  construction  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels,  screws,  Ac.,  fh)m  blackbo^  lessons;  rough  sketches,  and  actual  meas- 
urement to  s^e  and  given  data ;  tinting  and  broad  shading.  Building  con* 
Btruotion,  practical  and  historic  architecture,  ornamental  and  architectural  draw^ 
ing.  Construction  of  technical  working-drawings  to  scale,  adapted  for  the 
various  branches  of  industry. 

The  same  p^)er  gives,  with  marked  approbation,  the  following  example  of 
the  aids  of  mechanical  drawing  at  the  Institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ia 
Paria 

Aida  of  Sdent^  Ihawwg  ^  ihe  Shhoch  qfihB  OhrisUan  Broiken. 

This  system,  den^Md  by  Frim  Yictoris,  the  professor  in  the  InsUMe  dee 
Frires  dee  Eoolee  OhrHieime$  in  Paris,  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1867.   The  whole  soheme  embraces  the  following  helps : 

(1)  Text-books  for  the  pupSl  and  others  for  the  teacher,  adapled  to  each  of 
the  two  jrears  over  which  the  oomse  extends. 

(2)  Large  diagrams,  for  schools  where  the  daas  is  so  numeroiu  that  the  mas* 
ter  can  not  spare  time  to  work  out  the  lesson  on  the  bladcboard. 

(8)  Models,  which  are  still  fiirther  developed  by  Fk^e  YJctoris,  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two ;  this  third  plane,  on  which  the 
side  or  end  elevation  is  projected,  moves  on  hinges ;  and  as  the  lines  are  made  to 
work  into  each  other,  the  paper  which  wren  the  planes  vriH,  when  laid  out  flat^ 
show  how  the  heights  and  widths  have  been  obtained  flrom  the  object  Amongst 
the  models  is  a  nicbe  under  a  pediment  in  pkster  of  Paris,  which  is  cut  verti* 
caUy  and  horizontally  so  as  to  show  sections  of  the  niche^  oondoe,  and  pedestal^ 
and  is  a  good  study  for  artistic  as  well  as  for  soi^ntiflc  drawing.  The  oftfaer 
models  comprise  several  arches  and  staircases,  with  movable  parts,  three  lai^ge 
pkuMB  with  olQects,  eooh  as  capitals  of  orders,  cornices,  fta,  to  be  used  as  stu^ 
ies  for  the  projection  of  shadows;  also  numeroos  roof  timbers^  not  merely  as 
trusses,  but  as  portions  of  roo&  showing  the  whole  assembUige  of  timbem. 
These,  if  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale,  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  our  sol* 
enoe  teadiers.  l%e  set  also  comprises  oohimns  and  eDtablatures  of  the  orderft 
of  architecture  made  of  hard  wood ;  these  djylde  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entasis  of 
the  oolmnns  and  numerous  sections  of  capitel,  comioe  and  "base,  all  the  parts 
fitting  together  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 

There  are  also  wooden  cornices  made  up  of  variooa  ttcOdings,  which,  being 
open  att  the  ends,  show  how  the  members  are  made  Up.  The  models  above 
Inentioned  are  but  types  of  the  whole  system. 

The  In^tute  above  referred  to  is  a  Ndrmal  School  ibr  training  teftohers^  and 
has  oooneoted  with  it  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infiarm  members  Of  the  ordei) 
who  are  employed  all  over  France. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

In  1854^  the  TicomtesBe  D' Anglais,  with  a  view  of  assisting  yoong  women 
respectably  bom  and  educated,  but  left  destitute  and  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  a  livelihood,  founded  an  institution  in  Paris  entitled  Notrt  JkoM 
dea  ArtSf  aided  by  several  sisters  of  a  religious  order. 

The  institution  proper  is  a  boarding  school,  and  receives  the  orphans  of  liter- 
ary men  and  artists,  who  alone  compete  for  the  scholarships  with  which  the 
school  is  endowed.  Other  pupils  are  admitted,  however,  on  payment,  on  the 
same  fitting  as  the  orphans,  but  can  not  compete  for  the  sdiolarships.  The 
endowments  for  scholarships  are  furnished  by  grants  from  the  Mmister  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  General  Council  of  the  Department  of  the  same,  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  Paris.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  a  general  education, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  music  and  the  decorative  arta 
This  last  includes  designing  patterns  for  tapestry,  for  church  ornaments,  jew- 
elry, painting  on  porcelain  or  enamel,  on  glass  and  church  windows,  painting 
in  oil  and  water^nlors,  crayons,  drawing  and  painting  on  ivory,  lithography, 
eng^ving  on  wood  and  steel,  embroidery  in  general,  making  of  church  vest- 
ments and  artificial  flowers.  The  productions  of  the  scholars  are  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1868  was  140,  and  the  achofA 
was  managed  by  eighteen  ladies  and  sisters,  whose  instructions  are  gratuitous. 

At  Kantea  there  is  a  manufactory  of  stained  glass  oonnected  with  a  congre- 
gation of  Carmelitea,  which  has  already  attained  high  repntati<»i,  and  provided 
beautiful  windows  for  various  churches  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The  sisters 
began  by  painting  banners  used  in  church  processions,  and  there  being  occasion 
to  put  new  windows  into  a  building  of  the  Order,  they  employed  their  talents 
and  taste  in  designing  and  fitbricaUng  stained  glass,  and  by  continued  practice 
have  reached  a  skill  not  suipassed  in  the  manu&ctories  of  the  same  kind  at 
Tours  and  Clermont 

Besides  the  Special  School  of  Drawing  for  Young  Women  in  the  Rue  Dnpny- 
tren,  in  which  have  been  trained  very  sucoeesfol  designers  and  artists  for  man- 
u&ctures  in  ivory,  porodain,  and  book-work,  instruction  is  now  given  in  draw- 
ing and  modeling  in  a  large  number  of  municipal  schools  in  Paris,  open  to 
women  as  well  as  men. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  in  the 
whole  field  of  plastic  art,  all  labor  which  deals  with  forms  and  the  represent- 
ations of  forms,  from  the  highest  ideal  to  the  most  lamiliar  details  of  ordinary 
life^  can  be  opened  to  woman  properly  trained  in  the  first  and  successive  steps 
of  modeling  and  drawing.  The  most  delicate  touches  on  porcelain  and  ivory, 
the  most  exquisite  copying  in  form  and  color  of  specimens  in  botany,  the  whole 
field  of  natural  history,  and  the  illumination  of  title  pages,  have  already  been 
executed  by  her;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole  field  of  design  for  car- 
pets, shawls,  and  ribbons,  and  all  textile  fabrics,  will  be  occupied  by  her  genius. 
The  pencil  and  the  graver  will  be  as  fiamiliar  to  her  as  the  needle  or  the  pen. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  liadame  laBaronne 
Herald  de  Pages,  a  lady  who  has  given  great  attention  to  agricultural  and  phi- 
lanthropic instruction,  was  commissioned  by  the  Sinister  to  inspect  all  the  giris* 
schools  in  Trance  hi  which  the  principles  and  practice  of  household  economy 
and  gardenmg  were  attended  to,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  piinaiy 
schools. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  BELGIUM. 


DTTBODUOnOK. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Belgium,  on  an  area  of  11,400  English  square 
miles  in  1868,  had  a  population  of  4,886,£^66.  In  1856,  out  of  a 
population  of  4,529,050,  1,062,115  were  engaged  in  agriculture; 
419,03?  in  mechanical  arts,  (78,292  in  mines  and  quarries;  56,657 
in  metals ;  5,514  in  glass  and  earthen  ware ;  86,663  in  linen  and 
hempen  fabrics ;  13,888  in  woolen  &brics ;  12,352  in  cotton ;  4,016 
in  silk;  29,851  in  leather;  42,130  in  alimentation;  68,995  in  ap- 
parel; 107,332  in  building;  15,883  in  furniture  and  decoration, 
iso.  &;c.,)  and  106,162  in  commercial  pursuits. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Belgium  in 
1864  amounted  to  150,943,138  francs,  of  which  sum  4,500,000 
francs  were  expended  for  public  instruction. 

,  The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  embrace : 

L  Primary  Schools. — Of  these  there  were  in  1864: 

3,314  Oommunal  schoolB,  with  4,549  teachers  and  354,168  scholarB. 
620  Private  schools,  supported  partly  by  tiie  goyemment,  wiUi  1,464 
teachers  and  75,421  scholars. 

32  Priyate  schools  under  goyemment  inspection,  with  79  teadiera  and 

6,1 16  scholars. 
1,427  Independent  priyate  schools^  with  2,664  teachers  and  98,264 
scholars. 

33  Boarding-schools  under  goyemment  inspection ;  230  independent 

boarding-schools,  together  with  887  teachers  and  11,892  scholars. 
460  In&nt-Bchools,  with  666  teachers  and  40,000  scholars. 
Making  a  total  of  6^116  primary  schools,  with  10,299  teacliers  and  584^861 
scholars.    The  total  expense  for  primary  instraction-  in  1863  amounted  to 
9,392,259  francs,  of  which  sum  2,002,902  were  paid  by  the  State,  1,131,389  fr. 
by  the  proyinces,  and  the  rest  by  the  communes, 
n.  Secondary  Schools. 

10  AtheniBums,  with  3,177  soholara 

50  Gtoyerament  secondary  scAiools,  with  7,676  scholars. 

19  Communal  and  proyincial  secondary  schools  subsidized  by  the  goy* 

erament,  with  2,801  scholars. 
1  Exdusiyely  communal  school  in  two  diyisions  at  Brussels,  with 
600  scholars. 
16  Ecoks  palronn^s  (schools  supported  in  part  by  an  annual  grant  from 
the  commune,)  with  1,676  scholars. 
Altogether  96  secondary  schools,  supported  either  entirely  or  in  part  by 
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the  State  or  communes,  with  16, 730  scholars.  Besides  these,  there  are  35 
clerical  schools^  11  Jesuit  schools,  and  6  private  schools — making  a  total  of  146 
secondary  school&  The  total  expense  for  the  secondary  schools  supported 
either  entirely  or  in  part  by  public  funds,  was,  in  1864:  2,638,213  franca. 
Of  this  sum,  980,431  were  paid  by  the  State  and  province,  1,149,014  by  the 
communes,  and  608,768  were  raised  by  school-fees. 

III.  Superior  Schools. — ^There  are  4  universities,  viz. :  3  Catholic  universities, 
[Ghent,  with  four  Acuities,  (philosophy,  law,  natural  science,  medicine,)  and 
417  students;  Louvaifij  also  with  four  faculties  and  744  students;  Liege^  with 
five  fiicultiea,  (theology  in  addition  to  the  above  named,)  and  417  students,]  and 
1  free  or  non-governmental  university  at  Brussels,  with  four  Acuities  and  622 
students.  In  Brussels  there  is  an  academy  of  sciences  in  three  divisions,  (sd* 
ence,.literature,  and  art);  an  observatory;  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities ;  the  royal  libraiy,  with  more  than  200,000  volumes  and 
20,000  manuscripts,  azid  an  annual  budget  of  $12,000.  The  library  at  Ghent 
l)as  60,000  volumes ;  the  one  at  Liege  64,000,  and  the  one  at  Louvain  62,000. 
There  are,  beside^  17  city  libniriei^  each  with  more  than  25,000  volumes. 
There  are  13  art^nuiaeoma  The  nuinber  of  sdentiflc  societies  in  the  provinces 
is  very  large. 

rV.  Special  Schoch. 
1  Superior  normal  school ;  6  primaiy  normal  sdiools. 

5  Agricultural  schools,  viz. :    1  State  agricultural  coDege  at  Gemblous ; 
'  1  State  horticultoral  histitntion  «t  Vilvorde;  1  State  forestry  ins;titatioii 

at  Bouillon;  1  veterinary  institution  at  Keurlnghem,  besides  a  large 
number  of  primary  schools  in  which  agriculture  and  horticulture  aie 
taught. 

3  Schools  of  commerce,  viz. :  1  superior  school  at  Antwerp,  besides  12  com- 
mercial schools  connected  with  schools  of  secondary  instruction ;  3  nay* 
igation  schools,  at  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Kieuport,  with  an  aggregate  of 
160  pupils. 
16  Industrial  or  technological  schools^  with  2,293  pupilSL 
68  Workshops,  with  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  for  apprentioee  and 
workmen,  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,867  pupila. 

1  School  of  arts,  manu&ctures  and  mines  at  Liege. 

1  School  of  engineering,  maniifactares  and  borticultim  at  Ohent 

1  Royal  milita^  academy,  with  105  pupils;  1  cavalry  school;  1  pyrotechnic 
school;   1  school  for  soldiers^  children;  and  10  regimentiu  evening 
schools. 
60  Academies  and  sdiools  of  art,  with  236  teachere  and  10,607  pupils. 

1  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

1  Institution  for  the  bibid. 

3  Conservatories  of  music. 

6  Schools  for  orphans. 

3  Schoola  for  juvenile  crimixiate. 
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SYSTEM  AND  IXSTlTQTIOiXS  OF  SPECIAL  IN'STRCCTION. 

DELGurM  was  one  of  the  earliest  States,  not  onlj  to  devtlop  the  arts  of  design 
and  oraaiiieotdtioD,  iu  reference  to  the  wants  and  bif^her  civilization  oflts  wealth- 
ier  and  governing  classes,  but  to  extend  and  encourage  in  various  ways  the  great 
interests  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  out  of  which  the 
commerce,  wealth,  and  ciyilization  of  nations  proceed.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  sharp  competitions  of  international  industry,  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinerj,  as  well  as  higher  taste  and  skill,  into  the  workshops 
of  other  nations,  threatened  her  linen  weavers  and  industrial  classes  generally 
with  utter  ruin,  that  enlightened  citizens  of  different  towns  united  in  voluntary 
associations,  and  the  local  and  state  governments  of  Belgium  combined  to  estab- 
lish a  thorough  system,  with  numerous  and  excellent  institutions,  of  technical  in- 
struction, varied  and  adapted  to  different  localities,  which  have  not  only  arrested 
the  progress  of  industrial  destitution  at'home,  but  enabled  her  manufacturers  and 
artisans  to  compete  again  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  These 
and  other  special  institations,  established  at  different  times,  may  be  classified  as 
follows  :  I.  A  National  Museum  of  Industrial  Models,  Designs,  and  productions  at 
Brussels,  and  similar  museums  in  other  great  centres  of  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industry.  II.  Workshops  for  apprentices,  in  which  instruction  is  given  by 
intelligent  foremen  and  competent  professors  in  all  the  theoretical  and  practical 
details  of  certain  industries,  and  particularly  of  weaving.  III.  Schools  of  scientific 
and  practical  instruction,  under  the  designation  of  EeoUt  Induttrielhtj  of  which 
there  are  now  fourteen.  lY.  Technical  Institutions  of  a  higher  scientific  aim,  in 
which  may  be  included  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp ;  the  higher 
School  of  Mines  at  Hainault,  and  scientific  departments  of  arts,  manufactures* 
and  mines,  in  the  Universities  of  Liege  and  Ghent.  Y.  Schools  and  government 
appropriations  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  gardening  and  forestry.  YI.  Schools  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  YII.  Galleries,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  Special  Instruction  in  Drawing  and  Music.  YIII.  Institutions  and  As- 
sociations for  the  promotion  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

Of  several  of  these  classes  of  institutions  we  will  give  a  brief  survey,  together 
with  an  account  in  detail  of  specimens  of  the  most  important  institutions,  drawn 
mainly  from  official  documents  forwarded  to  this  department  through  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  U.  S.  Minister  Resident,  (Mr.  H.  S.  Sanford)  at  Brussels,  and 
from  the  reports  of  the  French  and  English  Commissioners  on  Technical  Education. 

L-NATIONAIi  MUSEUH  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  Industrial  Museum  at  Brussels,  founded  in  1826,  and  reorganized  in  1840) 
embraces  in  its  operations,  (1,)  a  depository  of  apparatus  for  investigations  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  models  and  machines  for  construction  in  every 
department  of  the  arts;  (2,)  plans  of  machinery  and  construction  of  all  kinds; 
(3,)  a  technical  library ;  M,)  a  collection  of  periodicals,  projects,  and  current 
treatises  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  industries  of  nations  ;  (5, )  a  chemical 
laboratory,  where  the  analysis  to  test  new  inventions  can  be  made ;  (6,)  a 
school  of  construction  drawing,  where  candidates  who  are  found  competent  in 
preliminary  knowledge,  particularly  in  geometry,  are  instructed  for  two  years  in 
geometrical  drawing,  and  in  designing  and  copying  plans  and  specifications  of 
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machines ;  (7,)  models,  drawings  and  specimens  of  new  furnitare  and  titensils ; 
and,  (8,)  of  anj  and  ercrj  production  which  can  improve  the  taste  and  skill  ot 
worlLmen  and  the  public  generally,  who  are  also  reached  bj  courses  of  free  public 
lectures  on  phjsics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  political  economy,  and  physiology,  im 
the  winter,  from  7.30  to  9  P.  M. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  Museum  of  Industry  amount  to  about  24,000  francs, 
and  are  borne  by  the  state.    Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  government  commission. 

IL- WORKSHOPS  AND  INSTBUCTIONB  FOB  APPREZTTICEa 

The  workshops  for  apprentices  in  Flanders  were  6rst  established  about  1845, 
their  origin  being  due  to  the  depression  existing  in  the  weaving  interests  of  the 
country,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  superior  machinery  in  other  llncn-pro- 
dncing  lands.  They  were  intended  to  teach  the  use  of  the  new  looms  to  old 
workmen,  and  to  train  new  apprentices,  and  also  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
other  cloths  besides  linen.  There  are  at  present  68  of  these ;  in  I860  there  were  82. 
They  work  1,528  looms,  and  are  attended  by  1,857  workmen  and  apprentices. 
The  government  granting  subsidies  only  on  the  condition  that  the  communes 
furnish  the  workshops,  the  latter  have  provided  them,  rented  or  built  for  the 
purpose.  They  have  sent  out,  since  their  establishment,  27,373  weavers,  perfectly 
skilled  in  the  best  methods  of  the  trade. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  lasts  about  a  year,  and  the  wages  paid  vary  from 
35  centimes  a  day,  (to  some  of  the  apprentices,)  to  2  fr.  50  cent,  to  skilled  work- 
men. Five  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the  wages  and  spent  in  providing  imple- 
ments for  the  workmen,  to  bo  used  at  home  after  the  termination  of  the  course. 
The  expenses  are  borne  partly  by  the  communes,  partly  by  the  state. 

Weaving  establishments  for  women  were  first  established  at  Courtrai,  in  1854 ; 
there  are  now  several  of  these  paying  daily  wages  of  from  1  fr.  25  c.  to  2  fr,  50  c. 

The  result  of  this  system  has  been  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  goods 
produced  and  as  to  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  those  employed. 

The  apprentices  who  frequent  these  shops,  at  the  same  time  they  learn  their  craft 
and  receive  wages  for  their  work,  devote  at  least  two  hours  a  day  to  primary  in- 
struction. 

Ezpmset  of  WorkMhops/ar  1861  and  1865. 


Expenses  for  1861 . 

Cont'd  by 
the  SUte. 

By 

Provinces. 

By  Com- 
muntti   snd 
BureatuB  4€ 
Bitn/ait- 
anet. 

Toul. 

West  Flanders — Ord'y  expenses 

East        "                  '* 

Ilainault                      "          

/28, 788.04 

13,090.76 

538.75 

7,220.00 

1,863.00 

/10,726.01 

7,970.62 

271.25 

/12,724.61 
2,423.60 
1,762.00 

/52, 239.26 

23,484.98 

2.572.00 

Orants  for  aDDaratns 

7,220.00 
1  863.00 

Expenses  of  inspectors 

Total.. .„ 

51,500.55 

18,968.48 

16,910.21 

87,379.24 

Exponset  for  1886. 
West  Flanders — ^Ord'y  expenses.... 
East        "                  '*          

36,598.07 
9,463.50 
8,30000 
2,465.60 

15,718.16 
4,809.04 
3,900.00 

17,435.03 
3,517.50 

69,751.26 
17,490.04 

Orftnts  fnr  ATmArftlnfl     — .-..^ *  — .^ 

ICTnAntAa  of  innnArtors      . .  . 

Total 

56,827.17 

24,127.50 

20,952.53 

87.241  30 
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III.-INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Thp  jresent  system  of  scientific  and  industrial  instractioB  originated  in  isolated 
schools  established  from  1825  to  1852,  in  the  chief  centres  of  industry,  bj  the 
enterprise  and  foresight  of  indindual  manufacturers,  associations  of  public  spir- 
ited citizens  and  communal  authorities,  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  localities, 
and  finally  organized,  aided  and  supervised  by  the  State  by  general  legislation  in 
1861.  They  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  disordered  domestic  industry,  which 
had  been  In  Belgium  confined  to  the  linen  trade,  and  which  had  been  superseded 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the  introduction  of  superior  mechanism  and  more 
artistic  designs  in  other  countries. 

The  general  coarse  of  instruction  common  to  all  the  industrial  schools  comprises 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  industrial  science ;  linear  and 
ornamental  drawing,  physics,  general  and  practical  chemistry,  rarying  in  each 
school  according  to  the  industries  which  it  is  more  especially  intended  to  promote. 
The  other  heads  of  instruction  comprise  the  elements  of  mineralogy ;  technical 
drawing,  with  a  special  view  to  the  manufacture  of  stuffs,  carpets,  &c.;  and  to 
the  construction  of  machinery,  the  elements  of  metallurgy,  and  the  art  of  mining; 
a  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  rarious  processes  of  textile  manufactures, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  mechanism  and  management  of  steam-engines. 

The  education  giren  at  these  schools  is  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the  students,  and 
the  coarse  of  instruction  raries  from  two  to  four  years,  but  it  usually  occupies 
three ;  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  participation  in  actual  processes  of 
manufacture,  more  especially  of  textile  manufacture. 

The  qualifications  required  for  admission  are,  that  the  pupil  be  above  the  age 
of  fourteen,  (in  a  few  instances  of  twelre, )  and  that  he  possesses  that  rudimentai;y 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  or 
in  the  preparatory  schools  or  erening  classes  which  are  attached  for  the  purpose 
to  many  of  the  £eole»  Induttridlu, 

Every  candidate  for  admission  has  to  undergo  a  pass  examination  before  a 
board  composed  of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  school,  and  those  who  fail 
to  pass  are  allowed  to  frequent  the  preparatory  school  or  evening  classes,  until 
they  have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  proficiency.  The  examinations  are 
both  written  and  oral. 

As  a  general  rule  only  male  students  are  admitted  to  the  schools,  but  girls  are 
allowed  to  attend  the  drawing  classes,  and  the  lessons  given  in  the  use  of  the 
sewing-machine  and  in  photography  at  the  school  of  Ghent.  In  Brussels  there 
is  a  professional  school  expressly  for  girls,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  State,  and 
there  are  certain  of  the  Ateliers  in  Flanders  where  they  receive  both  primary 
and  technical  education. 

All  students  admitted  to  the  schools  are  required  to  undergo  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  to  qualify  them  for  entering  upon  the  course  of  in» 
struction  of  the  ensuing  year.  They  are  also  subjected  to  an  examination  on 
leaving  the  school,  in  presence  of  a  jury  appointed  by  the  managing  board,  and 
such  as  are  successful  receive  a  certificate  of  capacity  varying  in  its  terms  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  proficiency  shown  by  the  stndent. 

The  school  buildings  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the  communal  authorities. 

The  funds  required  for  the  annual  support  of  the  schools  are  derived  from  three 
sources :  the  commune  or  municipality,  the  province,  and  the  State. 

The  management  of  each  school  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  eommisHon  a^ 
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minisirativc,  or  board  of  maoagement,  of  six  or  nine  memberS|  one-third  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  comman&l  council,  a  third  bj  the  permanent  committee 
(depiUation  permanente)  of  the  provincial  council,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Min* 
later  of  the  Interior.  In  some  instances  the  right  of  nomination  is  divided 
equally  between  the  communal  council  and  the  government.  The  director,  pro- 
fessors or  teachers,  and  overseers  of  the  schools,  arb  usually  appointed  by  the 
communal  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In 
some  schools  the  appointments  are  made  directly  by  the  government  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  commistion  administrative.  The  members  of  this  commis- 
sion, or  a  portion  of  them,  vacate  their  seats  every  two  or  three  years,  but  they  are 
re-eligible.  Their  duties  consist  in  regulating  the  internal  management  of  the 
school,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  communal  council ;  in  fixing  the  hours  of 
instruction,  and  exercising,  in  fine,  a  general  superintendence  over  the  discipline 
and  course  of  studies,  and  also  in  ascertiuning  from  time  to  Ume,  by  personal  in- 
spection, that  the  regulations  are  strictly  carried  out. 

The  director  and  professors  meet  in  council  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year, 
and  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  school,  addressed  to  the  com- 
munal council,  and  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
They  have  no  power  to  vary  in  any  way  the  course  or  hours  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  the  adqiinistrative  commission,  nor  have  they  any  concern  whatever 
with  the  religion  of  the  pupils ;  but  they  can  enforce  moral  discipline  and  observ- 
ance of  the  regulations,  when  necessary,  by  the  temporary  and  even  permanent 
exclusion  of  those  who  infringe  them.  Permanent  exclusion  of  a  student  most  be 
sanctioned,  however,  by  the  administrative  commission. 

The  professors  at  the  Scales  IndtutridUi  are  in  general  selected  from  the 
Universities,  or  from  the  professional  diy/sions  of  the  Alh£fUea,  or  public 
schools.  They  are  required  to  have  passed  an  examination  and  to  have  received 
a  dipl6me  tcitniifiqtu  or  degree,  certifying  to  their  scholastic  acquirements;  others 
are  chosen  from  amongst  students  upon  whom  diplomas  have  been  conferred  at 
the  icdU*  sp4eiale$  attached  to  the  State  Universities,  or  from  engineers  in  actual 
employment  at  industrial  establishments. 

,  The  classes  at  most  of  the  schools  are  held  in  the  evening,  when  the  workshops 
are  closed,  and  when  all  those  employed  in  daily  labor  have  leisure  to  attend ; 
in  some  localities,  however,  there  are  day  classes,  particularly  on  Sundays. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  location,  date  of  .establishment,  extent  of 
courses  of  instruction,  number  of  pupils  and  professors  in  1866,  and  the  general 
aim  and  character  of  the  several  institutions  designated  by  law  as  Industrial 
Schools.  It  includes  the  Superior  School  of  Gonftnerce  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Su- 
perior School  of  Mines  at  Hahiault,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  higher  technical 
schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that,  including  the  Museum  of  Industry,  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Industry  at  Hainault,  and  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce,  there 
are  fourteen  industrial  schools  in  Belgium.  The  fourteen  industrial  schools  are 
distributed  among  the  provinces  as  follows :  two  in  West  Flanders,  one  in  East 
Flanders,  five  in  Uainault,  four  in  Liege,  one  in  Limburg,  and  one  in  Namur. 

Although  originally  designed,  iu  most  cases,  to  meet  a  special  exigency  in  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  country,  the  scope  of  (til  these  schools  has  been  gradually 
enlarged  so  as  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  a  wider  field  of  mechanical  activity. 
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Location,  ^c,  of  ladaatrial  Schoolt  in  Belgium. 
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The  nnmlier  of  pupils  Id  those  schools,  whose  creation  dates  earlier  (hao  1863, 
was,  during  the  last  three  Bcholastic  jeare,  2,393,  being  about  299  to  each.  The 
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INDCSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  GHENT. 

The  Industrial  School  {Ecole  InduslrielU)  at  Ghent  was  founded  in  1825  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  provide  scientific  and  practical  instruclion  to  foremen 
of  shops  and  factories,  and  in  18G1  was  united  with  the  geometrical  drawing  and 
weaving  school  which  had  been  instituted  in  1852. 

This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  three  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  three  the  Communal 
Council,  and  three  the  government. 

Scientific  Instruction. 

The  course  prepares  the  pupils  for  chemical  and  mechanical  arts,  and  for 
mechanical  or  textile  drawing  and  design,  and  extends  through  four  years. 

Th$  first  year  of  instruction  includes  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  linear 
and  ornamental  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

The  second  year :  Mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  drawing  of  machinery,  and 
ornamental  drawing. 

Third  year :  Mechanics,  chemistry,  spinning,  weaving,  the  motive  powers  of 
steam,  drawing  and  plans  of  machinery,  ornamental  drawing  and  composition. 

Fourth  year :  Chemical  technology,  dyeing,  bleaching^  printing,  practical  weav- 
ing, the  analyzation  of  samples,  ornamental  drawing  in  its  application  to  indus- 
try, and  industrial  economy. 

A  class  for  steam  machinery  is  attached  to  the  school,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
practically  instructing  engineers  and  engine-drivers  in  those  branches  of  physical 
and  mechanical  science  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  calling. 

A  class  of  photography,  founded  by  the  way  of  trial  in  1861,  and  a  drawing 
class  for  girls,  and  lessons  on  the  use  of  sewing-machines,  constitute  part  of  the 
facilities  of  instruction. 

The  instruction  is  given  both  in  the  French  and  Flemish  languages,  and  the 
average  number  of  students  in  the  year  is  about  900. 

Practical  Instruction.  • 

'  The  practical  instruction  in  the  technology  and  designing  of  weaving'is  given 
in  two  sections  or  classes. 

The  first  of  these  classes  has  for  its  object  the  making  of  designs  for  carpets, 
paperhangings,  cotton  prints,  foulards,  shawls,  laces,  embroidery,  and  all  kinds 
of  figured  and  damasked  stuffs.  The  pupil  who  completes  his  studies  in  it  is  in  a 
position  to  occupy  himself  profitably  in  all  the  applications  of  the  art  of  design  to 
those  different  branches  of  industry. 

The  class  of  technology  and  weaving  comprises  instruction  in  (1)  all  prelim-^ 
inary  operations  of  weaving,  such  as  winding  the  bobbins,  preparing,  mounting 
and  rolling  up  the  warp;  (2,)  the  apparatus  employed  in  these  operations,  for 
band-loom  as  well  as  for  power-loom  weaving;  (3,)  the  preparations  of  the  weft, 
winding  on  bobbins  and  on  spools,  dressing,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  this; 
(4,)  all  the  parts  of  the  ordinary  loom  ;  (5,)  the  interlacing  of  the  threads;  (6,) 
looms  for  plain  weaving ;  (7,)  the  little  Jacquard,  called  the  draw  loom;  (8.) 
the  Jacquard  apparatus;  (9,)  raised  weaving;  (10,)  the  arrangement  of  the 
cards ;  (1 1,)  the  setting  of  the  patterns,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  oper- 
ation; (12,)  the  weaving  of  damasks,  dimity,  figured  stuff",  chinfs,  velvets,  &c.; 
(13,)  the  power-loom.  Examples  are  given  of  calculations  for  the  manufacture, 
and  the  course  closes  by  the  statofhent  of  some  finishing  processes. 
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When  the  professor  thiDka  the  pnpils  sufficientlj  advanced  in  their  studies,  he 
gives  them  specimeDS  of  stuffs  to  be  analyzed,  in  order  ihat  they  may  describe  the 
proper  processes. 

A  warping-frame,  a  common  loom  for  cloth,  a  loom  for  damasks,  a  loom  for 
piqu6s,  a  set  of  patterns  and  cards,  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  to  practise, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  foreman  and  the  direction  of  the  professor. 

In  wearing,  the  pupils  perform  all  the  operations,  from  the  design  to  its  execu- 
tion in  the  loom.  They  analyze  and  reproduce  themselves  in  woven  fabrics  oil 
kinds  of  specimens  of  stuffj,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated..  They 
acquire  thus  a  complete  and  minute  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  textile  fabrics ;  those  made  by  plain  weaving,  as  well  as  those  made  by 
the  Jacquard  apparatus. 

Having  completed  their  studies,  the  pupils  are  quite  proficient  in  the  different 
branches  of  industrial  drawing,  and  are  able  to  execute  on  commission,  and  for 
their  own  profit,  designs  for  the  manufacturers. 

Teaeher»,^The  teaching  body  consists  of  eight  professors,  including  the  director, 
and  two  assistants. 

Students  hy  their  Trades  and  Studies, 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  who  attended  the  general 
course,  as  well  »a  those  who  attended  the  special  courses,  during  the  year  1866,  in- 
clusive of  those  who  attended  them,  or  part  of  them,  wilhout  being  actually 
entered  as  pupils : 

General  course  of  instruction— Flemish,  522 ;  general  course  of  instruction — 
French,  235 ;  Sunday  drawing  lessons,  deducting  thosewho  attended  other  classes, 
93;  evening  drawing  lessons,  deducting  thosewho  attended  other  classes,  108; 
industrial  drawing,  (daytime,)  8;  industrial  drawing,  (evening,)  21 ;  prepara- 
tory drawing,  23 ;  weaving  and  spinning,  46 ;  stokers'  and  engineers'  course,  30 ; 
photography,  59;  girls'  drawing  lessons,  14;  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  sewings 
machine,  118;  total,  l,2Y7. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  registered  is  about  000,  more  than  twice  as  many 
being  in  the  Flemish  as  in  the  French  classes.  The  trades  represented  in  the 
former  were,  in  1866,  fiHers,  68 ;  iron  turners,  28 ;  mechanics,  2Y ;  blacksmiths  and 
locksmiths,  84 ;  working  engineers,  8 ;  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers,  66 ;  and 
241  miscellaneous.  In  the  French,  artisans  and  clerks,  51;  draughtsmen  and 
mechanicians,  10;  fitters,  2;  students,  49;  teachers,  5;  and  124  miscellaneous. 

Certificates. — At  the  close  of  the  course  there  are  examinations  held  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  certificates  of  proficiency  in  various  trades,  the  jury  being  com- 
posed of  the  professors,  one  or  two  members  of  the  administrative  committee  of 
manufactures,  and  of  officials  belonging  to  the  board' of  bridges  and  roads,  or  to 
the  High  School. 

Collections  and  Library. — The  collections  are  very  large,  and  receive  annual 
additions  of  new  inventions  and  improvements.  The  Industrial  ^luseum  has  a 
eollection  of  the  series  of  transformations  of  material  employed  in  industry.  The 
number  of  models  for  drawing  is  very  large.  There  is  a  museum  of  designs  com- 
posed by  the  pupils,  and  of  stufib  executed  from  these  designs.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing library  of  works  upon  applied  sciences  and  of  periodicals.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  reading  room,  which  is  much  frequented  by  pupils  and  artisans.  The 
books  in  the  library  are  loaned. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  school  is  about  28,000  francs,  ($5,600,)  two-thirds  of 
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which  are  contributed  by  the  gorernmeat,  and  the  remainder  by  the  town  of 
Ghent. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report,  points  out  the  beneficial  influence 
which  this  particular  school  has  exercised  upon  the  town  of  Ghent,  and  upon  its 
industry  in  genera],  and  also  to  the  successful  career  which  it  has  opened  to  so 
many  of  its  pupils,  who  have  become  foremen  or  overseers,  managers,  and  heads 
of  industrial  establishments.  He  attributes  the  introduction  of  new  local  indus- 
tries to  the  special  education  which  artisan  pupils  have  obtained  at  the  school. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AT  YIRVIBRS. 

The  professional  school  at  Verviers  was  created  in  1862,  by  the  union  of  an 
ordinary  industrial  school,  which  had  existed  since  1837,  and  a  school  of  weaving 
and  dyeing  dating  from  1857,  both  having  been  originated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  commune.  It  is  essentially  a  communal  school,  but  is  aided 
by  the  state. 

It  possesses  a  corps  of  eight  instructors  and  (1866)  312  pupils.  The  course  ol 
instruction  extends  over  three  years,  the  first  year  being  preparatory,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  the  pupil  may  apply  himself  to 
mechanical  art,  woollen  manufactures,  or  industrial  design. 
•  The  time  occupied  in  instruction  is  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  of  week 
days,  Saturdays  excepted ;  and  the  branches  pursued  are,  in  the  preparatory  year, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  elementary  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  linear 
drawing,  the  elements  of  industrial  and  commercial  accounts,  and  geometrical 
drawing.  The  pupils  intending  to  become  weavers  study,  during  the  second  and* 
third  years,  linear  drawing  and  weaving  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  theory, 
classification,  manufacture,  composition  and  analysis  of  tissues  and  colors,  their 
theory,  contrasts,  and  combinations.  The  industrial  section,  or  that  of  applied 
sciences,  pursues  during  the  same  time  outline  drawing  applied  to  engines  and 
machines ;  manufactures  of  wood,  metal,  and  stone ;  industrial  ap'paratus  and  fac- 
tories ;  shading  and  coloring ;  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry,  with  special 
view  to  planning  and  surveying ;  physics,  mechanics,  and  general  chemiBtry  with 
manipulations. 

There  is  a  distribution  of  prizes  in  October,  consisting  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, books,  and,  for  the  three  best  graduating  pupils,  (one  in  each  course.)  a 
gold  medal ;  and,  after  passing  an  examination  on  foreign  industry,  a  certain 
amount  of  travelling  money  is  allowed  by  the  Industrial  Society  to  perfect  thdr 
knowledge  in  their  own  department  by  observation  abroad. 

The  school  is  prosperous,  although  the  pupils  are  often  absent  at  work.  There 
is  the  necessary  supply  of  apparatus  granted  by  the  government.  • 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOCBNAI. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Tonmai,  organized  in  1837  as  a  school  for  arts  and 
trades,  was  reorganized  in  1860,  and  consists  of  an  industrial  school  proper,  in- 
tended to  impart  useful  information  on  their  trades  to  tradesmen,  and  of  two 
workshops,  one  for  weaving,  and  another  for  mechanical  construction,  castings, 
&c.  There  is  a  department  for  boarders.  All  these  three  establishments  are 
independent  of  each  other,  but  managed  by  the  same  committee.  To  the  original 
establishment,  the  state,  province,  and  commune  contributed  in  equal  proportions 
75,000  francs,  and  several  legacies  have  since  been  left  for  its  extension. 
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Industrial  School. — ^The  Industrial  School  has  a  corps  of  four  teachers,  and  is 
attended^ (1866)  by  ninety-ODe  pupils.  The  course  extends  07er  three  years,  and 
includes  the  following :  First  ytar. — Arithmetic,  geometry,  linear  drawing. 
S^-eond  year. — Elementary  mechanics,  physics,  graphic  drawing  upon  paper. 
Third  year. — Applied  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  industrial  drawing,  manage- 
ment and  conducting  of  steam-engines.  The  classes  are  held  daily,  from  six  to 
eight  P.  M.  in  winter,  and  f^om  six  to  eight  A.  M.  in  summer.  Pupils  not 
sufficiently  prepared  hare,  during  the  first  year,  a  morning  and  evening  course  of 
preparation. 

The  apparatus  for  scientific  instruction  is  sufficient. 

The  Workshops, — These  are  open  on  all  working  days  from  half-past  seven  till 
twelve,  and  from  half-past  one  till  five.  There  were,  in  1866,  seventy-six  pupils 
in  both  of  them. 

The  workshop  for  weaving  is  provided  with  all  the  best  styles  of  looms  of  the 
English  and  French  market.  In  this  department  is  a  machine  showing  the  im-. 
provements  in  the  construction  of  stocking  looms.  This  last  class  is  open  to  arti- 
sans. A  skilled  mechanician  was  brought  from  Troyes  to  construct  and  repair 
circular  looms,  and  sent  to  England  to  study  the  Paget  loom.  There  are  seven- 
teen pupils  in  the  weaving  shop. 

The  workshop  for  mechanical  construction,  iron  and  copper  founding  and 
moulding,  makes  steam-engines  of  the  highest  power  and  most  complicated  ma- 
chinery, and  machines  etnployed  in  various  agricultural  and  manufacturing  openi- 
tions.  These  machines  have  obtuned  Several  honorable  notices  at  various  indus- 
trial exhibitions.    There  were,  in  1866,  fifty-three  pupils  in  this  workshop. 

Connected  with  the  boarding  school  is  a  garden,  where  six  pupils  are  trained 
in  its  cultivation  as  practical  gardeners. 

INDUSTRUIi  SCHOOL  AT  SOIONIIS. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Soignies  (6,634  inhabitants)  was  instituted  in  1859, 
originally  to  form  good  workmen  in  the  local  industry,  which  is  mainly  confined 
to  stone-cutting. 

The  teachers  (seven)  are  connected  with  the  secondary  school  of  the  town, 
where  scientific  apparatus  is  at  the  disposal  of  this  professional  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the  elementary 
school,  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics,  with  their  application 
to  building,  drawing  from  the  round,  designing,  and  modelling. 

The  school  has  already  provided  a  better  class  of  intelligent  and  skilled  work- 
men, who  design  and  execute  with  ^te  the  most  complicated  work  in  stone, 
which  before  was  cut  only  by  professed  artists. 

IHDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL  AT  COUBTRAI. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Courtrai  (a  busy  manufacturing  town  of  22,000  in- 
habitants, largely  engaged  in  the  linen  trade)  was  established  in  1 866,  by  the 
Communal  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  province  and  the  state. 

The  instruction,  which  occupies  a  three-years'  course,  with  a  director  and  five 
professors,  and  a  superintendent,  is  given  in  two  sections:  a  section  of  mechanical 
construction,  and  a  section  of  the  fine  arts  and  architecture. 

The  industrial  or  mechanical  section  comprises  the  drawing  of  arabesques,  and 
of  the  figure,  and  the  outline  of  machines  ;  arithmetic  ;  geometry  in  its  applica- 
tion to  industry ;  the  elements  uf  physics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  and  their 
application  to  the  special  manufactures  of  the  town. 
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Tbe  section  of  fine  arts  and  architecture  comprises  the  drawing  of  arabesqoea^ 
of  tbe  fipTure,  and  of  architecture ;  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  from  tho^  antique, 
and  from  life ;  the  outline  of  plans,  and  the  composition  of  architecture ;  arith- 
metic; geometry,  and  its  application  to  ccnstruclion ;  the  elements  of  physics 
and  mechanics,  and  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  knowledge  of  materials 
and  of  construction  in  general. 

The  two  first  years  of  study,  comprising  linear  drawing,  arabesque  drawing 
and  figure  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  the  elements  of  physics  and  of 
mechanics,  are  common  to  the  two  sections. 

The  third  year  of  study  comprises-* 

a.  For  the  industrial  section :  the  drawing  of  machinery,  chemistry,  and  the 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  special  manufactures  of  Courini,  such 
as  wearing,  spinniDg,  bleaching,  dressing,  dyeing,  ftc. 

b.  For  the  section  of  fine  arts  and  architecture :  drawing  from  plaster  casts, 
from  the  antique,  and  from  life  ;  perspective,  the  drawing  of  plans,  tbe  composi- 
tion of  architecture,  modelling,  the  application  of  geometry,  of  physics,  and  of 
mechanics  to  the  knowledge  of  materials  and  of  construction  in  general. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  LIEGB. 

The  Technical  School  at  Liege  was  founded  in  1825  by  two  societies,  to  train 
overseers  of  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  town.  In  1832  it 
was  recognized  by  the  commercial  authorities  as  a  public  institution,  and  in  1861 
was  incorporated  into  the  state  system. 

The  course  extends  through  three  yeara,  under  a  director,  a  professor  of  geom- 
etry and  applied  mechanics ;  another  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  a  third  of  math- 
ematics ',  two  of  the  French  language,  of  history  and  geography,  and  two  of 
drawing,  besides  two  in  charge  of  a  preparatory  section,  and  a  foreman  over  the 
special  class  of  working  engineers. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  is  given  in  two  classes.  In  one  the  pupil  is  occu- 
pied with  free-hand  drawing,  to  educate  the  eye,  and  the  hand ;  in  the  other,  be 
practises  with  the  drawing  pen,  niler  and  compass. 

The  apparatus  for  illustration  was  greatly  augmented  in  1864  by  a  special  sab- 
sidy  of  13,000  francs,  granted  by  the  town,  province,  and  state. 

IKDDBTBIAL  SCHOOL  OF  HUT. 

The  Industrial  School  of  Buy  was  established  in  1838  by  the  municipal  college 
for  the  adult  workingmen  of  tbe  town,  and  taught  by  its  professors.  Satisfied  of 
its  utility,  the  town  in  1842,  the  provincial  council  in  1845,  and  the  state  in  1861, 
gave  it  additional  aid  (3,000  fr.  apparatus)  and  assumed  its  supervision. 

The  school  consists  of  five  sections,  with  the  following  studies : 

Preparatory  Section, — ^The  elements  of  arithmetic,  French,  the  geography  of 
Belgium,  and  drawing.  Pupils  are  received  in  this  section  who  have  not  acquired 
sufficient  instruction  at  an  elementary  period. 

Lower  Section, -^The  repetition  of  the  elements  and  higher  branches  of  arith- 
metic, French,  the  first  elements  of  geometry  and  drawing. 

Middle  Section.— thQ  first  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  the  elements  of  me- 
chanics, of  physics,  and  chemistry,  French,  and  drawing. 

Upper  Section. — Chemistry,  mechanics,  physics,  French,  the  history  of  Belgium, 
and  drawing. 

The  special  drawing  tcdion^  comprises  the  following  subjects  :  1.  Linear  draw- 
ing, so  organized  as  to  comprise  the  drawing  of  machines.  2.  Principles  of 
practical  geometry,  and  the  ordera  of  architecture.  3.  Study  of  ornament,  from 
copies  and  from  relief.  4.  Study  of  the  head  from  drawing.  5.  Elementary 
perspective.    6.  Study  of  the  head  f^om  the  round. 
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IV.-HIOHER  TECHNICAL  INSTRTJCmON. 

Belgium  possesses  several  technical  institations  of  a  superior  grade,  two  of  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  Independent  schools,  since  they  consist  of  separate  spe- 
cial schools,  and  as  such  form  part  of  the  universities  at  Liege  and  Ghent.  These 
special  schools  were  founded  in  1835,  and  have  been  modified  at  different  periods 
since.  Their  organization  was  materially  changed  in  1856,  when  they  were  all 
included  in  one  common  plan,  and  the  instruction  in  each  arranged  with  reference 
to  a  general  system.  The  School  of  Mining  and  allied  industries  at  Hainault,  and 
the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp  belong  to  this  class,  although  the 
latter  is  described  in  detail  in  another  connection. 

There  is  now  at  both  universities  a  two-years'  preparatory  course  for  the  tech- 
nical departmentOy  which,  at  Liege,  consists  of  a  special  school  for  mining,  a 
second  for  manufacturing,  and  a  third  for  construction  of  machinery ;  and  at 
Ghent,  of  one  for  civil  engineering,  and  another  for  manufkctoring.  The  language 
used  in  both  is  the  French. 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTS,  MANUFACTURES   AND  MINING,  AT  LIBOB. 

Under  this  name,  {£cole  det  Arts  et  Manufactures  et  des  Mines, )  the  higher  tech- 
nical instruction  at  the  University  of  Liege  forms  a  special  division.  This  is  the 
more  advantageous,  from  the  fact  that  the  lectures  of  the  university  professors-^ 
for  instance,  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  mineralogy,  geology,  &c, — are  also 
attended  by  pupils  of  the  technical  department.  All  the  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion given  here  aims  at  educating  responsible,  scienUfic  men  for  state  service  and 
for  private  industry.  It  consists  of  a  preparatory  department,  which,  for  the 
candidates  for  the  School  for  Mining,  lasts  two  years ;  for  the  others  only  one 
year,  since  for  the  latter  the  necessary  studies  of  both  yean  are  combined  into  a 
one-year's  course. 

In  the  department  of  mining,  there  is  a  special  coarse  of  three  years'  length, 
and  another  for  manufacturing  and  the  construction  of  machinery,  with  a  two- 
years'  course.  The  complete  coarse  of  study  at  the  school  of  Liege  is,  for  miners, 
five ;  for  manufacturers,  four ;  for  machinists,  three  years.  The  following  tables 
will  make  clear  the  somewhat  complicated  courses  of  study.  The  figures  represent 
hoars  per  week.    A  star  denotes  one  term  of  six  months. 

Preparatory  School. 

First  Yearns  CbiirM.— Higher  algebra;  spherical  trigonometry;  analytical  ge- 
ometry, 3;  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4;  descriptive  geometry,  3;  element- 
ary philosophy,  4\]  instruction  in  style  and  composition,  2*;  drawing,  6. 

Second  Yearns  Course, — Elementary  mechanics,  3* :  analytical  mechanics,  4; 
chemistry,  4};  experiments  in  chemistry,  9;  elements  or  geodesy  and  astronomy,  4^. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  department  for  manufacturing  or  machine  con- 
struction take  a  one-yeac's  course,  selected  from  the  above  studies,  of  descriptive 
geometry,  elements  of  philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry  and  drawing. 

SCHOOL  07  uivmQ.-^(£cole  Speciale  des  Mines.) 

First  Tear.  See.  Tear.  Third  Year, 

Industrial  physics 4^*  -  - 

Application  of  mechanics 3  -  - 

Mineralogy  and  geology 4*  3*  - 

Chemical  analysis -  16  -  ^ 
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FirH  Fear.  See,  Tear.  Third  Tear 

Analytical  experiments -•«•...—.•..•.  -  44  - 

Tcchoical  cbemifltry .  4|  . 

MiniDg - « M  .34; 

Metallurgy ^ -  4^  4) 

Architectural  carpentry ....^....m ^ .«  -  -  4\ 

Laws  of  mining ^ .  _  l' 

National  agriculture -    ~  .  i« 

Designs  of  machinery ^ ^ 8'  8  10 

SCHOOL  OF  AVn  AlTD  XAVUTACrUBBI. 

This  is  the  same  as  that  for.  mining,  and  has  also  a  three-years'  course,  with  the 
same  studies. 

SCHOOL  OF  XECBAVIGB. 

.Fint  Tear.  See.  Tear, 

Application  of  mechanics...... M , 3  3 

Construction  of  machinery.. ••• «. ^ 4^  4} 

Chemistry 4}  - 

Carpentry.... ^ -  4} 

Plans  for  machinery 13  13 

Work  in  the  shops 16  16 

The  manner  of  giring  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  French  schools.  In  the 
morning  there  are  generally  two  lectures  by  the  chief  professors.  These  lectures 
are  general,  and  the  rest  of  the  morniug  is  devoted  to  a  review  in  dctul,  in  which 
the  theme  of  the  lecture  is  dilated  upon.  The  whole  afternoon  is  given  to  study 
and  experiments.  Work  in  the  machine  shops  is  considered  of  special  importance. 
These  technical  courses  are  held  in  a  spacious  and  pleasant  building.  For  the 
lectures  there  are  three  large  halls  arranged  as  amphitheatres ;  for  the  designing 
of  machinery  and  architecture  there  are  two  extensive  halls.  There  are  several 
class-rooms,  each  accommodating  from  20  to  30  stndentSi  and  completely  ftir- 
nished  with  desks,  black-boards,  kc. 

The  philosophical  collection  is  important,  and  contains  some  remarkable  appa- 
ratus. There  are  also  large  collections  illustrating  the  construction  of  machinery, 
mining  and  architecture. 

The  machine  shops  are  very  interesting.  They  are  situated  in  a  wing  which 
was  added  expressly  for  this  department  <o  the  university  by  the  city  of  Liege 
and  the  province  of  Brabant,  at  a  cost  of  160,000  francs,  ($32,000.)  The  shops 
consist  of  two  very  large  rooms,  which  are  furnished  with  all  necessary  machines, 
tools  and  apparatus,  among  which  are  to  be  noted  a  steam-engine,  a  planing 
machine,  and  several  screws. 

These  workshops  are  leased  for  a  term  of  nine  years  to  a  skilful  machinist,  who 
has  a  salary  of  $800  and  the  use  of  the  premises  and  machinery.  He  is  bonnd. 
In  return,  to  work  constantly  on  large  and  varied  machinery  for  the  public  on 
bis  own  account,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  students  of  this  branch  (con- 
'  struction  of  machinery)  in  every  step  of  all  practical  mechanical  work.  He  is 
also  obliged  to  furnish  steam  to  the  buildiDgs  of  the  technical  course. 

The  whole  board  of  teachers  consists  of  12,  seven  of  whom  are  regular  professors. 
All  of  these,  together  with  many  other  teachers,  (for  recitation  and  drawing,) 
belong  to  the  FaculU  des  Seieneet.  The  professors  have  salaries  varying  from  $800 
to  $1,200,  besides  the  lecture  fees  from  the  students.  They  have  also,  as  members 
of  a  *^  faculty,"  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  professors  at  a  university ;  appoint 
their  dean,  and  take  part  in  election  of  the  rector.    But  as  the  subjects  upon  which 
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they  give  lectures  unite  to  form  one  technical  preparatory  school  and  three  special 
departments,  there  is  for  these  technical  courses  a  special  council.  It  has  nine 
members,  six  of  whom  are  permanent,  viz :  the  Royal  Inspector  General  of  Mines, 
the  Direetor  General  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Administrator  of  the  University, 
and  three  iaspeclors  chosen  from  among  the  professors ;  also  three  members  chosen 
by  the  King  for  a  term  of  four  years,  two  of  whom  are  professors  and  one  an 
engineer  of  mines.  This  council  superintends  the  interests  of  the  school  and  pro- 
poses all  necessary  improvements. 

Only  those  catididates  are  accepted  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 
The  examination  is  one  on  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  (or,  in  their  place, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  or  English,]  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  drawing.  The 
students  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $40  in  the  preparatory  school  and  $20  in  the  special 
schools.  The  mode  of  discipline  and  the  examinations  are  the  same  as  at  the  EcoU 
OefUrale  det  Art*  et  Manufactures  of  Paris.  The  number  of  scholars  at  the  technical 
'school  in  Liege  was,  in  1862,  four  hundred  ;  185  of  these  were  in  the  preparatory 
Bchool,  74  in  the  school  for  mining,  85  in  the  school  for  manufactures,  31  in  the 
^nachine  department,  and,  finally,  transient  auditors  of  various  subjects,  25. 

SOBOOIi  OF  ENGINEBRINa,  MINUFAOTCTRBS  AND  ARCHITKOTURB  AT  QBENT. 

{Let  JScoIm  annexiei  d  la  FacuUi  des  Sciences  de  Ghent,) 

This  school  belongs  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Ghent, 
bamely,  a  preparatory  school  and  a  special  school  for  civil  engineering,  which  is 
)«ranting  in  Liege ;  a  school  for  manufactures,  and  a  school  for  those  who  wish  to 
educate  themselves  for  teachers  in  mathematics  or  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  give  the  course  of  study  in  the  first,  which  has  two  objects : 
^rst,  to  educate  engineers  for  the  public  service ;  and,  second,  to  educate  archi- 
tects for  private  edifices.    A  star  means  one  term  of  six  months. 

Preparatory  School. 

First  Yearns  Course, — ^Differential  and  integral  calculus,  4}  hours  per  week ; 
higher  algebra,  4|*  ;  analytical  geometry,  4}*;  descriptive  geometry,  4|:  math- 
ematical philosophy,  1* ;  experimental  philosophy,  4} ;  history  and  French  litera- 
ture, 2. 

Second  Yearns  Course, — Analytical  mathematics,  4^  hours  per  week ;  stereot- 
omy,  1  }* ;  chemistry,  4j^ ;  civil  constructions,  3*  ^  elements  of  geodesy  and  as- 
tronomy, 3*  ;  elements  of  machines,  3* ;  calculation  of  probabilities  and  politi- 
cal arithmetic,  2*. 

SCHOOL  FOR  BiraiNSKBS.— (^eoZe  Speciale  du  Ginie  Civil.) 

Higher  Department, 

Flnt  Year,    Second  Year,    Third  Year, 
Science  of  constructions,  (street  and  hydraulic 

construction) ,3  3  3 

Architecture,  building  of  houses 3  H 

Hydraulics „ ..•• 

Machines,  science  and  construction 

-Technical  chemistry .• 1 

Industrial  philosophy „ -  1 

Mineralogy  and  geology 1  I 

•Business  technology -  - 

•Technology  of  cons  traction  of  machinery....  - 

(Kational  agriculture 1  •  — 

lAdministrative  laws -. ^  ....»«.  ^  "  ^i 


1} 


It 
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In  the  lower  deparlment,  the  students  of  the  two-jeara'  course  study  some  of 
the  branchos  of  the  preparatory  and  engiueerini;  school,  especially  deacriptiTe 
geometry,  elementary  philosophy  and  mechanics,  elements  of  machines  and  the 
science  of  machinery,  science  of  constructions,  architecture  and  technology, 
whereby  students  are  enabled  to  pass  the  examination  for  "overseer  of  con- 
structions." 

The  Ecole  det  ArU  et  Manufacturet  has  a  three-years'  course,  in  which  some  of  the 
studies  of  the  preparatory  and  engineering  school,  especially  subjects  pertaining 
to  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  are  combined  into  a  three  years'  conrse. 

The  collections  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  school  at  Liege.  There  are  no  ma- 
chine shops,  but  the  gorernment  has  made  an  arrangement  with  a  machine  man^ 
ufacturer,  whereby  the  latter  is  paid  a  sum  of  $200  per  year  for  instructing  a 
certain  number  of  students  in  his  machine  shops. 

All  the  other  relations,  as  of  scholars  and  teachers,  are  like  those  of  the  schools 
at  Liege,  but  the  number  of  pupils  in  both  is  small. 

fiCHOOL  OF  MIMES  AT  HAIXAULT. 

The  Special  School  of  Mines  at  HainauU  was  founded  in  1837.  Its  aim  is  to 
impart  instruction  directed  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of  all  branches  of  industry, 
especially  of  mining.  There  are  eleven  teachers  connected  with  it,  and  about  sixty- 
seven  pupils.  The  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  occupies  two  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  method  of  teaching  is  that  adopted  at 
the  universities,  the  branches  taught  being  political  economy,  chemistry,  physics, 
geometry  and  algebra,  mechanics,  metallurgy,  geology,  the  working  of  mines, 
assaying,  construction,  and  industrial  design. 

Conditions  of  admission  are :  the  candidates  must  be  sixteen,  have  a  knowledge 
of  French,  arithmetic — complete,  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and  linear  draw- 
ing. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  certificates  of  capacity  in  special  branches  are  given, 
after  stringent  examinations  before  a  jury  named  by  the  permanent  deputation  of 
the  provincial  council,  and  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  college. 

In  1864,  thirteen  were  graduated ;  eight  in  the  section  for  the  working  of 
mines ;  four  for  the  mechanical  section ;  one  for  the  metallurgic.  The  annual  fee 
for  tuition  is  sixty  francs,  but  it  is  remitted  to  indigent  pupils.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  minerals  and  a  growing  one  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechani'^* 
These  collections  are  partly  contributed  by  the  professors  themselves. 


SCHOOLS  OP  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION 

IN  BEIiQIXTlC. 


BUmiOB  SCHOOL  OF  OOMmROI  AT  ANTWIBP. 

The  Saperior  School  of  Commerce  was  established  at  Antwerp,  as  the  princi- 
pal seaport  and  commercial  metropolis  of  Belgium,  b^  the  citj  council,  with  the 
concnrrence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  bj  a  royal  decree  of  October  29,  1852. 

Its  object  is  to  train  competent  merchants  and  commercial  agents  hj  supplying 
an  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  system  of  public  instraction-— commercial 
studies  not  being  provided  for  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  primary  system,  or  in 
the  general  or  special  courses  of  the  secondary  or  superior  schools. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years,  in  addition  to  certain  attidn- 
ments  which  the  candidate  must  already  have  made,  or  must  acquire  in  the  pre- 
paratory school. 

The  branches  of  the  preparatory  school  comprise  the  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish languages ;  history,  geography,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geome^ 
try,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

SutieeU  Taught  and  Staff  of  Teaehers. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  institution  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  as  follows : 

Theoretkal  DwUion,-^!^  general  history  of  commerce  and  industry  ;  2,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  geography ;  3,  political  economy  and  statistics ;  4,  an  ex- 
position of  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  6,  comparison  of  commercial 
and  maritime  law,  and  the  principles  of  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  of  com- 
merce ;  6,  custom  laws  of  Belgium  and  other  important  countries ;  7,  the  con- 
struction and  the  fitting  out  of  ships. 

Practical  DivUion, — 1,  commercial  and  banking  affairs  and  book-keeping.  A 
commercial  office  has  been  established  for  the  fictitious  carrying  on  of  these 
affairs ;  2,  the  study  of  natural  productions ;  fabrics  commercially  considered ;  3, 
correspondence  in  German  and  English,  as  well  as  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  a  director,  eight  professors,  three  office  clerks, 
and  two  superintending  masters. 

Oour9t  qf  Study  for  the  FirH  Tear, 

1.  Commercial  Offiet^  {lower  eeelionj) — The  length  of  the  lessons  girenby  the 
head  clerk  and  two  under  clerks  of  the  office  is  n>ur  hours  daily.  The  subjects 
taught  are  as  follows :  fictitious  negotiations  carried  on  by  a  commercial  house, 
in  all  kinds  of  business,  (banking,  merchandise,  fitting  out  ships,)  on  its  own  ac- 
count, on  commission,  for  part  profits,  ke.  The  application  of  commercial  calcu- 
lations, and  book-keeping,  invoices,  buying  and  selling  accounts,  accounts  of 
expenses,  current  accounts^  accounts  for  the  return  of  merchandise,  Ac,  opera- 
tions In  exchange,  arbitration,  public  funds,  the  entering  of  each  transaction  in 
books  regularly  and  practically  kept  on  the  principle  of  double  entry,  bills  of 
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exchange,  contracts  of  association,  bills  of  inyoioe,  bills  of  lading,  charter  par- 
ties, engrossing  letters,  contracts  of  assurance,  accounts  for  recorering  aasarances 
and  for  special  damages,  the  regulations  concerning  great  damages,  &c.,  usages 
peculiar  to  Antwerp  and  to  the  principal  foreign  places,  comparison  of  weights, 
measures,  kc. ;  correspondence  in  French,  English,  and  German,  on  the  subject 
of  giT:og  and  receiving  orders  concerning  the  pnrcnase  and  sale  of  merchandise, 
the  consignment  of  ships  and  their  cargoes ;  balance-sheet  and  settling  of  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  professors  of  the  English  and  Qerman  languages  have  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Qerman  and  English  correspondence. 

2.  Commercial  Produeti. — This  conrse  is  giren  on  the  specimens  in  the  museum 
annexed  to  the  institution ;  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  it ;  it  comprises  the 
examination  and  stud/  of  the  produce  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  metallic  and 
non-metallic  substances,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

There  is  a  laboratory,  in  which  the  pupils  are  initiated  into  the  opeFations  of 
commercial  chemistry. 

3.  Political  Economy  and  Statittia. ^^h\8  class  has  three  hours'  lessons  ererj 
week ;  every  branch  connected  with  the  science  is  taught. 

4.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Oeoffraphp. -^Thne  hoars'  lesson  everj  week. 
Subjects  of  study,  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  Australia  and  Polynesia.  These  instructions, 
drawn  from  the  latest  consular  reports  and  the  most  recent  communications, 
touch  on  the  following  points:  1,  Topographic  situation;  soil;  mineral,  Tege- 
table,  and  animal  kingdoms;  2,  social  and  political  State  institutions,  their 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  state  of  the  public  finances,  national 
riches,  prosperity,  decay,  their  causes ;  3,  principal  productions  of  each  country ; 
the  productions  which  can  be  procured  with  profit  from  them ;  tables  of  their 
ezportations ;  4,  principal  productions  which  each  country  requires  to  import; 
those  with  which  Belgium  especially  furnishes  them ;  those  with  which  she^oonld 
furnish  them  in  addition ;  tables  of  their  importations ;  5,  a  sketch  of  the  legisla- 
tive economy  and  customs'  duties  of  each  country ;  obstacles  and  facilities  met  by 
commerce  in  them ;  tastes,  habits  of  the  population  with  relation  to  commerce ;  6, 
detailed  information  concerning  the  principal  places  of  commerce,  their  impor- 
tance, their  manner  of  conducting  mercantile  affairs,  &c.;  origin  and  determinate 
causes  of  the  commercial  relations  between  different  countries. 

5.  Lawj  {the  general  principlee,) — ^This  course  occupies  an  hour  every  week. 

6.  German. — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

7.  Englitk. — Two  hours'  lesson  a  wedc. 

8.  Spanish,— Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

9.  ito/tan.— Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

Course  for  the  Second  Tear, 

I.  Commercial  Office^  (higher  tec^ion.)— The  lessons  last  four  hours  daily. 

The  subjects  forming  the  object  of  this  course  are :  The  completion  of  the  study 
of  the  conditions  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  the  general  usages  in  commercial 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  formation  of  several  sections  established  in 
different  countries,  and  representing  different  commercial  houses,  fitting  of  ships, 
commission,  assurance,  banking,  £c. ;  importations,  ezportations  and  transits; 
book-keeping ;  accounts ;  creation,  receiving  and  endorsing  bills ;  operations  of  the 
exchange ;  giving  and  receiving  instru'ctions ;  the  practical  application  of  matters 
learned  theoretically  in  the  other  classes ;  disputed  questions  ;  practical  operations 
applying  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  first  course ;  accounts  in  each  section; 
the  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial  relations  to  be  observed  with  each  trading 
country ;  correspondence  in  French,  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  com- 
mercial advices. 

Besides  dally  information  from  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp,  the  commercial  ofiioe 
receives  advices  and  journals  regularly  from  London,  from  Liverpool,  from  Ne\r 
York,  from  Havana,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  from  Valparaiso,  from  Sydney,  from  India, 
from  China,  from  Odessa,  from  Hamburg,  from  Amsterdam,  from  Havre,  &c.  All 
this  information  is  communicated  to  the  pupils  whom  it  concerns,  in  the  original 
language. 

The  professors  of  foreign  languages  superintend  the  letters  composed  in  different 
languages. 
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2.  EUtory  of  the  Produda  of  Commerce, — This  course,  comprisiog  three  hours' 
Icssou  in  the  week,  relates  to  the  foUowiog  matters :  coDtiDuation  of  the  examina- 
tion and  study  of  the  produce  of  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  of  manufactured  fabrics. 

3.  General  History  of  Commerce  and  Industry, — Thiq  course,  comprising  two 
hoars'  lesson  a  week,  is  divided  into  four  periods,  viz :  1,  anliquiiy  ;  2,  middle 
ages ;  3,  renaissance  ;  4,  modern  times. 

4.  Commercial  and  Marine  Lawe  Compared;  Principles  of  the  Laws  of  Nationa, — 
Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  this  course ;  it  comprises  a  comp.ete  study  of 
the  commercial  code,  including  the  modifications  it  has  received  up  to  the  present 
time,  maritime  law,  and  the  law  of  nations  in  its  relation  to  commerce. 

5.  Custom  Reyulatione. — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

6.  Shipbuilding  and  Fitting, — One  hour's  lesson  a  week  ;  this  class  is  public 
and  gratuitous. 

7.  Commercial  and  Induetrial  Geography. — ^Three  hoars'  lesson  a  week.  The 
lame  subjects  are  taught  as  in  the  first  year's  course. 

8.  Political  Economy  and  Statistics, — Three  hoars'  lesson  a  week ;  same  subjects 
as  those  comprised  in  the  first  year. 

9.  German^  (higher  section) — ^Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

10.  English  J  {higher  section.) — Two  hoars'  lesson  a  week. 

11.  Italian,  {higher  section,) — ^Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

12.  Spanish,  {higher  section,) — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 
The  pupils  follow  only  one  of  the  last  two  coarses,  at  their  choice. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  1 865-' 66,  instead  of  foar  hoars' 

lesson  a  week,  the  professors  of  modern  languages  give  six  hours. 

The  method  of  teaching  is,  for  the  aclnal  classes,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
universities.  The  professor  lays  down  some  axioms,  and  enlarges  on  them  during 
his  lesson,- leaving  the  pupil  to  make  notes  of  the  lecture. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  term,  repetitions  and  catechising  are  organized,  with  a 
view  to  preparing  the  pupils  for  examination. 

In  the  language  classes  the  teaching  is  more  personal.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
the  commercial  office,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  simulated  counting- 
bouse  for  commercial  transactions. 

The  professor  of  the  history  of  the  products  of  commerce  supplements  his 
course  by  several  experimental  lectures  beyond  the  hours  fixed  for  the  course  of 
studies. 

Repetitions  of  commercial  arithmetic,  given  by  one  of  the  masters,  complete  the 
teaching  of  the  commercial  ofBce. 

All  the  courses  of  the  institution  begin  between  the  10th  and  15th  October ;  they 
are  g^ven  in  French.  The  aflfairs  of  the  commercial  office  are  carried  on  in  the 
principal  modern  languages. 

Practical  lectures  on  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  merchandise,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Exchange,  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  second  year,  cither  by 
brokers,  merchants,  or  other  practical  persons.  The  pupils  visit,  in  company  with 
the  director,  the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  establishments  of  the  city 
and  its  environs. 

The  different  lectures  are  given,  morning  and  evening,  before  and  after  the  office  '; 

hours  of  the  institution  and  the  private  offices  of  the  merchants  of  Antwerp,  iu 
order  to  make  attendance  on  them  easy  to  every  one. 

The  materials  for  teaching  comprise  the  necessary  apparatus  for  chemical  ex- 
periments, having  for  their  object  the  testing  of  the  genuineness  of  goods. 

A  museum  of  specimens  of  natural  and  manufactured  products,  and  a  Fpecial 
library,  are  annexed  to  the  institution.  The  government  furnishes  the  exotic  pro- 
ductions through  the  medium  of  the  Belgian  consuls ;  the  indigenous  proiuctions 
are  obtained  either  from  the  government,  or  from  the  manufacturers  or  iii<'rchani3 
of  the  country.  These  collections  will  ere  long  become  a  permanent  cxliibiiion 
of  all  which  is  industrially  and  commercially  interesting  to  the  country. 

Pupils. 

Each  pupil  must  enter  himself  annually  on  the  bocks  of  the  instlutjon  ;  tl]0 
entrance  fee  is  25  francs. 

This  payment  is  divided  among  the  professors  and  masters,  in  proportion  to  the 
lessons  given. 


•^ 
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The  pupil  on  the  list  is  allowed  to  be  entered  for  the  conrse ;  this  entry  is  general 
or  special. 

The  general  entry  to  all  the  classes  for  the  first  year  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
pnpils  until  they  hare  passed  a  preparatory  examination,  qualiFyiog  them  with 
the  title  of  scholars  of  the  first  year.    The  fee  for  this  entry  is  200  francs. 

The  general  entrance  to  all  the  classes  of  the  second  year  canuot  be  granted  to 
pupils  until  they  hare  passed  an  examination  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
the  first  year's  teaching,  entitling  tbem  to  be  called  pnpils  of  the  second  year. 
The  fee  is  250  francs. 

Only  half  this  sum  is  paid  for  each  renewing  of  the  general  entrance. 

Persons  who  do  not  desire  to  pa^  examinations  may  attend  one  or  sereral  of 
the  classes  on  the  payment  of  forty  francs ;  or  in  caae  of  the  renewal  of  attendance, 
twenty  francs. 

The  special  entrance  to  the  commercial  oflice  is  100  francs  a  year.  This  entrance 
is  only  granted  to  pupils  previously  entered  with  special  title  to  at  least  three 
classes  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  study,  not  comprising  the  language  classes. 

Special  entrance  is  granted  at  any  period  of  the  year.  No  reduction  of  fee  is 
made  after  the  commencement  of  the  courses. 

No  certificate  is  required  for  such  entrance,  except  in  the  commercial  oflBce, 
when  the  candidate  is  submitted  to  an  examination  before  the  head  clerk,  on  the 
elements  of  book-keeping,  French,  the  mdimenta  of  Oerman  and  English,  and 
commercial  arithmetic. 

The  pnpils  entered  with  a  special  title  cannot  obtain  a  diploma  on  learing  the 
institution. 

JSjMminationi. 

The  examinations  are  gratuitous.  The  examination  of  the  pnpils  of  the  first 
year  (examinations  for  admission)  takes  place  once  eyeir  rear,  during  the  first 
week  in  October,  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  presided  over  by  the  director. 

The  subjects  for  examination  are  those  tanght  in  the  professional  sections  of 
colleges,  and  in  the  preparatory  school  annexed  to  the  institution ;  they  are — 

1 .  A  composition  in  French,  and  a  translation  from  French  or  Flemish  into 
English  or  German. 

2.  General  geography. 

3.  The  elements  of  universal  history,  (ancient  history,  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  modern  history.)  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  fixes  erery  year,  in  the 
month  of  January,  what  portion  of  universal  history  shall  form  the  subject  of  ex* 
amination  for  the  October  following. 

4.  Arithmetic  and  its  application  to  commerce,  the  elements  of  algebra^  and 
geometry. 

5.  The  elements  of  book-keeping. 

6.  The  rudiments  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

This  programme  may  be  modified  for  foreigners,  especially  as  regards  languages. 

The  pupils  who  have  passed  their  first  examination  in  some  college  or  academy 
in  the  kingdom  are  exempt  from  this  examination,  as  are  those  who  have  received 
the  certificate  of  primus  in  the  German  gymnasiums,  or  who  can  give  proof  that 
they  have  completed  their  preparatory  studies,  always  supposing  that  they  pos- 
sess a  tolerable  knowledge  of  French  and  two  other  languages. 

The  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  takes  place  before  the  body  of 
professors,  united  in  a  special  commission,  and  presided  over  by  the  director,  be 
tween  the  5th  and  10th  of  August  annually.  The  subjects  for  examination  are 
named  in  the  programme. 

After  the  second  year,  juries,  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  award 
to  the  pupils  haying  the  requisite  knowledge  diplomas. of  proficiency;  and  the 
recipient  of  this  diploma,  if  a  diploma  of  "great  distinction,"  is  eligible  for  the 
travelling  money  granted. 

The  government  commissioner,  in  reporting  on  the  operation  of  this  school  ia 
1866,  states : 

The  pnpils  entered,  numbered  79  for  the  school  year  1861-2,  60  for  that  of 
1862-3,  n  for  that  of  1863-4,  and  70  for  that  of  1864-5. 
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DariDg  this  period  of  fonr  years,  32  pupils  have  gone  up  for  their  final  ezami- 
nation  and  to  obtain  diplomas  of  proficiency,  23  passed  with  success,  9  were 
turned  back ;  among  the  p.upiis  who  succeeded  13  have  passed  satisfactorily,  6 
with  distinction,  2  with  great  distinction,  and  2  with  the  highest  distinction. 

The/number  of  pupils  entered  for  the  courses  of  the  school  year,  1865-6,  reached 
65,  distributed  as  follows: 

Mrtt  Tear. — Commercial  office  and  correspondence,  57  pupils;  history  and 
products  of  commerce,  37 ;  political  economy,  45 ;  commercial  geography,  39  ; 
law,  (rudiments,)  35;  German,  46;  English,  53;  Spanish,  36;  Italian.  17. 

Second  Tear. — Commercial  office  and  correspondence,  57  pupils;  nistory  of 
commercial  products,  14 ;  history  of  commerce,  17 ;  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  14;  customs  laws,  12;  foreign  languages,  (see  Ist  year ;)  ship-building  and 
fitting,  17. 

Of  the  65  pupils  entered,  38  have  been  entered  for  the  general  course,  after  ex- 
amination, or  after  furnishing  proofs  that  they  have  completed  their  preparatory 
studies.    The  others  hare  followed  the  special  courses  as  free  pupils. 

The  examinations  have  yielded  the  following  results :  out  of  14  pupils  who  en- 
tered themselves  for  the  examination  for  promotion,  3  withdrew,  and  11  were  ad- 
mitted as  pupils  for  the  second  year.  Twenty-five  pupils  have  presented  themselves 
for  admission  ;  12  were  admitted  with  certificates,  11  after  examination,  one  was 
turned  back,  and  one  withdrew. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1866.  7  pupils  underwent  their  final  examination  ;  one 
was  turned  back,  and  6  obtained  the  diploma  of  proficiency,  viz  :  one  with  distinc- 
tion and  honorable  mention,  and  5  satisfactorily. 

In  1864,  travelling  money  was  granted  to  three  pupils,  in  order  that  they  might 
complete  their  commercial  studies  in  India,  Mexico,  and  in  the  East.  Two  others 
obtained'  grants  to  enable  them  to  visit  Mexico  and  North  America.  In  1865, 
three  old  pupils  received  travelling  money  and  the  title  of  Consul-pupil,  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  education  abroad. 

SCHOOLS  OF  NAVrOATIOM. 

There  are  In  Belgium  two  schools  of  navigation— at  Antwerp  and  at  Ostend. 
Their  reorganization  dates  from  the  regulation  of  October  i7, 1833,  and  February 
19,  1849,  with  slight  modifications  in  1857.  Scholars  are  admitted  during  the 
first  weeks  of  October  and  March  every  year.  Instruction  is  made  free  by  sti- 
pends, and  is  given  all  the  year  round  for  at  least  six  hours  every  day. 

The  course  embraces  the  following  subjects :  geometry,  stereometry,  trigonom- 
etry, nautical  astronomy,  navigation,  meteorology,  commercial  sciences  applied  to 
navigation,  and  English.  As  often  as  possible  during  the  year  practical  lessons 
are  given  on  board  a  merchant  vessel. 

Annual  examinations  are  held  for  the  scholars  of  both  schools  by  an  examining 
jury,  composed  of  professors  of  the  two  schools,  which  gives  certificates  to  successful 
students.  These  examinations  are  open  to  persons  who  have  not  attended  the 
school,  but  have  in  some  other  way  acquired  a  knowledge  of  navigation.  The 
certificates  of  competence  entitle  the  holder  to  the  privilege  of  **  captain,''  '' lieu- 
tenant," and  ''mate,''  and  without  which  these  functions  cannot  be  performed. 

Each  school  has  eight  whole  and  sixteen  half  stipends ;  the  former  of  400  francs 
and  the  latter  of  200  francs. 

The  inspector,  who  superintends  both  schools,  is  appointed  by  the  government ; 
and  each  school  has  a  local  board  of  administration. 

The  total  sum  annually  appropriated  is  19,000  francs. 

The  navigation  school  at  Antwerp  has  four  professors,  and  numbers  53  pupils ; 
that  at  Ostend  has  three  professors  and  68  pupils. 

There  is  a  professor  of  navigation  at  Nieuport  who  gives  instruction  to  a  class 
of  professional  seamen,  who  can  present  themselves  for  examination  to  the  jury 
named  above. 


AQRICUITURAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

IN  BELGIUM. 


In  Belgium  the  great  leading  indastry  of  agrionltore  has  from  an 
early  period  received  the  attention  of  enterprising  and  puhlic^spirited 
oitizenSy  as  well  as  the  protecting  ud  of  government.  So  early  as 
1645,  the  husbandry  of  Flanders  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  account 
of  it  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  pubtished  by  Hartlib  in  London  in  that 
year,  was  thought  to  have  added  millions  to  the  productive  industry  of 
England,  by  modifying  its  system  of  tillage ;  and  for  this  timely  publi- 
cation, Hartlib  received  from  Oromwell  a  yearly  pension  of  £100. 

The  public  aid  to  this  great  interest  is  now  organised  as  fi>llows : 

I. — BUPKBIOa  COUNCIL  OF  ACaiOnLTUBB. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  two  delegates, 
selected  annually  by  each  provincial  commission  by  ballot,  and  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  king.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  not  to  exceed 
half  the  number  of  delegates  from  provincial  commissions.  The  offi- 
cers consist  of  a  president  and  two  vice  presidents,  nominated  by  the 
king  for  each  session,  and  a  secretary,  who  keeps  the  records. 

This  council  gives  advice  on  subjects  submitted  by  the  government, 
and  discusses,  from  the  stand-point  of  general  interest,  the  wishes 
expressed  by  the  provincial  Commissions  of  Agriculture,  or  proposi- 
tions relating  to  agriculture  made  by  members  of  the  council  in  the 
name  of  provincial  commissions  or  in  their  own  name.  The  subjects 
submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the  council  have  been,  in  advance, 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  provincial  commissions  and  of  the 
members  of  the  council.  The  deliberations  of  the  council,  and  the 
documents  elating  thereto,  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  members  serve  without  pay^  but  their  mileage  and  other  ex- 
penses, under  the  action  of  the  council,  are  paid  from  the  budget  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

n.— raovncuii  oomnssioni  or  AORZouurnBi. 

Each  province  has  a  Commission  of  Agriculture,  composed  of  &rm« 
en  or  agriculturists,  equal  in  number  to  that  of  agricultural  districts 
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in  the  province.     A  yeterinary  surgeon  of  tbe  goyemment  is  also  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

No  one  can  be  a  member  of  theT  proyincial  commission  unless  he  is 
also  a  member  of  a  local  agricoltaral  committee  or  societj'. 

The  members  of  the  proyincial  commissions  of  agricnltore  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  from  a  doable  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the 
agricnltural  committees  or  societies,  as  nominated  in  a  general  meet- 
ing. 

The  yeterioary  sargeon  is  appmnted  from  the  candidates  proposed  by 
the  proyincial  commission. 

No  agricnltural  committee  or  society  of  less  than  25  members  is 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  provincial  commission.  One-third  of 
the  proyincial  commissions  is  renewed  each  year;  the  members  can  be 
reelected.  The  delegate  of  the  province  commission  must  habitually 
reside  in  the  district  he  represents. 

The  king  appoints  the  president  from  the  members  of  the  commission ; 
also  the  secretary.  The  latter  has  no  voice  in  the  deliberations.  The 
governor  of  the  province,  if  he  thinks  necessary,  can  preside  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  commission. 

m.-«AORicnLTuaAL  iflsoouTion  axo  soonms. 

In  every  agricultural  district,  which  has  not  a  society  of  agriculture, 
an  association  is  to  be  formed ;  if  a  district  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
communes  for  this  purpose,  it  must  join  a  neighboring  district. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are : 

1.  To  promote  improvements  in  agriculture,  approved  by  experience. 

2.  To  give  to  the  administration  such  information  as  appears  useful 
and  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  the  provincial  commission  of  agriculture. 

4.  To  superintend  the  execution  of  regulations  in  regard  to  provincial 
or  national  expositions  of  agricultural  products. 

The  association  is  composed  of — 

a.  The  members  of  the  commission  of  agriculture  and  the  veterinary 
surgeons  of  the  government  residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
commune. 

6.  An  unlimited  number  of  members  firom  the  different  parts  of  the 
agricultural  district. 

Each  proprietor  or  &rmer  Uving  in  the  agricultural  district  is  ad- 
mitted, if  he  desires,  unless  incapacitated  by  civil  law. 

Th^  association  establishes  a  common  fund,  into  which  an  equal  sum 
is  paid  by  each  member,  fixed  by  resolution  of  a  general  meeting. 
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This  fuDd,  together  with  the  subsidies  of  the  state  and  the  proTince, 
is  destined  to  defray — 

1.  Expenses  of  administration. 

2.  Expenses  of  fairs  and  expositions. 

3.  All  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  agricultural  improve 
ments  within  the  district. 

Members  not  paying  their  contributions  within  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  are  excluded  from  the  association. 

The  association  is  administered  by  a  president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  a  counsellor.  All  officers  are  elected  by  ballot  for 
three  years,  and  are  re-eligible^  one-third  going  out  each  year. 

In  1864  the  different  agricultural  associations  of  the  state  included 
14,315  members. 

Every  year  a  distribution  of  prizes  takes  place  within  the  association. 
The  prizes  consist  of  medals  with  the  likeness  of  the  king,  numbered, 
or  in  implements  of  use  in  the  district. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  the  second  half  of  every  year,  the  associa- 
tion defines  the  principles  of  competition  for  the  next  exhibition,  the 
mode  in  which  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural products,  for  the  best  cattle,  or  farming  instruments,  &o.  This 
programme  must  be  approved  and  is  generally  approved  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  association^  that  all  inhabitants  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
concur. 

The  competition  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging — 

1.  Persons  whose  agricultural  or  horticultural  establishments  are 
kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  managed  on  the  best  principles. 

2.  Those  who  have  introduced  essential  improvements  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  agricultural  industry. 

3.  Those  who  raise  the  handsomest  and  best  cattle. 

4  Those  who  have  manufactured  or  introduced,  or  those  who  use 
the  best  instruments  for  farmir^g  or  rural  economy. 

5.  The  artisans,  masters  or  fellows,  who  by  their  profession  benefit 
agricultural  industry,  whose  intelligence,  services,  and  deportment  are 
regularly  verified. 

Special  juries,  nominated  by  the  officers  of  the  association,  pronounce 
on  the  merit  of  the  competitors ;  these  juries  must  be  selected  from 
competent  persons  outside  of  the  district,  and  cannot  participate  in  the 
prizes. 

IV. — ^RDUCITIOHAL  nTBTTTnTIom. 

By  the  organic  law  of  July  18,  1860,  the  state  established  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  fbr  instruction  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects : 
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1.  An  agrienltnnJ  aelioof. 

2.  Two  practical  achoob  of  hortieiiltiire. 

3.  A  yeterinary  achooL 

4.  School  of  forestry. 

I.-8TATB  AOBIUULTURAI,  SCHOOL  AT  OXKBLOin^ 

The  agriookaral  school  was  founded  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in 

Oemblonx. 

oooasB  or  imraucnov. 

The  course  of  instmctaon  embraoes — 

a.  Sural  engineering^  oomprisinfi:  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometrj,  stefeoin- 
etrji  surreyiDgy  leTelling,  linear  design,  the  elements  of  mechanics,  theconstroc- 
tion  of  farming  instruments,  agricultand  machines,  country  roads  and  buildings, 
drainage  and  watering. 

6.  Phgiieal  and  ckemieal  tcieneet :  natnral  philosophy,  meteorology,  inorgaDtc 
and  organic  chemistry,  as  applied  to  agriculture,  chemical  analysis,  aad  agricul- 
tural technology. 

e.  Ifaturai  hietcry :  mineralogy,  geology,  botany  and  soology,  as  applied  to 
agriculture. 

d.  ZooUehng,  comprising  the  elements  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology, 
exterior  hygiene,  production,  raising,  improrement,  and  training  of  domestic 
animals. 

€.  CuUivaUanf  including  general  and  special  agriculture,  forest  culture,  tree 
and  horticulture. 

/.  Rural  and/oreet  economy,  comprehending  the  principles  of  social  economy,  the 
system  of  cultiyation,  distribution  of  crops,  agricultural  stock,  theory  of  yegeta- 
bles,  animals,  agricultural  arts,  woods  and  forests,  as  belonging  to  rural  explora- 
tion, land  and  forest  administration. 

g.  Rural  laws :  the  elementary  principles  of  civil  law ;  the  decrees,  regula- 
tions, and  special  laws  of  interest  to  the  proprietor  and  farmer. 

A.  Agricultural  aecounU, 

'  2. — Practical  Count . 

The  practical  course  embrace  the  application  of  the  preceding. 

a.  Rural  engineering :  exercises  in  linear  design,  surveying,  mensuration,  gauging 
of  waters,  plans,  devices,  and  execution  of  works  of  drainage  and  watering, 
plans  and  devices  of  rural  construction. 

b.  Phpeical  and  chemical  eeiencet:  chemical  manipulations,  examination  and 
analysis  of  soil,  pasture,  and  the  several  products  of  agricultural  industry  ;  visits 
to  brick- works,  lime-kilns,  factories  of  drainage-tubs,  starch-factories,  breweries, 
distilleries,  sugar-factories,  &c. 

e.  Natural  history :  herborlzation,  excursions  for  geolc^y  and  mineralogy. 

d.  Zootechny :  demonstrations  for  the  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology ; 
harnessing,  grooming,  management  of  animals  for  the  slaughter-house,  of  milk- 
cows,  of  working  oxen,  of  wool-growing  beasts ;  examination  of  animals  for  sale, 
visiting  studs,  stables,  flocks,  market,  expositions;  sanitary  visits,  and  attendance 
at  veterinary  operations,  kc, 

•  e.  Cultivation :  use  of  implements,  instruments,  vehicles,  machines ;  prepara- 
tory labor  of  the  soil,  tilth,  harrowing,  manuring,  seed,  and  artificial  multipli- 
cation ;  weeding,  second  dressing,  hilling,  watering,  cutting  of  trees ;  hay- 
making, harvesting  various  crops;  mowing,  thrashing,  Ac;  visiting  special 
places  of  cultivation,  gardens,  forests,  nurseries,  and  agricultural  work. 

/.  Rural  economy :  organization  of  agricultural  work,  and  reports  on  explora- 
tions under  superintendence  of  the  pupils ;  estimates,  plans  of  farming,  visiting 
pf  farms,  &c. 
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h.  AgrietiUural  acamrUB :  keeping  of  books  in  reference  to  special  caltivation ; 
opening,  keeping  and  closing  of  accountB,  balances,  inventory,  budget,  balance- 
sheet,  &c. 

For  practical  instruction^  tbej  hare  a  ikrm,  cnltiyated  bj  the  state,  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  establishment,  under  direction  of  the  Societj  of  Gembloux, 
special  tracts  of  land  for  experimental  cultivation,  and  gardens. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  embraces  four  years.  A  boarding-house  is  connected 
with  the  institation. 

The  personnel  of  the  institute  consists  of  one  director  and  one  eub-diredor,  five 
professors,  among  whom  one  is  charged  with  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  estab- 
lishments, three  monUort,  one  steward^  one  gardener,  two  overseers^  and  the  persons 
necessary  for  the  interior  service. 
The  director,  appointed  by  the  state,  receives  a  salary  of  4,000-5,000  francs. 
The  sub-director,  appointed  by  the  state,  reoelveaa  salary  of  3,500-4,500  francs. 
The  professors,  "  *•  **  "  "    3,000-4,000      " 

The  steward,  "  "  <*  "  "    2,000-2,600      " 

,The  monitors,  '*  "  "  "  *'    1,500-2,000      ** 

4. — Supervieion, 

A  committee  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  state,  is  entrusted  with  the 
chief  supervision  of  the  agricultural  institute.  This  committee  is  renewed  every 
two  vears ;  but  the  old  members  may  be  reappointed.  It  is  their  office  to  advise 
on  the  expenditures  and  accounts;  to  control  the  studies,  administration  and 
discipline.  They  can  visit  the  different  classes  and  localities ;  examine  the  books 
of  the  director  and  the  book-keeper ;  inspect  the  material,  the  collections,  and 
the  boarding-bouse.  Each  year  they  report  to  the  Minister  of  Interior  the  resolt 
of  their  visitations. 

At  the  close  of  every  scholastic  year  the  committee  of  supervision,  the  director, 
and  the  teachers  meet  in  council,  to  deliberate  on  such  improvements  in  the  system 
of  instruction,  administration,  and  interior  management  as  the  experience  of  the 
year  may  suggest. 

5. — Pupils, 

Pupils  cannot  be  admitted  before  they  are  16  years  of  age ;  outside  pupils  at 
18  years.  They  mast  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  Arom  which  are  exempt 
those  who  have  obtained  an  academical  degree.  At  the  end  of  every  year  •public 
examinations  in  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  take  place ;  and  certificates 
are  given  to  the  pupils  who  have  finished  the  three-years'  course.  The  annual 
contribution  for  boarding  pupils  is  700  francs ;  for  outside  pupils,  300  flrancs, 
paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

n.-«TATE  PBACnOAX  HORTICULTnitAL  SOHOOL  AT  VILVORDB. 

A  practical  school  of  horticoltnre  has  been  established  at  Yilvorde, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state. 

OOURSB  or  INSTRUOTIOH. 

Botanic :  Anatomical  elements  of  plants  and  organs  of  nutrition. 

FlorieuUure :  cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Cultivation  of  kitchen  vegetahlesy  pot  herbs. 

Horticulture :  Succinct  study  of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  ligneous  organi- 
zation, and  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these  parts ;  general 
principles  of  multiplication  of  trees  and  shrubberies  ;  special  cultivation  of  pear 
and  apple  trees. 

Arithmetic :  fractions  and  problems. 

French  and  Flemish  languages:  Elementary  {grammar  to  syntax  ;  grammatical 
and  logical  analysis ;  composing  notes  on  practical  work. 

Practical  labor :  Digging,  clipping. 
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ni.-8TATE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL  AT  CUREOHEIC. 

The  yeterinary  school  at  Gnreghem  is  under  one  director  and  eight 
professors,  with  foar  moDitors,  aa  aecoontant,  steward,  clerk,  and  two 
senrants.     A  physician^  also,  is  attached  to  the  school. 

covDirroN  or  iDinssioir. 

Previous  to  admission,  pupils  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  following  matters  : 

1 .  French  language :  ExerctMB  on  grammar,  especially  sjotaz ;  grammatical 
and  logical  analysis;  composition  of  a  given  subject,  narrative  or  letter. 

2.  Arilhmeiie:  The  four  rules  applied  to  number;  Tulgiir,  decim-^I,  and  com- 
pound fractions;  divisibilitj  of  numbers ;  periodical  decimal  fractions;  square 
and  cube  root ;  proportions ;  rule  of  three,  simple  and  compound ;  rule  of  interest, 
discount,  and  partnership  ;  alligation  and  mixture;  progressions;  metrical  system. 

3.  Afgehra :  Object^xplanation  of  signs ;  reduction  of  similar  terms  ;  addition 
and  subtraction ;  rule  or  signs  of  subtraction ;  rule  of  muiiplieation ;  remarks 
on  these  rules;  division  of  monomials  and  of  polynomials ;  solution  of  equations 
with  one  and  two  quantities ;  problems. 

4.  Oeametry. — (a. )  Plane :  Demonstration  of  theorems  and  solution  of  problems 
contained  in  the  first  three  books  of  Legendre;  inscription  of  regular  polygons  in 
a  circle  ;  expression  o!'  the  measnre  of  circumference;  ar>'a  of  circle. 

(6.)  Oeometry  of  tpace:  Definition  of  terms;  measure  of  prism;  truncated 
prism;  pyramid;  truncated  pyramid;  area  of  cone,  of  truncated  cone ;  solidity 
of  rone  and  truncated  cone;  area  of  cylinder;  solidity  of  cylinder;  area  of 
sphere;  area  of  zone;  solidity  of  sphere;  solidity  of  spheric  sector;  solidity  of 
spheric  segment  with  two  bases ;  solidity  of  regular  polyhedron. 

5.  Geography :  General,  of  Belgium  ;  political  divisions  ;  provinces;  arrondis5e- 
ments;  cantons;  communes;  cities;  population;  cekbrat^men;  special  indus- 
try ;  commerce;  fortified  places;  sea  ports;  physical  constitution;  basins; 
plains;  plateaux;  course  of  water;  rivers;  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
produets :  special  products  of  each  province;  travelling  by  land  and  water; 
geogniphical  nomenclature ;  general  knowledge  of  surrounding  states ;  Europe ; 
the  parts  of  the  world. 

6.  Ilittory:  Detailed  history  of  Bolelum ;  universal  history;  facts  connected 
with  national  history  ;  the  period  of  the  Francs;  feudal';  House  of  Burgundy,  of 
Austria;  Spanish  and  German  branch  ;  war  of  Spanish  succession  ;  war  of  Aus- 
trian succession;  Marie  Theresa;  Brabantine  revolution;  French  empire; 
kingdom  of  Netherlands:  Belgium  independent. 

These  examinations  take  place  once  per  year,  ani  the  programme  is  published. 

COURSB  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  divided  in  four 
classes,  as  follows : 

A.  Firtt  year :  Natural  philosophy ;  chemistry ;  botany ;  descriptive  anatomy 
of  the  horse;  dissections;  principles  of  horse-ehoeing;  berborization. 

B,  Second  year:  Natural  philosophy;  chemistry;  descriptive  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  domestic  animals ;  general  anatomy  ;  physiology  ;  dissections ;  prin- 
ciples of  horse-shoeing ;  chemical  manipulations. 

O.  Third  year:  Materia  medica  and  pharmacyclynamic ;  pharmacology; 
pathology  and  general  therapeutics ;  pathology  and  special  therapeutics ;  patho- 
logical anatomy  ;  sootechnic  farriery  applied ;  anatomy  of  regions ;  operative 
surgery;  clinic;  practical  exercises  in  zootechnic;  pharmaceutic  manipulations. 

2>.  Iburth  year:  Pathology  and  special  therapeutics;  surgical  pathology; 
obstetrics ;  farriery  applied ;  anatomy  of  regions ;  practical  operative  medicine ; 
legal  medicine ;  sanitary  police ;  practical  exercises  in  zootechnic  ;  clinic  ;  phar- 
maceutical manipulations. 

Every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  is  held  a  general  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  superior  courses. 
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A  boarding-house  is  connected  with  the  school. 

The  degree  of  veterinarj  surgeon  is  bestowed  upon  those  pupils  who  have 
passed  one  year  in  the  highest  class,  and  who  pass  a  final  examination  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  with  dlstinctioni  with  great  distinction,  or  with  greatest  dis- 
tinction. 

IV.-FOBESTRT  SCHOOL  AT  BOUILLON. 

ThiB  school  was  established  by  royal  decree  of  April  22,  1864,  at 
Bouillon,  proyince  of  Luxemburg. 

couBSB  or  msTBUonoH. 
A  two-years'  course  embraces  the  following  instructions : 

Firit  Year, 

French  Language:  Recapitulation  of  syntax — principles  of  stjle,  especially 
epistolary ;  Composition :  Narratives,  descriptions,  letters  and  reports. 

MeUhematiet :  Review  of  arUhmeHe^  rule  of  interest  and  discount ;  plane  geom/e- 
try  J  measure  of  surfaces ;  elemenUtry  algebra  ;  rectilinear  trigonometry^  ICTelling  by 
square  and  graphometer. 

Natural  HUtory :  jSotoni^— elementary  organs,  cells,  fibres,  tubes,  contents,  de- 
velopment, grouping ;  Compound  Organs :  Anatomical  structure  of  the  stem  of 
the  dicotyledons— medulla^  sheath,  wood,  bark,  root,  leaf,  bud,  ramification, 
flower,  coTer,  stamen,  pistil. 

Reproduction  :  Fruit,  grain,  germ. 

Phyeiology:  Structure  of  planta ;  sources  of  alimentation ;  organic  principles ; 
inorganic  principles. 

Immediate  Principles :  Neuters,  snperozygens,  snperhydrogens,  azotes. 

Nutrition  of  YegeiMee :  Absorption,  elaboration,  growing  of  wood,  germina- 
tion. 

Nomenclature :  Linne's  system — ^natural  method.    Principal  families  of  trees. 

Mineralogy:  Mineral  species;  rocks — exterior,  crystallographic,  and  chemical 
qualities.    Principal  mineral»--quartz,  lime,  gypsum,  clay,  felspar. 

Forest  economy :  Definition,  subdivision,  sylvaculture.  PrelimiDaries — funda- 
mental principlea.  Elements — their  action  on  vegetation.  Soil — its  composition  and 
qualities.  Cutting,  dressing,  measuring,  sale,  qualities  and  defects  of  wood.  Car- 
bonization. .  Wood  for  industrial  purposes ;  how  to  estimate  its  contents  and  value. 
Design. 

Second  Tear. 

French  Language :  Composition,  elocution,  style,  rhetoric,  poetry. 

Mathematics :  Geometry  and  dimensions ;  levelling  by  compass  ,*  topographical 
levelling;  elementaryprinciples  of  construction  of  roads. 

Natural  History :  Cfeology^exienoT  and  interior  agent.  Zoology :  anatomy, 
physiology,  classificaUon,  mammalia,  birds,  useful  and  injurious  insects,  fresh 
water  fishes. 

Forestry  Economy :  Management  of  forest ;  inventory ;  special  statistics ;  sys- 
tem of  exploration. 

Legislation  and  Jurisprudence :  Elementary  principles  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative laws ;  forest  code ;  laws  in  r^ard  to  fishing  and  hunting ;  commentaries ; 
decisions. 

Graphic  Work:  Draft  by  compass;  longitudinal  and  sectional  profiles  of  roads, 
ditches,  culverts,  vessels,  machineSi  plans,  kc. 


ACADEMIES  OP  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  SCHOOLS  OP  DESIGN. 


I.— HlfTORICAL  BUICIIART. 


To  nnderstand  thoroughly  any  institation,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
its  present  condition,  but  inquiries  must  be  made  into  the  causes  which 
gave  it  bicth,  the  circumstances  which  aided  or  obstructed  its  develop- 
ment, and  the  modifications  to  which  it  was  subjected  on  account  of 
changes  in  the  customs  of  the  time  and  in  the  wants  which  the  institu- 
tion was  intended  to  supply. 

In  tracing  the  deyelopment  of  instruction  in  art  in  Belgium,  we 
recognize  four  periods  since  the  first  art  association  or  guild  was 
founded  at  Antwerp,  in  the  14th  century,  down  to  the  present  time. 

PxRiOD  I. — ^Although  public  institutions  for  promoting  the  science 
and  art  of  design,  as  we  now  find  them  organized  and  administered, 
are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  associations  or  guilds  of  artists,  who 
opened  their  schools  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Luke,  existed  as  early 
as  the  14th  century  at  Yenice,  Florence,  and  Paris.  At  first,  mem- 
bership was  confined  to  persons  of  the  same  pursuit,  and  their  ezclu- 
sive  object  was  to  recruit  their  own  ranks.  In  the  17th  century  they 
began  to  admit  more  liberally  from  other  professions,  and  adopted  the 
denomination  of  Academy,  under  which  name  they  were  established  at 
Bon\0,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Nuremberg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  Between 
the  years  1711  and  1781  the  movement  to  bring  instruction  in  graphic 
and  plastic  art  within  reach  of  the  people  had  extended  to  Padua,  Bo- 
logne,  Augsburg,  Florence,  Stuttgart,  London,  Mantua,  Amsterdam, 
Munich,  Cassel,  Turin,  Weimar,  Bordeaux,  and  Frankfort. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  and  association  at  Antwerp  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  eminent  painter,  Dayid  Teniers,  the  younger,  who 
began  to  agitate  the  matter  in  1648,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  that 
at  Paris ;  and  the  letters  patent  of  Philip  IV,  which  gave  it  the  titie 
of  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as  certain  privileges,  are  dated  from  the 
month  of  July,  1663.  These  privileges  conusted  in  eight  franchises, 
which,  carrying  with  them  exemption  from  taxes,  contributions,  and 
other  charges,  were  sold,  and  became  a  kind  of  subsidy  from  the  State. 

The  first  attempt  in  Brussels  was  made  in  1711  by  the  association  of 
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artiBts,  but  the  academy  bad  a  sicklj  existence  until  1768,  wben  it  was 
adopted  by  the  mnnicipality.  Bruges  organised  its  school  in  1720 ; 
Ghent,  in  1750;  Tonrnai,  in  1757;  Courtrai,  in  1760;  Malines,  in 
1771;  Ath.  in  1772;  Oudenarde,  in  1773;  Liege,  about  1775,  and 
Ypres,  in  1779.  Generaly,  these  institutions  were  founded  not  by 
artists,  but  by  associations  of  citisens.  In  Brussels,  the  corporation  of 
tapestry-workers,  painters,  and  sculptors,  judging  that  a  knowledge  of 
art  was  indispensable  to  artisans  of  their  respective  professions,  estab- 
lished  a  public  school  of  design,  and  petitioned  the  magistrates  to  al- 
low them  the  occupancy  of  a  room  in  the  City  Hall.  In  Bruges, 
also,  a  Free  Academy  of  Painting  and  Architecture  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  of  painters ;  and  this  institution  has  pre- 
seryed  its  independent  organization  to  this  day.  The  only  aid  they 
asked  from  the  magistrates  was  a  suitable  hall.  In  Ghent,  an  artist- 
painter  procured  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  design  by  starting  a 
subscription  among  the  citisens,  and  soliciting  from  the  public  authori- 
ties the  use  of  a  public  hall.  The  academy  at  Malines  was  established 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  academies  in  Toumai  and  Liege  originated 
with  the  authorities ;  in  the  former  instance  with  a  view  to  perfect  the 
manufitcture  of  china. 

The  movement  thus  widely  manifested  in  these  enterprising  cities 
had  its  inspiration  in  the  universal  demand  of  European  society  to  ^cape 
from  the  yoke  of  corporations  and  guilds,  which  weighed  heavily  on  the 
most  important  industries,  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  to  train 
a  larger  number  of  real  artists. 

The  preamble  of  the  ordinance  of  Marie  Theresa,  dated  Mardi  20, 
1773,  which  responded  to  the  aspirations  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
in  the  province  of  Brabant,  reads  as  follows :  "  We  have  seen  with  re- 
gret that  the  liberal  arts,  which  give  so  much  honor  to  the  country  in 
which  they  flourish,  have  been  confounded  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
that  in  some  cities  of  this  province  artists  are  obliged  to  become  members 
of  guilds  composed  mainly  of  workmen  and  artisans.''  The  decree  de- 
clares that  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture  are  not 
derogatory  to  nobility,  and  that  every  man  may  freely  practise  these  arts 
and  dispose  of  their  products  in  the  market.  This  decree  was  originally 
applicable  only  to  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  to  which  belonged  Antwerp, 
as  well  as  Malines  and  Limburg;  but  in  1773  it  was  extended  to  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  dominion  in  the  Netherlands. 

From  this  date  academies  and  schools  of  instruction  in  art  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  the  local  authorities  interested  themselves  more  and  more  in 
them,  and  the  communes  in  various  ways  aided  them,  royaltiy  doing 
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but  little  beyond  a  moral  patronage  and  sanction,  which,  however,  was 
of  some  advantage.  The  character  of  this  latter  aid  is  easily  under- 
stood by  reading  the  letters  patent  relating  to  the  Academy  of  Ghent  of 
September  14,  1771 : 

"  Her  Majesty,  desiring  to  encourage  the  re-establishment  of  an 
Academy  of  Design,  Painting,  and  Architecture  in  the  City  of  Ghent, 
as  well  as  to  promote  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  generally,  has,  with  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Council  and  the  council  of  his  I^ghness  the  Duke 
Charles  Alexander,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  her  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Captain  General  of  the  Netherlands,  declared,  and  does  declare : 

"1.  That  she  has  pleased  to  take  said  academy  under  her  royal 
protection  and  to  give  it  her  good  will. 

*<  2.  That  this  academy  can  consequently  be  styled  'Boyal  Academy 
of  Design,  Painting  and  Architecture.' 

'*  3.  That  this  academy  shall  be  regulated  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
already  decreed  by  the  magistracy  of  Ghent,  and  that  in  this  respect,  as 
in  all  others,  it  remain  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  said  magis- 
tracy. 

**  4.  That  the  president  and  directors  of  said  academy  are  permitted 
to  have  engraved  and  make  use  of  a  special  seal,  after  a  design  given 
in  their  petition,  with  this  inscription  :  *  SigUlum  acad.  art.,pict.,  et 
architect.,  Ghent,^  and  below,  '  Renovato,  anno  1770.' 

'*  5.  That  they  may  cause  to  be  struck  at  the  mint  of  her  Majesty  in 
the  city  of  Brussels,  at  the  expense  of  the  academy,  the  medals  which 
this  academy  may  require  for  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

'*  6.  And,  finally,  her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  grant  to  students  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  academy  the  same  number  and  kind  of 
Srizes  she  has  thought  fit  to  accord  to  similar  academies  in  the  cities  of 
trusscls,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges,  namely:  for  the  first  prize,  a  gold 
medal,  with  ring ;  for  the  second  prize,  a  similar  medal,  not  gold ;  and 
for  the  third  prize,  a  medal  not  gold,  and  without  ring.  A  copy  of  the 
present  to  be  sent  to  the  magistracy  of  Ghent  for  their  information  and 
direction." 

In  their  origin,  it  will  be  seen,  the  academies  were  neither  communal 
nor  state  institutions,  and  were  as  independent  of  both  as  they  could 
be  at  that  time,  receiving  from  the  magistracy  or  the  commune  only 
the  use  of  a  hall  and  small  subsidies  towards  annual  expenses. 

From  the  time  of  Marie  Theresa,  the  academies  Tclinquished  or  were 
gradually  deprived  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  exchanged 
for  certain  advantages  that  the  communes  secured  to  them ;  -but  the 
change  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle  and  protestations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels.  The  pupils,  in  1762,  applied  to  the 
Governor  General  to  obtain  redress,  as  they  considered,  from  the  action 
of  the  magistracy  in  infringing  the  right  of  free  association,  to  which 
the  school  owed  its  foundation,  and  which  tiU  then  had  never  been 
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contested.  The  petiiioiien  represent  that  at  the  reqnest  of  a  number 
of  artists,  the  magistracy  of  the  city  had  granted  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy,  the  expensed  of  which 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  pupils ;  that  the  latter  not  being  able  to  eon* 
tribute  the  whole  of  the  expense,  the  magistracy,  in  the  year  1759, 
made  them  a  grant  of  ten  pistoles  per  year,  continued  to  this  day, 
leaving  the  care  of  all  other  matters,  including  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  to  the  directors  elected  by  the  members,  who  always  made 
choice  of  an  eminent  artist ;  that  since  the  year  1759  the  magistracy 
had  attempted  to  appoint  the  directors  of  the  academy,  without  regard 
to  their  reputation  as  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  and  had  nomi- 
nated members  of  their  own  body,  who  know  nothing  of  the  art  of 
design,  and  are  not  capable  of  instructing  young  students.  In  view  of 
this  action  of  the  magistracy,  the  petitioners  unanimously  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  and  continue  their  ancient  director,  who  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  best  artists  and  designers  of  this  city ;  but  instead 
of  acceding  to  their  request,  one  of  the  city  treasurers  bad  come  to  the 
academy,  accompanied  by  a  director  of  their  choice,  and  had  ordered  the 
petitioners  to  acknowledge  him  as  director  or  to  withdraw ;  whereupon 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  retired,  and  since  then  the  academy  had  been 
inactive.  Deprived  of  the  advantages  of  this  academy  under  these 
circumstances,  the  petitioners  beg  for  the  special  protection  with  which 
your  Highness  has  alwa3r8  honored  the  arts." 

The  magistracy  of  Brussels,  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  for 
their  advice,  recite  the  facts,  as  follows : 

*'  By  resolution  of  September  80,  1711,  the  magistracy  granted  the 
request  of  the  painters,  sculptors  and  others,  for  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall*  to  be  used  for  instruction  in  design ;  and  by  another  resolution,  in 
1712,  light  and  fuel  were  granted.  The  students  contributed  towards 
the  expense  for  models  and  other  necessary  things.  In  1729,  they 
asked  for  a  grant  of  100  florins,  which  was  accorded,  and  in  1737  they 
received  a  present  of  50  florins  to  celebrate  their  25th  anniversary.  In 
1737,  the  ocademy  adopted,  by  permission,  a  system  of  regula- 
tions, by  which  the  burgomasters  and  senior  treasurer  were  made 
honorary  patrons,  and  the  appointment  of  five  directors,  citizens  of 
Brussels  by  birth,  provided  for,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  students  on 
successive  vacancies,  one  by  the  two  patrons,  and  four  by  a  plurality  of 
votes.  Five  professors  were  to  be  elected  at  first  by  the  seven  regents. 
In  the  year  1742,  the  directors  demanded  an  ordinance  of  discipline  for 
the  students.  In  1751,  the  oity  granted  annually  a  benefice  of  100 
florins  as  remuneration  for  the  man  serving  as  model  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  statement  does  not  justify  the  action  of  the  magistracy ;  but  the 
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Privy  Oouncil,  no  doubt,  viewing  the  opposition  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
students'  mutiny  than  as  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  academic 
society,  decided  against  the  petitioners. 

This  and  similar  transactions  show  much  indecision  in  the  action  of 
the  authorities  towards  institutions  of  instruction  at  this  period.  The 
same  practice  did  not  prevail  in  all  places.  The  associations  which 
established  these  schools  were  almost  always  obliged  to  ask  for  aid  and 
protection  from  the  communal  authorities.  The  assembling  of  a  great 
number  of  young  men  at  one  place  in  the  city,  generally  in  the  evening, 
called  for  special  police  regulations. 

The  permanent  intervention  of  the  state  dates  to  the  year  1771. 
Prior  to  this  date,  recourse  was  seldom  had  to  the  sovereign  power  till 
that  of  the  commune  had  been  tried  in  vain.  In  May,  1754,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Ghent,  established  three  or  four  years  before, 
represented  to  the  Governor  General  that  notwithstanding  a  contribution 
of  ten  *  *  escalins  "  per  year  imposed  on  the  pupils,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  meet  their  expenses;  that  they  were  in  debt  to* the  amount  of 
684  florins,  and  requested  an  order  on  the  magistrates  to  allow  them  an 
annual  subsidy  of  twenty  pounds.  The  Privy  Council  refused  the  re* 
quest  of  the  petitioners ;  but  on  the  application  of  the  academy  at 
Antwerp,  a  decree,  June  13^  1764,  of  the  king,  was  as  follows:  "  The 
efficiency  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  must  be  maintained,  and  conse- 
quently the  magistracy  will  continue  to  pay  in  the  ordinary  way  the 
annual  benefice  of  850  florins,  with  this  condition,  that  an  account  be 
rendered  of  its  expenditure." 

Another  reason  justified  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies,  namely :  that  they  were  considered  as  corpora- 
tions, and  that  the  privileges  of  the  associations  were  subject  to  previous 
authorizations.  For  instance,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1776,  amateur 
artists  were  authorized  to  form  an  academy  of  design  in  the  city  of 
Tamise,  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  and  magistrates. 

Often  the  intervention  of  the  government  was  limited  to  a  simple 
permission  to  form  an  association  for  purposes  of  art.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  liberty  of  association  has  but  recently  sprung  up  in 
Belgium. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  individual  and  associated  action  dimin- 
ished gradually  and  passed  to  the  communal  authorities,  which  assumed 
superintendence  of  the  academies  on  the  ground  of  their  payment  of 
subsidies  or  other  benefits.  At  the  time  the  Brabantine  revolution 
broke  out,  there  were  twelve  academies  in  Belgium,  viz:  at  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Toumai,  Courtrai,  Malines,  Ath,  Oudenarde,  Ypres, 
Liege,  and  Mons. 

41 
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Thraoghoat  this  period  the  aid  of  the  authorities  was  yery  trifling, 
the  oonununes  doiog  more  for  the  academies  than  the  goyemment.  The 
latter  was  contented  to  decree  the  title  of  Royal  Academy,  and  the  right 
of  stamping  medals.  The  members  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses, 
managing  economically,  and  each  giring  according  to  his  means ;  one 
his  personal  attentions,  another  his  instructions,  and  those  who  conld, 
money  to  the  common  work.  In  proportion  as  the  goyemment  acted, 
this  resomroe  of  the  association  diminished. 

Period  II. — The  Brabantine  Rcvcluium  and  French  Oecupatum.^' 
The  disturbance  accompaying  the  Brabantine  reyolution,  the  inyaaion 
of  the  territory  by  the  French  armies,  the  absorption  of  the  proyinces 
into  the  republic,  the  contmnal  wars  of  the  empire,  were  unfayorable  to 
the  deyelopment  of  schools  of  art.  Those  which  existed  before  these 
eyents  were  reopened,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interruption^  as  soon  as 
peace  was  established.  Four  academies  were  fimnded  during  the  re- 
public: at  Diest,  in  1796;  at  Louyain,  Tumhout,  and  Termonde,  in 
1800.  Two  owe  their  foundation  to  the  empire — ^the  Academy  of  Aloet, 
in  1805,  and  that  of  Lierre  in  1807.  Then  the  power  of  the  muDiei- 
palities  was  much  restrained  by  an  absolute  central  authority,  and  nothing 
was  done  contrary  to  the  yiews  of  the  goyemment,  represented  by  the 
prefect,  or  without  its  approyal.  Six  more  academies  were  erected  abont 
this  time,  principally  by  private  donations,  but  dates  and  other  circum- 
stances cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

PxRiOD  III. — Government  of  the  Netherlands — The  princi|des  of  cen- 
tralization, inaugurated  by  the  French,  were  maintained  by  the  royal 
goyemment,  which  established  its  authority  in  1815.  The  fondamental 
law  gaye  to  the  king  the  organization  of  public  instruction,  to  which  the 
fine  arts,  as  connected  with  the  literary  and  scientific  culture  of  the 
country,  were  aesigned.  The  royal  decree  of  April  13,  1817,  declares: 
'  'As  far  as  possible,  schools  of  art  shall  be  established  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  population  is  numerous  enough  to  authorize 
them.  The  schools  should  afford  to  the  young,  and  to  artisans,  the 
benefits  of  inBtraction  in  design.  They  shall,  if  possible,  be  free,  the 
cities  to  furnish  the  buildings,  and  the  teachers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
magistrates,  who  shall  provide  for  their  supervision  and  support." 

The  goyemment  took  charge  of  the  institutions,  and  diyided  their  ad- 
ministration between  the  central  and  communal  authorities,  and  in  this 
transaction,  at  least,  it  did  not  take  the  lion's  share.  The  right  oi 
Domination  allowed  to  the  commune  was  limited  by  the  obligation  to 
(elect  masters  of  design  from  candidates  who  possessed  certificates  of 
a  >.l.ty — a  condition  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.     The  cer- 
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tificates  of  capacity  were  issued  by  a  commissioii  of  independent  and  en- 
lightened men  from  the  foarth  class  of  the  Eojal  Institute  and  the  two 
Royal  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  (of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp)  created 
by  the  same  decree. 

In  the  decree  of  1817  a  classification  of  the  different  institutions  was 
first  officially  announced ;  those  of  an  inforior  grade  were  called  Schools 
of  Design,  while  the  title  of  Academy  was  confined  to  establishments 
in  larger  cities  where  a  higher  range  of  instruction  was  required  and 
could  be  maintained.  The  programme  for  the  "  Academies  of  Design/' 
besides  elementary  drawing,  included  drawing  from  embossments  and 
living  models,  architectural  drawing,  and  geometrical  and  perspeotire 
design .  Two  institutions  were  called  '*  Boy al  Academies  of  Fine  Arts," 
one  of  which  was  in  Amsterdam  for  the  northern  provinces,  and  one  al 
Antwerp  for  the  southern  provinces.  To  these  two  institutions  a  course 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving  was  assigned.  Though  the  de- 
cree determines  their  creation,  and  regulates  to  a  certain  extent  their  or* 
ganization,  yet  it  leaves  to  the  local  authorities  the  duties  of  furnishing 
most  of  the  means  for  their  support,  when  a  system  of  state  subsidies 
was  at  the  same  time  inaugurated.  To  the  '*  Schools  of  Design"  the 
sUver  medals  and  official  testimonials  were  furnished  ;  to  those  of  Brus- 
sels  and  Bruges  an  annual  contribution  of  2,000  florins  was  made.  The 
two  ''Royal  Academies  of  Fine  Arts"  at  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam 
were  more  liberally  treated,  each  receiving  an  annual  donation  of  4,000 
florins,  besides  a  stipend  to  support  the  best  graduate  of  each  at  Rome. 

In  1819,  (April  23,)  M.  Falck,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  In- 
dustry, issued  a  circular  in  reference  to  application  of  other  institutions 
for  subsidies :  ''  The  financial  situation  of  the  kingdom  has  not  per- 
mitted his  Majesty  to  grant  the  subsidies  requested,  and  the  minister,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  directs  the  schoob  and  academies  who  have 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  government  to  apply  to  the  local  authorities." 
This  shows  that  the  schools  in  question  had  not  at  that  time  the  charac- 
ter of  communal  establishments.  Some  of  the  academies  established  in 
the  preceding  centuries  had  preserved  their  independent  constitution,  and 
continued  to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  officers ;  such  are  the  Academy  of  Bruges  and  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  Malines. 

The  decree  of  April  13,  1817,  assigns  also  prizes  of  1,200  florins 
for  the  laureate  pupils  of  the  two  Royal  Academies  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
which  the  successful  competitor'enjoys  during  four  years.  Article  15, 
of  the  same  decree,  establishes  prizes  for  the  best  works  of  art  in  the 
annual  exposition,  which  shall  take  place  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  kingdom. 
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Besides  the  reor|;anization  of  existing  schools,  twelre  new  academies 
were  erected  by  the  goyemment  of  the  Netherlands :  of  Tirlemont, 
1824;  Maestricbt,  1824;  Menin,  1828;  Renaix,  1838,  and  the  schools 
at  Sottegem,  1817;  Nivelles,  1818;  Saint  Nicolas,  1818;  Ostend, 
1820 ;  Grammont»  1821 ;  Wetteren,  1823 ;  Crajshanten,  1826 ;  Ise- 
ghem,  1828.  The  School  of  Design  at  Lierre,  which  existed  long  be- 
fore, was  reorganised  in  1817.  Two  of  these  institates  (Crajshanten 
and  Iseghem)  haye  since  suspended ;  the  Academy  of  Maestricht  is  no 
longer  Belgian. 

It  is  not  of  recent  date  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  to 
schools  of  design  a  more  practical  direction,  and  more  in  accord  with 
the  present  wants  of  industry.  This  problem,  which  presented  itself 
anew  after  the  first  Universal  Exposition  at  London  in  1851,  had  occn- 
pied  the  educators  and  statesmen  of  France  and  Belgium  as  far  back 
as  1830.  The  society  of  which  Baron  Charles  Dupin  was  president 
introduced  lineal  drawing  into  the  Lancastrian  schools,  and  the  system 
of  mutual  teaching  after  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Francoeur. 
This  m6Yement  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  goyernment  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  led  to  modifications  in  the  organization  and  pro- 
gramme of  1817  by  the  royal  decree  of  October  10,  1829  :  <<  On  the 
report  of  our  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  September  29  last,  No.  108, 
by  which  we  haye  been  informed  that  the  greater  number  of  '  Schook 
of  Design,'  mentioned  in  articles  1  to  4  of  our  decree  of  AprO  13, 
1817,  have  too  exclusive  a  tendency  to  the  fine  arts,  by  >7hich  the 
useful  arts  are  more  or  less  neglected,  and  these  schools  have  become 
of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  working  classes,"  etc.  The  jecree  goes  on 
.  to  prescribe  the  study  of  geometrical  linear  design,  and  lays  down  a 
programme  more  scientific  than  artistic,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  great 
preference  to  geometrical  drafting  with  instruments. 

Period  IV. — Kingdom  of  Bdgium, — After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
the  state  was  slow  to  intervene  in  the  management  of  the  academies, 
lest  it  should  conflict  with  the  constitution,  which  ordained  liberty  of 
instruction  and  of  association.  But  the  subsidies  were  continued  \o 
the  Boyal  Academies  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Bruges.  The  city 
of  Brussels,  in  1835,  obtained  an  annual  subsidy  of  4,000  frcs.  for  its 
new  Boyal  Academy  of  Design,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture ;  Bruges 
and  Liege  obtained  an  annual  grant  of  5,000  frcs.  each.  The  Boyal 
Academy  at  Antwerp,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  communal  institution, 
had  its  subsidy  increased  to  25,000  frcs.,  and  all  these  institutions  ac- 
cepted the  inspection  of  state  officials  and  the  general  programme  of 
instruction.     Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  and  the  com- 
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manes,  the  establishments  for  instruction  in  design  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  improved,  and  all  are  now  on  a  solid  basis.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  taken  by  government  was  the  royal  decree  of  No- 
vember, 1859,  by  which  a  Council  of  Improvement,  consisting  of 
twelve  members,  was  constituted,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  supervis- 
ion and  consideration  of  all  matters  of  instruction  in  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies of  Design  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Of  this  body,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  president,  and  in  his  absence  the  Director- General  of  Fine 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  Of  all  meetings,  and  of  all  subjects 
referred  to  them  by  the  government,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  in- 
struction, a  report  is  made  to  the  Minister  annually. 

n. — PBBSBNT  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDITION. 

• 

1.  Official  Classification  and  Denomination, — Thirty-one  schools 
adopt  the  title  of  Academy ;  four  add  the  word  Royal,  namely,  those  of 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Ypres ;  while  the  academies  at  Brussels 
and  Antwerp  are  .styled  "  Royal  Academies  of  Fine  Arts."  That  of 
Ghent  is  named  "  Royal  Academy  of  Design,  Sculpture,  and  Architect- 
ure of  the  City  of  Ghent."  Seven  institutes — those  of  Malines,  Lou- 
vain,  Bouillon,  Alost,  Saint  Nicolas,  Mons,  and  Liege — 'are  called 
Academies  of  Fine  Arts.  This  name  is  properly  applicable  only  to 
those  of  Malines  and  Louvain,  which,  besides  instruction  in  plastic  art, 
have  a  section  for  music.  Of  the  institutions  known  as  '*  Schools,"  (of 
which  there  are  now  twenty-sev^n,)  some  style  themselves  **  Schools  of 
Design ;"  others,  "  Schools  of  Design  and  Architecture"  and  **  Schools 
of  Design  and  Modelling,"  while  still  others  have  taken  the  names  of 
"  Communal  Schools  of  Design,"  of  "  Communal  Schools  of  Arts 
and -Mechanics,"  or  of  "  Fine  Arts."  There  is  also  the  *'  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts  "  at  Malines,  and  the  '*  Normal  School  of  Arts  and  Design  " 
at  St.  Josseten-Noode.  Official  reports  recognize  three  grades:  1, 
Schools  of  Design ;  2,  Academies  of  Design ;  and,  3,  Royal  Acade- 
mies of  Fine  Arts. 

2.  Supervision. — The  immediate  administration  of  the  academies  and 
schools  of  design  is  generally  confided  to  a  special  committee,  which 
often  bears  the  name  of  administrative  council  or  commission,  and  is 
usually  composed  of  members  of  the  city  councils  or  friends  of  art 
selected  from  the  citizens.  Sometimes  the  director  or  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  school  are  part  of  it.  Often  the  mayor  of  the  city  is 
the  president ;  but  there  is  no  uniform  practice  or  rule.  In  some  local- 
ities the  commission  is  appointed  by  the  Archbishop.     Two  institutes, 

,  the  old  academy  at  Bruges  and  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  of  Malines 
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foanded  1880,  elect  their  own  council.     The  umeiation,  which  mmin- 
tains  a  school^  nominates  tbeir  administrators  and  director. 

3.  Director; — The  directors  of  the  different  academies  are  mther 
permanent  or  are  elected  for  a  certain  term,  or  their  position  b  of  a 
hiixed  system.  The  Aoademj  of  Brussels  elects  one  director  for  a 
three  years'  term  of  oflSce.  In  Ohent,  the  direction  is  permanent,  but 
distributed  among  the  three  principal  teachers.  There  is  a  director  of 
design,  another  of  sculpture,  and  a  third  of  architecture. 

4.  Feci  of  Admimon. — ^Instruction  is  generally  gratuitous.  Oat  of 
fifty-nine  institutions  only  nine  charge  tuition  fees.  In  Heresthals, 
eight  out  of  fifty  pupils  paid  each  six  francs  per  year.  At  Niyelles, 
pupils  pay  one  franc  per  month.  At  Courtrai,  pupils  not  able  to  pay 
are  taught  gratuitously.  In  Liege,  pupils  pay  thirty  francs  per  year  for 
the  superior  course  and  twenty  francs  for  the  others,  in  proportion  to 
the  culture  required  in  the  teacher.  As  the  schools  are  purely  local, 
it  rarely  happens  that,  with  gratuitous  instruction,  all  pupils  which  can 
be  accommodated  do  not  come  from  the  commune.  Only  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  can  strangers  be  admitted. 

5.  Revenues, — All  receipts  are  derived  from  (a)  the  commune ;  (b,) 
the  province ;  (c,)  the  state ;  (d,)  donations,  foundations,  legacies ;  (e,) 
voluntary  subscriptions  ;  (/,)  contributions  of  the  scholars.  During 
the  year  1863  the  schools  and  academies  of  design  of  Belgium  disposed 
of  the  sum  of  351,683  francs,  derived  from  the  following  sources  :  from 
the  commune,  263,504  francs;  the  province,  8,500  francs;  the  state, 
71,625  francs;  foundations,  Ac,  247  francs;  subscriptions,  4,569 
francs;  contributions,  3,237  francs.  These  figures  show  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  these  institutes.  While  from  foundations, 
subscriptions,  and  contributions,  formerly  the  most  productive  sources 
of  income,  only  the  small  sum  of  8,054  firanos  are  derived,  the  public 
funds  are  now  taxed  with  343,629  francs. 

6.  Expenditures. — The  expenditures  of  these  institutions  vary  widely; 
the  Academy  of  Brussels  costs  annually  62,300  francs;  that  of  Ant- 
werp, 58,500  francs;  that  of  Liege,  43,375  francs;  that  of  Ghent, 
28,353  francs ;  that  of  Toumai,  12,350  francs;  thatof  Bruges,  12,200 
francs.  Seven  institutions,  those  of  Malines,  Ixelles,  Louvain,  Alost, 
Termonde,  Mons  and  Hasselt,  cost  between  5,000  and  10,000  francs; 
seven  others,  at  Lierre,  Nivelles,  Lokeren;  Saint  Nicolas,  Soignies, 
Dinant  and  Namur,  between  3,000  and  5,000  francs ;  and  nineteen 
schools  expend  between  1,000  and  3,000  ^ncs ;  six  schools  between  500 
and  1,000  francs,  and  seven  which  cost  less  than  500  francs. 

7.  MUericd  Equipment, — A  building,  in  order  to  answer  the  pur- 
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poses  of  a  school  of  design,  should  be  spacions,  well  rentilated  and 
lighted,  not  damp,  and  easily  and  unifonnly  heated.  In  1864,  thirtj- 
nine  buildings  were  reported  as  satisfactory  in  these  particulars.  The 
fhmitnre  for  the  yarions  class-rooms  consists  of  seats  and  tables,  a  few 
black-boards  for  graphic  demonstrations,  and  wardrobes  to  receive  and 
protect  the  models.  The  system  of  instmction  preyailing  from  the 
foundation  of  academies^  and  which  employs  the  first  years  of  study  to 
drawing  after  engravings,  has  determined  the  kind  of  farniture.  The 
three  lower  classes  have  desks,  at  which  the  pupils  work  standing.  In 
classes  where  the  drawing  is  from  objects  in  relief  and  from  nature,  the 
seiats  are  generally  arranged  in  a  semi^-circle  and  like  an  amphitheatre. 
The  pupils  are  seated,  but  have  no  desks.  Each  has  a  map  and  a  board 
resting  on  his  knees.  Often  a  whole  class  in  linear  drawing,  when  all 
pupils  draw  from  one  model,  is  disposed  similarly.  For  architectural 
drawing,  large  and  horizontal  tables  are  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 
Models  of  various  kinds  and  cost  are  provided,  viz :  (1,)  engravings  for 
instruction  in  drawing ;  (2.)  models  in  relief,  solids,  ornaments,  busts, 
figures,  fragments,  etc.;  (3,)  models  of  architecture. 

The  selection  of  copies  and  models  is  left  with  each  institution,  within 
the  range  and  with  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Im- 
provement for  each  grade.  The  models  are  classified  in  six  divisions, 
arranged  according  to  the  difficulty  they  present  to  the  pupil.  These 
articles  range  from  the  simple  mast  to  the  perfect  statue ;  from  the 
fragment  of  a  column  to  an  exact  model  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  horse 
of  Phidias.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  outfit  for  a  school  of  the  inferior 
or  lowest  degree  is  604  francs ;  the  second  class,  2,470  francs ;  of 
the  first  degree,  5,487  francs.  These  articles  are  procured  by  the 
government  at  cost. 

The  council,  in  their  annual  report  for  1864,  refer  with  approbation 
to  the  liberality  of  the  English  government,  through  its  Department  of 
Art  and  Science,  of  furnishing  to  all  schools  of  art  the  necessary  and 
desirable  models  and  material  aids  of  instruction  at  a  price  below  the 
actual  cost,  making  the  outfit  of  an  English  school  of  art  cost  less  by 
one-half  than  a  Belgian  school  of  the  same  grade.  The  English  gov- 
ernment also  provides,  in  the  Kensington  Museum  and  Library  of  Art, 
a  very  valuable  and  almost  exhaustive  collection  of  specimens  and 
models  in  cv6ry  department  of  art,  in  every  country,  and  in  different 
stages  of  its  development. 

8. — Museum  of  Modeh. — The  example,  both  of  England  and  Wur- 
temberg,  of  aiding  schools  of  design  in  the  acquisition  of  good  models 
and  a  central  museum,  is  made  the  snbicct  of  a  special  report  by  the 
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coanoil  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  which  department  the  super- 
vision of  these  schools  in  Belgium  belongs.  The  example  of  Wurtem- 
berg  is  thus  referred  to :  *'  The  collection  of  models  in  aid  of  instruction 
in  design  and  modelling  is  very  rich,  and  is,  moreover,  completed  by  a 
library  containing  the  most  important  and  expensive  works  on  decora- 
tive art  published  in  different  countries.  This  museum  is  not  only 
serviceable  to  the  schools  of  the  capital,  but  the  objects  which  it  contains 
can  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  to  the  schools  in  the  provinces.  A 
moulder  is  also  authorized  to  furnish  at  moderate  price  a  copy  of  any 
article  ordered.  .  Professor  Herdtle  has  designed  and  engraved  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  pieces  in  this  museum  which  can  be  had  for  use  in 
schools ;  it  has  the  title,  ^Modds  in  pLaMer  executed  for  teaching  the 
art  of  free-hand  drawing,  and  of  modelling,  after  models  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Central  Institute  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Stutt- 
gart, by  order  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Schools  for  the  perfection  of 
Industry,'  This  catalogue  contains  212  articles,  represented  on  a  scale 
of  one-tenth  of  actual  size,  with  the  price  affixed.  The  first  128  articles 
are  exclusively  in  the  department  of  ornamentation.  AH  our  secondary 
schools  of  design  and  modelling  should  be  provided  with  a  similar  col- 
lection, wbich  can  be  obtained  through  Mr.  Togmarelli,  moulder.  No. 
15  Prince  Royal  street,  Stuttgart.  We  recommend  the  purchase  of  a 
complete  collection  of  models  for  ornamental  design ;  those  of  antique 
human  figures  can  be  found  better  in  Paris." 

The  desire  expressed  in  this  report  was  realized  without  expense,  the 
government  of  Wurtemberg  having  presented  a  copy  of  each  of  the  128 
pieces  of  the  collection.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Im- 
provement, a  copy  of  all  ornamental  models  included  in  the  list  published 
by  the  English  committee  was  also  procured.  Both  collections  are 
deposited  in  the  Boyal  Library  until  a  suitable  hall,  accessible  to  the 
public,  shall  be  provided.  The  Belgian  Council,  also,  has  repeatedly 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  government  should  form  a  collection  of  all 
models,  graphic  and  plastic,  which  can  be  used  for  teaching.  In  its 
session  of  September  25^  1861,  the  royal  commission  advised,  <*that 
it  would  be  useful  to  establish  in  the  Museum  of  Sculpture  a  section  of 
middle  age  and  renaissance,"  in  which  all  original  models  or  copies  in 
plaster  of  the  best  statues,  bas-reliefe,  ornaments,  tombs^  etc.,  of  these 
periods,  should  be  collected. 

For  the  schools  of  design  four  premiums  are  established  for  the  best 
specimen  of  linear  drawing,  introductory  to  architectural,  artistic  and 
industrial  design. 

9. — Subjects  and  Methods  of  IrMructum, — A  uniform  programme  of 
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sabjeots  and  methods  of  inatrnotion  in  all  the  flchoolfl  is  not  attempted, 
the  goyernment  exercising  the  right  of  approving  the  programme  of 
each  institution  as  the  condition  of  its  receiving  any  grant  in  aid.  The 
following  plan  of  sndies  was  submitted  by  the  Oonncil  of  Improvement 
in  1861^  and  is  generally  followed : 

First  Division. — Linear  Drawing. — ^In  localities  where  no  industrial 
school  exists,  the  course  should  include  machine  drawing,  practical 
geometry,  orders  of  architecture^  omamenti  from  flat  copies  and  objects, 
heads  from  flat  copies. 

Where  no  other  art  school  exists,  there  should  be  added  elementary 
perspective  heads  from  busts. 

Second  Division. — ^Academic  Drawing — ^Human  figure,  from  flat 
copies ;  heads  and  antique  fragments  from  the  round ;  human  figure 
from  nature.  Ornamental  drawing — Modelling  from  casts  of  the  an- 
tique ;  modelling  from  nature.  Architectural  drawing^ — ^First  course, 
mapping  and  levelling ;  second  course,  copy  of  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections ;  third  course,  design  of  house,  elementary  stereotomy,  hygiene. 
<  TniRD  Division. — ^Human  figure  from  nature  and  the  antiques. 
Painting — Studies  and  composition ;  practical  exercises  and  oral  direc- 
tions. Sculpture — Studies  and  composition ;  practical  exercises  and 
oral  comments.  Architecture — Composition ;  drafting ;  oral  directions ; 
specifications ;  stereotomy  and  legal  requisitions  as  to  buildings ;  con- 
struction and  technics.  Human  anatomy.  Perspective — History  of 
art  and  SBSthetics. 

The  Council  desire  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  principal  acade- 
mies and  schools  should  satisfy  the  following  demands : 

(1.)  The  programme  of  examination  required  for  admission  to  the 
grand  prize  competition  in  paintings  sculpture,  and  engraving — ^per 
royal  decree  of  October  10,  1860. 

(2.)  The  programme  of  examination  for  the  grand  prize  competition 
in  architecture — ^per  royal  decree  of  April  19,  1852. 

(8.)  The  programme  of  examination  for  admission  as  laureate  to  tiie 
grand  prize  competition  in  architecture. 

A  course  of  engraving  is  not  given  in  the  plan  of  studies,  it  being 
left  as  a  special  and  optional  study  in  localities  where  the  public  inter- 
ests and  tastes  may  require  it.  A  class  in  engraving,  in  wood,  stone, 
and  steel,  exists  at  Antwerp  and  Liege. 

No  method  of  instruction  is  prescribed,  each  teacher  following  his 
own  method,  having  by  him  facilities  for  knowing  the  methods  of 
others,  and  profiting  by  the  suggestions  of  criticiBm  and  the  results  of 
competitive  examinations. 
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10.  Teacheri, — Teachers  are  elected  by  the  local  administration,  and 
the  number  and  the  qualifications  of  each  are  left  to  the  same  board. 
The  Coanoil  of  Improvement  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  absence  of 
ail  knowledge  of  method  in  teaching,  both  in  its  historical  development 
and  its  accepted  principles ;  and  complain  of  the  constant  reappearance 
of  what  is  claimed  to  be  improvement  in  teaching,  and  which,  in  real- 
ity, were  plans  long  since  tried  and  abandoned.  The  report  of  1867 
cites  from  an  official  circalar  of  the  Prussian  government,  issued  in 
1863,  respecting  drawing  in  the  gymnasiums  and  polytechnic  schools, 
the  following  passages :  <'As  to  methods  of  instruction,  only  general 
directions  can  be  given.  The  teacher  should  familiarise  himself  with 
the  best  methods  and  suggestions ;  but  as  he  must  finally  do  the  work 
himself,  and  must  secure  the  attention*  and  stimulate  the  faculties  of 
his  pupQs,  he  must  have  the  largest  liberty  of  method ;  and  even  an 
inferior  method,  applied  with,  fidelity,  will  yield  more  satisfactory  results 
than  a  better  method  in  the  hands  of  one  not  fi&miliar  with  its  details. 
Every  one  advances  slowly  and  insecurely  under  the  constraint  of  a 
half-mastered  method."  But  while  in  Prussia  teachers  in  schools  of 
art  are  left  free  as  to  the  choice  of  methods,  the  government  exacts  of 
all  candidates  for  appointment  a  stringent  examination,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  a  commission  composed  of  professors  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
mies of  Art  at  Berlin,  Dusseldorf^  and  Koenigsberg.  Among  the  reg* 
ulations  of  these  examinations  are  the  following : 

"  For  admission  to  an  examination,  the  candidate  must  furnish,  (1,) 
a  brief  abstract  of  his  previous  life ;  (2,)  certificate  of  his  attendance  on 
a  gymnasium  or  polytechnic  school  of  the  first  grade,  to  its  third  class, 
or  have  passed  the  final  examination  of  a  normal  school;  (8,)  certifi- 
cate of  moral  character;  (4,)  certificate  of  attendance  as  pupil  on  some 
academy  of  fine  arts^  or  of  instruction  from  an  artist  of  acknowledged 
excellence.     . 

"  The  examination  of  the  candidate  in  Prussia  embraces  the  following 
particulars  with  pen  and  pencil:  (a.)  In  free-hand  drawing — (1,)  head 
from  life  or  cast,  in  outline  and  shaded;  (2,)  finished  drawing  in 
crayon  of  an  object  of  ornamentation ;  (3,)  a  study  of  trees  or  landscape. 
{b,)  In  geometrical  drawing — (1,)  the  principles  of  geometrical  projec- 
tions, solids,  &c.;  (2,)  perspective;  (3,)  descriptive  geometry;  (4,) 
technics  and  construction  of  machines;  (5,)  surveying  and  laying  out. 
The  three  last  points  are  reserved  for  candidates  for  polytechnic  schools. 
The  oral  examination  includes,  (1,)  history  of  art,  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern;  (2,)  general  anatomy  of  the  human  body;  (3.)  different 
methods  of  teaching  drawing,  particularly  those  of  P.  Schmidt  and 
Dupui,  and  the  material  aids  of  instruction." 

11.  Pupt7«.— Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  academies  and  schools  of 
dengn  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    In  81  institutions,  a  thorough  knowledge 
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of  matfaematioa  and  tlie  elements  of  natural  soience  are  required ;  in  17» 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  in  14,  only  reading  and  writing.  If 
drawing  were  obligatory  in  the  public  primary  echools,  the  age  of  ad- 
mission could  be  reduced  to  the  age  of  twelve.  The  period  of  attend- 
ance varies  from  two  to  twelve  years,  with  a  daily  attendance  from  one 
to  six  hours.  To  complete  the  programme  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Antwerp  requires  12  years,  whOe  that  of  six  others  embraces  an 
average  of  eight  years. 

In  the  Royal  Academies  of  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  students 
from  aU  parts  (^  the  world  may  be  found ;  as  at  Antwerp,  in  1863, 
there  were  119  Germans,  10  Americans,  35  English,  5  Brazilians,  1 
Scotchman,  1  Spaniard,  48  French,  505  Hollanders,  6  Italians,  1 
Ji^nese,  1  Portuguese,  10  Russians,  4  Swedes,  Ac. 

12.  Concaur ;  or.  Competitive  Trials  for  PrtMt.-^Thero  are  three 
kinds  of  public  competitions  for  prizes  open  to  students  in  art  institu- 
tions, viz:  (1,)  Local-— confined  to  each  institution;  (2,)  General — 
open  to  all  institutions;  (3,)  Superior — limited  to  the  best  pupils  of  the 
highest  institutions. 

(1.)  A  local  competition  for  prizes  takes  place  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  art,  except  six  of  recent  origin ;  in  thirty-five  every  year,  and  in 
nineteen  every  two  years.  They  begin  at  different  periods  of  the  year 
and  extend  for  varying  periods,  several  for  six  weeks ;  in  others  for 
thirty  sessions,  and  in  none  for  less  than  twelve  sessions.  The  judges 
are  composed  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution,  with  artists  and  ama- 
teurs. In  the  larger  schools,  professors  of  the  academies  are  called  in. 
The  prizes  are  medals,  books  on  art,  models,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments. The  medals  bear  the  portrait  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  of  three 
kinds:  (1,)  of  silver  gilt;  (2,)  of  silver,  small;  (3,)  of  silver,  large. 
These  medals  are  awarded  in  reference  to  the  subjects  studied,  to  the 
efforts  made,  and  to  the  merits  of  each  candidate. 

(2.)  The  general  competition  was  instituted  to  test  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  systems  of  instruction  in  the  several  academies  and 
schools. 

(3.)  The  superior  competition  was  inaugurated  by  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1817.  Prior  to  that  year,  young  artists  of  great 
promise  had  been  aided  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  municipal  authorities, 
to  go  to  Rome  to  continue  their  studies.  The  artists  of  Liege  had  a 
special  foundation  for  this  purpose. '  But  the  royal  decree  of  April  17, 
1817,  provides:  '*  Beside  the  medals  and  subsidies  already  granted, 
the  state  gives  to  each  of  the  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam 
and  Antwerp  two  pensions  of  1,200  florins  each,  for  impils  who  have 
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atteoded  tbe  Bnperior  ooone  for  one  Tear  at  least,  and  have  abtained 
the  firat  price,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  oontiniie  and  complete  their 
■tndies  in  lulj.  The  competition  shall  be  opened  every  two  yean, 
and  the  snccessTuI  artttts  shall  enjoy  the  pennon  during  fonr  yeare;  tbe 
last  semi-annaal  amount  to  be  paid  on  his  return  to  the  kingdom." 

The  restriction  as  to  the  plaoe  of  stodiea  has  been  removed,  and  die 
number  of  competitors  has  been  reduced  to  six.  The  snccessfal  candi- 
date most  give  evidence  of  his  possessing  tbe  genenl  scieotiGc  educa- 
tion to  enable  him  (o  profit  by  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  he  is  allowed 
one  year  to  enable  him  to  acquire  anoh  knowledge.  Id  the  space  of  14 
years,  the  Bncceesfol  candidate  represented  punting  5  times,  scalptme 
8  dmes,  architecture  S  times,  and  engraving  3  times. 

13.  StatxUical  Sttmman/. — The  following  Table  exhibits  the  present 
condition  of  this  importMit  department  of  eduoation  in  Belgium  in  1867 : 


1   ll 


From  this  Table  it  appears  that  in  the  nine  provincea  there  were  b 
operation  sixty  inatitutionB,  located  in  as  many  different  towns,  f(ff 
imparting  inatrnotion  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  drawing,  and 
its  BSBOCtated  studies,  in  reference  to  its  aesthetic  as  well  as  its  immedi- 
ately useful  results.  In  these  60  academiea  and  Echools  of  art  286 
teachers  were  employed  in  instmoting  10,607  pupils  in  the  principles 
of  art  as  applied  to  drawing,  painting,  acnlptore,  architecture,  and 
engraving,  with  their  several  applications  to  the  principal  industries  of 
the  nation. 

Out  of  13,176  pupils  registered  ss  pupils  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  from  1854  to  1863  the  ftillowing  profesuons  were 
ohosen;  artist  painters,  1,172;  artisan  or  decorative  painters,  1,470; 
Boulptors,  1,070;  arohiteots  and  designers,  416;  carpenters  and  join- 
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ersy  3,177  ;  stone  and  marble  outters,  664;  painters  of  carriages,  &o,, 
800;  goldsmiths  and  carvers,  293;  engravers  143;  tapestry  designers, 
218 ;  ship-builders  and  ^il-makers,  247 ;  cabinet-makers,  116 ;  masons, 
321 ;  smith  and  mechanicians,  247 ;  diverse  occupations,  247 ;  not 
known,  2,767. 

These  special  institutions  were  maintained  in  1864  at  an  expense  of 
350,432  francs,  towards  which  the  communes  (cities  and  villages  in 
which  located)  contributed  263,503  francs ;  the  nine  provinces,  8,500 
francs;  the  state  government,  71,625  francs;  permanent  endowments 
or  funds,  247  francs;  citizens  .by  voluntary  subscriptions,  4,570  francs; 
and  the  pupils,  in  tuition  fees,  3,237  francs.' 

14.  Government  Aid  to  Art  and  Science, — In  addition  to  the  pecu- 
niary aid  and  administration  extended  to  the  art  institutions  already 
described,  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  young  men  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  art,  the  government  of  Belgium  makes  liberal 
appropriations,  having  the  same  objects  in  view,  to  public  museums, 
galleries,  and  annual  exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  and  to  a  comprehen- 
nve  and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction  in  science  as  applied  to  the 
great  industries  of  the  nation. 

The  following  items  of  appropriations  in  the  budget  of  1867,  with 
«  few  explanatory  remarks,  will  show  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
£ne  arts  by  the  Belgian  government,  amounting  in  that  year  to  the 
9um  of  $200,000  :* 

Subsidies  to  yonng  artists  to  assist  them  in  their  studies,  14,000/. 

Under  this  head  are  incladed  the  yearly  pensions  granted — 

1st.  To  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp. 

2d.  To  the  students  in  architecture  attached  to  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Monuments. 

3d.  To  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Musical  Schools  ( Cotuervatoiret)  of  Brussels 
and  Liege. 

Encouragements  to  young  artists  who  have  already  given  proofs  of  merit : 
Journeys  in  the  country  and  abroad,  to  assist  them  in  developing  their 
talent ;  missions  in  the  interest  of  the  arts ;  assistance  to  needy  artists,  or 
to  the  families  of  deceased  artists,  15,000/. 

Encouragements  to  copper-plate  and  medal  engraving :  To  publications  rela* 
tive  to  the  fine  arts,  subsidies,  subecriptious  and  purchase  of  works  of 
historical  or  archaeological  interest,  &c.,  30,000/. 

Subsidies  to  Musical  Societies,  Music  Schools :  To  towns  for  the  institution 
of  grand  festivals  of  classical  music ;  to  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  to  local  exhibitions,  ftc,  15,000/. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  municipal  or  private  music  schools  or  musical 
societies  in  Belgium.    The  government  grants  them  subsidies  varying  according 

*  We  are  Indebted  to  our  Minister  Resident  at  Brussels,  Hon.  Hbxbt  S.  Sanfobd,  for  this 
and  other  offldal  docnments  relative  to  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Beigiom. 
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to  the  importance  of  the  iottitution.    The  tam  demoted  to  this  purpose  maj  be 
fixed  at  about  15,000/. 

Ererj  year  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  are  opened  in  the  principal  towns  in  the 
conn  try.  The  goTernment  assists  the  societies  which  organize  them  bj  granting 
them  gabsidies  to  assist  them  in  covering  the  expenses  of  these  exhibitions  and  in 
purchasing  works  of  art  exhibited. 

Orders  and  purchases  of  works  of  Hring  artists,  or  deceased  within  ten  jears ; 
subsidies  to  public  establishments,  to  assist  them  in  ordering  and  purchasing 
works  of  art,  100,000/. 

Bncouragement  to  moral  painttug,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  towns  and 
establishments  interested,  100,000/ 

Subsidies  to  churches,  for  articles  of  religious  furniture,  10,000/. 

Academies  and  schools  of  fine  arts  besides  the  Academy  of  Antwerp ;  council 
of  improrement  of  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  design,  100,000/. 

There  are  academies,  of  fine  arts  and  schools  of  design  in  the  principal  towns 
and  localities  of  the  kingdom.  These  institutions,  which  are  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  towns  and  subsidized  bj  them,  are  each  regulated  by  special 
rules.  Some  of  the  most  important  receive  annual  subsidies  from  the  gOTernment. 
For  instance,  the  Rojal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  Of  Brussels  receives  annually  a  sub- 
sidy of  20,000/.,  12,000/.  of  which  are  specially  reserved  to  the  school  of  engraving. 

The  academies  of  fine  arts  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Liege  receive  each  a  yearly 
grant  of  5,000  francs.  Moreover,  the  government  grants  them  a  collective  subsidy, 
varying  according  to  the  importance  of  the  establishment,  to  be  distriboted  by 
the  managing  board  between  the  most  deserving  and  most  needy  pupils. 

The  other  academies  and  schools  of  design  receive  annually  from  the  government 
subsidies  to  assist  them  in  improving  their  teaching  and  purchasing  models. 
Moreover,  medals  are  distributed  annually  to  the  victoiious  competitors  of  the 
local  contests,  {eoneours,) 

The  council  of  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  design  is  called  upon 
to  deliberate  on  the  ameliorations  to  be  introduced  in  said  teaching.  It  meets  in 
an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  session,  if  requisite.  After  each  session  it  addresses 
a  detailed  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

'     Grand  competitions  (coneaurt)  in  musical  composition,  painting,  sculpture^ 
architecture,  copper*plate  engraving,  pensions  to  the  victors,  21,000/. 

Expenses  connected  with  these  grand  competitions,  sundries,  6,000/. 

A  competition  in  musical  composition  takes  place  every  two  years  at  Brussels ; 
it  is  open  to  any  Belgian  artist  less  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  laureate  (victor) 
receives,  during  four  years,  a  pendon  of  3,500  francs  to  go  and  improve  himself 
in  his  art  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Besides  the  grand  prize,  a  second 
prize  and  an  honorable  mention  may  be  granted.  The  second  prize  consists  in 
a  gold  medal  worth  300  francs ;  this  prize,  as  well  as  the  honorable  mention,  may 
be  divided. 

A  competition  takes  place  every  year  successively  in  painting,  sculpture,  en- 
graving, and  architecture.  It  is  open  to  any  Belgian  artist  less  than  thirty  years 
of  age. 

The  laureate  receives,  during  four  years,  a  pension  of  3,600  francs  to  travel 
abroad. 

The  rules  and  conditions  of  these  competitions  are  developed  in  decrees  which 
have  introduced  from  time  to  time  new  principles  or  essential  modifications. 
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Royal  Academy  of  Antwerp,  63,850/. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Antwerp  is  chiefly  intended  to  teach  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  engraving,  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  art,  as  well  as  the 
sciences  most  necessary  for  \he  cuUiyation  of  each  of  these  branches. 

It  strives,  moreover,  to  propagate  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  to  encourage  and 
protect  those  who  cultivate  them,  by  all  the  means  that  its  organization  affords. 

Lastly,  in  its  teaching  of  drawing  applied  to  industrial  arts,  it  endeavors  to 
form,  for  certain  industries,  chiefs  and  workmen  provided  with  acquirements  ne- 
cessary for  excelling  in  theiif  professions. 

Considered  as  an  administrative  institution,  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  has  in  its 
operations  three  distinct  departments : 

The  Academy,  or  teaching  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Museum  of  Ancient  Paintings. 

The  Academical  Body  and  Museum  of  Academicians. 

Royal  Musical  Oanurvatoire  of  Brussels  c  Subsidy  from  the  state,  Intended, 
with  those  from  the  province  of  Brabant  and  the  cit^  of  Brussels,  to  cover 
the  expenses  both  for  salaries  and  material,  40,240/. 

This  CoMervatoire  is  instituted  to  give  gratuitously  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  musical  art. 

A  royal  decree  of  March  19, 1848,  instituted,  instead  of  the  subsidies  which  were 
granted  to  the  pupils  of  this  fstablishment,  and  which  had  reached  a  figure  out 
of  proportion  to  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration  of  the  fine 
arts,  six  entire  yearly  pensions  (bourt€$)  of  250  francs,  and  ten  half  pensions  of 
125/.  each. 

Royal  (knHTvatoire  of  Music,  of  Li^e :  Subsidy  from  the  state,  intended,  with 
*tho8e  from  the  province  and  city  of  Llege^  to  cover  the  expenses  both  for 
salaries  and  material,  40,240/. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Catuervatoire  of  Brussels. 

A  royal  decree  of  January  17,  186*7,  has  instituted,  instead  of  the  subsidies 
annually  granted  to  the  pupils,  four  yearly  pensions  of  250  francs  and  ttght  half 
pensions  of  125  francs. 

Royal  Museum  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  salaries,  12,425/. 

Material  and  purchases,  costs  of  printing  and  sale  of  catalogue,  23,400/ 

This  museum  is  the  property  of  the  state.  The  administration  of  this  establish- 
ment is  entrusted  to  a  commission,  charged  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and 
proper  placing  of  the  works  of  art  forming  the  collection  of  the  museum.  This 
commission  takes  for  that  purpose  all  the  measures  it  may  judge  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  preservation  of  these  collections.  It  is,  moreover,  charged  to  com- 
plete as  much  as  possible  the  collections  of  ancient  and  modern  masters.  It 
addresses  to  that  effect  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the  propositions  it  may 
think  proper. 

The  collections  of  this  museum  are  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  sections,  one 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  drawing,  and  the  other  to  statuary. 

Besides  the  sum  allotted  in  the  budget  for  purchases  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lections of  this  museum,  the  legislature  grants  extra  credits,  when  necessary,  to 
purchase  the  most  remarkable  works  of  our  great  masters.  The  sums  applied  to 
this  purpose  have  risen  as  high  as  100,000  and  250,000  francs. 
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The  Wieriz  Museum:  Salaries  of  auperintendent  and  porter;  material,  and 
cost  of  keeping  in  order,  3,500/. 

This  museum  is  the  property  of  the  State. 

Rojal  Museum  of  Armor  and  Antiquities :  Salaries,  8,700/. 

Do.  material  and  purchases ;  cost  of  printing  and  sale  of  catalogue  ;  cost  of 
publication  of  an  edition  illustrated  with  plates  and  vignettes  of  the  coUeo- 
tions  in  the  museum;  creation  of  a  sigallographical  section,  19,000/. 

This  establishment  is  the  property  of  the  State. 

The  collections  in  this  museum  are  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  first  comprises 
objects  of  every  description  relating  to  arcbssology,  particularly  national  arche- 
ology and  ethnology ;  the  second  section  .comprises  firo^mns,  modem  oiTensive 
and  defensive  weapons. 

Cost  of  surveillance  of  the  Modem  Museum  established  in  the  Rue  Dncale, 
3,600/. 

Cost  of  preservation,  keeping,  "firing,  fhraiture,  and  sundry  unforseen  ex* 
penses  of  said  museum,  5,000/. 

This  establishment  is  the  property  of  the  State.  The  collections  of  this  museum 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  yIs  :  one  reserved  to  painting,  the  other  to  sculpture. 

Monuments  to  the  great  men  of  Belgium :  Subsidies  to  the  tO¥m8  and  prorinoes ; 
medals  to  be  consecrated  to  memorable  events,  90,000/ 

In  this  round  sum  of  90,000/,  10,000/  constitute  an  ordinary  and  permanent 
charge,  and  80,000/  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  charge,  and  therefore 
essentially  varying  from  year  to  year. 

Subsidies  to  the  provinces,  towns,  and  communes,  the  resources  of  which  are 
insufficient  for  the  restoration  of  public  buildingS|  44,000/ 

Subsidies  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  objects  of  art  and  archaeology 
belonging  to  public  bodies,  churches,  ftc;  works  for  keeping  in  repair 
such  property  of  the  State  as  may  present  an  exclusively  historical  interest^ 
12,000/ 

Boyal  Commission  of  Monuments :  Salaries,  11,200//  indemnity  for  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  3,600//  travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the 
commission,  of  secretery  and  two  draftsmen,  6,000//  library,  furniture, 
firing,  printing  and  office  expenses,  purchase  of  instruments,  2,000//  ac- 
count of  general  sittings,  indemnity  to  reporters  and  publishing  expenses, 
700/ 

This  commission,  created  by  a  royal  decree  of  June  7,  1835,  is  charged  to  gi^ 
its  advice  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  civil  public  buildings  Incumbent  on  the  Home  Department. 

This  advice  is  given,  1st,  on  the  repairs  required  by  the  buildings  in  the  king^ 
dom  remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  the  remembrances  they  recall,  or  their  im- 
portance in  an  arlislic  point  of  view ;  2d,  on  the  plans  relative  to  constructing 
and  repairing  churches  and  edifices  destined  for  worship,  and  all  other  pnblic 
buildings  in  general. 

This  commission  depends  on  the  Home  Department  only  for  as  much  as  concerns 
public  monuments  and  buildings  distinct  from  those  of  a  religious  character. 

Three  architectural  students  are  attached  to  the  commission,  each  receiving  a 
yearly  pension  of  600  francs  during  four  years. 

Preparing  and  publishing  the  bulletin  of  the  Commissions  of  Art  and  Arcb«»- 
ology,  6,000/ 
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TraTelliDg  expenses  of  the  three  commissioners  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belp;ium  attached  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Arts  and  Monuments,  and 
of  the  corresponding  members  of  that  commission,  6,000/. 

National  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  1866,  <td  memorandum. 

General  exhibitions  of  6ne  arts  are  opened  every  three  years  for  the  productions 
of  living  Belgian  and  foreign  artists. 

The  direction  of  the  exhibition  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

Two  juries  are  appointed,  the  duty  of  the  first  being  to  decide  on  the  admission 
and  placing  of  the  works  of  art,  and  that  of  the  second  to  propose  medals,  pur- 
chases, and  pecuniary  rewards. 

The  Jury  of  Rewards  points  out  to  the  government,  if  it  think  proper,  works 
of  remarkable  merit,  which  it  consideijs  worthy  of  being  purchased  by  the  State. 

A  gold  medal  is  bestowed  on  such  artist  as  has  given  proof  of  eminent  talent, 
who  has  not  already  attained  this  dbtinction  at  a  previous  exhibition.  The  cost 
of  the  medal  may  not  exceed  1,000/.,  nor  be  below  $200. 

The  excess  of  expOases  of  the  exhibition,  including  the  purchase  of  works  exhib- 
ited, engraving,  ftc,  of  diplomas,  &c.,  over  subscription,  is  met  by  the  govern- 
ment. ^ 

Summary. 

In  186t  Belgium  possessed  60  academies  and  schools  of  art,  in  which  1,067  pupils 
were  instructed  by  236  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  360,433  jfhincs,  toward  which 
the  communes  and  provincial  authorities  contribnted  the  sum  of  2*72,000  francs, 
from  a  conviction  of  the  resultant  benefits  to  the  industries  of  the  people.  Toward 
this  sum  the  state  appropriated  71,625  francs  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  as  ap- 
plied to  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving. 

In  addition  to  this  sum  of  360,432  francs,  the  large  sum  of  87,241  francs  was 
contributed  by  the  state,  communes,  and  provinces  toward  the  special  instruction 
of  1,867  young  and  adult  workmen  assembled  In  68  workshops  provided  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  several  occupations,  in  all  of  which 
drawing  formed  an  important  element.  To  these  sums  most  be  added  the  further 
expenditure  of  279,541  francs  on  16  special  industrial  schools  located  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  mechanical,  mining,  and  commercial  industry,  taught  by  111 
professors  to  over  3,000  pupils.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  higher 
scientific  instruction  in  the  (Jniversities  of  Liege  and  Ghent,  or  of  the  four  schools 
of  agriculture  or  the  three  schools  of  navigation.  In  all  these  schools  drawing 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention.  Not  satisfied  with  this  provision  in  special 
schools,  friends  of  art,  with  special  reference  to  the  advanoement  of  industry,  now 
ask  that  this  study  be  made  obligatory  in  public  schools  of  every  grade— the 
elementary  as  well  as  the  superior. 


INSTBUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

Proceeding*  of  a  Congrut  held  at  BnueeU,  September  21—23,  1868,  to  examine  UUe 

the  beet  methode  qf  generalizing  artietic  inetruetion. 


BBLonriff,  80  early  and  so  faithfully  and  for  many  centuries  the  home  and  froitfhl 
nnrse  of  the  arts,  the  country  of  Van  Eyck  and  Rubens,  has^  especially  since  the 
year  1830,  added  many  bright  stars  to  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  artists  of  olden 
times.  And  as  in  mannfkctures  and  industry,  so  likewise  in  arts  and  sciences,  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  government,  have  nobly  emulated  the  efforts  made  by 
other  and  larger  countries;  yea,  in  many  respects,  outstripped  them.  A  recent 
proof  of  this  seal  is  furnished  by  the  Congress  of  Artists  and  Schoolmen,  held  at 
Brussels  in  the  month  of  September,  1868,  which  Is  all  the  more  important,  as 
the  discussions  of  this  assembly  throw  much  light  on  a  subject  of  rastand  general 
Interest,  natnely,  the  popularization  and  improvement  of  artistic  Instructioii. 

By  a  royal  resolution  of  March  17,  1868,  it  was  announced  that  during  the 
course  of  the  year  an  exhibition  would  be  held  at  Brussels  of  -the  drawings  by 
the  pupils  of  the  academies  and  schools  of  design ;  likewise  of  the  methods, 
modeU,  and  instruments  used  in  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts ;  and,  finally,  that 
at  the  same  time  the  directors,  professors,  and  teachers  of  all  these  institutions, 
would  meet,  and  consider  the  best  means  of  furthering  artistic  instruction.  The 
assembly  accordingly  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September 
21,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  academy.  Besides  a  great  number  of  inspectors  and 
teachers  from  Belgian  academies,  and  of  painters  and  seulptors,  there  were  present 
delegates  from  various  foreign  countries — ^France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark. The  session  was  opened  by  M.  Yisscrsbs,  member  of  the  Board  of  Mines, 
and  president  of  the  committee  of  organization,  the  prominent  members  of  which 
were,  M.  Eimot,  Inspector  General  of  Industry ;  M.  Cavnbbl,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Design,  Sculpture  and  Architecture  at  Ghent ;  M.  db  Tabtb, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lonrain  ;  B.  Fbtis,  Professor  of 
Esthetics  at  the  Academy  at  Brussels,  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  Royal  Libraryi 
and  member  of  the  ''Class  of  Letters;"  Moeubau,  Professor  of  Perspective  and 
Geometry  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Brussels. 

M.  VisBOHKBS,  in  his  opening  speech,  clearly  defined  the  aim  of  the  assembly 
and  the  questions  to  be  discussed.  After  briefly  adverting  to  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  industry,  arts,  and  sciences  in  Belgium  since  1830,  he  adds : 

''  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  seen  the  remarkable  exposition  of  drawings  by  the 
pupils  of  our  academies  and  our  free  schools.  A  jury  composed  of  competent 
men  has  been  commissioned  to  judge  of  these  productions,  and  to  propose  to  the 
frovernment«the  distribution  of  suitable  rewards  to  be  given  to  theautoors  of  the 
bc?t  works.  Our  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  to  examine  the  questions  coD' 
tuiiie«l  in  our  programme,  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words  :  Exteneion  <^ 
the  insfruciion  in  the  principles  of  drawing  to  all  the  primary  eehooh;  and  reorgan- 
ization of  the  artistic  instruction  imparted  in  the  secondary  and  higher  schools,^*  The 
eu' jecf  before  ns  to-day  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
muss  of  the  people,  the  advancement  of  industry,  the  useAil  and  the  finie  arts. 
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The  question  is,  by  what  means  we  can  pTace  io  the  hands  of  all  men,  particularly 
the*  workingman  and  mechanic,  a  new  instrument  to  increase  their  personal 
capital — the  power  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment." 

The  programme  was  divided  into  two  sections :  the  first  devoted  to  '*  eUfnerUarf 
instrueUon  in  dramng  and  Us  application  to  manufactures;^^  the  sicond,  to  ''  higher 
iauUrueHon  in  the  arts  of  design^  and  to,  the  general  nuans  of  encouraging  it.** 

SECTION  I. — ELEHEMTART  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  the  first  section.  The 
assembly  naturally  could  not  pass  such  resolutions  as  would  be  binding,  but 
could  merely  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  by  approving  some  new  method 
or  system,  recommend  its  general  introduction,  and  clear  the  ground  for  future 
action. 

The  first  two  questions  of  the  Ist  section  were  the  following : 

1.  Since  instruction  in  the  principles  of  drawing  in  all  the  primary  schools  is 
considered  eminently  useful  and  desirable,  what  ought  to  be  the  character  and 
conditions  of  this  instruction  ?  and, 

2.  What  steps  ou^t  the  government  to  take  to  accelerate  and  permanently, 
improve  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  ? 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  these  two  questions,  after  an  ani« 
mated  discussion,  were  the  following : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  ought  certainly  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  primary 
schools,  and  should  chiefly  consist  in  linear  drawing ;  and, 

2.  Government  should  take  steps  at  once  to  supply,  as  soon  as  p6ssible,  the 
great  want  of  drawing-masters,  and  assure  itself  of  their  competency  by  organ- 
izing a  good  system  of  inspection,  by  giving  diplomas,  &c. 

After  having  given  the  result  of  the  debate  on  the  first  two  questions  of  section 
1,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  most  com* 
petent  speakers  on  these  important  questions. 

One  of  the  first  speakers  in  this  first  section  was  M.  Br^un,  Prqfessor  at  the 
formal  School  of  Nivelles.  He  hailed  that  day  with  joy,  as  he  now  saw  some 
prospect  that  his  long-felt  wishes  would  be  fulfilled.  With  regard  to  the  main 
question,  he  remarked : 

"  The  children  that  frequent  our  schools  should  learn  drawing  just  as  well  as 
they  learn  writing ;  they  will  thus  acquire  that  ability  of  measuring  with  the 
eye,  that  precision  of  the  hand,  that  clear  conception  and  accurate  execution, 
which,  when  gained  at  an  early  age,  are  never  forgotten.  By  copying,  imitating, 
and  reproducing  a  given  model,  they  will  finally  create  something  new  in  their 
turn.  The  school  will  thus  prepare  them  for  the  workshop,  where,  knowing  the 
theoretical  rules  of  drawing  and  their  practical  application,  they  will  apply  them 
to  their  special  branch  of  industry.  The  chief  gain  lies  in  the  increased  faculty 
of  observation  indispensable  to  a  designer,  whether  he  draws  the  plan  of  a  bouse, 
surveys  some  tract  of  land,  or  reproduces  the  human  figure,  or  inanimate  nature 
in  a  landscape.  Memory  herself  lends  powerful  aid  to  the  rational  teaching  of 
drawing,  placing  before  our  eyes,  fSaces  and  views,  the  reoollection  of  which  has 
long  since  departed.'' 

M.  Dardbnnb,  Prqfessor  at  the  Middle  School  at  Andennes,  spoke  next,  and  in  a 
long  speech  developed  his  views  of  the  matter,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  following :  He  recommended  the  establishment  of  special  conferences  of 
all  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  their 
ideas ;  the  organization  of  expositions  at  certain  stated  times,  in  every  town  and 
every  province ;  \hat  the  school  and  the  teacher  have  part  of  the  rewards  in  order 
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to  awaken  some  competition-^these  rewards  to  be  more  or  lea  works  of  art^'  to 
fbrnish  the  beit  teachers  of  drawing  with  the  neoesaarj  f^nds  for  enabling  them 
to  gather  new  information  and  more  expanded  riews  bj  tnTd ;  to  laj  greater 
weight  on  drawing  at  the  half-jearlj  examinations  of  the  normal  schools ;  to 
establish  collections  of  drawings  and  models  in  connection  with  all  the  cantonal 
libraries ;  finallj,  to  admit  no  one  to  the  office  of  drawing-master  who  has  not, 
in  a  rigorous  examination,  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  capability.  The  usefnl- 
ness  of  all  these  measures  was  fallj  recognised  bj  the  assemblj,  although  all  ac- 
knowledged that  it  would  require  time  as  well  as  strenuous  efforts  to  carrj  some 
of  them  out. 

M.  Di8CHiPPiB,/romfA«  Aeademjf  qf  Lokeren,  pronounced  in  faror  of  haricg 
the  instruction  in  drawing  made  obligatorj  in  the  primary  schools  by  the  legis- 
lature, and,  because  as  a  general  rule  the  time  now  spent  at  school  was  by  &r  too 
short,  to  extend  that  time  to  the  fourteenth  year. 

The  THUtD  Qunnov  of  the  Isr  ssotion  comprised  the  following : 

a.  What  are  the  best  methods  for  teaching  the  principles  of  drawing? 
6.  In  how  far  should  the  use  of  the  printed  copy  be  extended  or  limited,  before 
allowing  the  pupil  to  draw  from  models? 

c.  Is  It  not  essential  to  accustom  the  pupil  from  the  very  beginning  to  draw 
from  sight,  i.  «.,  excluding  ruler  and  compasses? 

d.  Should  not  the  teacher,  whilst  the  pupil  is  practising  the  theory  of  light  and 
shade,  perspective,  ftc,  give  short  explanations  ? 

e.  What  works  or  treatiBes  could  serve  as  guides  in  imparting  the  first  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  ? 

The  consideration  of  this  question,  (especially  a,  which  implies  the  others,) 
naturally  the  chief  question  of  the  1st  section,  gave  rise  to  long  and  animated  dis- 
cussions, leading  to  no  positive  resolutions,  but  bringing  to  light  the  various 
methods  followed  by  the  different  teachers,  giving  an  opportunity  to  compare 
them  and  select  the  best.  We  shall  give  a  short  abstract  pf  the  most  important 
speeches,  indicating  the  various  methods  pursued. 

M.  Paul  Gxlibbbt,  patn/^  /rem  France^  made  some  remarks  concertiing  a  new 
mode  of  teaching  drawing,  invented  by  himself.  In  order  to  gain  time  in  in- 
struction, he  has  invented  an  instrument,  which  he  calls  ihe  pertpeetonuire.  This 
instrument  is  a  small  ruler,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  finds  without  hesitation 
the  scientific  proofs  applied  to  the  art  of  drawing.  Based  on  a  law  of  nature,  the 
development  of  the  visual  organ,  it  does  not  allow  the  pupil  merely  to  copy  what 
he  sees.  Varied  in  its  length  according  to  the  varied  length  of  arms,  it  gives 
precise  results,  and  can  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  master.  Placed  at 
an  angle  of  17  degrees  it  gives  faultless  perspective  points.  The  ^^perq>eetonutre  " 
is  not  merely  mechanical ;  its  application  follows  the  development  of  the  reason- 
ing powers ;  it  goes  step  by  step  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  leaving  the 
ar^stic  development  of  the  pupil  to  his  own  discernment,  forming  his  judgment 
of  proportions  and  distances,  and  giving  a  certain  ease  to  his  hand. 

M.  DB  Taste,  Director  qfthe  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Louoain^  gave  his  reasons 
for  having  the  drawing  after  an  engraved  copy  completely  abolished  : 

"One  copies  designs  after  different  principles.  I  know  only  one,  viz;  linear 
drawing  hated  <m  elementary  geometry.  It  has  been  proved  by  all  men  who  hare 
observed  infants,  that  in  the  beginning  they  do  not  see,  but  that  they  must  be 
taught  to  see.  The  child's  eyes  must  be  opened,  and  he  must  be  taught  to  dis- 
cover the  things  which  surround  him,  and  this  is  effected  by  no  other  means  than 
elementary  geometry.  One  places  before  the  child  some  object  |ind  impresses  its 
form  on  Ids  mind,  not  by  means  of  his  seeing  it,  but  through  lais  reasoning  powers* 
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If  we,  for  instance,  take  a  cube,  Reason  says  to  the  child,  'this  cube  has  different 
fdces,'  and  makes  him  understand  these  faces  according  to  their  plun  and  elevation. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  very  simple  instruments  made  of  wire,  and 
one  can  thus,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience,  be  understood  by  a  child 
of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  After  a  child  has  gained  this  experience,  the  teacher 
will  succe^  in  making  him  comprehend  the  difference  between  the  form  which 
he  has  conceived  in  his  mind  and  the  form  as  it  appeared  to  bis  eye.  There  are 
consequently  two  ways  of  seeiog,  viz :  by  the  reasoning  powers  and  by  the  eyes. 
The  child  should  draw  from  models  by  means  of  cross-lines,  and  should  soon  get 
an  idea  of  elementary  perspective.  In  basing  the  system  of  instruction  on  the 
above-mentioned  fundamental  principles,  the  teacher  will  not  be  oblige!  to  speiik 
to  every  pupil  sepasately,  which  in  a  large  class  will  always  be  injurious,  as  those 
with  whom  the  teacher  is  not  engaged  at  the  time  find  too  much  oppvirtunity  (or 
being  idle.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  the  teacher  can  devote  himself  to  all  his 
pupils;  at  the  same  time  the  brain  is  exercised  as  well  as  the  hands,  and  tbrou<:h 
a  constantly  intelligible  mode  of  teaching  the  most  brilliant  results  are  obtained.'* 

H.  VON  Habki  thought  that  the  reason  for  the  little  advance  that  was  made  in 
drawing  was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  many  teachers  did  not  keep 
within  the  limits  of  elementary  drawing,  but  only  tritd  to  make  a  fine  show  at 
the  yearly  expositions.  They  consequently  let  their  pupils  draw  great  heads  and 
ornaments,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  touched  up  by  themselves.  As  re- 
gards the  method  to  be  employed,  he  thought  that  there  was  something  good  in 
every  method,  but  that  it  was  entirely  wrong  to  expect  a  method  alone  to  form 
good  draughtsmen  ;  if  tha  teacher  had  experience  and  the  necessary  talents  he 
could  produce  good  results,  no  matter  what  method  he  employed.  One  ought, 
therefore,  not  to  follow  any  method  in  a  servile  manner,  but  there  ought  to  be  iu 
every  school  a  series  of  graduated  models,  which  the  teacher  could  place  before 
the  pupil  and  give  his  explanations,  even  if  he  could  not  draw  much  himself.  As 
regards  the  materials  to  be  employed,  he  thinks  they  ought  only  to  be  paper  and 
pencil,  and  not  black-board  and  chalk ;  there  should  not  be  any  use  made  of  rulers 
and  compasses.  The  •course  of  instruction  should  be  arranged  in  thelfollowing 
manner :  At  least  the  first  four  lessons  should  be  employed  in  making  vertical  and 
horizontal  parallel  lines;  after  this  the  pupils  ought  to  commence  drawing  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  learning  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  each  figure.  During 
the  first  year  each  pupil  should,  twice  a  month,  be  called  up  to  the  black-board 
and  draw  some  figure  which  the  master  might  ask  for.  He  (the  pupil)  should  at 
the  same  time  give  explanations  of  the  figure,  thus  showing  whether  he  has  com- 
prehended and  retained  the  lessons  given ;  after  these  geometrical  figures,  the  pupil 
ought  to  commence  to  draw  rectilinear  designs ;  then  those  composed  of  curved 
lines,  thus  advancing  gradually  to  the  designing  of  ornaments.  Arrived  at  this 
degree  of  instruction,  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  take  up  drawing  after  n<iture  with 
advantage.  He  will  commence  by  copying  solids,  and  the  professor  should  give 
the  necessary  explanations,  viz:  the  elements  of  perspective,  and  the  principles  of 
light  and  shade.  Next  should  follow  models  of  very  simple  ornaments,  gradually 
advancing  to  the  more  elaborate. 

M.  Kindt,  Inspector  Oeneral  of  Industry ^  thought  that  black-board  and  chalk 
were,  after  all,  preferable  in  the  beginning,  because  in  this  manner  of  drawing 
the  pupil  had  greater  freedom.  The  point  in  question  was  to  give  the  working- 
man  the  means  of  expressing  his  thoughts  by  a  sketch,  and  to  perfect  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  where  99  per  cent,  of  the  pupiU  devoted  them* 
■elves  to  agriculture  or  industrial  pursuits. 

M.  Hkndbicss^  for  many  years  Professor  of  Drawing  and  the  Arts  qf  Design^ 
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after  being  urged  bj  many  members  of  the  assembly,  consented  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  method,  as  follows : 

"I  hold  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  judge  a  method,  one  ought,  above  every- 
thing, to  examine  the  coudiliuns  under  which  it  has  been  studied,  and  the  object 
which  its  author  has  in  yiew.  The  system  which,  in  the  year  1861,  I  suhmitted 
for  examination  to  the  legislature,  was  intended  to  remedy,  as  far  as  could  be 
done,  the  deplorable  statu  of  ius'.ruciion  in  drawing  in  its  application  to  our  in- 
dustry and  the  different  trades  which  constitute  ihe  national  labor,  by  intro- 
ducing into  our  primary  and  middle-class  schools  a  systi*m  capable  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  various  nece-sities  of  the  different  trades.  I  must  state  here 
that  1  have  investigated  everything  carefully  before  I  became  aware  of  the  evil, 
and  found  that  it  consisted  alone  in  confused  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
In  my  opinion  this  evil  is  not  the  consequence  of  want  of  talent  in  those  who 
teach  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  our  teachers  are  very  competent,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  possess  undoubted  talent.  No  ;  the  fault  Wei  in  another  direction  : 
in  that  too  frequent  and  widespread  mistake,  that  the  study  of  the  human  figure 
suffices,  and  ought  to  precede  everything  else,  how  inferior  soever  the  trade  uiay 
be  to  which  the  pupil  intends  to  devote  himself.  There  lies  the  mistake,  and  the 
generally  acknowledged  decline  of  our  artistic  teaching  in  its  application  to  the 
various  branches  of  our  national  labor.  I  will  prove  this  by  mentioning  a  few 
simple  statistics.  Upward  of  ten  thousand  pupils  attend  annually  our  various 
academies  and  schools  of  design,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  practised  nothing 
but  copying  the  human  figure  from  engravings  or  plaster  casts.  Now,  if  this  ex- 
clusive study  was  sufficient,  ought  not  our  manufactures,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
show  the  highest  artistic  taste?  We  all  know  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Nobody  will  deny  that  the  study  of  the  human  figure  is  the  basis  of  all  purely 
artistic  teaching ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  very  justly  remarked  that  several 
branches  of  art,  such  as  the  painting  of  landscapes,  flowers,  views  of  cities,  naval 
scenes  and  many  other  subjects,  have  been  cultivatei  to  their  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  without  their  authors  being  able  to  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
study  of  the  human  figure.  A  great  number  of  other  less  important  branches  of 
art  may  likewise  thrive  without  having  this  study  for  its  basis,  and  to  the  dec- 
orator or  ornamental  sculptor,  the  three  natural  kingdoms  furnish  a  large  number 
of  other  elements  which  are  just  as  indispensable  for  him.  The  foundation  of  his 
whole  ar\  lies  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  study  of  the  various  phenomena 
presented  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  whose  inexhaustible  sources  he  from 
time  immemorial  has  drawn  the  ideas  for  his  most  beautiful  creations,  and  his 
happiest  applications  to  useful  objects,  as  well  as  for  the  architectural  designs 
which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

"Tnow  conclude,  from  what  I  have  said  before,  that  if  a  limited  study  of  the 
human  figure  has  been  sufficient  for  the  manifestation  of  the  various  branches  of 
art  which  I  have  just  enumerated^  other  still  less  important  studies  may  even  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  especially  by  pupils  intending  to  enter  trade,  which 
only  borrows  from  art  the  application  of  the  elements  which  geometry  furnishes, 
or  those  which  are  found  in  the  most  beautiful  architectural  combinations;  and  I 
conclude  from  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  give  back  their  old  renown  to  all  the 
branches  of  our  national  labor,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  apply  to  them  a 
system  of  teaching  corresponding  to  their  wants,  and  to  divide  the  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  way  in  which  the  branches  of  public  instruction  are  sub- 
divided. This  I  have  tried  to  do  for  several  years  by  applying  experimentally  a 
method  deduced  from  the  preceding  considerations.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
this  method  is  perfect :  on  the  contrary,  I  have,  in  every  new  edition,  added  some 
new  improvements  gained  by  experience.  I  do  not  claim,  either,  that  my  method 
is  the  only  one  to  be  recommended  foi'^introduclion  into  our  schools.  I  am  too 
much  in  favor  of  true  progress  to  make  such  a  demand ;  but  what  I  demand  as 
the  sole  rew^ard  for  my  efforts  and  personal  sacrifices  is  this :  that  a  free  trial  of 
my  method  be  made  without  being  trammelled  by  government  interference,  and 
that  the  same  privilege  be  given  to  the  author  of  every  method.  According  to 
my^  idea,  all  constitutive  teaching  of  drawing  ought  to  be  elementary ;  should  take 
as  its  foundation  geometry,  and  make  the  elements  of  this  science  subservient  to 
the  analysis  of  artistic  forms  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  not  only  an  inani- 
mate instrument,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  means  by  which  the  pupil  can  himself 
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control  and  appreciate  his  woric.  Erery  method,  then,  must  be  rational,  positiTe, 
and  not  leave  room  for  doabt  in  the  pupil's  mind.  Thia  is  the  idea  which  has 
aerved  me  as  a  starting  point  4n  making  ont  the  method  which  I  am  about  to  lay 
before  jou.  I  have  arranged  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  is  at  once  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  complicated  forms,  using  simpler  forms 
with  which  he  alreadv  has  been  made  &miliar." 

The  division  of  stuaies  is  brieflj  given  as  follows : 

*'  First  Degbeb  op  Teach ikg. — These  studies  consist  in  the  free-hand  dratcing  qf 
forms  and  figures  in  general^  geometrically  represented.  Before  letting  the  pupil  re- 
produce a  copy  of  the  smallest  object,  we  exercise  his  ejes  and  his  hands  in  using 
elementary  figures,  which  allow  him  to  understand  gradually  their  relaiive  pro- 
portions; their  characteristic  combination,  \ensen£le;)  their  particular  form; 
and,  finally,  all  their  details.  On  the  thorough  pratice  of  these  preliminenr  ex- 
ercises depend  the  immediate  and  complete  results  in  the  reproduction  of  forms 
and  figures. 

'^  The  pupil,  knowing  how  to  construct  (by  free-hand  drawing)  a  perfect  square, 
and  rectangular  figures  of  all  dimeusions,  will  gradually  apply  the  generic  geomet- 
rical figures  which  he  has  been  taught ;  this  knowledge  practically  acquired  will 
enable  him  to  understand  immediately  the  characteristic  combination  of  the  object 
presented  to  him,  to  analyze  all  its  outlines,  and  reproduce  them  in  all  their  rela- 
tive dimensions.  Twenty  lessons  have  been  sufficient  for  adults  to  reproduce 
Successively,  and  in  a  very  complete  manner,  the  most  complicated  figures,  not 
excepting  even  the  human  figure.  The  pupil  making  these  studies  on  a  large 
scale,  on  a  picture  placed  vertically,  acquires  a  firmness  of  the  hand  and  a  correct- 
ness of  the  eyesight  which  have  astonished  many  un  artist,  and  is  consequently 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  special  branch  to  which  he  devotes 
himself. 

** Second  Degree  op  Teachuio. — Solids;  their  eonstrudion  and  their  study,-— 'As 
in  the  first  degree  of  teaching,  we  also  here,  before  letting  the  pupil  copy  from 
some  figure,  give  him  the  means  of  understanding  the  form  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  composed.  We  commence  by  making  him  understand  the  construction  of 
elementary  figures.  He  learns  first  of  all  the  construction  of  the  cube  and  its 
diflferent  rectangular  divisions,  and,  next,  to  place  it  in  all  the  positions  possible. 
If  he  has  once  acquired  this  foundation,  he  successively  refers  to  it  all  the  generic 
forms,  the  combinations  of  which  he  makes  in  the  various  positions  which  the 
professor  prescribes ;  he  proves  by  this  that  he  can  see  in  the  space,  and  that  he 
possesses  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principal  parts  of  which  any  figure  is  com- 
posed. Arrived  at  this  point  of  his  studies,  he  undertakes  the  construction  of 
more  developed  figures,  at  the  same  time  studying  the  various  elements  of  orna- 
ments .in  their  second  degree.  He  represents,  on  an  even  surface,  what  a  moulder 
represents  by  his  mould.  He  sees  solid  forms,  and  he  will  soon  be  abI6  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  drawing,  building,  &c.,  forms  which  constitute  the  object  of  his 
special  study.  ^ 

"Third  Degree  of  Teaching. — Drawing  after  ofy'eds  or  figures  placed  at  some 
distance, — It  is  indispensable  here,  that  at  the  very  outset  the  pupil  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  perspective;  but  simple  and  easy  as  they 
are  in  their  application  to  the  whole  figure,  just  as  difficult  and  tedious  do  they 
become  in  their  regular  application  to  the  construction  of  every  single  j?ar^  of  an 
object.  In  recommending  the  study  of  the  rules  of  this  science,  we  do  not  mean 
the  rigorous  application  of  these  rules  to  the  elevations  on  the  profiles  of  the 
thousand  different  points  of  a  capital  (of  a  pillar)  or  other  architectural  ornaments ; 
we  will  leave  this  to  those  men  who  study  science  fpr  its  own  sake ;  what  we  want 
is  this,  that  the  pupil  learn  to  know  the  construction  of  the  objects  which  be  has 
to  represent,  that  then  he  may  learn  to  give  to  all  the  details  of  this  object  their 
proper  perspective  position.  The  same  would  also  apply  to  the  study  of  light  and 
shade. 

'^  Any  pupil  who  is  in  earnest,  and  has  thus  been  prepared  by  the  elementary  and 
analytical  study  of  the  three  degrees  of  our  method,  will  be  able  in  less  than  a  year 
to  copy  any  object  placed  before  him,  and  do  it  successfully.  Thus  does  the  first 
degree  comprise  the  study  of  forms,  geometrically  represented,  and  the  means  of 
reproducing  them  in  all  their  just  proportions,  whilst  the  second  and  third  degrees 
have  for  their  aim  the  initiation  of  the  pupil  in  the  construction  and  reproduction 
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of  forms  Aod  finrcf  radi  as  thej  pment  theiBselveg  in  tpmet.  In  order  to  emn 
up  brieflj  what  1  have  nid,  I  would  offer  tbe  foUowini^  reeolotions  for  the  oon- 
lideration  of  tbe  gorernment  *nd  all  peraona  interested  in  the  caose  of  artistic 
instraetiott : 

'*The  tmching  of  drawing  shoaM  be  dirided  into  three  degrees,  corresponding  to 
the  three  degrees  of  public  instruction. 

"  Tbe/r«£  degree,  limited  to  geometrical  drawing,  should  embrace  all  the  po- 
fefsional  or  artistic  applications  which  are  connectol  with  this  part  of  drawing. 
The  elementary  study  of  this  first  part  of  instruction  in  drawing  should  be  made 
ob]igat«jry  in  all  tbe  primary  schools,  and  frequent  inspections  by  artists  should 
be  held. 

*'  The  teeortd  degree  should  comprise  the  study  of  drawing  from  figures  in  th< 
space  and  its  manifold  applications  to  art  and  industry.  The  academies  of  tbf 
second  and  third  order,  transformed  into  special  schools  for  art  applied  to  in- 
dustry, would  devote  themselFes  chiefly  to  this  part  of  instruction  in  drawing. 
Every  school  should  have  the  free  choice  of  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  studies 
which  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  From 
time  to  time  provincial  and  general  expositions  should  be  held  by  these  schools, 
and  equitable  rewards  given  to  the  best. 

'*  The  third  degree,  the  realm  of  pure  art,  which  requires  as  much  of  innate 
genius  as  of  science,  should  be  confined  to  two  or  three  academies  of  the  fine  arts, 
placed  In  the  most  populous  cities  These  academies  only  should  give  '  artistic ' 
instruction,  properly  so  called." 

M .  HsjfDRiCKS  closed  by  inviting  the  members  of  tbe  assembly  to  accompany 
him  some  day  to  the  Exposition,  where  he  would  show  them  the  practical  working 
of  his  system;  which  invitation  was  accepted. 

M.  PiRON,  Director  of  the  Norm'^l  School  at  CarUbowy,  further  developed  the 
system  of  M.  Hendricks,  which  be  has  introduced  into  his  school,  and  adds  that 
he  would  like  to  see  instruction  in  drawing  introduced  in  tbe  normal  schools  like- 
wise, and  to  make  a  difference,  in  the  method  and  extent,  between  town  and 
country  schools. 

M.  DC  Taeyb  followed  in  a  speech  more  or  less  opposing  the  system  of  M.  Hen- 
dricks.   He  says : 

''The  chief  point  Is,  to  establish  positive  principles,  on  which  to  build  up  all 
instruction  In  drawing ;  whatever  may  be  the  method,  there  is  only  one  art  of 
drawing.  Experience  teaches  us,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  young  people  commence 
the  study  of  drawing  at  a  time  when  they  are  still  far  from  a  choice  of  employ- 
ment for  life.  Two  intellectual  currents  ought  therefore,  I  think,  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  every  given  number  of  pupils :  one  for  those  with  whom  imagination  pre- 
dominates ;  the  other,  for  those  positive  minds  which  are  more  inclined  towards 
mathematical  exactitude.  In  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  this  division  of  studies, 
let  us  examine  what  Is  understood  by  drawing,  and  let  us  analyze  its  elements. 

''  Drawing  Is  a  language  like  writing.  Reading,  t.  «.,  seeing  written  signs, 
creates  ideas  and  sentiments.  The  same  result  should  be  produced  by  drawing, 
which  originally  formed  part  of  writing,  and  is  inseparably  connected  with  it  in 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Writing  finds  its  expression  in  certain  conventional 
figures ;  drawing,  by  imitating  natural  forms ;  drawing  is  therefore  tbe  represen- 
titioo  of  the  real  or  apparent  forms  of  things,  by  means  of  lines  traced  on  an  even 
surface. 

''He  who  knows  how  to  draw  possesses  likewise  In  a  particular  degree  the 
faculty  to  express  every  conception  of  the  mind,  and  thus  to  make  his  thoughts, 
his  sentiments,  intelligible  to  all.  From  this  we  conclude  that  all  instruction  in 
drawing  ought  to  have  for  its  aim  the  imitation  of  tbe  real  or  apparent  forms  of 
objects.     What,  then,  is  required  to  reach  this  end?    Abore everything,  an  exact 
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knowledge,  a  dear  geometrical  conception  of  the  form  wbich  one  wishes  to  rep* 
resent ;  for  what  is  firmlj  and  tboronghly  conceived  by  the  mind  is  easily  eze- 
cnted  by  the  hand.  The  true  form  of  every  object 'keeps  within  the  limits  of 
geometry ;  in  fact,  when  we  analyze  the  rarious  objects  which  nature  presents, 
we  discover  that  all  their  forms  belong  to  geometry.  Geometry,  therefore,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  drawing--the  touchstone  of  every  good  method ;  and 
where  this  fundamental  element  is  wanting,  the  teaching  will  be  vacillating  and 
based  entirely  on  imagination.  We  may  here,  for  safety,  establish  this  principle : 
the  elementary  study  of  every  kind  of  drawing  must  necessarily  be  based  on 
geometrical  forms,  only  we  shall  see  that  in  putting  it  into  practice  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  pursue  two  different  ways.  By  geometrical  drawing,  one  arrives  at  an  exact, 
precise  and  mathematical  representation  of  the  object,  taking  note  of  its  length, 
breadth,  etc.  Thus  the  mind  gets  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  real  form,  and  is  ena- 
bled to  make  the  most  detailed  analysis ;  whilst  by  drawing  from  sight  one  only  takes 
note  of  the  apparent  form  of  the  object,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
one  considers  it,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  an  analysis  of  its  real  form.  The 
^Tfi  way  of  drawing  obtains  its  results  by  means  of  instruments,  such  as  ruler 
and  compasses,  whilst  the  second  relies  substantially  on  the  exercise  of  the  eye 
and  the  practice  of  the  hand.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  combination  of  these 
two  methods  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  ^rder  to  constitute  a  complete  and  ra* 
tional  system  of  teaching  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  imagination  and  of  reason.'' 
In  confirmation  of  these  ideas,  the  speaker  quoted  several  authors  and  artists' 
words.  He  then  continued:  ''It  is  therefore  clear  that  geometrical  drawing 
should  form  the  beginning  with  every  pupil,  without  distinction,  and  only  after 
having  fully  mastered  this  branch  of  study  should  he  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  study  of  drawing  from  plaster  casts  ^or  nature.  The  advantage  of  following 
this  system  is  incontestable ;  it  leads  the  pupil  gradually  by  oral  and  graphic 
demonstrations  firom  simple  to  composite  forms,  developing  simultaneously  his 
intelligence  and  the  practice  of  his  hand.  The  result  of  this  rational  mode  of 
teaching  is,  that  the  pupil  quickly  acquires  that  accuracy  of  the  eyesight  and  that 
faculty  of  judging  of  proportions  which  alone  make  a  correct  draughtsman. 
Another  great  advantage  is  this :  that  later,  when  the  pupil  is  to  study  the  scien- 
tific demonstration  of  descriptive  geometry,  he  will  find  this  very  easy,  for  he 
knows  already  the  name,  the  form,  and  definitions  of  figures,  and  more  than  that, 
be  knows  how  to  draw  them ;  even  the  solids,  that  part  of  geometry  frequently  found 
so  difficult,  do  not  puzzle  him,  for  be  has  already  drawn  them  from  nature. 
Another  advantage  is  this :  that  the  pupil  is  freed  from  drawing  after  an  engraved 
copy,  which  now-a-days  very  generally  has  been  acknowledged  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  learning  to  draw,  for  not  only  does  be  not  leam 
to  '  see'  things  as  they  are,  but  the  poor  copies  which  one  generally  finds  in  our 
schools  only  tend  to  depress  the  taste  of  our  pupils,  who  thus  lose  their  precious 
time  in  imitating  these  copies  with  their  cross-lines  of  shade  or  their  dotted  lines; 
I  may  well  say  that  the  great  majority  of  pupils,  after  having  lost  five  or  six 
years  in  drawing  noses,  mouths,  and  at  last  heads,  finally  give  up  the  study  of 
drawing  from  mere  disgust."  The  speaker  believed  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible, as  M.  Hendricks  asserted,  to  teach  drawing  of  ornaments  and  the  human 
figure  in  20  lessons. 

M.  LoiTVBiEB  DB  Lajolais  thought  that  as  art  was  "  one,"  so  the  teaching  of  art 
ought  likewise  only  to  be  *'  emey*'  that  the  teachipg  should  rest  on  ibese  funda* 
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mental  points :  the  choice  of  a  method  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  pnpib ;  the 
time  tfaej  can  devote  to  this  stndj,  and  the  degree  of  ednoation  which  o^ght  to 
be  required  from  the  teache^.  The  method  shoald  consist,  natniallj,  in  the  study 
of  the  practical  means  of  producing  on  an  even  snrfsce  the  image  of  a  solid ;  suf* 
ficient  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  drawing ;  and  the  teachers  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  free-hand  drawing  and  mathematics, 
and  should  also  hare  gone  through  a  course  of  simple  esthetics. 

Sereral  others  spoke  very  much  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  discussion  on  thii 
point  was  closed. 

The  FOUBTB  Qussnov  of  the  lar  aicnoH  comprised  the  following : 

a.  In  order  to  favor  the  study  of  drawing,  and  to  answer  the  wants  of  modern 
industry,  industrial  schools  and  academies  of  design  have  been  established. 
What,  therefore,  is,  from  the  industrial  stand-point,  the  species  of  drawing  that 
should  be  taught  there? 

b.  Should  there  not  be,  on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  according  to  circam- 
itanoes,  museums  of  works  of  art  to  serve  as  models  near  all  such  schools? 

e.  What  European  institutions  set,  in  this  respect,  the  best  example? 

From  the  somewhat  rambling  debates  on  this  question,  leading  to  no  positive 
results,  we  select  some  of  the  most  important  suggestions. 

M.  PiBON,  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at  CarUhourg^  drew  attention  to  tbe 
great  difference  existing  between  the  schools  in  cities  and  in  the  country.  He 
said  :  ''The  cities  have  fill  the  resources,  while  the  country  has  none ;  and  if  our 
programme  speaks  of  the  introduction  of  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary 
schools,  this  means  the  country  as  well  as  tbe  city.  What  now  are  the  elements 
i«  the  country  to  assist  the  teacher  in  imparting  his  instruction  in  drawing? 
There  are  none.  One  would  seek  in  vain  in  all  our  country  schools  for  a  single 
model.  Everything  is  wanting  there.  If,  therefore,  museums  are  to  be  founded 
in  our  cities,  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  country ;  of  course  noi  on  that 
large  scale,  but  even  tbe  smallest  school  in  the  country  should  be  provided  with 
a  collection  of  drawing  copies,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  models."  M.  Piron  strongly 
recommended  annual  or  semi-annual  expositions  of  the  drawings  produced  in  all 
the  schools  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause,  and  produce  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  tea^^hers. 

M.  Kindt,  Inspector  General  of  Indiutry^  made  a  speech,  in  which,  after  having 
dwelt  on  the  general  importance  of  industrial  schools,  he  remarked :  "The  kind 
of  drawing-ioBtruction  imparted  in  the  industrial  schools  can  very  well  exist  by 
the  side  of  tbe  academies.  A  professor  may  be  able  to  teach  drawing,  but  be 
cannot  give  to  his  pupils  artistic  taste.  One  must  have  seen  a  great  many  objects 
of  art  to  acquire  a  correct  artistic  taste  ,*  taste  is  the  recollection  of  the  beauUful. 
Do  not  believe  that  the  professors  in  our  smaller  towns  are  able  to  teach  their 
pupils  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  taste.  One  way  of  greatly  aiding  the  pro- 
fessors in  imparting  instruction  would  be  to  give  to  objects  which  are  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  all,  such  as  a  pump,  lamp-post,  balcony,  etc.,  an  artistic  form, 
and  thus  to  cultivate  the  artistic  taste  of  the  working  classes.  Brussels,  and'some 
of  our  larger  cities,  have  a  great  many  sueh  public  oljects  of  art ;  but  more  might 
be  done  in  this  direction  in  many  of  our  smaller  towns,  thus  aiding  tbe  professors 
of  drawing  in  imparting  instruction.*' 

M.  0.  BuLS,  Secretary  of  the  let  Section^  spoke  against  the  opinion  expressed  by 
some  of  the  former  speakers,  especially  M.  Louvrier  de  Lajolais'  assertion,  that 
art  was  "  one.''    He  says  :  ''  No ;  art  is  not  *  one; '  but  every  nation  has  its  own 
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Idea  of  the  beaatifal,  which  idea  finds  its  ezpressloa  in  the  diflferentarts-— different 
because  they  are  based  not  only  on  different,  bat  thoronghlj  antagonistic  princi- 
ples ;  as,  for  instance,  Greek  and  Qothic  art.    I  utiderstaod  whj  one  of  the  pre- 
oeding  speakers  maintains  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  real  art  than  through  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.    It  is  beoanse  he  belongs  to  a  nation  which  has 
much  affinity  with  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome.    Bat  we,  who  belong  to 
the  Germanic  race,  ought  certainly  not  to  be  obliged  to  pass  through  the  ^/urculcs 
eaudinm '  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.    Our  ancestors,  who  hare  raised  the  glorious 
cathedrals  and  other  public  buildings,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  were  they 
inspired  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?    No.    Maintaining  the  unity  of  art  kills  all 
national  art.    Art  is  the  most  elevated  expression  of  a  nation's  life,  and  the  arts 
of  the  different  nations  differ  as  much  as  their  customs,  religion  and  civilization. 
The  nation,  then,  gives  its-  character  to  art.    Academies  will  never  create  any 
great  artistic  development.    This  is  only  produced  when  all  the  conditions  required 
for  producing  it  centre  in  one  period.    It  la  not  correct  to  say  that  art  alone  has. 
an  influence  on  industry,  for  industry,  in  its  turn,  exercises  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence on  art.    The  architect  cannot  merely  trust  himself  to  the  aspirations  of  hia 
imagination,  but  must  have  regard  to  the  requirements  of  construction.    The 
architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  broken  pediments,  its  curved 
architraves,  its  twisted  columns,  ULlstaking  the  essential  conditions  of  all  rational 
construction,  has  shown  what  art  comes  to  when  it  leaves  its  rational  basis.    It 
is  not  true  to  say  that  great  art  is  sufficient  to  give  to  an  architect  the  knowledge 
which  we  wish-  to  give  to  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  schools.    If  such  were  the 
case,  we  would  not  see  sculptors  obliged  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  an  orna« 
ment-maker  when  they  wish  to  crown  one  of  their  statues  with  flowers.    I 
miuntain,  in  fact,  that  the  majority  of  painters  are  not  able  to  design  the 
frames  of  their  paintings.    I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  in  the  workshop  of  an 
ornament-maker  the  forqilesB  sketches  which  architects,  and  architects  of  renown, 
have  furni^ed  for  consoles,  mouldings,  ornaments  of  edifices,  for  which  they  had 
drawn  the  plans,  which  have  thrown  much  light  on  their  talent  for  drawing. 

*^  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  work- 
ingmen,  who,  coming  from  the  workshops  of  jewellers,  blacksmiths,  and  potters, 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  sculptors  and  painters,  such  as  Palissy,  Qnentin  Matsys, 
Ghirlandajo  Francia,  kc.  In  every  age  there  is  a  ruling  tendency  in  art,  and  the 
painters,  the  sculptors,  the  musicians,  poets,  &c.,  express  in  their  works  the  ideal 
at  which  the  period  aims.  But  below  these,  I  might  say  along-side  of  them, 
there  is  a  host  of  satellites,  who,  revolving  in  the  same  orbit,  form  small  groups, 
with  an  independent  life  of  their  own.  They  are  as  much  active  centres  of  in- 
vention, and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  truth  to  say  that  they  shine  merely 
with  a  borrowed  light.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  workshops  knows  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  workingmen  endowed  with  a  certain  artistic  education  ]  men 
who  every  day  invent  new  combinations,  reflecting  the  general  character  of  art. 
In  short,  I  claim  the  introduction  into  the' academies  of  design  of  a  course  of 
applied  archeology  and  esthetics,  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering these  sciences  popular,  we  can  produce  conclusive  evidence  of  this  having 
been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Such  a  course  would  also  give  to  the  people 
•ome  general  notions  of  history,  initiate  them  into  the  character  of  the  great 
eivilizations  which  have  preceded  ours,  and  cultivate  their  minds  in  many  ways. 
How  often  has  the  varied  culture  of  the  artists  of  the  renaissance  l)een  spoken  of 
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with  admirfttioB !  moi  who  wen  at  one  and  the  atnie  time  peinterf,  tealpton, 
exchitecU,  jevdlcn,  engineers,  moiidMie,  and  poets.  Has  the  elegance  of  their 
works  erer  been  equalled  ?  Snch  a  oonise  of  Instmetion  as  I  mentioned  abore 
would  add  eonsiderable  interest  U>  the  technical  instruction  bj  teaching  the  pufnl 
the  reason,  origin,  the  signification,  and  the  character  of  the  forms  which  he  em- 
ploys ;  under  his  Tcry  ejes  thej  would  become  animated ;  for  the  professor  who 
is  to  gire  this  instruction  should  abandon  the  drj  descriptire  and  analytical 
method  of  archeology  and  French  esthetics,  and  boldly  cast  himself  into  the 
broad  domain  of  German  sesthetics,  which  has  been  rendered  so  fertile  by  the  ad- 
mirable works  of  Tisschers,  Boticheri  Schonaase,  LAbke,  Semper,  Springer,  and 
Lotxe. 

'*  There  the  artist  does  not  place  himself  before  a  work  of  art  merely  to  analyze 
all  its  details,  but  he  sees  in  it  a  liTing  organism,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  de- 
Teloped  MB  bttutifnlly  and  regularly  as  the  learcs  and  flowen  of  a  plant ;  it  Is  no 
longer  a  production  produced  by  accident  or  the  indiTidual  fancy,  but  the  natural 
unfolding  of  plastic  forms,  the  types  of  which  take  root  in  the  Tery  depth  of  our 
social  being.  Such  a  method  gives  to  the  teaching  of  archeology  and  sesthetics 
a  life,  an  interest^  which  make  it  so  attractire  that  I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerat- 
ing when  I  say  that  it  will  awake  among  the  pupils  a  true  enthusiasm  for  art.  I 
eren  go  further,  and  T  say  that  such  a  course  of  instruction  is  imperatirely  do* 
manded  by  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  Ume,  our  frequent  journeys,  the 
interest  which  the  recent  arcbeological  researches  awaken,  by  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend the  most  different  styles  of  beauty.  All  this  exposes  us  to  the  danger  ot 
mlztog  our  styles,  and  of  offending  good  taste  by  the  alliance  of  forms  which  are 
entirely  opposed  to  each  other,  or  by  employing  them  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
pupil  thoroughly  masters  the  essential  character  of  each  style,  in  order  that  he 
may  always  employ  the  right  elements  in  the  right  place.  This  course  should  btf 
limited  to  history  of  art  among  the  European  nations,  and  should  consequently 
comprise  the  history  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Romanic,  Gothic,  and  renaissance 
styles  ;  also  the  history  of  the  styles  of  the  Ifth,  18tb,  and  even  the  19ih  centu- 
ries, in  so  far  as  their  chanCcteristics  can  be  determined.  It  would  be  well  to  add 
the  Moorish  (moresque)  style,  which  would  furnish  numerous  illustrations  for  the 
theory  of  colors,  the  laws  of  which  have  been  so  accurately  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Brncke  in  his  lessons  at  the  Imperial  Museum  for  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna.  It 
is  easy  to  shorten  or  to  extend  this  course  in  proportion  to  the  pupil's  degree  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  According  to  his  advancement,  he  might  leam  from  six 
to  twelve  lessons  In  one  hour.  After  the  general  course  has  been  gone  tbrougb| 
one  could,  in  some  lessons,  give  the  history  of  some  special  industrial  art,  such  ss 
sculpture,  the  locksmith's  trade,  book-binding,  the  goldsmith's  trade,  ^.,  for 
such  pupils  as  haye  already  chosen  a  trade.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  professor  ought  continually  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  the  ob- 
jects, or  at  least  good  copies  of  the  objects,  of  which  he  speaks.  These  objects 
he  should  find  in  the  museums,  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  erery  school  of 
design,  and  the  necessity  of  having  such  a  museum  is  so  self-erident  that  it  does 
not  need  any  argument.  The  institution  at  South  Kensington  has  shown  the 
way,  which  erery  school  of  this  kind  should  follow,  sooner  or  later.  The  prO' 
fessor  would  do  well  to  make  excursions  with  his  pupils  to  monuments  and  col- 
IcctioDi  of  art  in  the  neighborhood ;  to  draw  his  illustrations,  if  possible,  (torn 
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the  history  of  the  national  art,  and  endearor  to  inspire  his  pnpils  to  connect  their 
own  work  with  the  traditions  of  their  own  country's  art.  What  we  finally  de- 
mand, is  this : 

*'l.  Every  school  of  design  should  bare  a  course  of  history  of  ornaments  as  a 
supplement  to  the  technical  teaching  of  the  arts  of  drawing. 

''2.  The  professor  should,  in  such  a  course,  endeavor  to  connect  the  productions 
of  art  with  the  different  manifestations  of  the  nation's  life  which  has  produced 
them,  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  some  general  idea  on  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
this  by  taking  account  of  the  Qerman  sesthetics. 

**  3.  Every  school  of  design  should  have  a  museum  comprising  a  methodical 
exposition  of  specimens  of  the  various  styles  of  ornamentics. 

'^  Besides  the  influence  which  such  an  instruction  could  not  fail  to  exercise  on 
the  production  of  the  pupils,  it  would  also,  in  my  opiDion,  have  the  advantage  of 
iDcreasing  in  the  schools  of  design  a  tendency,  which  they  follow  wherever  indus- 
trial art  is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  people,  namely,  the  tendency  to  change  gradu- 
ally to  industrial  schools,  to  school-workshops ;  here  lies  the  road  to  a  radical 
reform  of  primary  instruction,  which  has  already  been  followed  by  some,  and 
with  a  happy  result,  for  we  see  in  it  the  means  of  attaining  a  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  instruction  by  the  universal  attendance  at  the  school  during  all  the  time 
required  for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  and  solid  education." 

M.  Bbauh,  after  some  discussion  on  the  question  how  far  museums  or  collec- 
tions were  practicable  in  all  the  schools,  made  the  following  practical  propositions, 
which  were  received  with  applause : 

1.  For  the  primary  and  normal  schools,  a  well-defined,  well-limited,  well- 
co-ordinated  method  of  drawing  is  required,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
the  aim  of  the  establishment,  and  with  all  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  this  branch. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  normal  schools,  a  larger  number  of 
drawing  lessons  is  required,  and  more  attention  bestowed  on  it  at  the  half-yearly 
and  final  examinations. 

M.  GioniBBL  mentioned  the  example  which  England  has  set  with  regard  to 
museums.  Duplicates  of  all  the  objects  have  been  procured  for  the  central  museum 
at  London,  and  thus  a  small  museum  has  been  formed  which  answered  all  reason- 
able demands.  During  the  last  nine  years  this  museum  has  made  forty  journeys ; 
75,000  persons  have  seen  it,  and  35,000  catalogues  have  been  sold ;  and  this  cata- 
logue gives  excellent  instruction  on  all  the  various  objects  contained  in  the  museum- 
is  in  fact  a  brief  course  of  archeology.  This  museum  is  placed  in  two  railroad 
cars  constructed  expressly  for  its  use,  and  only  one  man  accompanies  it. 

M.  Di  Taktb  could  not  refrain  from  making  some  remarks  with  regard  to  an 
idea  mentioned  by  M.  Buls  in  his  speech,  viz,  '*  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  extend 
the  study  of  archeology  into  antiquity."  Although  M.  Buls  denied  having  said 
this,  M.  DI  Tavtb  said :  ''I  ask,  how  can  it  be  possible  to  understand  the  middle 
ages,  if  one  does  not  know  the  landmarks  which  have  preceded  it?  I  maintain 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  middle  ages  if  one  does  not  know  the 
Greek  and  Roman  art.  To  give  one  example :  there  is  between  the  sculptures,  the 
figures  of  Rheims  and  the  Greek  art,  such  an  intimate,  astonishing  connection, 
that  you  could  not  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Franco  but  by  placing  before  them  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Greek  art. 
Phidias  alone  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  beauties  of  the  cathedral 
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aX  Rheinif.  The  tnditioiu  of  Greek  art  had  been  ptceei  rtd  during  the  down&ll 
of  Greece.  Through  the  enwidci  thej  faaTe  been  cvried  all  over  Earope,  and 
are  reflected  in  the  beaottfal  sculptures  of  the  middle  ages.  Erery  artist  who  has 
attentiTelj  studied  the  works  of  these  two  periods  will  be  eonrinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  said .' '  These  remarks  of  tf .  db  T abtb  were  received  wi th  applansei 
and  the  president  announced  the  discusBion  on  the  fourth  question  as  dosed. 

BBCnOV  n. — HIGHKB  ISrSTBUCTlOlT   19  THB  ABT8  OF  DBSIGH. 

1ft  QueUion, — ^Up  to  the" time  of  the  foundation  of  academies,  the  graphic  and 
plastic  arts  were  onlj  taught  in  the  workshops  of  artists.  Public  schools  have 
to-day  replaced  the  ancient  mode  of  teaching.  The  question  is  to  examine  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  modes  of  instruction. 

Passing  hy  the  discussions  on  various  less  important  questions,  we  proceed  at  once 
to  give  tbc  chief  speech  on  this  subject,  made  by  M.  db  Taetb.    He  said  : 

''  A  speaker  who  preceded  me  (M.  Cluysenaar)  has  asserled  that  the  academies 
arc  badly  organized,  and  that  every  (biog  which  is  there  should  be  entirely  re-made. 
Genllcmen,  these  accnsations  go  much  further.  T  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
is  quite  In  accordance  with  tbc  character  of  our  times  to  consider  the  word 
'academical' as  synonymous  with  mediot  *  and  bad.  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
show  that  this  way  of  reasoning  is  entirely,  radically  false.  It  is  said  that  acad- 
emies were  first  founded  in  those  times  when  art  declined,  and  that,  therefore, 
their  organization  must  be  bad.  I  maintain,  gentlemen,  that  the  academy  was 
not  created  at  the  time  of  the  decadence  of  art ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  old  as 
the  revival  of  modem  art.  The  whole  period  of  this  revival,  (renaissance,)  from 
its  commencement  in  Italy,  in  the  15lh  century,  till  the  time  of  its  greatest  splen- 
dor, under  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  was  pervaded  by  academical  elements 
and  animated  by  a  purely  academical  spirit.  The  manner  in  which  Squarcione, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  Padua,  exercised  his  wide-spread  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence, is  entirely  academical.  From  a  union  of  the  works  of  art  of  antiquity,  and 
their  methodical  study,  he  formed  the  basis  of  his  teaching ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple, even  at  this  present  day,  forms  the  fundamental  element  of  all  actual 
teaching. 

"The  school  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  opened  in  Florence  was  intended  to  be 
an  academy,  and  had  in  reality  the  greatest  similarity  to  our  modern  idea  of  such 
institutions,  because  the  isolated  teaching  of  the  old  artists'  workshops  in  the 
middle  ages  was  supplemented  and  completed  by  general  studies  on  antiquities, 
science,  and  aesthetics.  In  order  to  attain  to  this,  Leonardo  felt  the  necessity  of 
Writing  his  immortal  treatise  on  painting. 

''The  idea  of  academies  belongs  essentially  to  the  spirit  of  the  'Renaissance' 
period.  The  return  to  the  study  of  antiquity  had  produced  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  institutions  of  Greece,  and  Plato's  academy  at  Athens  formed  the  ideal  of 
artists. 

"  All  the  academies  which  made  their  appearance  under  the  reign  of  the  Medici, 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  produced  a  lively  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  all  men  of  science  and  artists,  were  but  the  realization  of 
this  Ideal.  This  union  between  science  and  art  produced  new  researches  in  the 
fields  of  philosophy,  nature,  aesthetics,  and  art;  and  in  this  grand  tournament 
for  the  laurel  wreath  of  science  and  art  we  see  all  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
'  Renaissance '  and  of  art  enter  the  lists. 

"  Who  dares  to  apply  to  such  a  movement  the  word  '  decline ! '    Who  would 
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not  mtber  recognize  in  tbU  close  alliance  of  spontaneone  creation  and  the  researches 
of  free  thonght  one  of  the  most  beantifVil  characteristics  of  this  brilliant  reyival  of 
arts  (renaissance)  in  the  16th  centnrj !  As  long  as  art  was  maintained  at  its 
height  by  thepower  of  some  few  men  of  genius,  its  twofold  aim  conld  be  attained 
by  isolated  masters.  At  a  time  when  knowledge  and  inspiration  seemed  to  giye 
to  all  persons  and  to  all  artistic  creations  one  common  thonght,  In  order  to  realize 
this  object,  no  pedagogical  teaching  was  required  ;  life  itself  was  the  school. 

*^  The  strength  of  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  was  broken,  but  the  ideaa 
of  ckiBsical  antiqnity  had  taken  their  place,  and  influenced  life,  customs,  science, 
and  religious  belief.  It  is  onlj  natural  that  they  also  influenced  art.  As  in  this 
union  {efuemble)  the  aim  was  fixed,  there  only  remained  for  individuals  to 
search  the  expression  of  their  feelings  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  expression- of  the 
general  feeling.  Thus  we  see,  during  this  whole  period,  certain  grand  artistio 
creations  becoming  the  models,  the  examples  for  all.  What  had  been  produced 
by  the  common  feeling  ( ^  sentiment ' )  of  a  whole  period  naturally  was  admired 
by  all. 

''Thus  we  see  a  school  of  artists  form  itself  round  the  works  of  Leonardo  d« 
Vinci,  the  same  as  round  the  paintings  of  Masacdo  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Carmine.  Michael  Angelo  studied  there,  and  after  him  Raphael  did  not  dis- 
dain to  borrow  from  them  the  types  for  his  own  works.  The  works  produced  by 
the  competition  between  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  for  the  palace 
Vecchio,  at  Florence,  became  a  school  for  a  whole  generation  of  artists.  Raphael, 
leaving  for  the  fir^^  time  the  circle  of  his  school,  drew  new  strength  from  these 
studies  ;  one  of  the  grandest  compositions  of  his  later  days  still  shows  most  un- 
mistakably the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  a  century  later  our  great 
countryman,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  copied  the  remains  of  this  work  that  had  been 
saved. 

'*  Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  method  of  teaching  employed  in  these  great 
epochs  did  not  shorten  the  time  of  study  by  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  more 
intense.  Every  workshop,  as  we  have  seen,  formed,  so  to  speak,  a  school,  where 
the  studies  carried  on  were  brought  to  their  most  complete  development,  x^garded 
fVom  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of  view.  On  entering,  the  scholar  made  an 
engagement  of  several  years  with  his  master,  and  waa  received  as  a  simple  ap- 
prentice, and  was  at  first  employed  to  prepare  the  palette  and  the  paints  ;  he  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  material  procedure,  whilst  the  master  and  his  more 
advanced  scholars  initiated  him  into  the  practice  of  drawing,  geometry,  and  per^ 
spectlve.  As  soon  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  labors  of  the  workshop,  the  master 
tried  to  advance  his  pupil.  Then  his  artistic  education  really  commenced.  At 
first  be  traced  on  paste-board  the  designs  of  his  master,  in  order  to  transfer  them 
again  to  canvas  or  to*  the  wall ;  when  the  master  drew  from  models,  the  pupil 
sat  by  his  side  and  also  made  a  sketch,  thus  learning  to  draw  from  nature,  and 
keep  account  of  the  part  which  must  be  left  to  servile  imitation  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth,  and  of  the  part  which  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  true  expression  and  the  style.  Another  important  point  was  the  following : 
he  did  not  only  learn  drawing,  painting,  geometry,  and  perspective,  which  made 
him  capable  of  comprehending  architecture,  but  he  was  likewise  taught  model- 
ling. 

''  How  far  from  this  wise  practice  are  we  to-day  I  It  ir  a  principle  of  education, 
as  it  has  been  organized  at  a  later  time,  that  one  person  learns  painting,  another 
architecture,  a  third  sculpture,  without  any  one  of  them  troubling  himself  in 
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the  least  with  the  other  bnmclNS  of  art.  I  go  atill  flirthcr,  and  maintain  that  in 
this  conntrj  of  onn  tome  hare  eren  stndied  scnlptore  without  haying  learned 
drawing. 

Theie  snbdiTialonf  of  itndj  an  oompletelj  unknown  in  the  grand  achools  of  the 
past.  How  many  great  artists  havo  come  from  the  common  trades  and  wotk- 
shops  7  It  is  onlj  since  the  end  of  the  17th  centnrj  that  painten  ceased  to  modd 
and  sculptors  to  draw,  and  dnce  the  end  of  the  18th  century  thej  completely  ig- 
nore ererything  pertaining  to  architecture.  All  the  great  masters  of  the  'reaow- 
ionce '  period  were  at  the  same  time  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  one 
feels  considerably  embarrassed  if  he  wants  to  class  them  under  one  of  these  beads ; 
whilst  later,  daring  the  period  of  decline,  when  a  painter  would  hare  architectu- 
ral design  in  his  painting,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some  architect, 
and  in  our  days  there  are  those  who  ignore  the^udy  of  perspective,  and  have  re- 
course to  a  perspectiTist  for  the  draught  of  the  work.  Where  will  this  system  of 
subdirision  stop  ? 

"  In  former  times  the  puj^l  had  only  one  desire,  Tiz,  to  acquire  this  uniTersality 
of  knowledge  which  he  found  in  his  master,  and  which  was  imparted  to  him  all 
the  more  voluntarily,  because  the  master  could  make  use  of  it  for  his  own  works. 
As  soon  as  the  pupil  had  mastered  a  certidn  science,  the  master  let  him  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  bis  own  drawings,  arrange  some  drapery,  execute  parts  of  some 
importance ;  and  as  be  bad  an  interest  in  its  being  well  done,  he  was  not  sparing 
in  giring  advice.  Such  advice  was  given  at  any  moment,  for  the  pupil  lived  the 
same  life  as  his  master,  had  a  place  at  his  table,  alept  under  bis  roof,  and,  through 
a  daily  increasing  intimacy,  became  completely  initiated.  The  artist  was  for  him 
not  the  kind  of  demi-god,  who,  according  to  popular  l)eUef,  had  only  to  touch 
his  brow  in  order  to  make,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  masterpieces  spring  forth 
from  it.  No ;  be  was  a  man  eager  for  universal  knowledge ;  a  prey  to  all  human 
weaknesses,  but  knowing  how  to  overcome  discouragement,  rather  commencing 
the  same  work  a  hundred  times  than  leaving  it  imperfect ;  combining,  making 
trials,  undoing  and  remaking,  before  giving  shape  and  form  to  a  thought ;  proud 
one  da^  and  furious  or  despairing  the  next ;  always  battling  with  difficulties.  By 
constant  contact  with  him,  the  pupil  rapidly  instructed  himself,  endeavoring  to 
follow  him  and  to  equal  him ;  thus  be  learned  the  practice  at  the  same  time  with 
the  theory,  and  when  he  had  finished  bis  apprenticeship,  then  not  only  his  artistic 
education  was  complete,  bat  he  had  likewise  drank  deep  from  the  fountain  of 
science,  and  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  those  moral  sentiments  which  are 
essential  to  every  man,  and,  above  all,  to  the  artist;  and  the  master  was  likewise 
rewarded  by  the  respect  and  the  consideration  of  his  pupils,  who  kept  alive  in 
him  that  sacred  fire,  that  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  had  been  the  constant 
thought  of  his  whole  life. 

'*  This  golden  age  of  artistic  instruction  lasted  as  long  as  the  rising  of  the  great 
schools  lasted ;  but  as  the  development  and  the  decline  of  art  does  not  depend 
alone  on  the  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  on  the  social  medium  {mUieu)  in  which 
the  artists  live,  nothing  could  prevent  art,  like  all  other  expressions  of  thoughtf 
from  yielding  to  the  enervating  influence  which  prerailed  at  the  close  of  the  nth 
and  in  the  18th  centuries.  Diderot  writes :  '  The  degradation  of  taste,  of  color- 
ing, of  composition,  of  the  character  of  drawing,  has  followed  step  by  step  the 
depravation  of  manners.'  And  truly  the  history  of  art,  during  that  period,  cor- 
roborates his  words,  and  proves  their  entire  trutii.    Was  it  not  when  Italy  dis* 
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carded  all  moral  sentiment  that  she  lost  that  royalty  in  art  of  which  she  was  so 
prond?  Thus  Spain,  surrounded  by  the  treasures  of  America,  descended  to  the 
rery  lowest  step  on  the  ladder;  thus  France,  when  she  brought  down  her 
painters  to  the  level  of  her  courtesans,  made  them,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
professors  of  libertinism.  In  the  same  way  our  own  schools  disappeared  when 
their  powerful  painting,  ceasing  to  be  the  exponent  of  ideas,  was  nothing  but  a 
bloated  and  conyentional  expression,  occupying  itself  only  with  ordering  and 
arranging.  Thus  it  was  that  this  vast  world  of  artistic  individualities  became  a 
multitude  of  insignificant  particularities;  arbitrariness,  flightiness,  exaggeration, 
took  the  place  of  that  classical  dignity  based  on  the  consciousness  of  knowledge ; 
avidity  to  seize  the  success  of  the  moment  replaced  that  calm  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  formerly  reigned  at  the  time  of  conception  of  works  of  art — a  sentiment 
which  formed  the  fundamental  character  of  that  flourisliing  period. 

"  At  that  time  there  awoke  in  the  mind  of  a  serious  and  well-informed  artist  a 
keen  feeling  of  this  decline  of  the  arts  and  the  wish  to  fight  against  it.  That  was 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  academies  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word.  The 
foundation  of  the  academy  at  Bologna  by  Lndovico  Carracci  was  a  necessity 
produced  by  the  consciousness  of  this  decline ;  it  saved  art,  for  on  one  side  Iho 
hollow  idealism  of  the  mannerists  threatened  all  truthfulness,  whilst  on  the  other 
side  a  brutal  materialism  menaced  all  loftiness,  beauty  and  dignity.  Ludovico 
was  joined  in  realizing  this  work  of  reform  by  his  two  young  nephews,  Agostino 
and  Annibale ;  and  animated  by  a  lofty  and  dignified  sentiment,  he  boldly  waged 
war  against  his  powerful  rivals.  They  commenced  their  work  under  sarcasm 
and  contempt,  and  by  an  iron  energy  brought  it  to  the  desired  end.  The 
school,  the  teaching  of  which  the  three  associates  had  divided  amongst  themselves, 
each  one  taking  the  part  for  which  he  was  particularly  qualified,  finished  by 
attracting  all  the  talent  of  the  other  studios,  {atdiert;)  and  as  they  sought  to  set 
up  again  as  the  only  true  standard  of  art  truthfulness  to  nature  and  life,  as  well 
as  grandeur  and  loftiness,  they  were  justly  considered  the  new  founders  of  Italian 
art.  Thus  their  teaching  was  free  from  all  forced  pedantry,  from  all  systematic 
rules,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  traditions  of  style,  disposition  and  ensemble, 
without  which  no  teaching  is  possible ;  they  could  preserve  for  each  individuality 
his  character  and  his  liberty,  and  it  is  their  greatest  glory  to  have  raised  up  so 
many  artists  of  original  talents,  such  as  Albani,  Quercino,  Dominico,  Lanfrancbi, 
Ouido  Reni,  kc.  Thus  must  be  conceived  the  origin  of  the  academy  of  Bologna, 
in  which  we  recognize  the  first  example  of  those  academies  which  the  artistic 
education  of  our  times  requires.  Far  from  having  accelerated  the  decline  of  art, 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  always  fought  against  this  movement,  and  thus  saved  art 
for  a  new  future.  The  instruction  given  in  these  academies  had  a  great  advantage 
over  the  instruction  given  by  one  man  in  his  studio.  Art,  such  as  it  is  to-day, 
has  assumed  a  general  character ;  it  touches  everything,  and  has  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  its  instruction  almost  assumed  a  character  of  a  university  education. 
It  is  impossible  that  one  man,  however  great  his  genius  and  talents  may  be,  could 
meet  all  these  varied  demands.  Can  one  professor  in  his  workshop  [atelier) 
teach  philosophy  of  art,  sesthetics,  history,  literature,  technics,  perspective^in 
short,  all  the  various  branches  which  constitute  art?  This  is  utterly  impossible. 
The  academies  here  felt  this,  and  have  established  a  system  of  instruction  no 
longer  by  one  man  only,  but  by  a  number  of  men  with  special  talents.  This  is 
progress.    This  organization  shows  a  great  development ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
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• 
certun  time,  the  influence  of  abates  makes  itself  felt  in  the  schools,  the  traditions 
grow  contemptible  and  art  sombre.  In  the  academies  jon  see  from  Ume  to  time 
a  man  who  resists  these  invasions,  and  I  find  an  admirable  though  little  known 
example  of  this  in  onr  own  country.  At  the  Academj  of  Antwerp,  founded  bj 
Darid  Teniers,  an  old  professor,  endowed  with  an  admirable  simplicity  and  deroted- 
nesSy  Herrens,  preserres  intact,  though  all  the  decline  of  the  18th  century,  the 
technical  tradition  of  Jordaens  and  Rubens.  Herrens  traverses  this  whole  unsus- 
picious period  without  in  any  way  yielding  to  its  influence.  He  is  calm  and 
immorable  in  his  work,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  evil 
paraions  which  are  at  work  around  about  him ;  and  when  David,  as  an  exile,  fled 
to  this  country  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  old  Herrens,  he  said  to  him  :  '  If  T 
were  young  still,  I  would  come  to  your  school  and  recommence  my  studies.* 
This  is  historical,  for  I  know  it  from  a  scholar  of  Herrens  himself.  In  Franoei 
David  raised  art  from  the  depths  into  which  it  had  sunk.  Only,  as  at  his  time  the 
study  of  the  antique  was  not  as  much  developed  as  to-day,  as  the  works  of 
Pliidias  were  not  known,  he  could  only  draw  his  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
the  declining  period.  Ingres,  likewise,  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  antique,  but 
he  studied  the  works  of  the  classical  period  of  Greece  ,*  hence  the  difference  between 
his  teaching  and  that  of  David.  David  has  nevertheless  rendered  art  immense 
Eervices.  All  our  most  eminent  artists  have  come  from  his  school  in  passing 
through  that  of  Van  Br6e  and  Navez.  I  hope  that  this  short  historical  review 
has  dispelled  many  erroneous  ideas  on  the  nature  of  academies. 

'' What  other  criticisms |ire  made  on  the  academies?  Sometimes  it  is  their 
method  of  teaching  ;  sometimes  the  selection  of  studies ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
all  these  critics  are  governed  by  one  thought— that  everything  one  learns  beside 
the  mere  technicalities  is  useless  for  the  artist  ]  yea,  may  even  become  dangerous 
for  him.  Is  not  this  extremely  foolish?  For  an  artist,  whatever  gifts  nature 
may  have  bestowed  on  him,  must,  in  order  to  put  them  to  good  use,  join  the 
development  of  his  intellectual  qualities  to  that  of  his  technical  ones.  The 
progress  of  his  art  in  that  respect  ought  to  be  as  important  as  in  his  natural  gifts 
themselves.  Histpry  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  this  truth.  Look  at  the  art  of 
Greece,  the  period  which  preceded  the  renaissance  itself,  and  modern  art!  Fig^ 
ure  to  yourself  the  great  artists  of  these  different  periods,  those  who  symbolised 
the  glory  of  their  countries.  They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  remarkable  men ; 
men  not  only  skilled  in  their  art,  but  distinguished  by  their  mental  culture,  and 
by  the  varied  character  of  their  knowledge.  The  more  a  country  rises  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  more  is  felt  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  the  technicalities  the  highest 
attainments  of  human  science.  Knowledge,  far  Arom  enslaving  and  fettering  tal- 
ent, only  gives  to  the  artist  the  consciousness  of  his  liberty.  We  see  in  the  grand 
classical  periods,  politicians,  philosophers,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  poets, 
living  in  a  fruitful  familiarity,  in  a  constant  interchange  of  ideas.  And  what 
else  is  the  aim  of  academies  if  it  is  not  to  realiase  for  the  artists  of  our  days  this 
ideal?  Let  us  clearly  establish  the  position  which  art  occupies  in  the  field  of 
mental  activity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  mission  of  the  academies  will  become 
self-evident.    All  mental  activity  may  be  divided  into  three  great  divisions : 

**  First,  philosophy^  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  which  has  a  character  of 
universality,  and  governs  every  science.  It  is  the  heart  and  centre  of  it ;  it  is  the 
principle  of  thought  and  of  reason ;  the  inexhaustible  source  of  universal  truths, 
whose  eternal  principle  is  God.    Its  aim  is  the  search  after  truth. 
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*<  Tbe  second  diTision  is  art.  Its  aim  is  the  free  reprod action  of  the  beautiful ; 
not  only  physical  beauty  or  the  beauty  of  nature,  which,  alone,  would  make  art 
merely  a  servile  imitation,  but  the  ideal  beauty,  such  as  the  human  imagination 
conceives  it,  by  the  aid  of  those  gifts  which  nature  furnishes. 

''  The  third  division  is  teienee.  Its  aim  is  the  search  for  physical  utility.  It 
modifies  nature  for  the  benefit  of  our  race  by  the  rational  application  of  its  dis- 
coveries.   It  invests  man  with  a  true  royalty  over  matter. 

'*The  state  ought  to  offer  to  all  its  children  the  means  of  acquiring  these  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  culture,  which  form  its  greatness,  its  development,  and  its 
wealth.  Therefore  we  have  universities,  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  schools  of 
mining,  schools  of  civil  engineering,  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Thus  tbe 
academies  have  not  been  established  to  form  as  many  artists  as  possible ;  they  are 
not  destined  to  guide  the  taste ;  but  we  have  academies  in  order  to  offer  to  every 
individual,  who  feels  within  his  heart  a  spark  of  that  sacred  fire,  the  means  of 
arriving  at  its  free  and  complete  development.  This  possibility,  however,  can, 
in  our  times,  no  longer  be  realized  by  a  single  master  or  a  single  studio.  Tbe 
greatest  artist  can  no  longer  do  justice  to  this  variety  of  knowledge.  For  this 
reason  a  union  of  forces  has  become  necessary,  just  as  at  the  schools  and  univer^ 
sities.  Only  in  this  manner  can  the  multiplicity  of  wants  be  satisfied ;  a  way 
be  opened  to  develop  the  various  talents,  and  the  studies  of  the  workshop 
{atdier)  be  completed,  in  order  to  find  the  true  relation  between  master  and 
pupil,  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  art.  The  academy  gives 
the  instruction  ;  the  master ^seeks  out  for  himself  a  pupil  after  bis  own  heart,  and 
the  two,  by  their  united  efforts,  raise  an  artist.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  posi- 
tion which  an  academy  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  gives  the  basis  for  tbe  extent 
and  character  of  the  studies.  What  can  be  learned  ought  to  be  taught ;  technics 
in  all  its  branches,  from  the  fundamental  elements  to  the  highest  scientific  know- 
ledge. In  order  to  attain  to  this,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  higher  studies  in 
the  academies  are  insufllcient;  that  they  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  studies  in 
sesthetics,  history  of  art,  and  literature.  I  said,  a  while  ago,  that  everything 
comes  to  us  from  tbe  school  of  David ;  criticism,  however,  ought  to  go  side  by 
side  with  eulogy.  I  said  that  everything  good  with  us  comes  from  the  school  of 
David ;  but  this  teaching  is  not  complete.  I  would  like  to  add  to  it  two  very 
important  elements.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  academical  and  university  teach- 
ing the  teaching  in  the  workshops,  {ateliers  tiudioe,)  Some  people  will  say  that 
this  wish  is  chimerical ;  how  can  academical  traditions  and  free  teaching  be  united  ? 
Nevertheless,  this  plan  is  perfectly  feasible.  It  has  been  carried  out  at  Munich 
and  DuEseldorf,  and,  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Violet-Leduc,  this  system  has  beeen  or- 
ganized in  the  most  complete  manner  in  the  Institute  of  France.  I  will  give  a 
striking  illustration  :  In  Germany,  lesthetical  courses  are  found  everywhere ;  not 
only  at  the  universities,  but  also  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  most  elementary  es- 
tablishments, and  a  book  has  just  been  published  entitled  'AeetheiUehe  Briefe 
fur  junge  Maedchen^^  (Letters  on  Esthetics  for  Young  Girls.)  In  our  own 
country,  on  the  contrary,  instruction  in  sesthetics  is  almost  entirely  want- 
ing, and  many  artists  do  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  not  all.  I  say,  first,  that  the  elementary  teaching  at 
the  academies  is  insufficient;  but  the  superior  instruction  likewise  is  in- 
complete, not  in  its  course  of  studies,  for  that  is  good,  but  in  its  intellectual 
development,  through  the  great  voids  which  exist.    Important  higher  coarses  aro 
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entirely  wanting  in  the  academiei.  At  none  of  our  nniTersities  ii  there  *  oonrsa 
of  aesthetics.  At  the  nniTerritj  of  LouTain  a  course  of  Christian  archeologj  has 
heen  established,  which  is  only  a  portion  of  esthetics.  A  coarse  of  instraction 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  beantifnl  onght  to  be  established  erery where.  A t  present 
we  see  the  strange  fact  that  diatingnished  men,  men  whom  their  talents  have 
helped  to  obtain  the  first  positions  in  the  state,  encourage  the  fine  arts  and  artistic 
Instruction,  but,  as  regards  art,  are  themselves  real  barbarians.  How  is  the 
the  higher  instraction  oiganixed  at  Munich ;  at  Duaseldorf ;  at  Paris?  An  intel- 
ligent and  learned  director  superintends  the  teaching.  At  Munich,  Kaalbach ; 
at  Dresden,  Schnorr  von  Garalsfeld.  They  hare  a  studio,  which  bears  their  name. 
At  Munich,  there  is  the  studio  of  Schwind,  of  Piloty,  ftc.  The  pupil  chooses  the 
artist  whose  teaching  he  prefers ;  the  colorists  choose  a  colorist ;  the  draughtsman, 
an  artist  who  makes  forms  a  specialty  ,*  an  artist  who  possesses  fire ;  a  master 
whose  temperament  is  analogous  to  his  own.  The  master  has  a  right  to  accept 
or  refuse  a  pupil.  He  can  say  to  the  pupil,  'Your  studies  have  been  incomplete; 
go  and  perfect  yourself  in  the  classes.'  There  is  a  constant  rivalry  between  the 
pupils,  and  also  between  the  professors.  Every  professor  naturally  desires  to 
hare  the  most  beautiful  studio  and  produce  the  best  results.  The  pupils  are  ani- 
mated by  an  excellent  spirit.  They  wish  to  be  the  strongest  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition. All  are  filled  with  an  emulation  worthy  of  the  golden  age  of  art.  I  will 
give  you  an  example  how  the  directors  understood  this  sentiment.  There  was 
wanting  at  the  Academy  of  Munich  the  proper  appreciation  of  color,  (tetUimefU 
ie  la  couleur.)  A  man  who  had  received  instruction  in  our  school  of  1830  came 
to  Munich,  and  there  created  quite  a  revolution  in  art.  That  man  was  Piloty. 
The  director  having  seen  this  revolution,  immediately  demanded  the  establishment 
of  a  new  studio,  and  asked  Piloty  to  direct  it.  Here  was  a  man  who  understood 
his  mission.  The  war  between  the  old  and  the  new  school  broke  out,  and  this  war 
produced,  as  its  result,  progress.  If  one  wishes  to  be  sincere,  one  frankly  points 
out  the  sore  point.  In  our  country  there  are  chiefly  two  obstacles  which  prevent 
the  artistic  instruction  reaching  a  complete  development,  viz :  the  elementary 
instruction  is  bad,  and  the  higher  instruction  is  incomplete.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  to  produce  an  organization  which  is  free  from  these  faults.  One  word 
more.  The  government,  in  endeavoring  to  develop  the  higher  studies,  should 
also  insist  on  having  the  artistic  instraction  at  the  academies  more  developed.  If 
we  thoroughly  examine  our  present  system,  we  find  that  there  are  scarcely  two 
schools  where  instruction  Is  given  in  the  studios  besides  the  regular  instruction 
in  the  classes.  Such  is  the  case  at  Antwerp,  and  to  some  degree  at  Louvain.  Is 
it  not  deplorable  that  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  have  no  higher 
artistic  instruction  ?  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  certain  criticisms  made  on 
the  academies  are  greatly  exaggerated,  but  that  nevertheless  there  is  every  reason 
for  us  to  put  our  hand  to  the  work  and  arrive  at  a  complete  organization.'' 

This  speech  of  M.  de  Taeye  was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause; 
and  though  several  members  of  the  Congress  expressed  different  opinions  on  some 
minor  points,  the  great  majority  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  on  the  urgently 
needed  reorganization  of  the  academies  in  accordance  with  the  general  ideas  pro- 
pounded by  M.  de  Taeye. 

2d  QiMi^iofi.— In  the  organization  of  academies  of  fine  arts,  that  is  to  say,  of 
special  schools  for  a  complete  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  ought  there  to  be 
Introduced,  in  view  of  the  demands  of  industry,  a  course  of  artistic  instruction, 
diiSnent  in  some  parts  from  that  which  art,  properly  so  called,  demands?    What 
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ought  to  be  the  programme  of  such  iDStruction  ?    If  some  parts  of  this  double 
teaching  are  in  commoni  where  does  the  separation  begin  7 

After  considerable  discussion  on  these  questions,  the  great  majority  of  the 
assembly  agreed  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  establishing  throughout  the  country, 
not  merely  academies  and  studios,  but  some  rather  more  democratic  institutions 
for  the  artistic  instruction  of  workingmen.  The  aim,  as  was  said,  was  not  to 
produce  thousands  of  painters  and  sculptors,  but  thousands  of  intelligent  work- 
ingmen, with  some  taste  for  the  beautiful  ki  art  and  nature,  and  the  ability  of 
applying  it  to  their  work.  Many  very  able  speeches  were  made,  amongst  the  rest 
by  M.  Klein,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
at  Copenhagen.  He  spoke  about  the  different  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  to 
artists  and  artisans,  both  as  to  matter  and  method,  and  finally  gave  some  exam- 
ples of  a  school  for  artisans  recently  established  at  Ck>penhagen. 

We  give  some  extracts  from  the  last  speech  on  this  question,  made  by  M. 
Janssens  Suits,  member  of  the  administrative  council  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Nicholas.    He  said : 

"  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  end  aimed  at ; 
everybody  is  convinced  that  the  talent,  devotedness,  and  the  important  pecuniary 
resources  which  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts  annually  absorbs  in  Belgium,  ought 
not  solely  to  contribute  towards  the  glory  of  the  country,  but  also  bring  new  life 
to  all  the  branches  of  its  activity.  One  says :  Our  academies  ought  not  merely 
to  give  instruction  in  the  'fine'  arts,  [let  arU  d'agrSment^)  a»  they  are  commonly 
called ;  they  ought  likewise  to  popularize  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts ;  the 
t)eautiful  and  the  useful  ought  to  be  united  indissolubly.  The  grand,  the  high 
art  does  not  suffice ;  we  also  want  the  common  art.  Separated  from  the  useful, 
the  culture  of  the  beautiful  does  no  longer  justify  the  offerings  which  it  claims. 
These  are  the  arguments  of  a  great  number  of  persons.  It  will  doubtless  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  justify  the  sympathy  which  they  have  for  arts  and  industry 
united,  for  the  good  reason  that  en  the  most  important  points  they  will  not  be 
contradicted  by  any  sensible  person.  Our  academies  ought,  for  every  pupil  who 
is  educated  for  an  artistic  career,  to  form  a  hundred  other  pupils  for  the  manual 
professions.  Living  in  the  midst  of  an  essentially  industrial  population,  I  would 
be  very  guarded  in  questioning  the  high  and  even  glorious  mission  of  the  arts, 
and  the  powerful  influence  which  artistic  instruction  ought,  consequently,  to  ex- 
ercise on  all  industrial  productions.  But  I  ask  whether  the  question  of  induttrial 
art  does  not  partly  derive  its  success  and  popularity  from  the  novelty  of  its  name. 
The  question  in  itself  is  old  as  art,  old  as  work.  It  is  pretension  and  injustice  to 
believe  that  this  question  is  so  novel.  I  do  not  deny  that  certain  improvements 
might  be  made  in  the  instruction  given  in  our  academies ;  that  certain  more 
direct  applications  of  art  to  industry  might  not  be  attempted ;  but  there  are  de- 
fenders of  the  new  systems,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  grateful  enough  for  the 
immense  results  obtained  by  our  academies  up  to  this  present  day  ;  results  from 
which  our  industrial  progress  has  had  its  full  share.  The  reformers,  with  the 
most  excellent  intentions  and  arguments,  to  contradict  which  is  often  very 
difficult,  have,  I  believe,  a  tendency  to  specialize.  Can  the  too  divisionary 
application  of  art,  its  application  merely  to  certain  local  wants— can  this  be 
taught  without  injuring  the  unity  of  art;  and  if  this  unity  were  wanting, 
would  it  not  injure  its  solidity  {aoUdiii)  ?  Ought  not  the  principal  and  most 
practical  aim  of  this  Congress  to  be  to  lead  to  this  unity  of  views,  of  aspira- 
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tions,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certaia  point,  of  methods?    One  of  the  speakers  who 
preceded  me  has  eloquent!/  and  justly  remarked :    '  Wherever  there  is  mat- 
ter, there  is  form ;  wherever  there  is  form,  there  is  art.*     Well,  precisely  because 
there  are  as  many  expressions  of  art  as  there  are  different  forms,  and  as  many 
kind  of  forms  as  there  are  matters  to  work  upon,  I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to 
teach  professionally  all  the  trades  with  a  view  to  a  si)ecial  application  of  art.    We 
cannot  follow  these  infinite  classifications  in  giving  iostruction.    We  cannot  even 
theoretically  admit  thousands  of  distinct  arts;  art  cannot  be  broken  up  into  dif-* 
ferent  parts  without  losing  a  part  of  itself.    No ;  there  are  not  thousands  of  arts; 
there  are  not  even  two  dififerent  arts ;  and  we  go  too  far,  if  we  speak  of  an  iodos- 
trial  art  which  ought  to  di£fer  from  another  art,  doubtless  a  speculative,  abstract 
and  metaphysical  one.    I  only  know  one  art — that  is,  the  idea  of  the  beautifal 
reproduced  in  matter ;  every  man  who  possesses  the  artistic  sense  will  let  its 
influence  be  felt  in  every  one  of  his  works ;  every  work  which  bears  this  impress 
of  the  beautiful  is  artistic.    The  classical  teaching  of  our  academies  has,  sioce 
their  foundation,  powerfully  contributed  to  develop  this  simultaneous  culture  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart,  which  constitutes  taste ;  this  feeling  of  distinction ;  this 
comprehension  of  the  beautiful.    And  this  taste,  this  feeling,  this  comprehen- 
sion, which  might  be  inculcated  into  all  the  classes  of  the  population,  if  they 
wished  it,  have  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  general  development  of  our  indus- 
try.   One  often  speaks  of  art  for  all ;  but  does  not  this  specializing  imply  an 
abandoning  of  '  art  for  all  7'     It  becomes  then  'art  for  some  few,'  for  some  one  class 
of  workingmen.  The  true  *  art  for  all'  are  the  unvarying  principles,  the  general  no- 
tions, which,  for  ages,  have  been  taught  in  all  our  great  academies.     With  the 
principles  once  given,  pure  tastes  once  inculcated,  it  remains  for  the  workshop, 
the  factory,  the  studio,  {atelier^)  to  do  the  rest.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by 
the  experience  and  education  of  the  industrial  workshop,  more  than  by  the  teach- 
ing of  some  special  useful  art,  Paris  has  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  world  in 
almost  all  articles  whose  value  lies  in  their  artistic  taste.    The  select  pupils  whom 
you  would  educate  in  your  special  schools  would  have  to  go  and  complete  now 
their  artistic  instruction  in  those  Parisian  workshops ;  they  would  have  to  form 
themselves  under  working  artists,  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  has  ever  enjoyed  a 
professional  artistic  instruction  in  schools.     What  is  true  of  the  Paris  articles  is 
equally  true  of  the  flourishing  French  silk  industry,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  crystals.    This  is  true  everywhere ;  and  we  could  find  some  strilcing  examples 
in  certain  Belgian  industries.    It  is  by  working  that  one  becomes  a  workingman; 
it  is  by  making  oneself  an  artisan  that  one  becomes  an  artist  in  his  profession, 
if  the  head  has  taste  and  the  hand  skill.     Having  to  answer  those  who  And 
fault  with  the  academieal  teaching,  because  it  is  not  specialized  with  a  view 
to  local  industry,  and  who  seem  to  forget  the  immense  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  on  the  whole  working  population,   we  have  already 
some  months  ago  answered  them  thus  :  One  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  arts,  independent  of  its  practical  and  professional  applications, 
possesses  a  general  usefblness  for  everything  and  for  all.     It  is  a  powerful  means 
of  popular  education;  it  exercises  on  the  workingmen  an  eminently  civilising  in- 
fluence ;  it  polishes  his  manners  and  gives  him  calm  and  serious  tastes  ;  it  throws 
into  the  young  mind  a  germ  of  artistic  sentiment,  which,  although  it  is  often 
denied,  is  in  reality  more  developed  among  our  working  population  than  among 
men  whose  knowledge  and  taste  are  lauded  everywhere.    Let  us  only  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  the  artist  painters  and  sculptors,  to  whom  the  lessons  received  a* 
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our  academies  open  a  brilliant  career.  Let  ns  speak  of  a  more  general  interest  I 
Ko ;  there  is  not  one  profession  or  trade  where  it  is  not  beneficial  to  have  a  tinge 
of  {esthetics';  to  have  trained. the  eye  to  the  gracefulness  and  correctness  of  the 
outlines ;  to  have  inculcated  in  one's  mind  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  for  in- 
stance, a  science  which  gives  a  good  deal  to  think  about,  and  which  forcibly  leads 
to  it.  All  these  results  have  in  a  great  measure  been  attained  by  our  academies ; 
the  aptitude  of  a  large  number  of  our  workingmen,  whose  relative  inferiority  I 
deny,  bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  In  order  to  convince  us  of  inconsistency,  we 
are  accused  of  too  strong  a  predilection  for  the  special  industry  of  building  ;  our 
academies  are  said  to  bo  industrial  building  schools,  (icolet  industridles  de  bdtiase.) 
We  are  truly  astonished  to  hear  it  maintained  that  the  study  of  linear,  decorative, 
anatomical,  stereotomic,  and  architectural  drawing,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
popular  artistic  teaching,  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  those  who  will  have  to  handle 
the  compasses,  the  trowel,  and  the  plane.  The  value  of  this  appreciation  is  al- 
most equal  to  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  despise  humanitarian  studies ; 
who  imagine  that  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  is  not  generally,  useful ; 
that  geometry,  e,  ^.,  is  only  good  for  training  land-surveyors. 

"  Let  us  not  specialize  beyond  measure !  Let  us  not  break  the  synthetic  organi- 
zation of  the  study  of  the  beautiful  1  We  admit,  e,  g.j  that  the  application  of 
linear  drawing  to  the  drawing  of  machinery  can  in  many  localities  be  of  incon- 
testable usefulness.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  workingman 
to  have  drawn  the  mechanisms  {let  m^cahiqutt)  with  which,  in  some  way,  he  has 
to  idejitify  himself.  The  study  of  models  might  become  to  him  of  great  practical 
usefulness  in  comprehending  and  managing  his  machine  or  his  tool.  There  will 
doubtless  be  other  useful  applications  of  drawing  and  painting  without  entering 
on  those  subdivisions,  which  are  a  terror  to  us  ;  but  there  are  persons  who  want 
to  specialize,  and  convert  the  academies  into  industrial  schools.  It  would  be  chi- 
mericaHo  establish,  under  the  cover  of  fine  arts,  an  academy  for  armorers  at  Liege, 
an  academy  for  lace-makers  at  Malines,  an  academy  for  weavers  at  Ghent,  an 
academy  for  cutlers  at  Namur  and  Lierre ;  for  manufacturers  of  delph-ware,  at 
Toarnai ;  for  corsetmakers,  at  Lokeren,  and  academical  courses  {aeclions  aeadem- 
iqttes)  for  locksmiths,  upholsterers,  tailors,  seamstresses,  and  shoemakers  every- 
where. We  can  show  the  greatest  care  for  the  success  of  industry,  and 
favor  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  at  the 
same  time  see  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  teach  as  many  species  {caiigories)  of  the 
beautiful  as  there  are  innumerable  ways  of  applying  it  to  the  manual  professions. 
By  demanding  too  much,  we  are  misled.  The  teaching  of  the  ten  or  twelve  great 
academies  of  the  country  has  no  such  urgent  need  of  rejuvenating  itself  as  some 
seem  desirous  to  prove,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  not  learned  that 
the  new  methods  of  our  days,  which  have  been  praised  so  much,  have  discovered 
a  single  new  line,  or  that  in  the  combination  of  lines  they  have  furnished  types 
of  a  novel  and  modern  beauty  which  will  make  us  forget  the  study  of  the  human 
form  and  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  from  which  our  old  classical  teaching  obsti- 
nately draws  its  inspirations.  Some  advocate,  in  connection  with  schools  of 
design,  special  courses  of  chemistry  and  physics,  in  view  of  the  wants  of  industry. 
Well,  ■  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  knowledge  of  which,  however 
elementary,  aids  so  powerfully  in  developing  the  intellect,  and  which  are  of  con- 
stant practical  use  to  the  workingman— the  teaching  of  these  sciences,  without 
which  all  the  industrial  proceedings  can  only  go  on  by  laborious  groping  on  the 
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beaten  tnrks  of  nratine,  these  pvrel j  ecieotiBe  itiidieB  bmre  BoUdiif:  in  eoonaoii 
with  the  derelopmeDt  of  taete  aod  csthettoU  featimcoty  to  propftgale  which  is 
the  miMioo  of  the  schools  of  the  fine  Arts.  Far  fnmi  oondenmtog  the  stodj  of 
rhcmtstrj  and  phjrsics,  I  consider  it  on  the  contntj  of  the  highest  nsefnloesSy  sad 
T  belicTe  it  to  be  indispensable  to  all  true  progress  in  industry.  I  fnllj  appre- 
ciate the  enlightened  solidtode  of  all  those  who  see  in  the  diffusion  of  these  sdencef 
a  mesos  of  improTing  the  condition  of  our  workiogmen .  If  we  onl  j  wish  to  gire 
to  the  pupils  elementarj  notions  of  science  in  the  academies,  we  supplant  the 
primarj  schools,  for  this  branch  of  instruction  would  natural! j  find  its  proper 
place  in  the  highest  class  of  primarj  schools.  If  we  wish  to  give  a  profound,  tmlj 
professional  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  this  requires  arduous  and  complete  studr^ 
which  in  ray  opinion  is  only  possible  in  the  great  industrial  centres,  such  as  Ghent, 
Liof^e,  11009,  Verviers,  which  alone  can  proTide  the  necessary  laboratories  and 
collections,  a  competent  factory,  a  supply  of  pupils,  and,  abore  erery thing,  the 
funds  which  such  institutions  would  require.  In  some  special  cases,  where  a 
school  of  design  has  a  sorplufl  of  room  and  funds,  I  would  advise  the  introduction 
of  these  elementary  courses.  As  a  general  rule,  howcTcr,  I  would  not  advocate 
it.  It  18  a  completely  distinct  iustruction,  which,  outside  of  important  centres  of 
industrial  activity,  would  most  assuredly  result  in  absorbing  the  few  hours  of 
leisure  which  are  left  to  our  workingmen,  and  in  taking  away  the  room,  which 
nowhere  is  too  ample,  from  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts. 

''As  regards  the  lecond  part  of  the  question,  viz,'  if  some  parts  of  this  double 
teaching  are  In  common,  where  does  the  separation  begin?  I  hare  to  say  this 
separation  ought  necessarily  to  commence  where  the  artistic  side  (tUe)  ceases;  if 
not,  old  academies  ought  to  drop  the  name,  academies  of  the  fine  arts;  thej 
will  remain  useful  under  another  and  new  name ;  but  our  mission  in  being  called 
together  here  is  to  purify  the  taste,  to  infuse  love  for  the  beautiful.  Art  in  it- 
self will  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  aptitude  and  the  succeSS  of  the 
workingman.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  good  pupil  of  a  good  school  of  fine  arts 
should  ever,  in  whatever  branch  of  industry,  become  an  incapable  or  awkward 
workingman.  Where  his  taste  and  bis  aesthetic  tact  have  been  formed  by  the 
classic  teaching  of  art,  he  will,  when  at  his  work,  always  know  how  to  avoid 
what  is  not  harmonious,  incorrect,  or  ungraceful.  But  we  will  accord  more  than 
this  to  the  professional  education  of  the  workingman ;  we  desire  that  there  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  industry  an  artistic  teaching  specialised  in  a  just  meas- 
ure, having  in  view  as  much  as  possible  the  general  wants  of  industry,  and  pre- 
serving as  much  as  possible  the  precious  unity  of  teaching.  Drawing  of  ma» 
chinery,  decorative  drawing  and  painting,  which,  in  many  cases,  can  be  applica- 
ble to  manufactures— all  this  may  be  excellent;  but  one  should  remain  within  the 
boundaries  of  art,  in  order  that  the  artistic  teaching  may  not  degenerate  to  a 
cold  and  inanimate  utilitarianism.  Let  us  be  prudent  in  making  such  experi- 
ments, which  might  suddenly  overthrow  what  we  hare  slowly  and  laboriously 
built  up.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  would  mean  a  weakening  of  art,  a  reducing 
of  its  noble  mission  to  what  I  will  call  the  'bare  facts,'  the  'mere  mechanical 
procedure,'  {dufairty  du  proeidS,)  Above  erery  thing,  do  not  let  us  make  of  our 
academies  and  of  their  professors,  teaching  so  well  and  bo  devotedly,  the  scape- 
goats of  the  weaknesses  and  the  incapacity  of  certain  manufacturers,  {prftduc- 

As  a  longer  time  than  had  been  originally  intended  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
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discnssion  on  the  second  question  of  the  second  section,  the  third  question  could 
only  be  brieflj  mentioned,  which  could  be  done  all  the  more  easily  as,  in  its 
import,  it  very  nearly  coincided  with  the  first  question. 

3d  Question. — Should  there  be  introduced  in  the  academies  of  the  fine  arts  a 
course  of  sesthetlcs  and  literature? 

Only  a  few  minutes  were  deroted  to  this  question.  We  only  quote  some  re- 
marks of  M.  Slikgbnbtkr  :  *'  There  are  always  certain  intervals  during  the  hours 
of  study ;  thus,  a  pupil,  whilst  he  studies  painting,  does  not  get  rery  tired,  and 
the  professor  could  easily  engage  him  to  devote  hhnself  during  those  intervals  to 
certain  useful  stadies,*  thuB,  0.^.,  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  would 
form  excellent  subjects  for  reading.  In  Homer,  the  artist  would  find  simplicity ; 
in  Virgil,  rhythm ;  in  Shakspeare,  passion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  works  of  these  poets  would  exercise  a  very  happy  influence  on 
his  artistic  education." 

4th  Que«fton.— Would  it  be  useful  to  found  in  Belgium,  besides  the  academies 
of  the  fiue  arts,  one  or  more  special  schools  of  architecture,  where  all  the  studies 
required  for  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  this  art  are  united, 
and  what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  such  a  school  ? 

From  want  of  time  this  question  was  also  treated  but  briefly.  It  was  very 
generally  conceded  that  the  instruction  in  architecture,  as  given  at  present,  was 
not  as  full  as  might  be  desired ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  the  foundation  of  a 
central  academy  of  architecture  at  Brussels,  which  was  all  that  could  be  aimed  at 
for  the  present,  could  supply  this  want.  ^M.  dv  Tabtb  cited  the  example  of  Ber- 
lin, where,  as  he  said,  the  pupils,  on  entering  upon  their  studies  at  the  academy, 
were  not  asked,  will  you^be  sculptors,  or  painters,  or  architects;  but  where  they 
were  told  :  '^  Learn  the  language  of  art,  which  is  drawmg ;  and  when  you  have 
finished  your  studies,  and  know  the  language  well,  choose  your  career^— be  sculp- 
tors, painters,  or  architects." 

fUh  Quettion, — Among  the  general  means  of  encouraging  the  study  of  the  arts  of 
design,  should  the  establishment  of  competitive  (general  and  load)  courses  be 
recommended,  how  should  such  competitive  courses  be  organized? 

All  were  agreed  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  competitive  courses,  and  the  only  ^ 
question  to  be  settled  was,  how  they  should  be  organized.  No  speeches  of  special 
interest  were  made,  and  we  only  quote  some  remarks  of  M.  Bbaun.  He  said : 
<<  The  method  is  only  an  instrument ;  it  is  therefore  not  the  method  which  makes 
the  master,  but  the  master  who  makes  the  method.  Impose  a  method  upon  a 
master,  and  you  will  only  retard  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  The  professors  of  the 
academies  themselves  should  therefore  organize  these  competitive  courses,  after 
having  deliberated  on  the  subject,  as  they  think  best,  and  the  government  should 
certainly  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  these  courses." 

M.  Cannkel  recommended  that  all  the  academies  should  be  notified  that  they 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  such  a  competitive  course ;  that  at  such  and  such  a 
time  each  pupil  would  be  called  upon  to  draw  such  and  such  a  figure,  in  such 
and  such  dimensions,  and  under  such  and  such  conditions.  It  should  be  superin- 
tended by  a  person  who  has  no  interest  in  it,  that  no  frand  takes  place.  Thus, 
Ghent  might  be  appointed  to  watch  Brussels ;  Brussels,  Antwerp,  &c. 

After  the  discussion  on  this  question  had  been  closed,  the  president  read  the 
following  proposition,  made  by  20  members  of  the  Congress,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  was  signed  by  all ;  and  which,  by  unanimous  consent, 
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was  to  be  haaded  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior :  *^  The  undersigned,  members  of 
the  Congress  for  examining  into  the  best  methods  of  generalizing  artistic  instruc- 
tion, are  of  opinion  that  the  progress  made  by  neighboring  nations  in  the  realm 
of  fine  arts,  and  in  that  of  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  do  not  allow  Belgium 
to  remain  stationary,  and  therefore  hereby  express  their  ardent  desire  to  see  es- 
tablished at  Brussels,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  palace  of  the  fine  arts." 

The  session  of  the  Congress  was  closed  by  a  short  speech  from  M.  Yisschsbs,  the 
president,  in  which  he  said  :  ''  I  beliero  I  express  the  wish  of  the  whole  assembly 
that  this  Congress  on  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  may  renew  itself.  We  haro 
entered  on  the  realm  of  the  practical,  but  we  are  yet  far  from  having  exhausted 
it.  I  will  not  predict  the  future,  and  cannot  sa;f  what  questions  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  at  some  future  meeting ;  but  if  we  have  restricted  ourselTea  to  technical 
questions,  {enfermU  daru  la  domaine  ieehnigtiej)  if  we  have  not  touched  the  highest 
questions  of  art,  we  shall  have  been  amply  indemnified  for  this  by  the  results 
obtained  by  the  benefits  due  to  our  labors,  and  we  shall  grow  stronger  from  these 
results.  If  England  has  shown  us  what  road  to  travel  to  reach  the  highest  glory, 
Belgium  will  imitate  her,  aud  her  future  glory  will  outshine  her  post." 

These  remarks  were  received  with  prolonged  applause  of  approbation.  After  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  president  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  organisationi  the  assembly  adjourned  tine  di$m 
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L-BOYAL  CONSERVATOIRE  AT  BBUBSELa* 

Tiis  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  at  Brussels  was  established  by 
royal  decree  in  1822,  as  a  school  for  imparting  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  whole  range  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  to  young  Belgians  of 
either  sex,  and  received  its  present  designation  by  royal  decree  in  1832. 

The  bniDches  taught  are :  I .  Solfeggio  and  reading  music ;  2.  Singing — solo  and 
concerted;  3.  The  organ;  4.  Stringed  and  wind  instruments  and  the  pianoforte; 
5.  Thorough  bass  and  accompaniment;  6.  Composition ;  7.  The  Italian  language 
and  Latin  pronunciation  ;  8.  French  declamation.  There  may  be,  in  addition, 
a  class  for  the  plain  chant,  for  acoustics,  and  for  musical  aesthetics.  A  director, 
professors,  supplementary  professors,  and  rSpilUeurt^  haye  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

The  administration  of  the  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  commission  of 
Kven  members,  including  the  president,  all  of  whom  are  named  by  the  king.  It 
chooses  a  tice-president  and  treasurer  from  among  its  own  body.  The  burgo- 
master of  Brussels  is  honorary  president.  The  director  and  secretary,  who  is  also 
librarian,  are  not  members.  The  commission  proposes  to  the  Minister,  jointly 
with  the  director,  all  the  officers.  It  regulates  all  the  expenses,  the  discipline, 
and  interior  economy,  and,  in  consultation,  the  director  fixes  the  number  ofripi" 
tiUurt  and  pupils  in  each  class.  The  commission  meets  once  a  month,  and  annu- 
ally settles  the  budget  of  expenses,  with  the  director,  and  presents  a  report.  Once 
every  three  months,  at  least,  the  members  must  make  an  inspection  of  the  classes. 
Every  member  who  has  been  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  commission  for  six 
months  ceases  to  belong  to  it. 

The  director  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  can  be  removed  by  a  ministerial 
decree.  He  has  the  general  direction  of  the  studies,  methods  of  study,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  classes,  as  regards  both  professors  and  pupils.  Ue  may  attend 
the  deliberations  of  the  commission,  but  has  no  voice  in  it.  He  examines  and 
admits  or  receives  pupils,  reporting  the  same  to  the  commission.  He  has  charge 
of  the  furniture,  instruments,  and  of  the  property  of  the  establishment  generally. 
With  him,  assisted  by  the  professors  of  singing  and  instrumental  music,  rests  the 
admission  or  the  rejection  of  the  candidates. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  pupils  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  must' 
bring  certiGcates  of  birth.  They  must  be  above  seven  years  old.  After  twelve 
they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  solfeggio  classes,  unless  they  can  read  music. 
After  fifteen  they  are  not  admitted  to  an  instrument  class  unless  they  show  a  cer- 

*  Drawn  up  f^om  Report  of  M.  Ducpetiaux,  nnd  a  Special  Report  of  T.  Le  Neve  Foster. 
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tain  aptitude,  and  can  read  masic.  Thej  can  enter  the  singing  classes  np  to  the 
age  of  twentj-firo,  provided  they  can  read  music.  Those  admitted  commence 
their  studies  the  first  Monday  in  October  annually.  The  pupils  cannot  be  absent 
without  leave  from  the  professor,  or  more  than  one  day  in  the  month  without  leave 
from  the  director,  and  only  for  serious  reasons.  After  prolonged  absence  they 
are  re-examined  before  re-admission. 

The  professors  and  sub-professors  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  classes, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director.  Leave  of  absence  may  be  given  them  for 
a  fortnight  by  the  director ;  for  a  month  by  the  commission  ;  for  beyond  that 
period  by  the  Minister,  under  the  advice  of  the  director  and  the  commission,  but 
not  more  than  once  in  the  year  without  the  special  authority  of  the  Minister. 
Absent  professors  are  replaced  by  sub-professors  or  ripititeurt.  The  former  re- 
ceive the  salary  of  the  professors  during  their  absences.  If  the  absence  is  un- 
avoidable for  important  reasons,  the  professor  loses  only  half  his  salary  for  the 
time.  If  absent  for  a  fortnight  or  for  a  month  with  a  medical  certificate  he  loses 
nothing ;  beyond  that  time  a  quarter  of  his  salary  is  taken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
substitute.  Any  professor  absent  without  leave  or  illness  is  fined  two  days*  salary. 
Prolonged  absence  is  reported  to  the  Minister,  and  visited  with  dismissal  or  sus- 
pension. Professors  named  by  the  director  take  part  in  the  practices  and  public 
and  private  performances.  The  director  chooses  the  ripitUeurt  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils.  They  have  an  annual  salary,  and  after  two  years  of  approved 
conduct  may  succeed  to  a  vacancy  as  sub-professor.  There  is  an  officer  termed  su- 
perintendent of  studies,  who  is  responsible  for  the  order  of  the  studies,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  classes.  He  registers  and  makes  a  daily  report  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  teach'ers  and  pupils,  and  must  be  present  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar  before  and  during  the  time  of  study.  He  has  under  him  servants  who 
attend  to  the  classes,  fill  the  offices  of  messengers,  porters,  and  orchestra  men. 
He  has  also  the  care  of  the  instruments. 

The  library  contains — 1.  Works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  for  the 
use  of  the  classes ;  2.  Scores  and  separate  parts  for  the  concerts ;  3.  Books  and 
music  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  and  for  reference.  The  advanced  pupils 
may  borrow  library  books  with  the  permission  of  the  director,  the  same  being  re- 
gistered, and  for  not  more  than  a  month. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  director  commences  his  examination  of  all  the  students 
in  the  ComervaUire  in  the  presence  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  each  class.  He 
ascertains  the  progress  made  in  the  year,  and  how  far  each  pupil  has  advanced 
in- bis  education.  These  examinations,  which  take  place  daily,  last  about  six 
weeks.  On  the  results  of  these  examinations  the  director  determines  the  dismis- 
sal of  those  pupils  who  have  done  nothing  during  the  year.  This,  however,  is 
rare,  for  there  is  a  great  amount  of  emulation  in  the  school  among  the  students. 
The  director  also  determines  from  among  the  students  those  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  competitions.  The  director  examines  all  the  pupils  twice  a  year, 
and  makes  ^  report  to  the  commission.  Each  professor  and  teacher  makes  a  re- 
port of  the  pupils  in  his  class. 

The  competitive  examinations  for  prizes  take  place  annually  in  the  last  week  in 
July,  and  in  the  first  week  in  August.  After  receiving  the  reports  from  the  pro- 
fessors, the  director  admits  the  pupils  for  competition,  and  those  who  are  to  ac- 
company the  solos  and  conduct  the  classes.  The  competitions  in  harmony  and 
solfeggio  are  conducted  with  closed  doors.    Those  for  instruments  and  singing 
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in  public.  A  jury  of  fire  or  seyen  members  is  appointed  by  the  commission  to 
award  the  prizes,  of  which  the  director  is  president.  The  prizes  are  given  by  a 
majority  of  v^tes.  In  case  of  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  director  has  a  second 
vcrte. 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  published  in  the  newspapers.  Each 
candidate  plays  or  sings  one  piece  at  sight,  and  one  which  has  been  previously 
studied. 

The  prizes,  of  which  the  value  is  annually  fixed  by  the  commission,  consist  of 
scores  and  works  on  the  theory  and  history  of  music,  collections  of  music  for 
pianoforte,  voice  and  solfeggio ;  and  to  the  instrumental  pupils  bow  and  wind 
instruments.  The  prize-holders  receive  with  the  prizes  a  laurel  crown  and  a  cer- 
tificate. The  aceemts  receive  a  palm.  The  distribution  of  prizes  takes  place  if 
possible  in  the  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  academical  year.  It  is  followed 
by  a  concert,  in  which  the  pupils  who  have  obtained  the  first  prizes  are  permitted 
to  perform  solos.  The  pupils  who  obtain  the  first  prizes  for  their  instrumental 
performances,  their  singing,  their  performance  on  the  organ,  or  for  composition, 
are  artists  whose  education  is  considered  complete,  and  their  studies  finished. 

The  term  usually  required  to  turn  out  an  artist  of  talent,  complete,  comprising 
a  knowledge  of  composition,  is  about  eight  years.  Each  pupil  gets  about  six 
hours  of  teaching  in  a  week.  Concerts  are  given  by  the  professors  and  pupils  of 
the  Conservatoire,  The  commission  fix  the  number  with  the  director,  who  ar- 
ranges the  days.and  the  programme,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  academical  year 
he  publishes  in  the  school  a  list  of  the  professors  and  pupils  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  orchestra  and  chorus  at  concerts.  Tickets  for  the  concerts  are  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  The  town  coun- 
cils of  the  provincial  towns  arc  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  expenses  of  promising 
pupils,  t.  e.,  of  those  who  obtain  the  first  prizes  at  the  AeadSmiet  des  Beaux  Aria 
in  these  towns,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  classes  at  Brussels  or  Liege. 

There  are  annually  two  vacations,  from  Palm  Sunday  to  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  and  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  October. 

The  number  of  professors  required  in  1865  for  629  different  pupils  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Profet$ort,       PupU$, 
Reading  music ^ .• 5  85 

Sol««PO .-•- {  Sfe^e}  10* 

Bassoon - 1  6 

Flute - 1  5 

Cornet I  10 

Trombone - 1  *j 

French  horn 1  6 

Trumpet * 1  4 

Bautboy - ^ I  9 

Clarinet ~ 2  6 

Violin - 5  69 

Violoncello ^  25 

Double  bass 1  4 

^■""^ofo^ - {  3fe^le}  "* 

Singing - 2  34 

Italian  language 1  14 

Organ - 1  16 

Declamation 1  20 

Counterpoint • •••  •• ^ 1  19 
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ProftitOTM,  Pnfif9* 

Hartnony* ^ I  42 

Practical  harmony* ^ 1'  10 

AccompaDiment* I  H 

Total 44  629 

The  Conservatoire  is  supported  as  follows  : 

FrOftM' 

Subsidy  from  the  state - 15,540 

•'  "  town  of  Brussels - 20,000 

'^  "  province 4,500 

Fees  from  foreign  students 2,500 


Total ^ 42,540 

The  expenditure  is  as  follows : 

Oeneral  Expemet, 

Franct. 
Rent ^ ^ 6,200 

Music,  ftc,  and  books 3,100 

Pianofortes,  furniture,  and  general  maintenance  of  the  establishment T,120 

Total 16,420 

Expenses  of  Tuitwn. 

Francs. 

Director ^ „ 8.000 

Secretary ^ 1,700 

Superintendent  of  studies 1,380 

Two  inspectors  of  do - 2,440 

Accompanyist  of  studies » « 740 

Tuner 20O 

Porter 180 

Organ-blower 150 

Twenty-eight  professors,  from  3,000/.  to  1,170/. 53,190 

Six  sub-professors,  from  950/.  to  COO/. 4,500 

Eight  ripStUeurs^  at  370/. f 

Two  *'  300/ \    3,620 

Two  "  400/. .*. i 


Total „ :...  76,100 

The  director  has  a  prirate  residence  in  the  building  of  the  Conservatoire,  The 
rooms  for  conducting  the  teaching  of  the  Conservatoire  consist  of  ten  class-rooms, 
and  a  large  room  in  which  the  organ  is  placed.  In  it  also  the  smaller  concerts 
arb  given,  the  larger  concerts  and  the  competitive  examinations  taking  place  in 
the  Palais  Ducal. 

The  building  appropriated  to  the  Conservatoire  forms  a  quadrangle,  with  a  gar- 
den in  the  centre.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  and  has  bcea 
purchased  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  Conservatoire, 

II.-THE  CONSERVATOIIIB  OP  MtTSIC  AT  LIEQK. 

7^e  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musigue  at  Liege  was  established  as  a  school  of  in- 
struction in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  in  1827,  and  received  its  present  desig- 
nation in  1831.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  an  annual  grant  of  $6,000  from  the 
government,  and  a  subsidy  from  the  province  and  the  town  of  Liege.    TJtke  ad- 

•  Two  counaf. 
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miDistration  is  committed  to  a  commission,  composed  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Liege  and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  king.  The  direction  of  the  studies  is 
confided  to  a  director,  whose  appointment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  professors  and 
substitutes,  (27  in  all,)  belongs  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  There  is  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  a  librarian,  (the  latter  registers  the  attendance  at  the 
classes, )  appointed  by  the  commission. 

The  instruction  consists  of-^l.  Musical  reading  and  solfeggio;  2.  Singing, 
individual  and  coUectiye ;  3.  Instruments,  bow,  wind,  and  keyed ;  4.  Harmony, 
and  accompaniment  from  a  figured  bass  ;  5.  Counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composi- 
tion. There  is  also  a  course  of  Italian  and  Latin  pronunciation  and  of  French 
declamation. 

All  persons  intended  for  the  profession  hare  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  Con- 
tervatoire  gratis,  but  amateurs  must  pay  80/.  per  annum.  There  are  scholarships 
for  those  who  have  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and  who  can  prove  that  they  have 
not  the  means  of  continuing  their  musical  studies  without  assistance.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  have  no  advantage  over  strangers.  The  CoMervatoire  is  sup- 
ported by  government,  but  the  town  gives  a  subsidy. 

The  pupils  have  two  lessons  a  week.  Each  ^professor  has  to  attend  twice  a  week 
for  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  this  has  to  be  divided  equally  between  all  the  mem- 
bers in  his  class,  but  the  number  may  not  exceed  twelve. 

The  report  from  M.  Soubre,  the  director,  states  that  the  number  of  pupils  on 
his  accession  to  oflSce  in  1861  was  258,  and  in  the  year  1862-3  reached  498.  He 
considers  great  benefit  to  have  been  derived  from  the  establishment  of  extra  classes 
for  concerted  music,  one  for  the  organ,  and  one  for  declamation.  Four  concerts 
were  given,  in  which  there  were  about  220  executants,  including  74  instrument- 
alists.   In  1863  the  ordinary  receipts  were  : 

Franci, 

Subsidy  from  the  state .• 30,440 

"  *'         province 4,000 

"  "         town « , 13,000 

Produce  of  the  fees ^ 2,000 

49,440 
Extra  receipts^ • • ....m. • 2,652 

The  expenses  were : 

Franet. 

Director 6,000 

Twenly-six  professors  and  several  agrigis,  (1,200/.) 36,000 

Employes,  prizes,  library,  warming,  lighting,  &c 7,440 

46,440 
Extra  for  instruments,  furniture,  &c 2,652 

ProgramtM  of  Studiet. 

1.  Glass  for  composition  :  Study  of  double  counterpoint  and  fugue  ,*  composi- 
tion for  symphony,  dramatic,  religious,  and  so*caUed  chamber  music ;  analysis 
of  best  works  of  each  class.  Books :  Courses  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  by  Che- 
rubini  and  Fetis.    Number  of  pupils,  9. 

2.  Class  for  harmony,  (male:)  Study  of  harmony,  theory,  and  practice;  exer- 
cises written  for  four  voices,  four  instruments,  and  pianoforte.  Books  :  Treatise 
on  Harmony,  by  Catcl ;  On  the  Theory  of  Harmony,  by  Fetis.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 22. 

3.  Course  of  practical  harmony,  (female  :)  Studies  on  the  pianoforte,  from  the 
"Partimenli"  of  Fenaroli;  Practical  Harmony,  by  Samuel.  The  pupils  are  prac- 
tised in  playing  on  the  pianoforte  at  sight  by  score.    Number  of  pupils,  12. 
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4.  CIa£8  for  bow  instroments  and  piano:  Study  of  duets,  frios,  quartets^  and 
qu'miets,  by  Haydn,  Mozart^  Bcethoren,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann. 
Kninber  of  pupils,  17. 

5.  Class  for  bow  instruments :  Study  of  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  &c.,  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoren,  and  Reicba.    Number  of  pupils,  17. 

6.  Class  for  wind  instruments :  Study  of  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  Ac,  by  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  Reicha.    Number  of  pupils,  12. 

7.  Class  for  concerted  singing,  (female :)  Study  of  oratorios,  dramatic  pieces, 
and  religious  music,  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoren,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Chem- 
bini,  Schumann,  kc.    Number  of  pupils,  55. 

8.  Class  for  concerted  singing,  (l)oys  and  men:)  The  same  works  as  Class  7. 
Nnml^^r  of  pupils,  83. 

9.  Orchestral  practice :  Symphonies  and  overtures  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ren, Mendelssohn,  Weber,  and  Cherubini.    Number  of  pupils,  28. 

10  to  14.  Classes  for  solfeggio,  (in  nine  sections :)  Elementary  study  of  the  in- 
tervals ;  reading  and  dictation  from  the  methods  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  the 
solfeggio  of  Italy,  and  the  elementarv  solfeggio  by  M.  Soubre.  The  upper  depart- 
ment practises  change  of  clefs,  and  further  study  of  the  theory  of  music.  Num- 
ber of  pupils,  176. 

15  and  16.  Singing  classes  for  men :  Study  of  vocalization,  dramatic  and  re- 
ligious pieces ;  methods  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  and  Manuel  Garcia ;  vocal 
studies  by  Crescentini,  Bordogni,  and  Masset.    Number  of  pupils,  23. 

17  and*^  18.  Singing  classes,  (female:)  Same  studies.    Number  of  pupils,  23. 

19  to  22.  Classes  fbr  pianoforte  for  young  pupils :  Gradual  studies,  up  to  the 
execution  of  the  works  of  Hummel,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Listz,  &c.;  methods  of  Adam,  Kalkbrenner,  and  Fetis ;  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Pianoforte,  by  Zimmerman.    Number  of  pupils,  41. 

23  to  29.  Classes  for  pianoforte,  (male:)  Same  studies.    Number  of  pupils,  70. 

30  to  34.  Classes  for  violin :  From  the  beginning,  to  the  execution  of  concertos 
by  Yiotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  De  Beriot,  Vieuxtemps,  Ferdinand,  and  David ;  meth- 
ods of  Baillot  and  De  Beriot.    Number  of  pupils,  41. 

35.  Class  for  violoncello :  From  the  beginning,  to  the  practice  of  the  works  of 
Romberg,  Molique,  Servais,  kc;  methods  of  Romberg,  Baudiot,  Dotzauer,  ^c. 
Number  of  pupils,  7. 

86.  Class  for  double  bass :  From  the  beginning,  to  the  practice  of  the  concerti- 
Dos  by  Labro ;  methods  of  Labro,  Bernier,  and  Wencelas  Uause.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 5. 

37.  Class  for  the  organ :  From  elementary  playing  to  the  practice  of  the  fugues 
of  Bach ;  sonatas,  by  Mendelssohn ;  study  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  plain 
chant.    Number  of  pupils,  8. 

38  and  39.  Classes  for  declamation :  Exercises  in  articulation ;  reading  aloud 
from  select  works ;  dramatic  exercises.    Number  of  pupils,  22. 

40.  Class  for  the  flute  system  of  Walklers.    Number  of  pupils,  11. 

41.  Hautboy  class  :  Methods  of  Sellner  and  Brod.    Number  of  pupils,  5. 

42.  Clarinet  class :  Methods  of  Lefevre,  Beer,  and  Muller.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 8. 

•  43.  Bassoon  class  :  Methods  of  Ozi  and  De  WiUent.    Number  of  pupils,  6. 

44.  Frencb-horn  class  :  Method  of  Gallay.    Number  of  pupils,  7. 

45  and  46.  Classes  for  the  trumpet  and  cornet-a-piston  :  Methods  of  Schiltzand 
Forestier.    Number  of  pupils,  21. 

47  and  48.  Classes  for  the  trombone  and  yuba:  Method  of  Schiltz.  Number  of 
pupils,  14. 

Total  number  of  pupils,  743.  In  the  classes  from  No.  40  elementary  instruction 
's  included  as  well  as  the  most  advanced. 

III.-CONaEB,yATORY  OF  MUSIC  AT  QHSNT. 

The  Conserratory  of  Music  at  Ghent,  which  does  not  receive  aid  from  the  gov* 
ernment,  numbered,  in  1865,  308  pupils,  of  whom  84  were  females. 
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IV.-<X>MPBTITEON  FOB  FBIZEB  FOB  KUBIGAIi  COMPOSITION. 

ThiB  takes  place  at  BhuMeto  erery  two  yean,  and  is  open  only  to  natives  of  Bel- 
giam,  who  have  completed  thdr  thirtieth  year  at  least,  and  have  been  admitted 
to  compete  after  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  jory  of  award.  The  jury  is 
composed  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Ring  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  rest  by  the  fine  arts  section  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  from  the  members  of  the  department  of  music. 

The  competitors  compose  a  dramatic  scene  upon  a  given  subject. 

The  first  prixe  is  an  annuity  of  2,500  francs  during  four  years,  which  time  is  to 
be  spent  in  studying  music  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

There  is  a  second  prise,  a  gold  medal  of  600  francs,  and  aa  honorable  mention. 
Both  can  be  divided. 

Government  also  instltates  a  prize  competition  for  those  poems  which  it  requires. 

y.-flOHooiA  A2!n>  Bocnrnss  of  mitbic  is  belgiusc 

Besides  the  three  superior  conservatories,  there  are  in  Belgium  a  great  number 
of  public  and  private  societies  and  schools,  having  for  their  aim  the  cultivation 
of  music,  besides  the  constant  attention  which  is  paid  to  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  in  the  primary  schools  and  other  educational  establishments. 

At  Antwerp  there  is  an  academy  of  music,  under  three  professorSi  paid  from  the 
public  funds,  providing  for  the  instruction  of  forty  children  selected  from  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  instruction  is  given 
in  elementary  singing,  the  violin,  the  piano,  the  organ,  and  in  harmony.  Similar 
insUtntions  have  been  established  at  Malines,  Brusselsi  Bruges,  Spres,  Oudenarde, 
Alost,  kc.  Bach  regiment  in  the  army  has  its  band,  and  several  possess  societies 
of  choral  music  in  addition.  To  sum  up,  we  find  in  a  recent  statement  (August, 
1851)  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  there  are  in  the  kingdom  461 
societies  of  instrumental  music,  counting  12,397  performers,  and  258  societies  of 
*  vocal  music,  with  7,062  performers.  Of  these  societies  165  were  organized  before 
1830 ;  116  between  1831  and  1840 ;  193  between  1841  and  1847 ;  and  245  between 
1848  and  1851.  Many  of  the  sodeties  of  instrumental  music  are  either  wholly  or 
in  part  societies  of  vocal  music  also.    We  subjoin  a  table  of  these  societies : 
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Antwerp 

Brabant 

EMtFlaoden 

West  Flanden 

Balnanlt 

Liege .••.. 

Llfflbnrg • ••• 

LazemDorf 

Ninar 

Total  In  the  klnfdoni. 
41 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ths  Sjngdom  of  the  NelherlaD^  oiHnisto  of  the  territoiy  of  the 
ancient  seven  United  PitrVint^s  and  a  porli<m  of  the  provlnee  of 
Limbing,  and  comprises  about  12,000  square  miles,  with  a  popular 
tion  in  1868  of  3,628,229,  of  which  the  protestant  population  is  about 
60.6^  aai  the  cathoKo  d7^. 

The  industries  of  Holland  are  diversified — agriGiiItiire>  commerce, 
fishing,  the  trades,  and  manit&ctiires,  each  emi^oj  latge  portions  off  the 
population  and  give  everywhere  occupation,  and  concentrate  the 
inhabitants  into  villages  and  towns,  which  admit  of  tihe  principle  of 
oo5peration  for  educational  as  well  as  other  purposes. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  has  for  more  than  a  half  century 
attracted  the  attention  of  her  own  statesmen  and  educators,  and  is 
now  organized  and  administered  with  great  efficiency,  under  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  who  acts  through  an  inspector^general  and 
seventy  assbtants.    The  system  embraces : 

1.  Primary  SchcoU,  Of  these  there  were  in  1865, 9,565  public  primary  flchools, 
nnder  6,678  teachers,  with  843,005  papila;  152  aided  private  primary  tchoola, 
under  810  teachers,  with  5,996  popila ;  906  unaided  private  primary  sdioob,  un- 
der 8,248  teachen,  with  83,412  pupils;  making  a  total  of  3,628  schook,  with 
10,230  teachers,  and  432,383  pupils.  Of  the  whole  number  of  primary  schools, 
991  were  of  a  superior  grade,  more  than  one  ibr  every  large  town.  There  were 
also  784  infiut  schools;  152  repetition  schools  for  adnks;  118  seoondaiy  schools 
for  apprentices ;  127  singing  schools ;  and  23  schools  for  gymnasts. 

2.  Secondary  Schoolt,  Under  the  new  organization  of  1865,  there  are  20  higher 
burgher  schools,  with  219  teachers,  and  1,466  scholars ;  61  gymnasia,  including 
83  Latin  Schools,  with  101  teachers,  and  1,214  scholars. 

8.  Superior  S<^ool$,  There  are  3  universities,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,297  stu- 
dents, under  75  professors;  besides  institutions  at  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  Maas- 
trict,  and  Roermond,  which  are  not  classed  with  the  universities,  but  give  lectures 
and  courses  of  instruction  beyond  our  American  colleges,  to  upwards  of  500 
pupils. 

4.  Special  Schoolt,  These  are  abundant,  but  have  only  been  brought  into  sys- 
tematic organisation  by  the  law  of  1865.    There  were  in  1868 : 

8  Teachers'  seminaries,  with  187  students;  27  schools  of  the  highest  grade 
with  a  normal  ooune,  in  which  998  pupil  teachers  were  acting  as  assist- 
ants ;  57  schools  with  a  normal  course,  and  706  pupil  teachers  for  primary 
schools  acting  as  assistants;  and  7  girls'  schools,  with  76  female  pupfl 
teachers  acting  as  asststants. 
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1  FolTtedmie  school,  at  Ddft^  with  104  papili. 

1  Military  school,  at  Breda,  with  S90  pupils. 

1  Naval  school,  at  Wttliamsooid,  with  58  papils. 

1  Cadet  school  for  the  marine  eoips,  at  Amsterdam. 

1  8cho<^  for  boatswains  at  Williamsoord,  with  48  papQs. 

1  School  for  piloto  and  hrimsmim  oa.gqard-shi|^  9i  AastORlani,  witb  S56 

papils. 
10  Schools  of  naTigation,  with  690  pnpHs. 
I  School  for  steam  engineers,  with  10  papils. 

1  School  for  the  sanitaiy  corps  of  mmj  and  batj. 

2  Schools  of  commerce  and  trade,  with  120  papils. 
1  Agricaltnral  academy,  with  14  stadents. 

I  School  of  yeterinaiy  sorgerj. 

1  School  of  midwifeiy,  with  28  papils. 

2  Chemical  schools,  besides  the  Atc  faculties  of  madieiM  in  t]M  anfrttiitiet 

and  athensBums. 
2  Oriental  languages,  geography,  &c,  with  71  students. 
S  Institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  with  350  pupils. 
1  Institution  for  the  blind,  with  96  pupils. 
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STBTBII  AND  INaiTrDTiONS  OF  SPECIAL  XNSTEUCTIOIf. 

Akhotigb  kistitatioiui  of  a  spedal  practical  aim  hare  existed  for  many  yean 
in  HoUand,  there  was  no  general  legialatioa  reaching  them  until  1863,  yrhm 
the  law  on  seoondaiy  inatruction  waa  fiamed  and  passed.  BythislawproviaioQ 
ia  made  for — 

1.  BuTgfaer«ohoo]8|  which  are  divided  into— 

(a)  day  or  evenmg  aehoolfl^  and 

(()  higher  sohoola  of  three  or  four  daasee. 

2.  Agricultural  schoolsL 

3.  A  Polytechnic  s(diool,  for  civil  engineers,  aKhitects,  ship-boiUlerB,  and 
mecfaanicianB. 

BUBGHEE  DAT  AND  B7XNIK0  SOHOOL& 

The  lowest  degree  of  industrial  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
"burgher  day  or  evening  s6hoo]8.'*  OriginaDy  these  existed  as  schools  for 
drawing,  deagning,  and  modeling;  but  theoretical  and  general  courses  have 
been  combined  with  them,  produdx^  the  present  establishments.  They  receive 
pupils  on  leaving  the  primary  sdKwl  The  course  lasts  two  years,  the  studies 
pursued  being  mathemaitics,  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics  and  machineiy, 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  technology,  or  agricidture,  or  both ;  geog- 
raphy, history,  ]>utcb,  political  economy,  ordinary  and  geometrical  drawing,  and 
gymnastics.  It  rests  with  the  local  authorities  whether  technology  or  agricul- 
ture or  both  shall  be  taught.  Modeling  and  French,  Eng^h  or  German  may 
be  added. 

The  maxhnum  foe  for  tuition  is  $6,00  per  annum,  the  remainhig  expenses 
being  borne  by  the  communes. 

BIGHKE  BURGHBR-SOHOOLB. 

For  that  degree  of  industrial  instruction  required  by  masters,  overseers,  mer- 
chants, and  all  those  not  intended  for  the  army  or  navy  or  one  of  the  learned  or 
high  technical  professions,  provision  is  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Higher 
Burgher-schools  with  three  and  five-year  courses,  especially  in  the  latter.  The 
course  pursued  in  them  includes  good  general  as  well  as  technical  instruction. 

These  schools  are  subsidized  by  the  government,  those  with  three  classes  re- 
ceiving about  2,100  dollars  per  annum,  those  with  five  classes  about  2,850. 
The  maximum  annual  fee  is  $26,00. 

In  the  schools  with  a  three  years'  course  are  taught  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zo^ogy,  political  economy,  book-keeping;  geography,  his- 
tory, Dutch,  French,  Bnglish,  and  German,  calligraphy,  ordinary  and  geomet- 
rical drawing,  and  gymnastic&  Those  with  five  years'  course  add  mechanics, 
machinery,  and  technology,,  m^eralogy,  geology,  cosmography,  the  principles 
of  the  municipal,  provincial  and  central  government  of  the  Netherlands,  political 
economy  and  staUstics,  especially  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies,  the  liter- 
atures of  the  languages  studied,  the  rudiments  of  commerce,  and  the  knowledge 
of  raw  and  wrought  materials.  The  sciences,  only  pursued  in  an  elementaiy 
manner  during  the  three  years'  course,  are  in  the  five  years'  course  carried 
forther. 
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AODOUIffUBAL  flOBOCUL 

The  law  provides  Ar  the  ftmndBtkm  of  one  govenuneiit  i^t^ddtonl  idiool, 
if  dMii»U».  Primto  agrknltiinl  geboola  mtgi  b»  MMHnd  bj  tte  govom- 
meat  In  them  sra  tenght  polHieal  eeonomyf  pnetiod  mAtlMaMtiM(  sooh  as 
snrreTflig  and  measaring,  mechanical  aeienoe  and  instmctian  in  agrioottoial 
machines,  the  oonstniction  and  anangement  of  larm-baildiDgs,  ^jmOB,-  ekeo^ 
istry,  meteorology,  mineialogj,  geology,  afl'  applied  to  agfieollnie,  agrienltaral 
technology,  botany,  zoology,  domestic  aninmls,  theh^fioea  anddisMises,  with 
the  treatment  of  the  latter,  agricuKore  in  all'ita  bmnches  at  bopie  and  in  the 
colonies,  cattle  and  pooltry,  bees,  and  ftrm  book-keeping; 

Thera  is  an  agricaltaral  sdiogl  atOroningeB,  otigteailjFpiefeole&byaaaaBo- 
ciation  of  agriculturists,  but  subsidized  by  the  government  The  entire  •aoona 
embraces  three  yean^  but  single  courses  may  be  attended  on  the  payment  of 
certain  fees. 

pQLTnoano  aoKOQik 

The  highest  teohnioal  instniotioa  Is  to  be  obtaJMd  at  the  Polj(ta$iuw;Sohoo]| 
which  forms  young  men  ibr  Taiious  industnsl  and^tacbnioAl  pursuits  requiring « 
<mor»  advanosd  degree  of  tiaiaing  than  is  affMed  attJoueborgber-aoh/ooU  It 
bestows  diplomss  in  teohnologyi  oiril  engiiypsrinft  acobitef^iire^  nwral  engt? 
neoring,  mftribanifls,  and  muung. 

The  taohnical  studiea  are  thiowa  ufion  the  lastttwo  j^scs.  The  students 
«ooompany  the  teachers  on  visits  to  tba  oeighbepuig  msnufaoiorieaanid  iodua- 
tdal  eiBtablJshmeatA^  T^a  final  exemiaftfcifWLi»oondnoted  hy  a  oomnissioaoom? 
posed  of  the  director  and  teachers,  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  not  beii^ 
iiydnded.  The  nu^.  oaa  ohoosa  to  be  ariw>int4ja  ^iti^  sgfjonlU^  or  tech- 
nology. 

The  school  receives  from  the  government  a  subsidy  of  about  4,250  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  mazinmffite'joC  a  kM9$  m  sl^nt  26  dollars,  in  addition 
to  which  he  furnishes  his  own  books  and  sofaool  nepeinwieSs 

HtOHSB  BUBOHER-SCHOOL  AT  HAASTRICHT. 

The  higher  burgherrschool  at  Maastricht  is  ii^nded^  to  give  a  &ir  degise  of 
general  and  industrial  instruction  tjo  all  not  intending  to  pursue  the.high^  techr 
nical  professions.  It  is  subject  to  the  mspection  of  a  locid  board,  who  r^[K>rt 
tp  the  magistrates,  by  whom.thejr  are  appointed,  and  to  oei;tai|i  m^pectors  com- 
missioned by  the  crown,  who  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Xt  adouta 
boys  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  no  special  qualification  for  admittion 
being  required.  The  staff  of  instructors  consists  of  a  director  and  eleven 
teachers,  who  are  appointed  after  a  general,  e^camination,  and  with  special  .ref- 
erence to  the  branches  which  they  are  to  teapb;  they  hold,  a  diplonM^in  those 
branches  flrom  a  university. 

The  course  extends  tbropgh  five  year^,  with  eight  weeks'  holidi^  ewtj, 
year,  and  embraces.  German,  histoiy,.  gepgrajphy,  mathematics,,  geometrical 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  the  manqal  drill;,  from  the. second,  to.tl^e  fiJVh,  drawr 
ing  and  English;  fbm  the  third,  physics;  from  the  fourth,  diemi^tiy^.polil^csl 
economy,  and  cosmography;  during  the  first  yea?  onl^,  calligraphy,;,  during^tJiQ 
first  and  second,  natural  history ;  during  the  fourth,  mineralogy ;  during  the 
fifiih,  mechanics,  technology,  and  commercial  science. 


VBCUL'INSnOIGa'lOlf  IN  HOUJUfD.  Q9$ 


IN  AQUOUL'FU  KB*  AMB  SURAL  BOONOMT*. 

The  Iaw  of  la^  provides  fiur  the  fbundatUm  of  one  State  agricaltaal  school 
and  the  extenaion  of  goyemment  aid  and  Inapection  to  private  establiahmenta. 
The  Bubjects  of  study  prescribed  for  this  class  of  schoolSi  whether  public  or 
private,  are: 

a  Political  economy. 

h.  Practical  aaathematic^  such  as  aurveyiiigi  levelinj9,.aiid  mensuration. 

c  Mechanical  science,  as  appUed  to  agriculture^  and  instruction  in  agricultural 
machines. 

dL  The  construction  and  arrangement  of  ftrm  buildings. 

e.  Geometrical  drawing  as  applicable  to  agricultural  science  and  machinery. 

/.  Hiataral  soienee^  (pfe^sics^)  chemialix,  aod  meteoraloBy,  in.  their  appUcsiioa 
to  agriculture. 

g.  Agricultural  teolmology.. 

k  Mineralogy  and  ^logy  in  their  aMdioation  to  agriculture. 

i  Qeneral  and  special  botany  and  zoology. 

k.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants  and  animals. 

I  The  distingmshixtg  characteristics  of  the  various  races,  disease^  and  me- 
didnal  treatment  of  domestic  animals 

m.  General  and  special  agriculture,  arable  lamd;  meadow  land;  vegetaXile  and 
fimit  mdeaing,  and  rearing  of  timber  and  fhiit  treea. 

A.  Rearing  of  cattle,  including  domestic  poultry,  bees,  and  dairy  produce. 

0.  Farm  book-keeping. 

p.  Practical  forming,  including  cultivation  of  woods  and  fbrests,  and  treat- 
ment of  domestic  aDimal& 

q.  Farming  in  the  oolomes. 

The  agrkultural  school  at  Groningen  was  founded  by  "The  Society  for  the 
Advancement  oTAgricalture^*'  and  aiied'  hy  prfvale  IndMdnis  intewsted  in 
the  enterprise.  It  was  opened,  November  1,  iaA2,  with  8  scholars.  The  at- 
tendance has  never  been  large,  but  has  always  been  steady,  and  achobn  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  Holland  and  even  tk>m  tee  Btrteh  oolonies.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  school,  [till  1861,]  323  scholars  have  attended  it  The  number 
of  students  in  June,  1887,  was  14,  and  the  numberof  pnoftssois  lOi  Hie  num- 
ber of  books  and  pamphlets  on  agricultural  subjects  published  by  former  pupils 
of  the  school  amounted  in  l'86t  to  167. 

The  course  of  studies  extends  through  four  years  and  embraces  the  folloiHng 
subjects: 

first  year, — Geometry,  book-lceeping,  physics,  so^logy,  botany,  algebra,  social 
and  agricultural  economy,  knowledge  of  agricultural  implements,  linear  and 
fiee^hand  drawing^  colonial  agriculture^  chemistry,  French^  Second  year:  The 
same  subjects^  and  hi  addition,  geographyi  horticulture,  special  agriculture  and 
management  of  dnirias.. 

'  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  same  subjects  are  oonthiued.  There  is 
a  wmter  and  a  smuBer  come.  During  tlie  summer,  ptaetieal  slodiesaie  gone 
through  on  land  bought  fbr  this  object  in  the  neighborhood  of  Groningen. 

The  affairs  of  thv  school  are  managed  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  "Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Agriculture,"  ih>m  among  the  more  prominent  landed 
firoprietora.  l^e  general  government  gives  the  annuaT  sum  of  ItOOO  floritas, 
and  permanent  contributions  are  likewise  received  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ments Aud  private  persons. 

Ites  Is  a-small  museum  and  a  library  attadiedto  the  scfaoot 
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The  iiiBtraction-fee^  which  must  be  paid  annually  in  adyanoe  bjr  eyeiy  pupily 
18  40  florina  for  the  flrgt  year  and  20  florins  for  eveiy  suooeeding  year. 


PBOcnuxm  of  studiib  at  thk  agricultubal  bcrool  of  gbostikokk. 
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ram  boyal  yoLyraouniu  school  at  deltt. 

The  Boyal  Po^rtociisic  School  at  Delft  is  faitonded  to  train  those  tHio  require 
"a  higher -degppee  of  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  than  is  obtainable  at 
the  higher  bnrgher-echoola^  and  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers,  ((Vom  whom 
the  government  engineers  are  selected  after  competitive  examination,)  arch- 
itects, naval  engineen^  ship-builders^  mechanioiana,  and  engineers  for  the 
mines." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  trafoing  of  good  civil  engineers  is  of  yital' im- 
portance to  this  country.  Manj  acres  have  been  rescued  from  the  ocean  and 
are  kept  ftom  its  ravages  onlj  by  untiring  watcfafhlness,  while  the  inundations 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mease  annually  threaten  large  districts  with  destruction. 

Pupils  are  admitted  after  a  prevk>us  examination,  iVom  which,  however,  those 
are  exempted  who  bring  diplomas  fh>m  the  burgher-school  of  five  classes. 

The  studies  pursued  are  the  Mowing:  algebra,  spherical  trigonometry,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  deecriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  surveying,  leveling  and  surface  measurements,  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics,  mecMneiy,  mechanical  technology  and  agricultural  ma- 
chines, applications  of  natural  science ;  applied,  practical,  and  analytical  chem- 
istry, cliemioal  teehncdogy,  modem  manuAictures,  mineralogy,  geology,  metal- 
lurgy, applied  geok>gy  md  workfaig  of  mines,  hydraulics;  road,  railroad,  and 
bridge  building,  civil  architecture^  ship-building,  geometrical  drawing,  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  instruments,  and  the  turning  bthe,  construction 
of  models,  politioal  economy,  commercial  law,  and  laws  relating  to  engineering^ 
public  worka^  mining,  and  all  industrial  works. 

Diplomas  are  granted  after  three  examinations  before  a  board  of  commisstonera 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  technology,  civil  engineering; 
architecture,  naval  engineering,  mechanics,  and  mining  engineering. 

These  examinations  are  thorough  and  spedal  The  first  is  common  to  all,  and 
proves  that  those  who  pass  it  successfully  have  attainments  superior  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools.  The  second  is  in  the  main  common 
to  all,  and  covers  algebra,  trigonometiy,  geometry,  and  the  calculus,  and  the 
first  principles  of  chemistry,  mechanica,  and  dravring,  both  firee-hand  and  geo- 
metrical The  third  is  special,  and  seardiing,  and  turns  on  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  of  science  to  the  special  career  on  which  the  candidate 
proposes  to  enter. 

The  number  of  students  was  104  in  1865.  The  fees  are  about  80  dollars  per 
annum,  the  cost  of  books  and  instruments  being  additional  Students  are  ad- 
mitted, at  regular  rates,  to  attend  single  courses. 

The  Times  correspondent,  in  describing  the  educational  section  of  the  recent 
(1869)  Amsterdam  Art  Exhibition,  remarks: 

A  large  aisle  of  the  building  is  filled  with  plans,  sections,  drawings,  models, 
straw-plaiting  of  the  different  trade  schools  organused  under  the  law  of  1863. 
Nearly  every  trade  is  represented  :  Zaandam  with  day  models  for  house  deco- 
rations ;  Deventer  with  wood-carving;  Breda  with  excellent  work  in  wood  and 
straw  fi*om  an  industrial  school  for  girls ;  Rotterdam  with  sections  and  eleva- 
tions of  building  plans.  Here  too  were  some  curious  and  suggestive  works  by 
little  children  trnined  on  FrobePs  system.  And  all  this  great  system  of  genertd 
and  special  education  has  grown  out  of  the  Public  Good  Society,  started  by  a 
few  clergymen  in  1784^  whk^h  has  now  200  branches  and  14,000  members. 


HAVXIUJXOH  SCBQCUJ  lOft  TOft  JmOAIitlUi  UMSOnL 

There  are  ten  special  Narigation  Scboola  (beaidM  a  nanUoal  dinaum  in  the 
Academy  at  Groniogen)  located  in  the  principal  oommercial.  port^  and  among 
the  aea-goiog  population.  They  are  geoeraUj  under  the.  management  of  looal 
mercantile  aoctetiea,  but  subject  to  govemmant  inapeetioi^  and  final  examinfe^ 
turn,  on  which  the  rank  of  the  graduates  as  first)  second,  and  third  mate^  de- 
pends. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  oa  examinatkia  in  the  e&sinfiiita^  sludieB^  pl^yaical 
ability,  and  ^>titude  for  sea-aerrioe. 

The  OQurse  in  the  beet  acbools  embraosi^  besides  a  review  ofthe  eiementaiy 
branches,  a  knowledge  of  geography,  espedblly  of  the  cUmate  and  prodnetB  of 
different  countries;  mathematics,  including:  trigonometiy,  na«tiad  astrooosDy, 
practical  use  of  instruments  at  wa,.and  tbe  calculation  of  latitude  and;longi» 
tude,  a  knowledge  of  the  code  of  signals,  the  lava  of  storms  and  tide^.iser- 
cantile  laws  and  usages^  and  practice  in  letter- writings  keepings  the  sbip^s  bookfl^ 
and  chart-drawing. 

Opportunities  of  practice  are  secured  on  vessels  in  por^  in^ooaaten^  andsfrsn 
long  voyages  to  the  West  and  Bast  Indiesi 

Ability  to  hold  the  rank  of  mates  depends  oil  the  reanlts  of  the  final  e: 
ination,  and  promotipn  from  one  position  to  a  higher  depends  on 
examinations,  after  leaving  the  achoola 

The  statistics  of  attendance  at  these  schools  in  ld$7  wef9  as  follow:. 

Rotterdam,  133  pupils ;  Leyden,  87 ;  Amsterdam,  87 ;  Amsterdam,  18 ; 
lingen,  69;   Nes,  19;   Schiermonnikoog^  8i;  Yundaii^  87;  GnmiDgm^  fift 
I>el&ye^  68 ;  Nautical  aectioa  of  the  Gfoaingiaa  Aoateny,  8A. 


PUBLIC.  LNBTRUCTIM  IN  DENKABK. 
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un^BOPcroTXQy. 

Ths  kingdom  of  Denmark^  on  an  area  of  14,089  Bnglish  square 
miles,  [exclusive  of  Iceland  and  the  Faerto,  which  have  an  area  of 
upwards  of  40,000  English  aqupa-niles}.  in^  1899>bada  p<^lation 
of  about  1,800,000.  Out  of  an  average  of  1,000  people,  805  live 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  228  by  manu&ctures  and  trades,  187  are 
day-laborers,  58  are  commercial  men,  29  mariners,  20  paupers,  16 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  15  pensioners,  13  servants,  between  11 
and  12  hold  appointments  in  the  civil  offices,  9  are  commisuoned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  9  capitalists,  7  follow  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits,  about  5  have  no  fixed  means  of  living,  and  a  little 
over  1  are  in  prison  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Denmark  for 
the  financial  period  1866-67  amounted  to  28,529,021  rix-dollars  (1 
rix-do]lar=54  .cents.) 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  the 
military  and  naval  schools,  are  administered  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  AflSEurs,  and  include : 

1.  I\^mary  Schools, — ^There  are  2,620  primary  ooantry  schools,  with  2,630 
teachers  and  162,000  pupils,  and  120  town-schools^  (with  elementary  and  higher 
daases)  with  294  teachers  and  16,120  pupils.  In  the  city  of  Copenhagen  there 
were  about  160  (public  and  private)  primary  and  primary  superior  schools,  with 
24,684  pupils  (in  1867.)  There  i^  besides,  at  Copenhagen  a  royal  school  of 
reward  (for  children  of  the  royal  servants)  with  40  pupils;  and  in  all  the  large 
villages,  infant  and  primary  schools,  under  private  teachers  and  &mily  auspices. 
The  total  number  or  elementary  schools  is  reported  to  be  2,940,  with  202,800 
pupils,  under  3,080  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Schools, — ^There  are,  including  Iceland,  1*1  gymnasia,  some  das- 
sical  and  some  with  real-classes,  with  2, 190' pupils. 

3.  Superior  Schools, — ^The  university  at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  the  year 
1478,  has  four  fiicultieS)  viz.,  theology,  law,  medicine,  phUosophy,  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences;  62  professors,  and  about  1,200  students  (in  1868.)  Con- 
nected with  the  university  are  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanical  and  a  zodlog- 
ical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a 
library  of  230,000  volumes  and  4,000  manuscripts.  The  Boyal  librsry  contains 
600,000  volumes  and  20,000  manuscripts.  There  are  at  CJopenhagen  a  large 
ethnographical  museum,  a  constantly-increasing  collection  of  Northern  anti« 
quities,  forming  already  now  the  largest  museum  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  2 
galleries  of  art,  and  the  Thorvaldsen  museum,  containing  all  the  worlu  and  oolf 
lections  of  the  great  sculptor. 
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4.  SjpeckU  and  IYo/e8$ional  SchooU. — Of  these  tiiere  are  the  Mowing: 

1  Boyal  acedemj  of  egricaltnra^  forestfx,  borticoltore  and  Teterinaij 

mugerj  {Den  Kimgeiige  Vekrinair^  Landbchhoukoief)  with  16  pco- 

fessora  and  284  atudenta 
1  PoljtechDic  inatitate,  with  15  profeesora  and  214  stadents. 
1  Technical  inatitnte,  with  5  profeesoiB  and  npwarda  of  600  popila. 

1  Boyal  academy  of  the  fine  arti^  with  10  pmSBmon,  8  aaaiatanti^  and 

OOOpapUs.  ... 

2  Ckunmeicial  academies' (prirate)  at  Cepenhagen. 
5  Teachers'  8eminariee»  with  31  teacher& 

1  Inatitate  tin  the  blind,  with  8  teachere. 

1  Inatitate  for  deaf-mntes^  with  10  teacbere. 

1  Naval  cadet-academjt-with  16  profesaora  and  36  papflSi 

8  Kavigatfon  eoboola  O^rivate.) 

1  Military  academy,  with  13  inro&asorB  and  30  popila. 

1  Ifilitaiy  school  of  mmaatica. 

1  Miiitaiy  riding  and  nnraa  ihowm  aehooL 


SPSCIAL  IKBXEUCnON  IN  UBiniUlK.  JO^. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OB  DENMABK. 

The  scientific  schools  of  a  special  character  exist  in  Denmark  as  fbUows  : 

1.  Agricoltare  and  allied  bnmches  : 

The  Boyal  Veterinary  and  Agricultttral  School  near  Copenhagen. 

2.  Architecture,  the  meohaiiic  arts*  ftc. : 

(1.)  Poljrtechnic  Institute  at  Copenhagen 

(2.)  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Copenhagen. 

(3.)  Technical  Institute  at  Copenhagen. 

(4.)  Sunday  ImproYement  Schools  at  Copenhagen. 

3.  Navigation  and  Commerce : 

(1.)  Schools  (8)  of  Navigation,  at  various  places. 
(2.)  Academics  (2)  of  Commerce  at  Copenhagen. 

ROYAL  TSTEBINA&T  AMD  AGRICVLTUKAL  SCHOOL  AT  COPKNHAGXK. 

The  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  School,  at  Copenhagen,  witf  founded 
hy  a  law  of  March  8th,  1856,  for  the  pnipoae  of  educating  veterinary  surgeons, 
land  inspectors,  surveyors,  foresters,  gardeners,  and  formers. 

Pupils  are  admitted  after  a  preparatory  examination,  from  which,  however, 
those  who  have  graduated  finom  a  real  school,  gymnasium,  teachers'  seminary  or 
military  school,  are  excused.  Avdltors  also  are  admitted  without  heing  obliged 
to  be  examined. 

The  academical  year  begins  August  23d.  The  school  is  divided  into  &re  de- 
partments, for  veterinary  surgeons,  fiirmers,  land  inspectors,  gardeners,  and  for- 
esters, each  pupil  pursuing  only  those  studies  pertaining  to  his  own  departments 

I.     TETBRINABT  ART. 

The  ooufse  extends  over  two  years  and  a  half,  with  a  ftmdameotal  or  general 
section,  a  special  technical  section,  and  a  practical  section. 

Gtnercd  tection.  Physics ;  mechanics,  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  solids,  liquid 
and  gaseous  bodies,  motion,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity ;  optics,  reflection  and 
rd&action,  optical  instruments,  polarization  and  interference  Meteorology  ap- 
plied to  the  phenomena  of  daily  life  Chemistry ;  general  and  applied  inorganic 
and  otogenic  chemiatnr  Botany ;  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology ;  natural 
and  Linnaeen  metho^  with  practicaTexercises  in  determining  plants  by  both 
Applied  botany ;  nutritious  plants  for  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  medidnal^ 
plants ,  weeds ;  trees ;  weekly  botanical  excursions  in  summer,  b^;inning  in 
May  Zoology ;  organic  system ;  natural  liistoiy  and  breeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals; aootomy. 

Technical  aectian.  Anatomy ;  special  anatomy  and  oi:ganixation  of  animals, 
especially  of  the  domesticated  races.  Physiology ;  physiology  of  domestic  ani- 
mals in  a  state  of  health,  and  the  fonctions  of  raeir  various  oi^gans.  In  devdop- 
raent,  preservalioo  of  life  and  rsproduelloo.  Breedmff,  care,  and  use.  Dietetics. 
Phanaaooloi^  and  phannaoenties.  Diseases ;  patitology  and  therapeutics,  sur** 
gery,  obstetrics,  exterior  diseases,  duties  of  State  veterinary  surgeons. 

Practical  section.  Theory  and  practice  of  horse-shoeing ;  diseases  of  the  hoof; 
dissections ;  obstetrical  operations;  clfnique;  eleanine,  breaking,  and  manago* 
ment  of  horses ;  equipment  of  the  bone,  reporti  on  heuth,  ta 

II.     AORICVLTVIUS* 

The  eoorse  coven  twenty-one  monthf. 

General  section.    The  same  as  for  the  veterinary  course. 

Technioal  eection.  Agriculture ;  history  of  the  art  in  Denmark ;  agricultural 
implements ;  form ;  dslry ;  general  treatment  of  plants ;  pasture  and  wild  land ; 
cultivation  of  the  most  important  plants.  Analytical  ehemistiy,  with  manipula- 
tions in  the  laboratory;  qualitative  and  quantitative  imalvsis;  salts,  earth, 
manures,  feed,  &c.    Theory  of  forming ;  formation  of  soil ;  minerals,  stones,  &c. 
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adftptatioii  of  soil  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  genenl  and  chemical  qnalities;  aden- 
tific  improrement  of  the  Mfl.;  dnunfege;  periolli  ef  pbatfiig;  care,  nse,  and  dis- 
cases  or  dooMMtic  animals ;  farming  aooonnts.    Surrejing  and  lereLmg ;  dranght- 
ingandttiappihg;  ttseof instmments. 
PracUeal  section,    Praetioein  farm,  dairjr,  aadlahonttorf. 

ni.     LAVD  nSPECTIQir  AVD  aUBTBTINO. 

The  coarse  embraces  twenty-one  nonths,  and  beeideB  cttrtain  branches  in- 
daded  in  the  preceding  cowae,  instrnction  is  given  in  mathfmatk*t,  geometry, 
geometrical  drawing,  snrreyin^  and  nse  of  instrnments,  mapping,  legd  dirisioa 
of  land,  laws  on  agncoltnre,  principles  of  agricnlture,  schIs,  mung,  and  drainage. 


IT.     OABX>BiriKO. 


The  course  lasts  twenty-one  taionths.  In  common  with  the  ofher  departments 
the  following  studies  are  panned :  physics,  meteorology,  chemistry,  botany,  agri- 
cnlture,  snnreying,  leveling,  and  drauffnting.  The  sp^ial  branches  are  the  theory 
and  pradtice  of  horticulture,  plans  of  garden  tools,  principles  of  geom<<triCfli  con- 
iinmon  moA  pngectioa. 

T.     VOlBSMTnT. 

The  coarse  in  forestry  embraces  two  and  three-qnartcr  years.  The  students 
parUcipate  in  the  general  course  for  fkrmen,  yeterinary  surgeons,  and  Burveyors, 
Dttt  eanrv  botany  and  zoology  tother,  isfestigatinff'foiat  trees,  binb^'inseets,&e. 
The  technical  part  of  the  co«ine  embfepoes  technicali  economical,  political,  and 
practical  forestry  with  hunting. 

Tabk  of  AUendance  in  1866-7. 
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Of  the  S88  pupils  frdm  Demnaik,  in  this  above  taUe»  46  were  gradoated. 
Those  of  the  graduates  in  veterinary  art  receiving  certificate  No.  I  wen  11,  Ho. 
n  16,  No.  III4;  in  agriculture  No.I  i, No.  IIS;  In  inspectihg, No.  II 1,  No. 
in  S ;  in  gardening.  No.  I  L,  No.  Hi;  inforestry.  No.  1 1,  and  No.  U  3. 

The  ^n  are  two  dollars  (Danish)  at  aaatricnlatioa  «nd  seven  for  e¥.amiPfitioa» 
the  lectures  being  charged  as  follows :  8emi-«Bifaally,  two  leotwes  n  weeky  two 
dollars ;  semi-annually,  three  lecturcft  a  week,  three  dollars.  For  materllds  lH 
laboratory  sIk  dollars  for  first  half  year  and  ten  for  each  subeequent  half  yeaiv 
for  honorary  pupils  fifteen.  Snrgioal  eperaiicins  llaree  doUaia  per  half  year,  am- 
bulatory dinique  six  dollars.  Surveying  practice  two  dollars  per  half  year,  fire 
for  snrveyors  and  foresters.    General  cards  of  admission  to  lectures  five  dollars. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  instituticm  are  abotti  $97,000,  «oit  of  which  is 
met  by  the  State.  The  orighisl  appropriation  for  the  buildhigs  ^m  about 
$170/N>0.  Among  the  ordiaaisr  Annual  <}harges  may  be  noticed  about  $1,000  for 
the  experimental  ktlehen  gaite^  nearly  $M0O  foe  iha  scientific  4>r  botanical  gttw 
den.  and  $700  for  the  dhemscd  laboratovy. 


tWU  lUfiflMjLKN  BUKDJIT  BO06OU  AT  OOFBOUOBIf. 

TIm  llMBmann  Sunday  schools  were  established  May  4, 1800,  hy  the  eflforts 
of  Bbt.  J.  Maasmann.  Thefaraim  is^to  ]iroetti«  for  ne^ected  boys  and  adults, 
instruction  in  ■ritfametic,  inniting,  orthography,  book^eeinng,  and  correspond- 
ence, and  for  apprentices  instruction  in  drawing  and  other  practical  branches. 

The  entire  number  of  persons  who  hare  obtained  instruction  in  these  schools 
since  their  establisliments,  down  to  1854,  was  as  ft^lows :  Master  mechanics  and 
artisans,  118;  workmen,  2,800 ;  apprentices,  10,529 ;  other  persons,  260 ;  young 
criminals  in  the  house  of  torrection,  827 ;  total,  14,084. 

The  ecfaodls  are  under  the  management  x>f  &  society,  whose  membera  oblige 
themseWes  to  do  swth  serrioe  aa  theynre  appointed  to  in  saperintendence  of  the 
instruction,  in  the  annual  examinations,  and  in  collecting  subscriptions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools. 

The  society  has  ime  chief  director  and  fire  snb^irectors,  chosen  "ftDtn  among 
their  number  for  three  successive  years.  The  directors  appoint  teachers,  who 
are  paid  by  the  eode^,  sit  the  rate  of  iior  Danish  dollars  per  month,  for  two  or 
three  houra'  instruction  eveiy  Sunday,  with  the  exception  of  church-holidays, 
firom  6  to  9  A.  M.  in  the  aummar,  aaA  from  4  to  7  P.  M.  in  the  winter. 

TSCBKIOAL  IXBTITUTB  AT  COPBHHAOEir. 

The  Technical  Listitute,  at  Copenhagen,  was  founded  in  1848,  byprrrate  seal ; 
Its  purpose  is  to  giye  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  various  industrial 
branches.  It  is  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  three  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  metal  worker's  society,  of  which  the  school  formb  a 
part>  and  two  by  the  State.  The  general  ecfaool  manager  appoints  the  teachers. 
The  Committee  puUialleB  nn  nnnual  rapevt.    Then  ara  about  fiifteen  tsachers. 

It  is  open  to  all  males  who  can  read,  write  «nd  apell  decently,  and  perform  a 
aam  in  the  rale  of  three.  Those  who  have  not  been  -confirmed  form  separate 
classes.    This  rite  is  .perfonaed  «t  siKtoOB* 

The  instruction  is,  for  the  moat  part,  .given  in  the  night,  and  comprises  thirty 
^itltflws  in  eight  departments.    Tfaeee  an  aa  follows : 

I.    Preparatory  Drawing. 

A.  Copying  ontUnea ;  for  two  qnarten ;  two  classes,  6  hours  weekly  for  young 
peraons;  two,  8  and  12  houra,  for  older  persons. 

B.  Geometrical  drawing  on  plane  and  rectangular  projection ;  two  quarters ; 
two  classes  for  the  youne,  6  hours,  one  for  older  persons,  8  hours. 

Those  pasBin^  tfastragn  elasaee  A.  and  B.,  or  pasatng  aa  examination  in  their 
subjects,  may  jora  the  next  daaa  or  any  of  the  special  classes. 

£iB.  Pr^pmtory  to  drawing  ornaments,  sketching  from  laige  plain  outlines ; 
two  quarters;  one  class,  12  hours. 

II.     OrwxmenUd  Drawing  and  Modeling, 

0.  First  ornamental  for  workmen  wiahine  to  cultivate  a  foeling  Jbr  art 
Drawing  from  shaded  copies  of  ornaments,  and  In  outline  from  plaster  oaite ;  tw 
quarten ;  one  class,  12  hours.    Pupils  pfooeed,  at  tiption,  ta  D  or  F. 

D.  12  hoon;  I.  Perspective  and  skeichiiig  from  solid  geometrical  fignraa 
and  vessels  with  shading ;  2.  Perspective  and  ornamental.     These  lead  into 

£.  Second  omamentaL  Shaded  drawings  from  plastevornaments,  12  hottn; 
leads  at  option  to  elementary  class  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

F.  Clay  modeling  from  drawings,  nodels4ad  naturad  ok^eols,  12  hansi.  Jton 
ihis  dass  pupils  who  ha^e  pasted  an  examiBation  in  drawing  from  casts,  in  per- 
Jpective  and  sketohiag  from  models,  may  join  the  Academy  of  Arts  or  class  Q. 

G.  Wax  modeling,  seven  months,  thraehoun. 
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ni.    ArMiwtwre, 

U.  Daily,  ftmn  December  1  to  March  91,  from  9  to  S.  1.  Day  drawing 
daas  of  ffeometrical  projectioa  and  tUeory  of  shadows.  2.  Preparatory  for  tech- 
nical arcnitectoral  drawing.  Pupils  most  be  able  to  draw  in  geometrical  projec- 
tion and  attend  the  mathematical  elaases  R  (1)  and  (S)  or  be  examined  in  their 
suMects.  8.  Technical  ooiittnictio&  of  bnildinga.  Practical  ezecntion  of  ports 
of  detail  in  bnildiags  with  calculation  of  dimensions  and  forces.  Elementary 
mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  calculation  of  centre  of  gravity,  widi  applica- 
tions. Pupils  must  have  passed  H  (2)  or  been  examined,  and  also  show  compe- 
tence in  arithmetic  and  dementtuy  gvometry.  They  muft  farther  follow  H  {4) 
and  (6)  or  be  examined  in  their  subjects.  4.  MatiiematiGs.  Equations  of  the 
first  and  second  order,  logarithms,  progressions.  Pupils  must  understand  ele- 
mentary arithmetic  and  geometry.  5.  Trigonometry,  stereometry,  and  conic 
sections.  Limitations  as  m  the  last,  with  necessity  of  knowing  its  snijeets.  6. 
8  hours.    Evening  drawing  class  for  earpenters,  masons,  stooe-cattevB,  Ac 

IT.     VaruMU  Technical  Drawing, 

L    Joiners,  tamers,  chair^nakers,  Ac,  $  hours. 

K  (1)  and  (2).     Smiths,  mechanicians,  coach-makers,  gun  and  inatnmMnl 
makers,  ship-wnghts,  ftc,  two  quarters,  6  hours. 
L.    Tin  and  copper-smiths,  braiiers,  and  gold-emichi^  8  boors. 

y.     Techniad,  Mdal  Work. 

Practice,  one  evening  a  week,  from  October  to  May. 
K.    Turning;  these  are  12  lathes. 
P.    Engraving. 

S>    Embossing  and  chiseling, 
etal-workers  may  follow  tho  wax  classes. 

Ti.    Mathematic$.  (Evening). 

B.  Two  quarters,  three  days  weekly,  2  hours  each.  1.  Elementary  aiithm^ 
tic.    2.  Elementary  planimetry  and  stereometry,  with  applications. 

For  pupils  wishing  to  join  the  architectural  school  or  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  classes  are  prepmtory  for  H  (4)  and  (5).    [See  abov«]. 

Tii.    8dent{/k  Leehatt. 

From  December  1  to  March  81,  twice  a  week.  Series  1.  Principles  of  nio- 
chonical  physics.    2.  Theory  of  magnetim,  and  eleetridtj. 

nti.    Supptemeniary  Jbr  Drawing, 

From  April  1  to  June  80,  two  hours  each  eyening.  One  upper  and  two  lower 
classes. 

In  >recent  years,  the  average  attendance  has  been  about  500,  of  which  about 
one-«ixth  are  under  sixteen,  and  almost  all  the  rest  workmen  or  apprentices,  very 
few  masters  or  overseers  joining  the  school.  In  1865-6,  there  were  618,  of  which 
79  received  free  admissions,  19  entered  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  and  15  passed 
the  mathematical  examinations  of  that  institution.  A  mechanic  and  gold-smith 
were  each  presented  with  about  $100  (Danish)  for  traveling  money. 

The  fees  for  instruction  are  as  follows :  In  departments  I  and  n  about  two 
dollars,  three  marks  for  the  winter.  In  class  O,  however,  two  dollars  for  the 
winter.  In  classes  H  (1)  (2)  and  (8)  ten  dollars  for  four  months,  five  dollars  in 
H  (4)  and  (5).  In  H  (6),  I  and  K  two  dollars,  three  marks  the  quarter.  In  N, 
P  and  Q,  for  one  evening,  weekly,  (two  boors),  one  dollar  per  cUss,  during  the 
whiter,  two  marks  for  each  ad^tlonal  class.  An  apprentice,  master,  or  other, 
pays  half  as  much  ogj^n.    In  R  two  dollars  for  three  months. 

The  budget  of  the  institntion  is  about  $8,000,  of  which  Government  contributes 
about  $2,000  annually,  $2,800  come  from  fees  paid  by  popils,.and  $1,100  from  a 
Amd  called  the  "  Reiersen  Fund,"  part  of  which  gives  peeuniaty  assistance  to 
workmen  wishing  to  study  their  trades  abroad.  About  $240  are  subscribed  hj 
tradesmen  of  the  capital,  the  class  for  whose  benefit  the  institution  is  directed. 
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INTBODnOTION. 

Tax  kingdom  of  Norway,  on  an  area  of  128,886  English  square 
miles,  in  1865,  had  a  population  of  1,700,245. 

Norway  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  At 
the  census  of  1865,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  numbered  272,531.  A 
large  number  of  the  population  aro  engaged  in  the  lumber-trade, 
and  next  in  importance  to  this  are  the  fisheriiia,  which  give  employ- 
ment and  support  to  the  bulki  of  the  population  from  the  Naze  to 
the  White  Sea.  The  commercii^  marine  of  Norway  at  the  end  of 
1863  consisted  of  6,109  vessels,  of  a  collective  tonnage  of  678,722 
tons,  manned  by  34,817  sailors.  Considering  its  population,  Nor- 
way has  the  largest  commercial  navy  in  the  world.  Norway,  al- 
though dynastically  united  with  Sweden,  has  an  entirely  separate 
constitution  and  government,  her  own  ministry,  her  own  parliament, 
her  own  army  and  navy,  Ac.  The  constitution  of  Norway,  pro- 
claimed Nov.  4,  1814,  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  in  Europe. 

The  annual  expenditure  in  1866  amounted  to  25,728,000  francs, 
($5,145,600,)  of  which  sum  1,050,787  francs  were  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes,  whilst  the  total  expense  for  public  instruction 
was  4,006,812  firancs.  The  system  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Education,  and  includes : 

1.  Primary  Schools, — Tho  rural  communes  are  divided  into  6,344  school  dis- 
tricts; of  these,  1,478  owned  a  house  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
school-house,  and  2,345  had  no  school-house  or  permanent  teacher,  hut  em- 
ployed an  itinerant  schoolmaster.  The  number  of  children  of  an  age  to  attend 
school  was  212,136,  of  whom  206,622  actually  attended  school  The  number 
of  teachers  was  3,118.  Of  higher  primary  schools  there  were  20,  with  439 
scholars.  In  the  cities  there  were  116  elementary  schools,  with  42,892 
scholars  and  467  teachers,  and  35  higher  primary  schools,  with  159  teachers 
and  2,531  scholars.  Besides  these,  there  were  92  private  higher  primary 
schools,  with  4,727  scholars.  The  number  of  infant  schools  was  27,  with  2,876 
pupils,  and  of  Sunday-schools  20,  with  1,526  pupils,  thus  making  a  total  of  6,654 
primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  261,523  scholars  and  3.744  teachers.  The 
expenses  for  the  rural  elementary  schools  were  2,321,246  francs,  whilst  the 
income  amounted  to  2,219,654  tVanca    The  expenses  of  the  rural  higher  pri- 
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mai7  flchoolfl  were  34,632  fitmcfli  of  which  sum  the  government  paid  18,553. 
In  the  cities  the  expenses  were  the  following :  For  elementary  schools,  593,375 
francs,  of  which  the  government  paid  13,339 ;  for  the  higher  primary  schools, 
234,949  francs,  of  which  the  government  paid  26,244;  for  infant  schools  and 
Bundaj-schools  the  sum  of  91,624  francs — ^making  the  total  annual  expenditure 
for  primary  education  3,276,626  francs,  of  which  58,136  were  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment^ whilst  the  remainder  was  raised  either  by  school-fees,  income  from 
property  and  funds,  private  contributions,  fta 

2.  Secondary  ScAoo&l— Of  these  there  were  16,  13  of  which  had  a  real-school 
copnected  with  the  school  The  number  of  teachers  was  197,  and  of  scholars 
2,105.  The  total  expense  was  693,670  francs,  of  which  sum  the  government 
paid  184,889.  The  number  of  private  secondary  schools  was  three,  with  1,161 
scholars — ^making  the  total  of  aeoondaiy  schools  19,  with  3,266  scholars. 

3.  Superior  Schools, — ^There  is  one  university  at  Ghristianiaf  founded  in  1811, 
with  (in  1867)  36  ordinary  professors,  6  ordinary  professors,  and  860  stadents. 
The  total  annual  expense  was  463,836  francs,  of  which  sum  the  government 
paid  396,721.  The  university  possesses  a  library  of  160,000  volumes,  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  •  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 

4.  Special  Schoola, — Besides  the  professional  schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  in  the  University  at  0hri8tiani%  there  were : 

5  Teachers*  seminaries,  with  286  students,  (expense:  141,918  francs,  of 

which  sum  the  government  pays  133,373.) 
16  Smaller  teachers*  seminaries,  (N^ormal  courses  or  Institutes,)  with  217 

students,  (expense :  26,667  francs,  all  paid  by  the  frovemment.) 
1  Royal  Norwegian  8ehool  of  drawing  and  arts  at  Christiania. 
9  Provincial  drawing-schools. 
1  Technical  school  of  construction  at  Horten. 
1  Elementary  school  of  mining  at  Kongsberg. 

1  Model  agricultural  school  near  Trondhjem. 

2  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Christiania  and  Trondhjem. 
1  Institution  for  the  blind  at  Christiania. 

5.  SuppiUmenitoury  Schools  cmd  Agencies, — ^The  work  of  elementary  instraction 
In  respect  to  orphans  and  in&nts,  is  aided  by  several  asylums  in  the  populous 
towns,  and  for  girls  by  evening  and  other  classes  for  instruction  in  needle-wotk. 

6.  SoekUesfor  fhs  Promotion  of  Science,  Ac — ^At  Trondhjem  there  is  a  Royal 
Norwegian  Society  of  Science ;  at  Bergen,  a  Museum  of  Art,  and  at  Christiania,  a 
Society  of  Norwegian  AntiquUies,  the  Boyai  Society  for  the  Prosperity  of  Norway, 
and  other  associations  for  special  scientific  purposes. 
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6PECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  plan  for  a  general  system  of  technical  instniction  for  Norway,  reported  by 
a  special  commissioner,  M.  Christie,  in  1868,  alter  visiting  the  technical  schools 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Storthing. 
Special  schools  of  art,  and  particularly  of  drawing,  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  capital  and  proyindal  towns,  and  more  recently  several  schools  of  agricul- 
ture and  navigation  have  been  established. 

THE    ROTAL  NORWEQIAK  SOHOOL  OF  ARTS  AKD  DESIGK. 

Aooordmg  to  the  regulation  of  Januaiy  12th,  1841,  this  school  is  intended: 
1,  to  further  the  education  of  mechanics  by  instruction  in  drawing,  modeling, 
the  elements  of  mathematics,  Ac,  and  to  give  to  those  who  intend  to  become 
artists  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  themselves  in  drawing;  2,  to  form,  through 
its  governing  board,  a  society  of  arts,  which  is  to  spread  an  artistic  taste  through- 
out the  country.  This  school  gives  also  instruction  in  drawing  to  those  students 
of  the  university  who  study  mining  and  technics. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces'  drawing,  mathematics,  architecture,  and 
according  to  circumstances,  also  modeling,  mjrthology,  and  anatomy.  Drawing 
has  been  taught  in  six  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  elementary  class ;  pupils  go  through 
the  first  exercises  for  hand  and  eye  partly  alter  copies,  partly  after  models  of 
parts  of  the  body  by  lamplight.  2.  The  dass  of  free-band  drawing ;  pupils  go 
through  a  complete  course  of  free-hand  drawing  after  copies,  models  of  human 
figures,  basso-relievo,  vases,  ornaments,  &C.,  by  lamplight  3.  The  architecture 
dass ;  pupils  are  first  practiced  in  the  drawing  of  constructions  generally,  and 
then  in  their  application  to  arcfaitectura  4  The  ornament  dass ;  pupils  are 
fltst  instructed  in  the  general  drawing  of  constructions,  then  in  their  application 
to  all  sorts  of  work^  with  the  exdusion  of  architecture  and  mechanics.  6.  The 
machinery  and  mining  dass ;  pupils  are  instructed  first  in  descriptive  geometiy 
and  its  application  to  the  drawing  of  constructions  after  copies  and  after  ma- 
chines and  models ;  secondly,  in  the  drawing  of  mining-mape ;  thirdly,  in  the 
construction  of  timber^ work  and  in  surveying.  6.  The  higher  artistic  dass; 
firee-hand  drawing  is  taught  with  special  regard  to  a  purely  artistic  education; 
pupils  are  instructed  in  drawing,  after  living  models  and  plaster-casts. 

The  oral  instruction  comprises:  1.  Geometrical  drawing  and  perspective— 4 
hours  a  week ;  2.  Elements  of  geometry  and  stereometry— 4  hours  a  week;  3. 
Theory  of  architecture*-2  hours  a  week;  4.  Lectures  on  mining;  6.  Lectures 
on  mythology  and  anatomy. 

All  instruction  is  gratuitous,  the  pupils  only  providmg  the  necessary  drawing 
material 

Tlie  only  condition  of  admission  is:  the  pupil  must  have  completed  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  the  preference  is  always  given  to  mechanics.  Pupils  advance 
regularly  from  one  dass  to  the  other,  after  having  drawn  some  set  object  The 
faculty  consists  of  teachers  and  assistant-teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  also  appointed  a  secretary,  who  is 
likewise  treasurer  and  librarian,  and  a  watchman. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  library  and  a  collection  of  drawings  and  plaster- 
casts.    The  general  superintendence  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ifin- 
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iatrj  of  PabBc  Instnictioo,  which  appoints  a  gorenung  ^^fud  conaistiiig  of 
teachers  and  at  least  three  Qther  memben,  who  most  be  artista.  This  board 
makes  an  anniial  report  to  the  If  inistiy. 

The  school  has  an  annual  sabeidy  from  the  Stata^  amoaituig  dnriaig  the 
ftMudal  period  1S66-^  to  3,200  Norwegian  dollars  Bcaidea  this  tma  the 
city  of  Christaania  makes  an  annual  grant  of  500  doUan.  The  annoal  ^iprapri* 
atkm  tof  «  national  galleiy  is  ],ftOO  dollan. 

PBOYTKCIAL  IHUWISa-6CH0aL& 

The  State  grants  assistance  to  yarioos  drawing-schools  in  proTincial  towna, 
on  condition  that  the  town  contribates  a  sum  equally  large ;  that  it  provides  a 
snitable  room  or  rooms  and  submits  the  plan  of  instruction  to  the  Ministry  for 
its  approbation.  During  the  financial  period  1866--69,  the  gOTemment  grant  to 
these  schools  amounted  to  1,779  dollars,  60  shillings.  At  pcesent  the  number 
of  these  schools  is  nine,  located  in  the  following  towns:  Drammen,  Frederidca* 
bald,  Skien,  Chiistiansand,  Stavanger,  Becgen,  Ghristiansund,  Trondlqeni, 
TromaS. 

TU£  IXCHKICAL  SCHOOL  AX  HOBIXH. 

This  school,  which  is  attached  to  the  loyal  navy-yard,  was  opened  in  the 
year  1863,  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  navy  department  This  school 
is  intended  principally  to  give  to  those  who  wish  to  become  practical  mechan- 
icians an  opportunity  of  laying  a  theoretical  foundati<m.  Most  of  the  pupils 
are  men  working  in  the  navy-yard  at  Horten;  but  the  school  is  likewise  open 
to  others,  and  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  it  considerably,  so  that  all  dasses  of 
mechanics  may  be  admitted. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces:  1.  Pure  mathematics;  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  including  equations  of  the  second  degree  and  logarithms;  geometiy, 
elementary  geometrical  constructions,  proportions,  simple  trigonometry.  2. 
Applied  mathematics ;  elements  of  surveying,  principles  of  equilibrium  and  mo- 
tion, developed  mathematically.  3.  Physios ;  warmth  with  special  regard  to 
heating-apparatuses  and  steam-engines^  elements  of  electricity  of  friction  and 
its  practical  application.  4.  Drawing;  practical  application  of  the  sciences 
mentioned  under  No.  1;  perspective  and  shading,  drawing  after  models  and 
machines.  5.  English ;  intended  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and  understand 
Englbh  technical  works.  6.  Theory  of  machines,  as  far  as  time  allows.  7. 
Chemistry  (since  1860.) 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  beginners  and  one  for  more 
advanced  scholars.  The  whole  course  may  be  gone  through  in  two  yearSi  In- 
struction is  imparted  g^tuitously,  and  pupils  have  only  to  fumiab  their  own 
dra^ving  material. 

The  conditions  for  admission  are:  Pupils  are  admitted  eveiy  year  at  the  end 
of  August ;  oandidates  for  admission  must  be  confirmed,  most  be  able  to  read 
fluentiy,  to  write  legibly  or  orthographically,  and  know  arithmetic  as  far  as  the 
rule  of  three.  Since  1867  the  school  possesses  a  building  where  30  scholars 
can  be  accommodated ;  hitherto  the  number  has  rarely  exceeded  20,  and  will 
scaroely  exceed  that  number,  unless  the  number  of  teachere  is  considerably 
increased. 

Svery  half-year  an  oral  and  written  examination  takes  placa    On  leaving 
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the  school,  pnpila  reoeiro  «  certifleato  showing  how  far  thej  have  been  suo- 
eessful  or  not  The  directing  board  mufit  make  an  annual  report  to  the  navy 
department 

The  teachers  are  appohited  bj  the  navy  department,  and  number  at  present 
6)  viz.:  1  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry;  1  of  drawing;  1  of  machine- 
drawing;  1  of  English,  and  1  assistant-teacher,  who  is  taken  from  among  the 
older  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  sehool  possesses  a  library  and  physical  and  chemical  apperatns. 

The  navy  department  has  the  general  saperintendence ;  the  governing  board 
oonsists  of  the  director  of  the  Horten  navy-yard,  one  of  the  teachers,  and  an- 
other man  of  science  appointed  by  the  navy  department 

In  1866  the  Storthing  appropriated  the  annual  sum  of  300  dollars  for  an  ex- 
amination to  be  held  annually  at  Horten,  where  any  machinist  in  the  country 
may  obtain  a  certificate  of  ability. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  this  school,  that  the  navy-yard  at 
Horten  takes  pnpils  ft)r  working  in  the  navy-yard  and  for  drawing.  These  are 
of  two  kinds:  1.  Technical  pupils^  to  a  number  not  exceeding  ten,  who  must 
pledge  themselveii  to  remain  at  the  navy-yard  for  five  years.  The  first  two 
years  they  receive  no  si^ary.  2.  Working  pupils^  mostly  children  of  workmen ; 
they  receive  a  small  daily  salary. 

SCHOOL  OF  Mxunsa  at  kongsberg. 

The  school  connected  with  the  silver  mines  at  Kongsberg,  opened  in  ISO?,  is 
intended  to  give  firee  elementary  instruction  in  certain  special  branches  usefUl 
in  mining  pursuii&  The  number  of  the  pupils  is  limited  to  eight,  the  qualifi- 
cations being  that  they  shall  be  over  eighteen,  and  shall  have  proved  them- 
selves able  miners  there  or  in  some  other  place.  They  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  geology,  mechanics,  and 
physics ;  in  mathematics,  elementary  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  stere- 
ometry, geometrical  drawing,  and  land 'and  mining  surveying,  with  practical 
exercises  in  the  mines.  The  course  covers  two  or  three  years,  with  two  days' 
instruction  per  week. 

The  pupils  provide  themselves  with  writing  and  drawing  materials.  They 
work  in  the  mines  and  receive  pay  for  the  same. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  board  of  mines;  at  this  examination  the  drawings  of  the 
pupils  are  likewise  exhibited.  After  having  satis&ctorily  finished  the  course, 
pupils  receive  a  certificate  of  ability. 

The  superintendence  of  this  school  is  intrusted  to  the  Kongsberg  board  of 
mines,  which  appoints  the  teachers  and  manages  the  afiairs  of  the  school.  The 
government  has  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  300  dollars. 

SCHOOL  ATTEHDANCB  AlffD  FACTOBT  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  school  law  of  1860  makes  it  obligatory  on  parents  and  guardians  of 
dhildren  to  secure  their  attendance  at  school  firom  the  completion  of  their  eighth 
year  till  their  confirmation,  or  until  l^ey  have  attained  their  14th' or  16th  year, 
on  the  penalty  of  a  fine  or  even  imprisonment  for  each  absence  unaccounted 
fot.    The  owners  of  all  industrial  establishments  must  see  that  children  within 
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the  Bdiool  age  attend  acbocd  for  aft  least  aizteen  weeka  in  the  year,  in  tbe  adiOQl 
of  tbe  district^  or  in  a  special  acfaooL  Anj  child,  who  has  attained  tbe  age  of 
14^  who  is  deficient  in  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  elementarj  school  mnst  leceiTe 
aepante  instiuction  up  to  that  pointy  the  expense  of  which  most  be  refimded 
by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

PLAJr  FOB  A  OOXPLETB  ST8TKX  OF  TBCHVICAI.  IVSTErcnON  DT  VOBWAT. 

Mr.  EL  Christie  of  CbrisUania,  after  haying  bj  order  of  the  Norwegian  goyem- 
ment  visited  the  technical  institutions  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  daring  the 
summer  of  1867,  submitted  tbe  following  plan  for  a  system  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  Norway  to  the  Storthing.  He  recommends  tbe  establishment  of  tbe 
following  institutions: 

1.  Technical  Sunday  and  evening  KhooU^  intended  for  the  further  technical 
education  of  mechanic&  Such  schools  should  be  founded  whererer  a  town  is 
willing  to  grant  a  certain  annual  sum  for  this  purpoea 

2.  Technical  elementary  achool  at  Bergen  and  Trondbjem,  intended  to  provide 
young  men  who  wish  to  fc^ow  technical  pursuits  with  tbe  necessary  elementaiy 
knowledgei  Tbe  course  of  studies  is  to  embrace  mathematicB»  medianicB^  me- 
chanical technology,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  modeling,  Norwegian,  Ger> 
man,  English,  book-keeping,  gymnastics,  singing.  Tbe  instruction  is  to  be  more 
of  a  practical  then  a  purely  theoretical  character.  The  course  is  to  cover  three 
years  and  the  school  is  to  have  three  classes.  Such  schools  would  each  require 
8  teachers,  and  the  number  of  rooms  should  not  be  less  than  19 ;  a  laboratory, 
physical  cabinet  and  library  ought  to  be  attached  to  each  school 

3.  A  Polytechnic  InsiUute  at  Ohristiania, — ^This  establishment  should  be  on 
the  general  plan  of  similar  institutions  in  other  European  oountriea  Tbe  aim 
would  be  to  become  a  higher  educational  establishment  for  young  men  who 
wish  to  study  the  technical  sciences.  As  a  general  rule  the  instruction  is  to  be 
of  a  practical  more  than  of  a  theoretical  character.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  to  embrace  mathematics,  mechanics  and  tbeoiy  of  machinery,  mechanical 
technology  and  construction  of  machinery,  general  architecture,  construction 
of  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  surveying,  chemistry  and  chemical  technology, 
physics,  (general  and  applied,)  mineralogy  and  geology,  drawing,  and  descriptive 
geometry.  The  course  is  to  cover  three  years.  Instruction  is  to  be  imparted 
gratis,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 
In  order  to  be  admitted,  a  candidate  would  have  to  pass  a  satis&ctoiy 
examination  in  elementary  mathematics  and  all  those  subjects  which  are  gen- 
erally taught  at  school;  tbe  age  must  be  no  less  than  16  yeare.  The  school  is 
to  consist  of  a  one  year's  preparatory  school  for  all  the  students,  and  three  par- 
allel schools,  each  of  two  years,  viz.,  a  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  school  for 
machine-construction,  a  chemical  school.  The  average  number  of  instruction 
hours  should  be  32  per  week,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  three  yean'  courBe. 
At  the  end  of  every  year,  class  and  final  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  after 
having  satls&ctorily  absolved  the  last-mentioned  one,  the  student  receives  a 
certificate  as  "technical  candidate."  The  institution  would  require  8 'teachers 
and  6  assistants,  the  number  of  rooms  could  not  well  be  less  than  from  20  to 
23,  and  the  estimated  annual  expense  would  be  8,200  dollan»  (Nc^iregian.) 
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INTRODUCnOK. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  an  area  of  168,042  English  square 
miles,  on  Jan.  1,  1866  hlul  a  population  of  4,114,141. 

Four-fifths  of  the  population  df  Sweden  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  but  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  rural  population 
are  owners  of  the  land  which  they  are  cultivating.  Mining  is  the 
most  important  department  of  Swedish  industry,  and  the  working 
of  iron  mines  in  particular  is  making  constant  progress  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
Sweden  has  become  a  manufacturing  country. 

The  annual  expenses  are  31,250,000  rix-dollars  (1  rix-dollar=54 
cents,)  of  which  sum  4,032,000  are  applied  for  educational  purposes. 
Public  instruction  is  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  embraces : 

1.  Primary  Schools. — ^There  were  5,497  schools  of  this  grade  in  1866,  with 
368,129  children  on  the  books,  and  192,231  present  at  the  inspection. 

2.  Secondary  Schools. — ^Instead  of  the  former  gymnasia,  there  are  so-called 
"  higher  elementary  schools,"  i.  e.  gymnasia  and  real-schools  combined.  In 
1859  there  were  the  following :  23  complete  schools  of  7  or  8  classes,  with  335 
teachers  and  4,829  scholars ;  7  real-schools  and  3  schools  for  classical  education, 
with  66  teachers  and  836  scholars;  12  schools,  with  72  teachers  and  1,359 
scliolars ;  11  schools  of  3  to  5  classes,  with  34  teachers  and  461  scholars;  16 
schools  of  2  classes,  with  32  teachers  and  600  scholars;  31  ptdagogim,  (be- 
tween the  superior  and  the  elementary  schools,)  with  41  teachers  and  1,169 
scholars — making  103  secondary  schools,  with  670  teachers  and  9,254  seholarp. 

3.  Superior  Schools. — There  are  in  Sweden  two  universities,  one  at  UpFsla 
with  29  ordinary  professors,  20  assistant  professors,  and  33  private  professors, 
{privai  docenten,)  and  939  students.  There  is  a  library  of  160,000  volumes  and 
8,000  manuscripts,  a  large  collection  of  coins,  a  magnificent  mineralogical  and 
botanical  museum,  and  a  zoological  museum,  a  botanical  garden  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  other  university  is  at  Lund,  with  21  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, 15  assistant  professors,  and  24  private  professors,  {privat  docentefij)  and 
360  students.  There  is  a  library  of  100,000  volumes  and  several  thousand 
manuscripts,  a  zoological  museum,  an  anatomical  museum,  a  historical  and 
archaeological  museum,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory. 

4.  Sjpecial  Schools. — 1  Technological  Institute  in  Stockholm ;  2  Mining  Schools 
at  Falun  and  Filipstad;  1  Technical  School  at  (rothenburg,  107  scholars;  4 
Elementary  Technical  Schools:  at  Halmi,  Oerebro,  Norrkoping,  Boras;  1  Tech- 
nieal  Sunday  and  Evening  Sdiool  at  Eskilstuna;  1  School  of  Ship-building  at 
Carlscrona;  9  Navigation  Schools ;  5  Teachers' Seminaries;  1  Military  Academy 
atMfurieberg;  1  Artillery  School  at  Garlsberg;  6  Military  Schools;  1  School  of 
Surgery  at  Stockholm ;  1  Forest  Academy ;  2  Institutes  for  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
1  Institute  ibr  the  Blind. 
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GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  TBOHNIOAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  technical  schools  of  Sweden  are  divided  into  general  and 
special.     Those  giving  general  industrial  instruction  are  : — 

1.  Sunday  mnd  evening  eekooh^  for  workmen ;  such  exwt  at  Eskil- 
stuna,  Norkoping,  Malm5,  Orebro,  and  Boras,  containing  together 
634  pupils.     These  are  preparatory  for  the 

2.  Elementary  technical  schools,  for  foremen ;  of  these  are  five, 
one  in  each  of  the  above  towns,  with  192  pupils. 

Combining  the  characteristics  of  this  and  of  the  last  class  are  the 
Industrial  School  at  Stockholm,  and  the  School  of  the  Industrial 
Society  at  Gothenburg,  with  1,646  pupils.  These  are  preparatory 
for  the  next  class. 

3.  High  technical  Institutes  ;  the  Technological  Institute  or  Poly- 
technic School  at  Stockholm,  founded  in  1825,  and  the  parallel  es- 
tablishment, Chalmers'  Industrial  School  at  Gothenburg,  instituted 
in  1829,  containing  together  207  pupils. 

To  the  class  giving  instruction  in  special  industries  belong — 

1.  The  Elementary  Mining  School  at  Filipstad,  and  the  Mining 
School  at  Fahlun,  with  40  pupils  together. 

2.  The  ship-building  institution  at  Carlscrona ;  25  pupils. 

8.  Navigation  schools,  of  which  there  are  nine,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  about  180  pupils. 

Although  these  schools  are  so  arranged  that  those  giving  general 
instruction  are  in  series,  yet  the  course  in  each  is  complete  and  in* 
dependent.  They  are  open  to  all  persons  connected  with  industries, 
and  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  instruction  is  gratuitous.  In 
these  cases,  the  poor  are  exempted  from  payment. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  illustrated  by  drawings,  models 
and  specimens,  examinations,  working  of  problems,  and  practical 
work. 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  respective  corps  of  directors, 
with  certain  exceptions  referred  to  in  the  individual  cases.  They 
must  possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  their  specialties  and  ability  to 
teach  them,  these  qualifications  being  proved  by  certificates,  and  by 
public  proof  in  the  schools.  Generally  they  have  studied  at  the 
University  or  at  one  of  the  higher  technical  schools,  and  have  sub- 
sequently obtained  practical  experience. 

There  are  no  special  privileges  attached  to  graduates,  except  to 
those  from  the  mining  schools,  who  are  promoted  to  vacancies  in 
the  Government  Mining  Bureau. 
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SUNDAY  AND  EYENING  SCHOOL  AT  ESEILSTUNA. 

The  Eskilstuna  school,  which  we  take  as  an  ezampler  of  its  class,  gives  in- 
struction  chiefly  adapted  for  working  mechanics;  it  receives  pupils  over  twelve 
years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  have  some  religious  knowledge. 
The  superintendent,  who  is  head-master,  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commerce. 

The  studies  are  arithmetic,  geometry,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  modeling,  book-keeping,  and  orthography.  The 
scientific  studies  pursued  in  this  dass  of  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the 
industries  of  the  locality,  are,  in  Eskilstuna,  directed  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  iron  and  steel  manufactories  of  the  town.  The  term  varies  in  length,  but 
must  extend  over  one  year  at  least,  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate  of  examina- 
tion. This  institution  receives  from  the  government  5,000  rigs-dollars  annually, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  not  sapported  by  the  communes. 

ELEMENTABT  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AT  NOBKOPINO. 

The  elementary  technical  school  at  Norkoping  gives  the  necessary  theoretical 
instruction  to  those  wishing  to  be  foremen,  admitting  pupils  above  fourteen, 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  acquainted  with  the  elementary  grammar  of  the 
Swedish  and  German  or  ]£nglish,  history  and  geography,  especially  of  Sweden, 
arithmetic^  through  decimals  and  elementary  geometry. 

The  branches  taught,  during  the  course  of  three  years,  are  as  follows : — 1. 
Mathematics,  comprehending  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  with 
the  theory  of  logarithms  and  series,  and  of  plane  trigonometry.  2.  Geomet- 
rical drawing,  in  plane  and  in  elevation,  and  perspective  drawings  of  tools,  ma- 
chines, buildings,  Ac,  chiefly  firom  models.  3.  Free-hand  drawing,  chiefly  of 
ornaments,  utensils,  and  other  objects  applicable  in  industries,  mechanical 
trades,  and  architecture ;  modeling  in  clay  and  wax  of  such  ornaments,  figures, 
fta,  as  are  adapted  to  develop  taste  and  artistic  skOl  in  the  practice  of  partic- 
ular industries.  4.  Mechanics,  both  theoretical  and  applied  to  machinery,  fta, 
connected  with  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other  industries,  comprehending 
also  the  elements  of  architecture  and  mechanical  technology,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  raw  materials  connected  therewith,  and  manufactured 
products  of  such  raw  materials  in  different  stages  of  completion.  5.  Experi- 
mental practice  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school.  6.  Physics,  both  general  and 
applied  to  industries,  elucidated  by  experiments.  7.  Chemistry,  general  and 
applied  to  industries^  elucidated  by  experiments  and  materials,  and  by  practical 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school.  8.  Botany  and  zoology,  with  ref- 
erence particularly  to  plants  and  animals  useful  in  a  technical  point  of  view, 
together  with  such  parts  of  the  same  as  occur  in  commerce  and  industry.  9. 
Luiguages.     10.  Book-keeping. 

For  this  school  (as  for  others  of  its  elass)  the  building  and  school  premises  are 
at  the  charge  of  the  commune,  while  teachers'  salaries,  the  cost  of  instruments, 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  are  met  by  the  State,  the  annual  grant  being 
12,000  rigs-dollars.    There  is  an  entrance-fee  of  from  four  to  ten  rigs-dollars. 

INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  AT  STOCKHOLM  AND  OOTHENBUBa. 

The  two  industrial  schools  at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  are  peculiar  as  uni- 
ting the  characters  of  the  elementary  and  the  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  and 
require  the  same  previous  preparation,  the  former  however  receiving  pupils  at 
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thirteen.  That  at  Stockhokn  has  also  a  coarse  for  feinale  pupils,  given  at  hours 
separate  from  those  of  the  others.  The  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  terms  Tarf  in  length,  but  must  be  at  least  one  year  long  to  secure 
a  certificate  of  examination. 

Tlie  Stockholm  institution  has  a  new  buflding,  erected  with  the  aid  of  grants 
ftom  the  State  and  from  the  city,  and  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
former  of  79,000  rigs-doUars,  together  with  contributions  from  the  city  and  the 
Swedish  Industrial  Society,  and  bequests  from  private  individuals.  There  is  an 
etttrance^fee  of  fbur  to  ten  rigs-dollars,  and  a  term-i^  of  eighteon  rigsHlollanL 
and  seventy-flTe  oere.    It  has  (1866)  1,346  pupils,  of  which  866  are  male. 

That  at  Gothenburg,  founded  by  the  Polytechnic  Union,  is  maintained  by  the 
commune  and  by  private  contributions.  It  numbers  (1866)  300  pupils.  The 
oonrse  of  instruction  is  more  limited  than  at  Stockholm,  owing  to  want  of 
resouroea 

MDraro  aoBooiB  at  iiufstad  avd  pAHLinr. 

The  nirnqg  achools  at  Pilipstod  and  Fahhm  have  for  their  object  the  tn^nmg 
of  flldllad  BEnning  nechaaiics  and  engiaeerB  and  managers  of  iron- works.  They 
are  open,  to  pupils  above  the  age  of  eighteen  who  have  passed  the  mining  ex- 
amination at  the  university  or  are  pr^[>ared  in  the  following  branches :  reKgion, 
history  and  geography,  especially  of  Sweden,  arithmetic,  six  books  of  Euclid, 
stereometzy,  algebn  aa  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree,  the  first  dements 
of  plane  trigonometry  and  the  use  of  logarithms^  with  physiDS^  chemistiy,  and 
misdiaBies.  They  must  be  able  to  write  plain  and  tolerably  correct  Sweditii 
OQiapaailiions,  and  to  translate  easy  Qerman  authors  with  ftcUity.  These  are 
the  sama  qualifieatfona  aa  are  demanded  for  the  Polytechnic^  exaept  that  phya- 
iefl^  ehemistry  and  mechaiucs  are  carried  fhrther  than  for  that  sehooL 

The  cmxicolum  of  the  school  at  Fahlun  oomprises  anaJytiori  chemistry,  min- 
eralogj,  surveying  of  mines,  the  art  of  smeltiDg,  practksal  geometry  and  metal- 
lurgy ,'  mechanics,  especially  the  theory  of  mining  maohines ;  geology,  mining, 
oompriring  the  study  of  the  manner  in  which  useful  ftiinerals  oecur  and  of  their 
diaoQvery;  and  of  tho  opening  and  meaaarewtcnt  of  mioee;  besidea  which  the 
pnpilB  apenel  a  certain  time^  under  tha  auparinftendence  of  the  teacher,  in  prac- 
tical operationa  at  iron-works  and  mines,  and  also  in  traveliiig-  to  difibrent  parts 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  inspect  siiefa  works,  plans  being  drawn  of  the  minea 
surveyed  dimng  these  journeys; 

At  FilipBtad,  the  studies  ave  theoretical  and  pnetieal  geometry,  plane  trigo- 
nometry, physics,  meohaolea,  geometrical  drawing,  leveling,  chemistry,  geology^ 
mmeralogy,  and  tiie  taataUurgy  of  irom,  with  practieal  sludiea  of  iron-working 
in  mineSj  foundries,  of  iioii-wofka 

The  superintendent  and  second  master  of  the  IVihhm  sehod  is  appointed  by 
the  king ;  the  saperintaadant  of  that  at  Fftipatad,  by  the  delegates  to  the  iron 
ofBoeu  Tha  latter  is  also  head>master.  Tha  Fhhiun  establishment  has  (1866) 
26  pupils,  and  ia  free^  being  supported  partly  by  the  Association  of  Iron-mastefs, 
and  partly  by  tha  Stata^  which  gives  It  an  annual  grant  of  9,100  rigs-doUera. 
It  is  intended  to  consolidate  it  with  the  Polytechnic  School  The  Filipstad  in- 
stitution has  20  pupils  (1 866,)  paying  50  rigs-dollars  per  annum.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Association  of  Iron-masters. 

Noae  but  graduatee  of  these  establishments  can  fill  the  post  of  clerks  and 
s^MBdiariQa  at  the  iron  ofl!ce. 
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T8B  POLTTECHinO  SCHOOL  AT  flTOCKROtLH. 

The  Tectoologieal  lostitution  {Sldffdskolan)  or  Polytechnic  School  laft  Sto(&- 
h(tef  (an  €fDtirely  dirtkicl;  imlitution  from  the  indufltrial  school  st  iStxo  Bame 
f^aCBy  wmetimee  reftfireif  to  at  a  polytediiiic  flchoo!, )  has  for  its  object  to  impait 
the  ti%he8t  fprtt^  ef  ecieatific  H&d  teduiical  instniction. 

There  aft»  three  Bectkns;  40iie  of  machine  oontitroction  und  toediaiiica)  tech- 
nology; one  of  chemical  technology;  one  of  civil  engineering.  The  contem- 
plaMuiHOB  with  it  of  tHe  litning  School  at  f^lun  will  add  a  foorth,  with 
three  subdivisions ;  of  mining  mechanics,  of  foandiy,  and  of  mining  engineering. 

It  is  open  to  boys  at  sixteen  who  possess  the  following  qualifications :  a  fair 
degree  of  religious  ins(truction,  history,  and  geography,  especially  of  Sweden; 
«rttlmietic,  siz  hooks  of  Sudid,  stereometry,  algebra  as  ftr  as  equations  of  the 
4seoond  degree,  the  flret  ^ments  of  ptone  trigonometry  and  the  use  of  loga- 
ricbms,  with  physics,  chenristry,  and  mechanics.  He  nrast  be  able  to  write  » 
plain  and  tolerably  oorrecft  Swedish  compostion,  and  to  tnmslate  easy  German 
authors  with  fbotlity. 

The  superintendent,  who  is  not  obliged  to  instruct,  and  the  profhssors,  fifteen 
m  number,  are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three 
years,  and  oonelste  o^l.  Pure  mal&ematics,  oomprising  principally  anslytiod 
geometry,  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  and  differential  and  integral 
arithmetic.  2.  Practical  geometry,  comprising  surveying  and  leveling  for  engi- 
neering and  other  technical  purposes.  3.  Descriptive  geometry,  both  general 
and  applied  to  structures  of  stone  and  wood,  and  to  perspective  and  shadmg. 
4.  Theoretical  mechanics,  or  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodiecv 
in  which  are  also  comprised  the  theories  for  the  construction  of  arches,  the 
pressure  of  loose  masses  of  eaith^  and  of  iron  and  wooden  structures  connected 
with  the  erection  of  edifices.  6.  Applied  mechanics,  comprising  the  knowledge 
of  machinery  intended  to  gather  and  communicate  natural  motive-power,  or 
otherwise  adapted  for.  general  application.  6.  Mechanical  technology,  oom- 
prising a  knowledge  of  tlte  arts  of  producing  those  manufactures,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  solely  or  chiefly  depends  on  mechanical  appliances ;  and  also 
including  an  acquaintance  with  the  raw  material  employed,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  manufactures  produced,  t.  General  physics.  8.  Applied  physics,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  tedinical  application  of  heat,  light,  electridty, 
and  magnetism.  9.  General  chemistry.  10.  Chemical  technology,  compre- 
hending a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  those  manufactures  are  produced 
which  are  chiefly  dependent  on  chemical  agency  j  and  also  an  acquaintance  with 
the  raw  materials  employed,  and  the  qualities  of  the  manu&ctures  when  com- 
pleted. 11.  Mineralogy  and  geognosy,  so  fbr  as  these  sciences  possess  a  prac- 
tical application.  12.  General  architecture,  and  the  construction  of  houses.  13. 
Civil  engineering.  14.  Drawing,  viz.,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing  and 
touching  with  Indian  Ink.  15.  Modeling  ornaments  and  bas-relief^  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  instruction  is  given,  in  the  woikshope  of  the  schools,  in  the 
use  of  tools,  and  machines  em|doyed  in  working  metals  and  wood. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  manner: — 1.  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
teachers,  in  which  the  subject,  when  requisite,  is  ehicidated  by  models  draw- 
ings, sampleS)  and  experisMDts.  2.  Repetitions,  by  means  of  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  pupfls,  and  by  the  soluticm  of  problems  given  to  them  to  perfbnn. 
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3.  The  execation  of  drawings  (with  descriptions)  of  madiinesi  apperatus,  edi- 
ficeS)  and  other  objects  on  which  instruction  is  gifen,  and  also  of  plans  of 
industrial  establishments,  all  under  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of  those 
teachers  whose  subjects  of  instruction  comprise  the  worics  or  establishments 
delineated.  4.  Practical  exercises,  under  the  superin^dence  and  guidance  of 
the  respectiye  masters  in  surveying  and  leveling,  in  practical  mechanics,  general 
chemistry,  chemical  technology,  the  art  of  drawing,  and  the  working  of  metals 
and  wood. 

The  number  of  pupils  (1866)  is  100.  It  is  maintained  by  the  State^  the 
present  anuual  expenditure  being  about  55,500  rix-dollars. 

CHALMERS'  INDC8TRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  GOTHEKBUBO. 

Chalmers'  Industrial  School  is  adapted  for  those  persons  intending  to  pursue 
high  teclmical  professions.  The  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  king. 
Pupils  are  admitted  at  fourteen.  The  requirements  for  admission,  the  curric- 
ulum, and  the  mode  of  instruction,  correspond  with  those  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Stockholm.  One  branch,  not  taught  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  bat 
here  entered  upon,  is  the  modeling  of  free-standing  figures  in  wax,  clay,  and 
gypsum.  There  are  (1866)  107  pupils.  The  institution  was  founded  and  de- 
rives its  chiet  support  from  a  private  bequest^  but  enjoys  a  State  grant  also  of 
21,500  rix-dollars. 

SCHOOL  OF  NAYAL  ABCHITECTURS  AT  CARL80B0NA. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Carlscrona  is  to  train 
competent  workmen  and  foremen  for  the  ship-building  yards.  Oandidates  must 
be  fourteen  years  of  age,  possess  a  fair  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Swedish  and  English  grammar,  history  and  geography, 
especially  with  regard  to  Sweden;  arithmetic  as  fiir  as  the  rule  of  three,  and 
elementary  geometry. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  mathematics,  including  planimetry,  stereom- 
etry, algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  the  theory  of  conic  Imes,  mechanics,  hydro- 
medianics,  descriptive  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculations;  ship- 
drawing  and  the  construction  of  mercantile  vessels ;  theoretical  and  practical 
ship-building,  mast-building,  the  study  of  the  materials  employed  in  ship- 
building ;  the  guaging  of  ships ;  the  art  of  constructing  steam-engines ;  geo- 
metrical drawing;  free-hand  drawing;  English ;  practical  work  in  ship-building, 
each  pupil  being  obliged  to  work  at  least  one  hundred  days  annually  in  the 
ship-yards,  for  which  he  receives  daily  pay. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  (1866)  about  26.  The  school  is  supported  bj  a  State 
grant  of  7,000  rix-dollars  per  annum. 

EVESTSa  BOHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Mr.  Brace,  in  his  "Visit  to  the  Homes  of  Norway  and  Sweden,"  describes  the 
"Evening  School  of  Art"  in  Stockhalm,  established  by  Prof  SQjestrom,  tiius: 

All  this,  with  beautiful  plaster  models  of  Greek  sculpture,  bas-reliefii  of  Italian 
statuary,  the  orders  and  ornaments  of  architecture,  with  lessons  and  teachers, 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  is  open  every  evening  for  the  laboring 
men  and  women.  All  are  made  artistic  artisans,  and  women  are  provided  with 
a  new  and  beautiful  means  of  living.  Such  schools  exist  all  over  Sweden. 
Except  the  Schools  of  Design  for  Women  in  Boston  and  New  York,  I  know  of 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
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INTBODUCnOK. 

Russia  in  Europe  has  an  area  of  1,992,574  English  square  miles, 
exdasive  of  Finland  (140,800  English  square  miles)  and  Poland 
(51,040  English  square  miles.)  Russia  in  Asia  has  an  area  of 
5,428,460  English  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  vhole  JRussian 
empire  is  therefore  7,612,874  English  square  miles. 

The  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  was,  according  to  the  census 
of  1864:  61,061,801;  of  Finland,  1,798,909;  and  of  Poland, 
5,336,210 ;  of  Russia  in  Asia  (Siberia  and  Transcaucasia,)  8,074,704 
— thus  making  the  population  of  the  whole  Russian  empire  76,271,- 
624. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  the  whole 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  centering  in  the  emperor, 
whose  will  alone  is  law,  although  exerted  through  councils  and  min- 
isters of  his  appointment. 

'  The  majority  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  a 
considerable  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on,  employing  near  2,000 
vessels  of  Russian  construction ;  and  more  than  500,000  hands  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  educational  establishments 
of  the  empire  is  intrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  al- 
though even  more  extensively  than  in  other  countries  there  are  spe- 
cial schools  not  only  for  the  public  service,  but  of  particular  classes, 
which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  other  Ministries.  The  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  minister,  several 
counselors,  a  commission  on  elementary  and  one  on  higher  educa- 
tion, and  a  publication  committee.  In  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  1869  this  Ministry  is  credited  for  ordinary  service  with  9,281,- 
220  rubles. 

The  educational  system,  as  revised  in  recent  codes,  comprises 
primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  schools,  of  which  we  gather 
the  following  statistics  from  recent  authorized  statements. 

*  For  history  and  doteib  of  the  pfeMnt  orfaoiantion,  mo  Spocial  Report  on  National  Edoeation 
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In  Russia  in  Europe  there  were,  in  1866:  1,760  public  elementary  Bchools, 
with  78,999  scholars.  The  number  of  priyate  elementaiy  schools  under  goy- 
emment  inspection  was  799,  with  22,814  scholars.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domains  there  were  7,137  schools,  with  226,996 
schoUrs.  The  Ministry  of  the  "Apanages'*  had  294  yillage  schools,  1,046  pa- 
rochial and  priyate  schools,  721  private  borough-soboola,  aiKlIllacbools  in  con- 
nection with  Ihe  Mohammedan  moeqiies.  The  eodesiafltieaSi  authorities  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  haye  8,587  elementaiy  schools,  with  320,350  schohua. 
The  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Siberia  was  86,  with  2,494  schol- 
aiB.  In  Poland  the  number  of  public  eleiaantary  schools  (in  1861)  was  1,381, 
with  80,378  scholars.  In  Caucasia  there  were  (ui  1856)  74  schools,  with  5,506 
sdwlara.  la  Ffatland  there  vers  14«p|iGr  and  §7  hig^wr  ^teientoiy  pdblic 
■choola,  with  about  9,000  scholars. 

The  number  of  district-schools  (bun^her-schools)  in  Busfiia  !n  Enrope  (exda- 
fllye  of  Finland  and  Poland)  and  SSbtA  was  ^n  1865)  4 IS,  wMi  tt,962  oeholart 
and  2,743  teachers;  and  in  Poland,  195  district  schools; 

The  grand  total  is  61,000  elementary  schools^  exdudye  of  sduMls  of  the 
flame  grade  specified  below,  with  1,600,000  pupils. 

n.    BECX)KDART  80HOOL& 

In  Bussia  in  Europe  (excluslye  of  Poland  and  Finland)  there  were,  in  1865 : 
101  gymnasia,  with  36,780  soholare  and  2,812  teachers.  In  Finland  (here  wm 
6  gymnasia ;  and  in  Poland  7  gymnasia,  with  122  teachers  and  2,172  achotara ; 
and  17  philological  schools,  with  169  teachers  and  2,866  scboluii — ^making  a 
total  of  600  institutions  of  seoonoaiy  instruction,  with  100,000  pupils. 

IIL    SUFEBIOB  OrSTRUOnON. 

There  are  in  Russia  in  Europe,  6  uniyersities  (St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Khar- 
kow,  Kasan,  Derpat,  Kiew,  Odessa,)  with  6,314  stttdents  and  456  profeasora. 
In  Finland  there  is  one  uniyersity  at  Helsingfors.  Besides  the  uniyersity  pro- 
fessorships, there  are  special  theological  seminaries  belonging  to  the  seyeral 
religious  bodies,  and  lyoeoms  at  Jaroslawl  nd  at  Njeschhi,  both  prepatvkory 
for  the  ciyil  seryioo. 

ly.    SnOIAL  ASD  PBOFBSSIQKJJi  BOHOOIia 

6  Teachers*  seminaries  ^at  St  Petersburg,  Dorpat,  £iew,  Kharkow,  Mclo- 
datschno,  and  Wilna) ;  3  schools  with  a  pedi^gical  course ;  and  a  special 
'eoorse  ibir  gymiasiiim  teachers. 

The  fettowlsg  special  InstHntioBs  an  under  special  i 


Z  Aimeliow  fer  Ihughien  ^  IMOes,  MOitary  Ogkers  and  tlficuik,  mtOer  ^ 

immeiicUe  protection  of  Ihe  Imfieriai  FumHy. 

1  Smalnoa  training  establishment  at  St  Petersburg^    83  teachezs,  392  scholars. 

1  School  ofOrderofSt-Oatherine  at  St.  Petersbmg,  56  "  857  " 

1       "        "             "            "         "  MoKiow, 69  "  286  " 

1  Patriotic  institute  for  girls, 36  "  244  " 

12  Other  mstitutes  fbr  noble  young  ladies, 356  «  1,689  <" 

13  SecoDd-dass  eateblishments, 426  "  1,683  ** 

12  Third-dass  establishments  for  g^ls  of  lower  nmk,  207  <'  953  <* 

EatMuifwtu^  for  Special  OkuBes. 

1  Nicholas  orphan  institute  at  St.  Petersburg, 166  teachers,  793  8chohir& 

1  Kloholas  orphan  institute  at  Moscow,  108  ^  725  ** 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  s^aiool  at  StPetereftraig, 23  **  06  ** 

1  School  of  midwifery  at  St  Petersburg, 14  "  131  " 

1  School  of  midwifeiy  at  Moscow, 16  "  82  '' 

1  Foundling  hospital  at  Moscow, 40  "  lU  " 

6  Public  gymnasia  for  young  lai^Ues. 


The  following  institatioiis  are  for  nudes: 

1  Alexander  lyceuia  at  St  Petersburg^ S3  teachers^  1 26  schoJara. 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  school  at  St.  Petersbm^, 13       "        101  ^ 

1  Commercial  school  "  •*  36       "        299  " 

2  Hospital-assistants*  schools  "        "  11       "  85  " 

1  Nicholas  orphans'  institute  at  Gkitchina, 44       "        671  *' 

1  Section  of  the  foundling  hospital  at  Moscow, ....  21       "  96  " 

1  Commercial  school  at  Moscow, , 24       "        121  " 

1  Hospital-assistants'  school  at  Moscow, « . .  15       "        251  '* 

1  Mechanics'  institute  "        " 18       "       290  « 

1  S<diool  fbr  masters  for  instructmg  in  trade-schoolSi  14      '^ 

IL  Special  Schoola  under  the  Ministry  of  War^ 

I  Medico-chirurgical  academy, 35  teachens^  9*78  scholara. 

5  Surgeon-barbers*  schools  at  the  different  militai; 

hospltala, 17       "     1,020  " 

1  Topographers*  school, .,  13       "        140  " 

22  Military  schools,    *•,.....♦.. .^  10,000  " 

5  ArtiUevy  schools, , 22       **        166  " 

1  Kicholas  staff-academy, 22       *'        260  " 

1  Nicholas  higher  engineer-school, ....  ^ ,«,....« .  50       "        126  " 

1  Michael  artillery  sSiool, 32       "        117  " 

1  Page-corps  or  college, » 41       "        169  " 

1  Ensigns' school  of  the  guards, ai       "        206  '' 

22  Cadet  corps,  or  miUtaiy  colleges  &>t  the  guards 

andUne, 723       "     7,440  « 

JIL  Naval  Schools  under  the  Mmistry  o/Manne, 

1  Naval  cadet-college, « .  •  92  teachers,  631  scholara 

1  Practical  naval  school  for  seamen, ....«..*«  15       "        553  " 

1  Commercial  navigation  school  at  Cronstadt, 12       *'         45  ^ 

1  Pilots' school  at  Cronstadt, 32       "        355  •* 

1  Lower  engineer  and  artilleiT  achool  9X  St.  Petenh 

\)\iYfr , , 38       **        265  " 

1  Black  Sea  pilots'*  schooUt  Nichoideffi '!!!'.  ^ !! !  18       "       415  " 

1  Naval  school  **         "  18       "        415  " 

1  Girls' institute  «         "  ...,.*....  7       *•        100  " 

IV,  Schools  under  the  Minisiry  of  (he  Interior, 

19  Orphan  houses, *..^ T64  pupila. 

6  Foundling  hospitals, 2,410      " 

19  Schools  for  the  children  of  chancery  servants, SH^S      ^ 

3  Ho«ntal-«88i8t«ntB^  acbools; 19&     " 

1  School  for  hospital-servants'  children, 42      ** 

V.  Schools  under  Ihe  Ministry  of  Finance. 

1  Mining  institute, 37  teadben,  ti%  schokffi^ 

1  Mining  technical  school, 86       ^         21  ^ 

1  Assayhig  school  at  St  Petersburg, 8       "         14  ** 

7  District  foundry  schools, 41       «*        861  ** 

44  Lower  foundry  schools  for  the  mmt  and  mhiiBg^  .181       ^     9,967  *' 

1  Technological  institute, 36       **       267  " 

Sunday  drawing-school  connected  with  it^ . . . » . .  ft      "         72  ^ 

1  Drawing-school  at  St.  Petersbiu^, 11       "        646  " 

1  Female  division  of  the  same, 7       "        215  " 

3  Drawing-schools  at  Moscow, 34       •*        667  ** 

Sundry  primary  schools  for  chDdren  employed  in  factory  labor. 

Sundry  private  manu&ctory  schools, «..  13  teacher^  478  ** 

1  Practical  commercial  academy  at  Moscow, 30       "       174  ** 

1  School  of  commercial  navigation  at  (^etsoii, ....  9       "         48  ** 

1      "      "  "  "  "Riga, 1       *         10  " 

1  School  for  masters  of  merchantmen  at  ArchangeL      1      ^        13  " 

1      "      "        **      "         "  "  Remi, ....      1       «  9  " 
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VL  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 

1  Institute  of  the  roada*  engineer  corps, 60  teachers,  2*70  scholars 

1  Master-buUdere' school, 32       "        164      " 

1  Signal  and  telegraph  school 

VII.  Schools  under  Uve  Ministry  of  JuaUce, 

1  School  of  jurispradence, 43  teachers,  231  scholars. 

1  Preparatory  class  for  the  above  school, 20       **        167       " 

1  Constantine  surveyors'  school, 36       "        250      " 

1  Writing  school  for  copyists  in  goyemment  oiBoes,      *l       "         60      *' 

1  Surveying  topographers' school, 23       "        200      " 

VIII.  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Domains. 

1  Forest-academy  at  St  Petersburg, "i 

1  Course  of  forestry  at  Lissina, UoOBCholars. 

2  Schools  for  huntsmen, '^       bwiu«u«. 

2  Schools  for  game-keepers, 

1  Academy  of  agriculture  at  Gorygoretsk, 

1  Academy  of  agriculture  near  Moscow, f 

1  Academy  of  horticulture. 

18  Agricultural  and  horticultural  schools. 


857  scholara 


JX,  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  fbreign  Affairs, 

Institute  of  Oriental  Languages  at  St.  Petersboig. 
Lazareff  Institute,  for      do.       at  Moscow. 

X,  Academies,  Museums  and  Agencies  of  Art,  Science,  dbc 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  St  Petersburg. 

Hermitage  Gallery  and  Museum. 

Taurida  Palace  Museum  of  Sculpture. 

Roumiantstoff  Museum. 

Academy  of  Sciences. 

Imperial  Library  at  St  Petersbuiig  (900,000  yolumes.) 

Yablonoff  Cabinet  of  Art  Curiosities. 

Observatory  at  Poolkova. 

Botanical  Garden. 

Museum  of  Russian  Antiquities. 

Museum  of  Technological  Instituta 

Museum  of  Rural  Economy. 

Museum  of  Mines  and  Metallui^. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  above  list  includes  only  the  most  prominent  institatioiis  of  this  cUbb. 

B.  POLAXD. 

1  Medico-chirurgical  academy. 

1  Kobility  institute. 

1  Grovemment  Ladies'  boarding^scfiooL 

1  School  of  arts. 

3  Technological  high-schools. 

1  School  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

1  Sunday  commercial  school 

1  Normal  school  for  primary  teachers. 

0.  FMLARD 

1  Cadet  corps  at  Friedrichshamm. 
3  Navigation  schools. 
3  Technological  schools. 
3  Commercial  schools. 
1  Institute  for  rural  economy  at  MoBtiala. 
10  Agricultural  schools. 
6  Girls'  schools  (industrial) 


SP£GUL  SCHOOLS  OP  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ABTS 

IK  BUSBIA. 


Tbb  Special  Schools  of  Science,  as  applied  to  the  great  industries  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  seryice  of  the  goremment,  hare  been  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  many  of  them  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  development 

POLTTEOHNIO  SCHOOL  AT  ST.   PETEBSBimO. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  at  St  Petersburg  was  founded  in  1829; 
some  of  the  students  live  at  the  institute  and  pay  15  rubles  per  month 
for  their  board,  &c ;  others  live  in  town  and  pay  an  annual  school-fee 
of  80  rubles ;  with  an  addition  of  40  rubles,  if  they  take  any  part  in  the 
practical  exercises  in  the  workshops  or  laboratories  connected  with  the 
Institute.  The  conditions  of  admission  are :  Sacred  history,  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  Russian  language  and  literature,  general  and  Rus- 
sian history,  geography,  elements  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  algebn^ 
up  to  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  geometry,  trigonometry,  French 
and  Qerman.  The  whole  organization  of  the  Institute  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  higher  technical  schools  of  Germany.  For  practical  instruc- 
tion there  are  in  connection  with  the  Institute  a  chemical  laboratory, 
workshops  for  turners,  carpenters,  and  engravers ;  besides  these,  there 
are  a  forge,  dyery,  foundry,  and  a  steam-engine.  The  course  in  both 
sections,  the  chemical  and  mechanical,  has  been  fixed  at  4  years  ;  and 
on  leaving  the  Institute  the  students  receive  the  degree  of  technologist 
of  the  1st  and  2d  class.  We  give  below  in  detail  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  first  and  fourth  year,  the  second 
and  third  being  an  extension  of  the  first : 

FIBST  TEAR. 

Theology,  (1  recitation  per  week.)— Detailed  Commentaries  on  tiie  Articles 
of  Faith,  on  the  mysteries  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life ;  The  leading  idea 
of  the  Christian's  hope  and  the  Christian's  prayer;  The  union  of  love,  (aitn,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments ;  Lectures  on  the  Catechism,  showing  in  what  manner 
one  ought  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  religion  and  piety. 

Gfiemistry,  (inorganic,)  (4  recitations  per  week.)— The  phenomena  of  contact, 
and  the  mutual  influence  of  substances  on  each  other;  The  properties  and  com- 
binations of  metalloids ;.  Motala,  their  properties,  their  natural  state;  Extraction 
and  preparation  of  these  substances ;  Chemical  combinations. 

Physics,  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Law  of  statics ;  Simple  machines ;  Me- 
chanics ;  Attractive  power ;  Centre  of  gravity ;  Mathematical  pendulum ;  Hy- 
drostatics; Principle  of  Archimedes;  Density  and  volume ;  Laws  of  capillary 
tubes;  Equilibrium  of  gases;  Barometer;  ApplicationofMariotte's  law;  Sound. 

Higher  Analysis,  (5  recitations  per  week.)— -Analytical  geometry ;  Solution  of 
geometrical  .problems  by  means  of  algebra;  Properties  of  carves;  Soriaoesof 
the  second  order;  Differential  and  integral  calcidus. 
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Higher  Algebra. — ^Application  of  algebra  to  imaginaiy  quaDtities;  Solution 
of  equations  of  the  higher  degrees;  Reduction  of  rational  fractions. 

Elementary  Statics^  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Coast  ruction  and  reduction  of 
forces ;  Conditions  of  equilibrium ;  Simple  machinea. 

Descriptive  Geometry ^  (1  recitation  per  week.) — Method  of  projections;  Pro- 
jections of  points,  straight  linesi  curves,  even  surfaces,  and  curved  surfaces ; 
Tarious  problems,  (done  by  the  aid  of  ruler  and  compasse&) 

Architecture  and  Land  Surveying^  (2  recitations  per  week.) — General  prin- 
ciples ;  Studj  of  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  Sounding ;  Preparation  of  materials 
of  construction ;  Construction  of  embankments ;  Ventilation,  &c. ;  Draining  of 
swamps;  Draining  and  irrigation ;  Surveying  operations ;  Description  of  instru- 
ments used  in  these  operations,  the  waj  of  using  them  and  examining  them. 

MeiaUurgy  and  Mining,  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Short  geological  description 
of  the  globe;  Layers,  metallic  veins ;  Way  of  extracting  metals ;  Works  itiiii 
gunpowder  under  water ;  Making  of  tunnels,  aoqueducts;  Wells;  Various  sys- 
tems of  natural  and  artificial  ventilation;  Boilers,  capstans,  madiines  for  drain- 
ing water  from  mines ;  Signals. 

German,  (2  recitations  per  week.)— Analysis  of  the  best  works  of  German 
literature. 

FrencJi,  (2  recitations  per  week.)— Translations  from  the  woric  "Exercises  et 
Narrations,"  by  Levrier  and  Demini;  French  grammar. 

English,  (2  recitations  per  week.)---English  after  the  method  of  Robertson.* 

Drawing,  (4  recitations  per  week.) — Linear  drawing;  Lidia  ink  sketching; 
Drawing  up  of  projections  (designs)  on  a  certain  number  of  given  quantities. 

Practkai  Exercises  in  the  Physical  Cabinet^  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Deter- 
mination of  specific  weights;  Exercises  with  the  areometer;  Weighing  {pesees.) 

FOUBTH  TEAR 

Physics,  (1  recitation  per  week.)— Distilling;  Theory  and  construction  of  dia- 
tilling  apparatus ;  Vaporization ;  Ventilation ;  Electric  telegraph ;  Degrees  of 
Bwiflness  of  the  electric  spark;  Influence  of  the  atmospheric  electricity;  Con- 
ductors ;  Various  telegraphs;  Electric  movers  (moteurs)  and  leaders  of  electricity 
(ilectro-aiTna/nts ;)  Electric  clockworks. 

Tlxhnology  of  Metals  and  Woods,  (3  recitations  per  week.)— Importance  of 
wood  in  constructions ;  Resistance,  qualities,  and  imperfections,  (defects ;)  Va- 
rious constructions;  Tools;  Brass;  Iron;  Steel;  Copper;  Zinc;  Lead;  Tin; 
Preparing,  refining,  and  working  of  metals;  Molding;  Materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  molds  and  crucibles;  Casting;  Construction  of  ovens  and  the 
way  to  use  them ;  Reflecting  ovens ;  L^age ;  Farriery ;  Locksmith's  work ; 
Tools  used,  and  Uie  most  practical  way  for  working  iron  and  steel;  Theory  of 
the  action  of  instruments  on  the  worked  sur&ce;  Manufacture  of  steam-boilers; 
Arrangement  of  workshops;  Division  of  labor;  Testing  of  steam-boilers. 

Anaiytical  Chemistry,  (1  recitation  per  week.)h-Alcoliolmeter;  Analysis  of 
vegetable  substances ;  Study  of  sediments,  (/ecttZa ;)  Analysis  of  gases;  Study 
of  the  various  materials  used  for  fuel. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  (2  recitations  per  week.)— Vegetable 
structure;  Cellular  tissue;  Functipns  of  the  root,  trunk,  and  leaves:  Circu- 
lation of  the  sap;  Respiration  of  plants ;  Temperature;  Budding;  Assimilation 
of  nutritive  substances ;  Reproduction  of  phanerogamic  plants ;  Reproduction 
of  agamic  and  cryptogamic  plants;  Maladies  of  plants;  Examination  of  the 
different  systems  of  botanical  classification;  Scientific  description  of  plants. 

Industrial  Statistics,  (1  recitation  per  week.V— Social  laws ;  Theory  of  the 
development  of  population;  General  considerations;  Productive  forces  of  Rus- 
sia; Mining industiy;  Agriculture;  Arboriculture;  Beet-culture;  Flax;  Hemp; 
Cotton;  Cattle-raising;  Skinner's  trade;  Wools;  Fats;  Minerals;  Metala; 
Vegetable  substances ;  Tar,  resin,  &c. ;  Ways  of  communication ;  Internal  com- 
merce ;  International  commerce ;  Influence  of  tariffs. 

Technology  of  Textile  Materials,  (3  recitations  per  week.) — Cotton;   Flax; 

*  Tbe  imtraetion  in  foreiffn  lanffaasei  takM  place  at  different  houn,  and  in  the  interrala  be- 
tween tKe  other  lenons,  in  older  to  raoilitate  the  study  of  tlime  three  languafea ;  but  in  order  t« 
obtain  the  title  of  *' teehnologirt,*'  it  is  soffieient  to  know  one  of  these  languages  thoroofbly* 
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Hemp;  Wool;  Silk,  &c.;  Preparing  and  gathering  of  these  materials;  DecH 
cription'  of  machines  used  in  transforming  tissues ;  Manufacture  of  thread, 
cloths,  ribbons,  Ac. 

lichnology  of  Alimentary  SvbskinceSy  (2  recitations  per  week.)^-Starch ;  Al- 
cohol ;  Beer ;  Beet-sugar ;  Refining  of  sug^r,  &c. 

Dyeing^  (1  recitation  per  week.)— -Study  of  colors ;  Preparing  cloths,  &c.,  for 
dyeing;  Theory  of  fixing  the  coloring  substances;  Mixing  and  combining  of 
colors. 

Applied  Mtchanica  and  Gofistniciion  of  Machines^  (7  recitations  per  week.) — 
Mechanism  of  machines;  Valves;  Pistons;  Ropes;  Chains;  Hasps;  Pumps; 
Draining-whe  .'Is ;  Chain-pumps ;  Archimedes'  screw ;  Spiral  pumps ;  Suction- 
pumps;  Forcing-pumps;  Hydraulic  press;  Accumulator;  Cornwall  draining 
machines;  Blowing  machines ;  Cylindrical  bellows ;  Apparatus  for  heating  air; 
Regulators  of  atmospheric  machines ;  Blowing  machines,  with  turning  pistons ; 
Centrifugal  and  other  yentilatora. 

Theory  of  Vie  Aj^ication  of  Mechanics  to  Seat. — ^Apparatus  for  the  formation 
of  steam ;  Apparatus  for  distributing  steam ;  Movable  mechanisms  for  steam- 
engines;  Locomotives;  Different  sjrstems  of  boilers  for  steamships ;  (3«neral 
observations  on  the  progressive  motion  of  steam-engines,  and  the  way  of  di- 
recting them ;  Mills. 

Fraciicul  Exercises  in  (he  Physical  CaMnelf  (1  recitation  of  two  hours  per 
week.) — Rectification  of  thermometers;  Barometrical  observations;  Testing 
and  rectification  of  barometers,  areometers,  alcobolmeters,  Ac ;  Determining 
the  weight,  volume,  and  mass  of  bodies  (substances;)  Testing  of  guaged  Tessefi 
and  sized  instruments;  Hygrometric  observations;  Photometry;  Strength  of 
galvanic  fluids;  Determining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
air,  Ac. 

Tedmicai  Projections^  (1  redtation  per  week.) — ^Drawing  up  of  projections  and 
plans  for  roanu&ctories  of  various  kinds,  Ac. 

The  mechanical  section  devotes  4  lessons  a  week,  (3  hours  each,)  and  besides 
this,  one  whole  day  for  practical  exercises  in  the  workshops,  whidi  are  well 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  materials,  tools,  steam-engines,  Ac.  The  chem- 
icid  section  devotes  the  same  amount  of  time  to  analytical  exercises  or  the  prep- 
aration of  various  products  used  in  arts  and  industry. 

The  Institute  has,  besides  the  various  workshops,  forges,  a  magnificent  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  very  complete  physical  and  mineralogical  cabinets. 

A  library  (constantly  increasing)  of  15,000  volumes,  referring  to  arts  and 
industry,  is  daily  open  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  models  of  machines,  most  of  the  instruments, 
the  reproduction  of  works  of  industrial  art  on  a  reduced  scald,  which  form  the 
very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  the  technological  museum  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, have  been  made  in  the  Institute  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

POLTTECHKIO  SCHOOL  AT  BIOA. 

The  Polyteehnieum  at  Riga  has  a  preparatory  and  a  special  oourse. 
The  former  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and 
natural  history,  and  will  be  discontinued,  as  soon  as  the  secondary- 
schools  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  especially  the  real-gymnasia,  have 
reached  a  higher  standard.  On  the  preparatory  course  follow  in  two 
groups,  combined  special  courses,  which  aim  at  a  general  technical  edu- 
cation ;  and  only  during  the  last  year  there  are  special  courses  for  the 
various  branches  of  manufactures.  The  first  group  comprises  various 
mechanical  and  technical  manu&ctures,  agriculture  and  surveying.  The 
combined  course  lasts  one  year.  The  second  group  comprises  machinery, 
architecture,  and  engineering.    The  combined  course  lasts  two  years. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  course,  the  age  of  16  years 
is  required,  and  to  enter  any  of  the  special  courses,  the  age  of  17.    Can- 
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d1<iates'for  tdmission  must  subject  fhemselres  to  an  examination ;  those, 
however,  excepted  who  have,  on  leaving  a  gymnasium,  satisfactorily 
passed  an  examination.  The  following  are  the  subjects  required  at  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  course :  Sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  German  to  follow  the  instruction  given  in  that  language ;  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  history  and  geography ;  a  fair  knowledge  of  modem 
maihematieSf  especially  practical  arithmetic ;  some  practice  of  free-hand 
and  linear  drawing.  Those  who  afterwards  wish  to  attend  the  school  of 
commerce,  (business-college,)  have,  besides,  to  show  a  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  Russian,  French,  and  English.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
special  courses,  complete  acquaintance  with  all  the  sul^jects  taught  in  the 
preparatory  course  are  required.  The  school-fees  are  120  rubles  per  an- 
num ;  *^  casual  students  ^  (Jlospitanten)  must  pay  4  silver  rubles  annually 
for  every  weekly  recitation. 

The  preparatory  course  embraces :  Elementary  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, 10  hours  per  week ;  physics  and  elementary  mechanics,  6  hours ; 
free-hand  drawing,  6  hours ;  zoology  and  botany,  4  hours.  Those  who 
afterwards  wish  to  attend  the  school  of  commerce,  (**  business  collie, *^ 
have  only  4  hours  mathematics  and  6  hours  drawing  per  week,  but 
instead,  2  hours  each  for  French,  English,  Russian,  and  German,  and  one 
hour  for  calligraphy.  The  special  course  for  merchants  (business  col- 
lege) is  as  follows,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  for  each  subject : 

I  Coane.       II  Conne. 

German, 2 — 

English, 2 4 

Russian, 2 4 

French, 2 4 

Commercial  Arithmetic^ 4 2 

Commercial  Coirespondenoe, 2 3 

Science  of  Commerce, • 2 2 

Commercial  Geography  and  History, 3 — 

Book-keepin|c, 2 2 

General  Chemistry, 4 — 

Popular  Mechanics, 4 — 

Mineralogy  and  Geology, ; — 3 

Technology,  Ac., — 4 

National  Economy, — 2 

Laws  of  Commerce,  Exchange,  Ac., — 4 

Total, 29  84 

The  course  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  surveying,  comprises  the 
following  subjects,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week : 

General  Chemistry, 4 

Popular  Mechanics,  Ac., 4 

(General  Architecture, 4 

Practical  Geoaietry,  (Winter  half-year,) 3 

Drawing.of  Plans  and  Maps,  (Summer  half-year,)^ 8 

Drawing  of  Machinery, 6 

Architectural  Drawing, 4 

Physiai, 4 

Total, 31 


i 
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The  i^ecal  oourse  £>r  manaftotores^  mechanics^  and  cbemstiT-r  em- 
braces the  following  subjects  and  boun  per  week : 

Mineralogj,  (Winter  half-year,) 4 

Geology,  (Stimmer  half-year,). 8 

Chemical  Technolc^y,  I  Course, 3 

Mechanieal  Technology,  I  Course, 5 

Drawing  of  Plans  of  Buildings  for  Manufacturing  Purposes, 10 

Kationtd  Economy, I 

Book-keeping, 2 

Practical  Courae  in  Chemical  Laboratory, 6 

Besides  thia  in  the  supplementary  coarse :  Chemical  technology,  II 
Course,  4  hours ;  practical  oourae  in  the  physical  laboratory  (during  the 
winter  half-year,)  4  hours ;  practical  course  in  the  chenucal  laboratory, 
22  to  26  houra 

The  special  course  for  agriculturists  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

Mineralogy,  (Winter  half-year,). 4 

Geology,  jammer  half-year,) 8 

Chemical  Technology,  I  Courae, 8 

Mechanical  Technology,  I  Course, 6 

Physiology  of  Animals  and  Plants, 6 

Architectural  and  Machine  Drawing^ 4 

National  Economy, 2 

Book-keeping, » 2 

Practical  Course  in  the  Laboratory, 6 

The  agricultural  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  special  school  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  limited  to  imparting  a  preparatory 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  natural  sciences  and  technology,  which 
are  most  essential  for  the  agriculturist  A  proposition  is  therefore  now 
under  consideration  to  organize  a  special  course,  in  which  the  following 
subjects  tfre  to  be  taught:  Agriculture,  culture  of  meadows,  forest- 
culture,  agricultural  chemistry,  breeding  of  cattle,  veterinary  surgery, 
agricultural  architecture,  and  knowledge  of  agricultural  machines. 

The  special  course  for  surveyors  embraces  the  following  subjects: 
^neralogy,  geology,  chemical  technology,  practical  geometry,  surveying, 
drawing  of  plans  and  maps,  national  economy,  and  book4Leeping. 

The  course  common  to  nuu^inists,  architects,  engineers,  and  surveyon, 
embraces  the  following  subjects  and  hours  per  week : 
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The  specud  course  for  the  oonstmctioa  of  machinerj  embnees  the  fol- 
lowing sabjects,  and  the  hours  per  week  for  each : 

lac  Half- jcw.      MHalfyaar. 

Mechanical  Technology,  (Ist  oourKi) 5 6 

Ckmstruction  of  Machinery,  (Meuehinen-boM,)  2d  ooune,.    5 3 

Architectural  Coiistruetionfl, 4 4 

Confltruction  of  AiachiDery, 16 20 

National  Economy, 2  2 

Book-keeping, 2  2 

In  the  supplementary  course  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  Ana- 
lytical mechanics;  construction  of  machinery,  {ma9eh%nen4>au,)  Sd 
course;  mechanical  technology,  2d  course;  mathematical  physics; 
drawing  of  plans  for  machinery ;  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
Ac, ;  drawing  of  plans  and  maps,  modeling  in  wood. 

The  special  division  for  architects  has  the  following  course : 


flmiMr  Half-yctf.      Winter  Half- j«Br. 

Ciyil  Architecture, 5  5 

Architectural  Statics, 4 — 

History  of  Architecture, 2  2 

Lithotomy  and  Perepective, 3 — 

Architectural  Constractions, 10  10 

Omamentics, 2  2 

Modeling  in  Wood,  Clay,  and  Plaster  of  Paris, 6 6 

National  Economy, 2  2 

Book-keeping, 2  2 

In  the  supplementary  course  are  taught :  Ciyil  architecture,  6  hours 
in  the  summer  half-year,  none  in  the  Winter ;  mechanical  technology,  5 
in  Summer  and  6  in  Winter ;  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
5  in  Summer  and  6  in  Winter ;  drawing  of  plans  for  buildings,  12  in 
Summer,  20  in  Winter ;  drawing  of  maps  and  plans,  none  in  Summer  and 
8  in  Winter ;  modeling,  8  in  Summer  and  none  in  Winter. 

The  special  school  for  engineers  has  the  following  course : 

Baaancr  HalTyew.     Winter  Halfyeu. 

Construction  ofBoadfi,  Bridges,  Canals,  Ac,  (Ist  course,)  5  6 

Ciyil  Architecture,  (Ist  course,) 4 4 

Architectural  Statics, 4 — 

Mechanical  Technolojgy  (Ist  course,) 6  6 

Mathematical  Physics, 2  — 

Construction  of  Boads,  Bridges,  Ganalfl^  Ac,  (2d  course,)  10 16 

National  Economy, 2  2 

Bodc-keeping, 2 2 

The  supplementary  course  embraces : 

Somiacr  Htlf- jwr.     Wialtr 

Construction  of  Roads,  Bridges,  Canals, 6 — 

Drawing  of  Maps  for  Roads,  Bridges,  Ac, 16 20 

Lithotomy  and  Perspocttye, 3  — 

Surveying, 4 — 

Drawing  of  Maps  and  Plans, — 8 

Omamentics, 2  — 

Modeling, — 6 

Method  of  the  smallest  squares, — 3 

The  special  course  for  sunreyors  embraces  the  following  subjects : 
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Summer  Half*yMr.     Winter  Helf-ye»r. 

Astronomy, 4  4 

Method  of  the   smallest  squareSj  (Meihode  der 

KleiaUni  Quadrate^) — 3 

Surveying, ' 4 — 

Mathematical  Physics, 2  — 

Drawing  of  Maps  and  Plans, 16  20 

National  Economy, 2  2 

Book-keeping, 2  2 

There  are  also  winter  courses  at  the  technical  institute  for  young 
tradesmen  and  mechanics.  The  former  aims  at  giving  the  clerks  in  the 
yarious  business  establishments  of  the  city  a  chance  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  special  instruction.  The  winter  course 
for  mechanics  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

Higher  DivUMu       Lower  Diviiion. 

Arithmetic, 4 , . . .  4 

Constraction  of  Buildings, 4 4 

Drawing  and  Modeling, 12 12 

Business  Composition, 2 — 

Book-keeping, — 2 

The  scholars  may  only  take  instruction  in  one  or  in  all  of  tho  subjects, 
but  after  having  once  chosen  their  subjects,  they  are  bound  to  attend 
the  recitations  of  the  same.     The  school-fee  is  6  rubles  per  annum. 

HTNING  SCHOOUS. 

The  mining-schools  are  classified :  lower,  middle,  and  higher.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  intended  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  children  of 
mechanics  and  lower  officials,  and  are,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  pri- 
mary-schools, with  the  only  difference  that  in  these  schools  drawing  is 
likewise  taught  The  schools  of  the  second  class  aim  at  preparing  young 
men  for  lower  officials  in  the  administrative  and  economical  departments 
of  mining,  and  there  is  one  in  every  mining  district 

The  higher  ^^Institution  for  Mining  Engineers,'*  at  St  Petersbui^, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  German  mining-schools  or  the  Eeole 
des  Mines  in  France.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Catharine  II 
in  1778,  and  was  reorganized  in  1884.  It  is  composed  of  2  divisions, 
each  of  4  classes.  The  first  division  is  a  preparatory  course,  and  the 
second  a  special  one.  Some  of  the  students  study  at  the  expense  of  the 
government ;  others  at  their  own,  and  some  at  that  of  various  private 
mining  companies.  After  having  finished  the  theoretical  course,  the 
pupils  are  sent  to  the  mines  for  two  years.  The  museum  in  connection 
with  this  institution  is  very  extensive  and  well  arranged.  The  technical 
school  of  mining  at  the  Technological  Institute  of  St  Petersburg, 
(founded  1884,)  aims  at  educating'  the  mechanics,  who  are  wanted  in 
mining. 

Besides  these  public  institutions,  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  there 
are  some  private  ones  founded  by  the  wealthier  proprietors  of  mines, 
such  as  a  mining-school  with  5  classes  at  Nichni-Taglisk,  founded  in  1806 
by  privy-councilor  Demidow. 
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Under  the  oontrol  of  the  Ifinistry  of  Finance  there  are,  altogether,  64 
institotions  of  learning,  with  5,762  scholars.  We  haye  infimsatioa  only 
concerning  the  Commercial  Academy. 

OOMMEEOIAL  ACABKMT. 

The  C(mimereial  Academy  at  Moscow,  through  the  efforts  of  privy- 
oouncOor  Walujew,  was  fonnded  in  1810,  chiefly  by  Tolontary  contri- 
butions. The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Religion, 
history,  statistics,  natural  history,  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  chemistry, 
commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  technical  mechanics,  technology, 
Russian,  German,  French,  modem  Qreek,  Latin,  calligraphy,  and  drawing. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  30  in  1810,  and  now,  (1865,)  289. 

SCHOOLS  or  AOBICULTURS  AND  FORESTRT. 

The  Agricultural  and  Forest  Academies  are  subordinate  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Imperial  Domains.  There  are  schools  for  Tinicultore,  horticulture, 
culture  of  bees,  sheep,  Ac.  A  higher  agricultural  academy  is  on  the 
imperial  domain  Gorygoretsk,  in  the  gOTemment  of  Mohilew,  and  re- 
oeotiy  a  seooiid  one  has  been  founded  near  Mosoow.  The  academy  at 
Qorygoretsk  has  two  divisiiMis  for  theoretical  study,  and  a  model-form 
for  practical  studies.  The  course  in  the  first  division  embraces :  Religion, 
grammar,  dravring,  planimetry,  surveying,  breeding  of  cattle,  horticul- 
ture, forestpculture,  &c. ;  and  in  the  second :  Physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
yeterinary  surgery,  history,  and  agricultural  statistics.  The  total  num- 
ber of  agricultural  schools  in  Rusi^  is  20,  with  857  students. 

Since  the  year  1800,  the  goyeraraent  has  deyoted  some  attention  to 
instruction  in  forest-culture.  In  1808  and  1804,  Forest-academies  were 
founded  in  Czarsko-Selo  and  Kozelsk,  which  were  united  in  1813,  and 
transferred  to  St  Petersburg.  The  Forest-institute  consists  of  6  classes. 
The  forest-school  at  Lissina,  (more  for  practical  studies,)  some  special 
courses  of  forest-oulture  at  the  gymnasiums,  and  four  lower  forest- 
schools,  complete  the  list  AH  these  schools  were  attended  by  599 
scholars,  and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Forests,  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Domains. 

80HO0L8  OF  LAW,   SU&yBTIVa,  AKD  TOPOGRAPHT. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Justice  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Impe- 
rial Law^eekool^  the  OonBtantinian  School  of  Surveying^  and  the  /School 
of  Topography,  The  course  at  the  Law-school  embraces  the  following 
subjects :  Religion,  sacred  history,  general  and  Russian  history,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  physics,  Russian,  Latin,  French,  €^erman,  logic, 
psychology,  cyclopedia  of  jurisprudence,  Russian  law,  Roman  law, 
drawing,  calligraphy,  singing,  dandng,  and  gymnastics.  Students  on 
leaving  are  obliged  to  serve  6  years  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Justice. 

The  Oonetantinian  School  of  Surveying  is  intended  to  furnish  surveyors 
for  the  government   There  are  at  preaent  in  this  institution  266  scholars, 
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who,  after  haying  finished  their  studies,  are  obliged  to  serve  the  govcm- 
ment  as  surveyors  for  6  years. 

Besides  the  above  school,  under  the  same  ministry,  there  is  a  Training 
School  for  copyists  in  government  offices,  with  7  teacher& 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  CIVIL  AND  DIPLOUATIO  SERVICE. 

The  School  of  Oriental  Languages,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  established  by  Nesselrode  in  1829,  to 
educate  interpreters  for  the  Russian  embassies  in  the  East  The  number 
of  pupils  is  at  present  7,  who  have  an  annual  salary  of  1,000  rubles,  and 
live  in  the  institution.  No  one  is  admitted  who  is  not  a  native  Russian, 
of  noble  family,  and  has  completed  the  course  at  a  Russian  university. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces :  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  history, 
geography,  literature  of  the  Oriental  countries,  French,  and  Italian.  The 
course  occupies  4  years,  after  which  the  students  are  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople for  one  year,  to  gain  more  practice  in  the  Turkish  language.  Therie 
is  a  very  large  collection  of  valuable  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  manu- 
scripts in  connection  with  this  institution. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  there 
are,  besides  the  universities,  two  other  higher  institutions  of  Jeaming, 
viz.,  the  Davidow  Lyceum  at  Jaroslawl,  and  the  Lyceum  of  Prince  Bes- 
borodko  at  Njeschin.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  chiefly  to  edu- 
cate suitable  men  for  the  civil  service.  In  a  three  years*  course  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  taught :  History,  philology,  physics,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence.  The .  number  of  professors  is  too  small,  and  the  funds 
and  apparatus  insufficient  The  separate  subjects  taught  at  Jaroslawl 
are :  Religion,  physics,  chemistry,  technology,  agriculture,  forest  economy, 
surveying,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  cyclopedia  of  jurisprudence, 
laws  of  the  empire  and  of  special  administration,  laws  of  finance,  polit- 
ical economy,  statistics,  commercial  science,  civil  and  criminal  laws, 
German,  Russian,  and  French.  Quite  a  number  of  professorships  were 
vacant  in  the  year  1864.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  students  was 
83,  and  the  expense  for  1865  estimated,  at  18,828  rubles. 

The  lyceum  at  Njeschin  is  in  a  somewhat  better  condition.  It  was 
sanctioned  by  a  statute  of  1840.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  religion, 
criminal  law,  Russian  history  and  statistics,  civil  laws,  cyclopedia  of  ju- 
risprudence, Russian  literature.  The  number  of  students  in  1861  was 
72,  and  12,973  rubles  were  granted  for  the  expenses  of  1865. 

SCHOOLS  OF  CIVIL  EKQINEERS,   ARCmTECTURE,   AND  TELEOBAPRS. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Department  of  Public  Roads, 
Bridges,  Canals,  and  Public  Buildings,  there  are  three  schools :  (1,)  the 
School  for  Civil  Engineers;  (2,)  School  of  Architecture,  and  (8,)  the 
Signal-School  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  telegraphs. 
Unfortunately  no  recent  statistics  have  been  obtained  concerning  any  of 
these  schools. 
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AGBICTTLTURAL  8CH00L& 

Since  the  brief  notice  of  the  Special  Schools  of  Agriculture  was  drawn  up 
from  such  material  as  we  had  at  band,  we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Jury 
of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1867  on  Agricultural  Instruction,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

As  Russia  is  above  every  thing  an  agricultural  country,  she  stands  in  special 
need  of  institutions  designed  to  spread  among  the  masses  of  the  population  a 
rational  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  tlie  sciences  relating  to  it  And  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  it  is  one  of  the  European  countries  where  the  greatest  efforts  for 
the  foundation  .of  special  schools  of  this  cluss  have  been  made  in  the' last  half 
century. 

'^Besides  the  establishment  of  the  magnificent  School  Strogonof,  for  arts  and 
design,  and  of  the  industrial  schools,  the  Russian  government  has  organized, 
or  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  agricultural  schools.  In 
the  year  1 824  an  intermediate  school  was  opened  at  Marjino,  where  agriculture, 
forest-culture  and  surveying  were  taught  In  1828  a  special  school  was  created 
for  bee-culture.  In  1833  St  Petersburg  received  a  superior  agronomic  school, 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  one  subsequently  founded  at  Moscow.  In  1836 
an  establishment  was  opened  at  Gorigonetz,  comprising  the  primary,  secondary 
and  superior  degrees  of  agricultural  instruction.  Later  schools  of  horticulture, 
farming-schools,  a  large  number  of  model  farms,  special  schools  for  flax-culture, 
were  created  at  all  points  of  the  vast  empire,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  habits  and  waTits  of  the  population. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  recently  necessitated  a  radical  change  in 
agriculture ;  there  could  be  no  longer  any  question  of  antiquated  proceedings ; 
it  had  become  necessary  to  enter  the  road  of  progress  freely,  or  run  the  risk 
of  letting  agriculture,  the  basis  of  the  Rus.sian  national  wealth,  dwindle  away. 
For  this  reason,  besides  tlie  estiiblishment  of  an  agricultural  academy  at 
Koscow  and  a  superior  school  of  agriculture  at  St  Petersburg,  Russia  has 
completely  reorganized  all  h.er  secondary  agricultural  schoolsj  and  increased  her 
model  farms  in  every  direction. 

The  creation  of  a  remarkable  agricultural  museum  at  St  Petersburg,  which 
is  daily  open  to  the  public,  has  doubtless  contributed  much  by  visitors  to  the 
capitol  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  country  useful  knowledge  in  various 
branches  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  Secondary  museums  have  been  estab- 
lished  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  these  institutions  will  doubtless  help 
in  realizing  the  happy  idea  conceived  by  the  Ministry  of  Domains. 

This  administration  has  exhibited  in  different  classes  of  the  Russian  section, 
documents  on  the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture,  the  agronomic  schools  in  the 
Caucasus,  tlie  agricultural  institution  of  Lesnoy,  near  St  Petersbui^,  and  on 
the  academy  of  Petroskae,  near  Moscow.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of 
these  dilTcrent  establishments  by  entering  into  some  details,  which  will  show 
with  what  liberality  and  success  agricultural  instruetion  is  organized  in  the 
empire. 

There  are  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  Moscow,  Kasan,  Saratow, 
Kharkow,  and  Gorky,  (Qovemment  of  Mohilew;)  besides  these  there  are 
schools  of  horticulture  at  Ouman,  Kiew,  Voronesch,  and  QreL  There  are 
schools  of  vineculture  at  Kischinew,  (BsssarabiOf)  and  at  Magalatsch,  in  the 
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centre  of  Russia.  Every  agricultaral  establishment  numbers  100  to  160  pupils. 
Connected  with  these  institutions  there  are  workshops  for  cabinet-makers,  car- 
penters and  locksmiths ;  a  forge^  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  cabinet,  and 
a  small  museum  of  agricultural  machines,  mostly  manufactured  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  Near  every  school  there  is  a  model  farm  provided  with  a  complete 
collection  of  rural  constructions,  agricultural  implements,  cattle,  and  the  land 
required  for  experiments.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  these  schools  com- 
prises religion  and  morals,  natural  sciences,  arithmetic,  Russian  language,  geog^ 
raphy,  history,  and  drawing.  The  course  lasts  five  years,  and  according  to  the 
locality  every  secondary  school  is  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  40,000  to  60,000 
francs  by  the  Ministry  of  Domains  and  Agriculture. 

After  the  conquest  of  Caucasia,  Russia  and  the  agronomic  society  of  the  an- 
nexed country  founded  agricultural  establishments,  which  have  produced  very 
satisfactory  results,  partly  owing  to  their  favorable  location,  partly  to  the  en- 
lightened zeal  of  their  professors.  We  shall  briefly  mention  some  of  these 
establishmenta 

The  "school'&rm  "  of  Latschlno,  near  Tiflis,  located  on  the  property  of  Baron 
Kicolai,  numbers  22  pupils.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  practical  agri- 
culture, geometry,  surveying,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  bee-culture,  vinecul- 
ture,  the  raising  of  cattle,  Ac.  Every  thing  in  this  establishment  is  gratuitous, 
board,  clothing,  instruction.  Moreover,  every  pupil  receives  200  francs  the  first 
year,  320  the  second,  360  the  third,  400  the  fourth.  The  agronomic  society  of 
Caucasia  pays  all  the  expenses. 

At  the  school  of  horticulture  at  Tiflis,  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects 
relating  to  this  specialty.  The  duration  of  the  studies,  which  are  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, depends  entirely  on  the  parents. 

At  Knch^tie  there  is  a  school  of  vineculture,  which  is  organised  exactly  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  school  at  Tiflis.  At  RoutaYs  and  at  Stawropol,  there  are 
schools  of  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  and  at  Weadikarkas  there  is  a  free 
school  of  agriculture,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  State,  and  which  is  never- 
theless in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

The  superior  agricultural  institute  of  Lesnoy  has  existed  for  thirty-five  years 
at  Gorky,  (Government  of  Mohilew,)  and  only  since  1863  it  has  been  transferred 
to  its  present  locality,  near  St.  Petersburg.  Its  object  is  to  train  professors  for 
the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture.  Only  such  are  admitted  as  students  who 
have  finished  their  studies  at  a  gymnasium  and  a  secondary  agricultural  school. 
There  is  a  three  years'  course,  and  every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  the  theo- 
retical courses  and  to  work  in  the  chemical,  physical,  technological,  and  botan- 
ical laboratories.  The  programme  of  studies  is  very  complete,  and  comprises 
chemistry,  physics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  mathematics,  surveying,  me- 
chanics, architecture,  technology,  agriculture,  zootechnics,  fbrest-culture,  rural 
economy,  political  economy  and  statistics. 

The  Agronomic  Institute  possesses  land  to  the  amount  of  30  hectares,  (1  hec- 
tare =2.47  acres,)  destined  for  nurseries  and  experiments.  Tho  administration 
of  the  government  domains  allows  an  annual  sum  of  250,000  francs  for  the  in- 
stitute of  Lesnoy.  During  the  three  summer  months,  (Juno  till  September,)  tho 
students,  accompanied  by  a  special  professor,  make  botanical,  mineralogical, 
and  agricultural  excursions.  The  number  of  professors  is  15,  that  of  the  stu- 
dents 90.  Every  student  pays  annually  120  francs  for  the  privilege  of  working 
in  the  laboratories. 
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The  Academy  of  Agricaltore  and  Forest-caltore  at  PetroskaS  was  founded  in 
1865,  at  a  abort  distance  from  Moscow.  It  is  a  superior  institution  designed  for 
tbeoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  tbe  agricultural  sciences.  The  conrse  in 
each  faculty  is  fixed  at  three  years.  Every  one  who  pays  for  each  term  (three 
terms  during  tbe  year)  tbe  sum  of  50  francs  is  admitted  to  the  course.  Tlie 
■tudeots  can  rent  a  furnished  room  in  buildings  specially  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose  by  the  government.  Tbe  price  of  a  furnished  room  is  16  francs  per 
month.  There  is  also  a  restaurant,  whose  very  moderate  chai^ges  are  fixed  by 
the  administration,  wliich  also  controls  the  quality  of  tbe  food.  There  are  18 
professors.  The  programme  of  studies  comprises  agriculture,  zo5technia<s  vete- 
rinary surgery,  rural  constructions,  civil  engineering,  political  economy,  forest- 
culture,  ag^cultural  and  forest  technology,  general  and  applied  chemistry, 
physics,  meteorology,  botany,  surveying,  zoology,  mineralogy,  geognosy,  and 
industrial  drawing.  CoHuected  with  tliis  school  are  a  special  library,  an  agri- 
onltural  museum,  a  technological  and  physical  cabinet,  a  collection  of 
models;  mineralogical,  botanical,  zoological,  dendrological  collections,  and  a 
vast  laboratory.  Finally,  in  order  to  join  practice  to  theory,  the  academy  pos- 
sesses a  model-form  of  400  hectares,  comprising  a  dairy,  bams,  stables,  a  large 
number  of  cattle,  every  variety  of  agricultural  implements,  a  forest  of  150  hec- 
tares, a  fruitpgarden,  a  nursery,  a  kitchen-garden,  a  botanical  garden,  conserv- 
atories and  hot-houses.  At  the  end  of  these  theoretical  and  practical  studies, 
tlie  academy  confers  two  degrees.  In  order  to  get  the  diploma  as  bachelor,  tbe 
student  is  obliged  to  undergo  an  examinatiou  in  all  the  sciences  relating  to 
agriculture  and  forest-culture ;  he  must  moreover  hand  in  to  tbe  council  a  sci- 
entific essay  on  some  given  subject  In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  as  *'  master 
of  sciences,*'  the  student  must  present  his  diploma  as  bachelor,  undergo  a  second 
examination,  and  publicly  defend  some  thesia 

In  1866  the  number  of  students  was  450,  85  of  whom,  on  account  of  their 
limited  means,  received  a  stipend  of  100  francs.  The  total  annual  budget  of 
this  magnificent  establishment  exceeds  500,000  franco 

In  consideration  of  the  powerful  and  complete  organization  which  Russia  has 
given  to  her  agricultural  uastitations,  the  International  Jury  has  accorded  a 
silver  medal  to  the  various  ministers  who  have  been  instrumentsl  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  schools  of  agriculture.  This  reward  would  have  been  still 
greater  if  the  Russian  government  had  exhibited  specimens  and  documents 
which  would  have  enabled  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  primary  and  secondary  in- 
struction given  to  children  and  adults  in  the  vast  empire. 

AgriitUhirai  Schools  in  Finland, 

The  administration  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  has  recently  establislied 
ten  agricultural  schools  in  the  different  provinces,  besides  a  higher  academy  at 
Mustiala,  in  the  province  of  Wasa^  It  has  two  courses :  tbe  first  is  practical, 
and  receives  40  pupils,  who  reoeive  instruction  in  veterinary  surgery,  cattle- 
breeding,  and  the  management  of  a  farm,  as  well  as  board  and  lodging  free  of 
expenses.  One-fourth  of  the  number  are  admitted  by  promotion  from  the  local 
schools.  The  second  course  includes  geometry,  surveying,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
and  other  sciences ;  to  which  24  students  are  admitted,  who  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  $126. 
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PUBLIC  IfUSEUMS  AVAILADLB  IN  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Ir     ST.  PETBfiSBUECL 

The  moflt  important  pobUc  museum^  in  Russia,  which  are  directly  avails 
able  or  indirecUj  Beryiceable  in  technical  iostruction,  are  at  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Those  in  Stu  Petersbuiig  are  as  follows:  1.  The  Hermitage.  2.  The 
Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines.  3.  The  Museum  of  Natural  Hiatoiy.  4.  The 
Museum  at  the  Agricultural  College.  5.  The  Industrial  Museum.  6.  The 
Technological  Institute.  7.  The  Museums  of  the  Ministry  of  Crown  Domains. 
The  gallery  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  not  included. 

1.  ColUcHons  at  the  HiermUage,  This  edifice,  once  a  palace,  is  now  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  Imperial  art  treasures.  It  contains  in  its  lar^  beautiful  and  well 
lighted  apartments,  a  number  of  collections  of  objects  of  art  and  antiquity. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  latter  is  the  "Kertch  Antiquities,"  consisting  of  an 
assemblage  of  articles  of  Qreek,  Scythian  Greek,  and  Roman  work  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kertch,  where  was  anciently  situated  Panticapseum,  the 
capital  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  Among  these  are  many  articles  of  delicate 
and  beautiful  workmanship  in  gold,  enamel,  and  glasa  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  Scythian  antiquities  from  those  parts  of  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus  not 
included  in  tlie  Crimea.  One  very  mteresting  feature  in  theae  is  the  illustration 
of  the  union  of  Scythian  with  Greek  art 

The  other  collections  in  the  building  are  a  choice,  though  small  collection  of 
ancient  sculpture,  of  fictile  yases,  of  paintings,  of  gems^  a  rich  collection  of 
coins,  and  of  art  treasures  of  historical  interest,  among  which  are  very  many 
interesting  relics  of  Peter  the  Great  The  collections  of  vases  and  of  gems  are 
among  tlie  finest  in  the  world.  The  whole  collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world  for  instruction  in  art,  and  is  freely  open  to  visitors  and  students.  The 
collection  of  paintings  has  been  fully  described  by  Dr.  Waagen. 

2.  Museum  of  (he  Imperial  School  of  Minxes.  In  tlie  museum  is  a  very  large 
collection  of  minerals,  many  of  them  splendid  specimens,  and  models  of  mines 
and  mining  toola  and  machinery.  In  one  large  room,  tlie  distinctive  minerals 
and  fossils  from  each  department  of  the  empire  are  arranged  togetlier,  aflbrding 
great  facilities  for  the  study  of  each  separately.  The  products  of  the  Russian 
mines  and  modes  of  working  are  well  illustrated.  The  entire  collection  is  used 
in  the  instniction  of  the  corps  of  mUitaiy  cadets,  who  are  trained  in  this  school 
to  mspect  and  direct  the  imperial  mines. 

3.  The  Museum  of  Naiwral  History  is  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  of 
considerable  extent  and  admirably  arranged.  Bspecially  interesting  is  its  large 
series  of  fossil  remains  of  mammoths.  This  and  the  other  museums  are  very 
much  visited ;  at  the  time  of  ProC  Archer's  visit  there  were  upwards  of  400 
present  in  the  different  rooms. 

4.  Museum  at  the  AgriatUural  Oodege.  This  institution  is  situated  a  little  out 
of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  an  experimental  farm  of  eighty  acresL  There  is  an 
agricultural  library  connected  with  it,  and  special  museums  for  each  branch 
taught,  each  in  the  class-room  of  the  professors  of  that  branch.    These  are 

*  Report  of  Profewor  T.  C.  Archer,  of  the  Edioburjth  Museum  of  Beienca  and  Art,  to  the 
Deimrtneot  of  Soience  and  Art  of  the  CoouniUee  of  Council  on  Education,  London,  1886. 
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botany,  zoology,  geology,  natural  philosophy,  and  agricnltural  produce  and 
implements.  The  botanical  museum  contains  a  large  berbarium  of  plants 
having  special  relations  to  husbandry;  the  zoological  museum,  well  stuficd 
specimens  of  animals,  useful  or  obnoxious  to  the  farmer;  that  of  natural 
philosophy,  apparatus  illustrating  the  various  phenomena  of  meteorology, 
liydrostatics,  kc  That  of  chemistry  contains  the  results  of  analyses  of  various 
products,  showing  their  relative  value  as  food.  The  buildings  form  a  quad- 
rangle upwards  of  500  feet  in  length,  and  altogether  cover  two  acres  and  a  half. 
The  scliool  with  which  it  is  connected  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  admin- 
istered in  Europe. 

The  Industrial  JfuMum  or  Museum  of  Rural  Economy  forma  part  of  an 
institution  intended  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  connected  witli  the 
production  and  utilization  of  substances  required  for  food,  and  contams  a  col- 
lection of  various  articles  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  for  man  and  the 
domestic  animals.  There  is  also  a  department  for  mechanical  and  engineering 
draining  and  farming  appliances,  and  an.  agricultural  library.  Free  lectures 
are  given  in  this  museum. 

6.  Museum  at  the  Techviohgical  InatUuU.  Tlie  technological  institute  contains, 
besides  a  large  technological  library,  a  large  number  of  models,  Ac,  illustrating 
mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  extensive  work- 
shops. The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Conservatoire  Imperial  des  Arts  ei  Metiers  at  Paris.  Like  that,  it  is  well  sup- 
plied with  steam-p^ower  to  work  the  extensive  assortment  of  engineering  tools 
and  machines  which  k  contains. 

n.   MOSCOW. 

Moscow  contoins  several  very  interesting  Museums,  among  which  we  will 
mention  the  following : 

1.  The  Treasury  of  the  Kremlin,  In  this  is  the  richest  collection  of  works  in 
metal,  such  as  regalia,  chalices,  ornamental  table  work,  enamels,  jewelry, 
embroidery,  leather-work,  Slc^  in  the  world.  Among  these,  besides  specimens 
of  Russian  work,  are  some  of  English  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  some  remarkable  pieces  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  workman- 
ship. There  is  a  curious  and  extensive  collection  of  Russian  banners  and 
ensigns.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the  Museum  is  chronological,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  illustrated  catalogue.  As  an  appendage  to  tliis  coUection,  which  has 
a  national  character,  may  be  mentioned  the  curiosities  in  the  house  of  the  Tzar 
Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

2.  Tlie  Roumianisoff  Museum  or  Public  Museum  of  Moscow,  contains  a 
picture  gallery,  library,  zoological  and  ethnological  collections,  a  small  but  very 
interesting  cabinet  of  Cliristian  antiquities,  and  a  mineralogical  department  of 
considerable  extent.    It  is  held  in  a  large  and  magnificent  palace. 

3.  A  School  of  Art  is  now  forming  in  Moscow,  with  a  large  collection  of 
drawings  from  ancient  Russian  art  and  architecture,  as  well  as  models,  casts 
and  drawings  in  detail  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  art  in  different  oonntricSi 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  in  London. 

All  of  the  collections  are  scientifically  arranged,  and  c::n  be  consulted  with 
carefully  prepared  catalogues. 
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DTTBODUCnON. 

The  Republic  of  Switzerland,  on  an  area  of  15,283  English  square 
miles,  had,  according  to  the  last  census  (I860,)  a  population  of  2,- 
510,494  inhabitants.  Out  of  this  number  there  are  1,900,000  indi- 
viduals supported  by  agriculture,  180,000  persons  by  manufactories, 
and  150,000  bv  handicrafts.  In  the  Canton  of  Basle  the  manufac- 
ture  of  silk  ribbons  to  the  value  of  about  $7,000,000  occupies  0,000 
persons ;  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  silk  stufis  to  the  value  of  8,000,- 
000  are  made  by  12,000  operatives.  The  manufacture  of  watches 
and  jewelry  in  the  Cantons  of  Neuch&tel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  Berne,  and 
Solcure,  occupies  36,000  workmen,  who  produce  annually  500,000 
watches,  valued  at  $9,000,000.  In  the  Cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Ap- 
pcnzell,  6,000  workers  make  $2,000,000  worth  of  embroidery  anna- 
ally ;  the  printing  and  dyeing  factories  of  Claris  turn  out  goods  to 
the  value  of  $30,000  per  annum.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
occupies  upwards  of  1,000,000  spindles,  4,000  looms,  and  20,000 
operatives,  besides  38,000  hand-loom  weavers.  Straw-plaiting  in 
the  Cantons  of  Ai^ovia,  Lucerne  and  Basle  employs  30,000  persons, 
and  machine-building,  principally  at  Zurich,  6,000.  In  many  of 
these  occupations,  agricultural  labor  is  combined  with  factory  work. 
Out  of  485,000  heads  of  families,  not  less  than  465,000  possess 
landed  property. 

Switzerland,  formerly  a  league  of  semi-independent  states,  became 
a  united  confederacy  under  the  constitution  of  1 848.  The  present 
constitution,  the  product  of  a  short  civil  war,  bears  date  September 
12,  1848.  It  vests  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority 
in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  viz.,  the  State-council  (Stdnderatk) 
of  44  members,  and  the  National  Council  {Nationalrath)  of  128 
members.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a  Federal 
Council  (Bundesratk,)  Qonsisting  of  seven  members,  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 


PUBLIC  INOTRUCnON  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


L    PRIX  ART  IKSTRUCnON. 

There  are  7,149  elementary  schools,  with  363,682  scholars  and  7,190 
teachers.  In  most  of  the  Cantons  there  are  repetition  schools,  in&nt  schools, 
and  female  industrial  schools;  in  some  also  adult  courses.  There  are  59  higher 
elementary  schools  (district-schools,)  with  2,148  scholars. 

n.    BECONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  177  real-schools  of  diflcrent  grades,  with  7,039  scholars;  7  pro- 
srjmnasia,  with  328  scholars;  12  gymnasia,  with  1,619  scholars;  17  cantonal 
schools  (the  highest  grade  of  secondary  schools,  each  comprising  a  gymnasium 
and  a  real-school,)  with  3,794  scholars;  making  a  total  of  213  secondary 
schools,  with  12,780  scholars. 

m.    SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TI)ere  are  3  complete  universities  (each  with  4  faculties,  viz.,  theol<^,  law, 
medicine,  philosophy)— Basle,  Berne,  and  Zurich,  with  a  total  of  631  students 
and  126  professors;  2  academies  (with  3  Acuities  each,  viz.,  theology,  law  and 
philosophy,)  willi  a  total  of  405  students;  2  faculties  of  theology,  with  24  stu- 
dents (at  Soleure  and  Lucerne,)  and  2  law-faculties  (at  Fribourg  and  Sion,)  with 
36  students ;  making  the  total  number  of  234  theological  students,  225  law 
students,  255  medical  students,  and  370  students  of  philosophy. 

lY.    SPECIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  in  a  building  erected  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  (over  $500,000),  with  extensive  laboratories, 
and  collections  for  illustrating  every  department  of  instruction,  employs  67 
professors,  masters  and  teachers,  in  seven  schools,  viz.,  of  architecture  and  con- 
struction, civil  engineering,  mechanics  and  machinery,  industrial  chemistry, 
forestry  and  rural  economy,  moral  and  political  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
Federal  Assembly  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  this  school,  on  account  of  its  benefits  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
Switzerland.    Besides  this  Industrial  university,  there  are : 

1  Military  institute  at  Biere. 

1  Technical  institute  at  Lausanne. 
90  Industrial  schools  for  girls. 

1  School  for  watchmakers  at  St  Imier. 

1  School  for  weavers  at  Trogen. 

1  School  of  drawing  and  wood-carving  at  Brienz. 
7  Agricultural  and  industrial  schools  for  boys. 

15  Seminaries  for  male  primary  teachers. 

7  Male  normal  primary  courses. 

3  Seminaries  for  iemale  primary  school  teachers. 
20  Orphan  schools. 
10  Infant  schools  or  kindergarten. 
34  Rescue  institutions  for  neglected  children,  with  1,543  pupils. 

2  Institutions  for  deaf-mutes. 
1  Institute  for  the  blind. 

1  Institute  for  feeble-minded  children. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  IK  SWITZERUm 


TKCBZnCAI.  INSTITOTB  AT  LATISAIIKB. 

• 

The  Technical  Institution  at  Lausanne  was  establi<«hed  in  1853, 
for  the  education  of  engineers,  mechanicians,  chemists,  and  architects, 
in  the  French  cantons  of  Switzerland.  It  was  established  by  an  asso- 
ciation 6f  public  spirited  citizens,  but  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from 
the  government  of  Vaud,  and  from  the  commune  of  Lausanne. 

The  direction  is  vested  in  an  administrative  council,  consisting  of 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  four  other  members. 

The  studies  and  internal  management  are  under  the  immediate 
chaise  of  a  council  composed  of  the  director  and  the  heads  of  each 
department  of  instruction. 

Candidates  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic,  algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  or  have  the  diploma  of  a  secondary  school 
in  which  these  studies  are  taught*  The  examination  is  both  oral  and 
written* 

Several  scholarships  are  established  by  the  municipality  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  free  places  are  provided  for  by  the  subsidy  from  the  Can- 
ton, in  aid  of  poor  but  capable  pupils ;  but  these  scholarships  and 
places  are  obtained  only  on  competitive  examination. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  pursued 
according  to  the  following  programme ; 

COURSE  OF  XNSTBUCTtOK. 

FnsT  Tbab. 

Geometriecd  AMoHgnB  and  Ji^fmUmmal  Co/cti/uf .— Recapitnlation  of  rectilinear 
trigonometiy,  and  application  of  it  to  the  resolution  of  poblems.  Redaction  of 
the  angle  to  tiie  honaoo.  RedactioD  of  the  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  station. 
The  most  important  formulas  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Their  application  to 
the  resolution  of  divers  cases  of  the  trihedral  an|;le  (Vangle  triidre).  Projection 
of  polygonal  outlines  on  an  axis.    Plane  and  sohd  coordinates. 

Kepresentation  of  geometric  points  (lieux)  by  equations.  Geometric  point  of 
one  equation  widi  two  variaUes.  Equation  of  the  stnught  line.  Lines  of  the 
second  degree.  Properties  of  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola,  and  the  parabola.  Simp- 
son's formulas  for  calculatiiw  the  areas  of  plane  surfaces. 

Differentiation  of  the  explicit  and  implicit  functions  of  a  single  variable.  Ra- 
latioiu  of  the  inoreaseof  two  functions  of  the  same  variable,    finding  of  the 
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true  values  of  unknown  quantities.    Maxima  and  minima  of  the  functions  of  a 
sing^Ie  variable. 

Immediate  integration.  Integration  by  decomposition.  Integration  by  sab- 
stitution.  Definite  integrals.  Quadrature  of  surfaces.  Rectification  of  corves. 
Curves  of  revolution  of  solids. 

The  pupils  must  be  well  practised  in  calcnUtion. 

Theoretuxd  Mechanics. — Movement  of  a  geometric  point 

Graphic  representation  of  the  general  e(]uations  of  this  movement.  Motion 
of  invariable  systems.  Composition  of  motions  and  velocities.  .  Belative  motion. 
Measure  of  forces.  Impulsion  of  forces.  Application  of  forces  (travail  <kg  fat' 
ces).  Mass  of  bodies.  Movement  of  a  material  point.  Composition  and  de- 
composition of  forces  applied  to  a  material  point  Motion  of  a  maierial  point 
moving  with  initial  velocity,  and  sulnected  to  the  action  of  some  force  or  other. 
Tangential  and  centripetal  forces.  Appdtcnt  forces  in  the  relative  movement  of 
a' material  point  Composition  of  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  system.  Conples 
(couples^.  Motion  of  forces.  Centre  of  gravity.  Geometric  and  mechi.nical 
properties  of  this  point.  Eqailibrium  of  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  system.  Fric- 
tion. Calculation  of  amount  of  .friction  in  some  simple  machines.  Resistance 
of  the  air  to  the  movement  of  a  body. 

Detcriptive  Gtometru. — Revision  of  the  straight  line  and  the  plan^  by  the 
method  of  orthogonal  projections.  The  straight  line  and  the  plane  by  the 
method  of  numbered  plans. 

Surfaces  in  general ;  regulated  surfiices ;  developable  sarfiices  or  kft  snrfiKes ; 
surfaces  of  revolution.  Of  the  plane  tangent  to  divers  surfiices  when  the  point 
of  contact  is  given.  Intersection  of  surfaces  and  delineation  of  the  tangents  to 
the  corves. 

Of  left  snHaoes  in  general.  Of  planes  tangent  to  surfaces  when  the  point  of 
contact  is  not  given. 

General  Physics. — This  coarse  comprises  special  eloddatloa  of  tolpeeta  bearing 
opon  industry,  such  as  barometry,  thcrmometnr,  calculations  relative  to  dilata- 
tion, elastic  forces,  and  the  total  amounts  of  caloric  in  steam  (chaleurs  toialet  det 
vajtmrs).  Formulas  of  radiation.  Mechanical  equivalents  of  heat,  of  electricity, 
of  chemical  action,  &c.,  &c.    Meteorology,  &c 

General  Chemistry. — Study  of  the  principal  simple  sobstances  osefol  m  arts 
and  industry,  and  of  their  principal  inorganic  and  organic  constitaents.  Course 
of  analytical  chemistry. 

The  pupils  should  be  frequently  exercised  in  chemical  operations  under  the 
direction  of  die  professor. 

Industrial  Mechanics. — Diverse  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  ma» 
chinery.  Principal  component  parts  (organes)  and  joints.  Cinhnatioue,  Or- 
ganization of  workshops  for  machine  building.  Mechanical  tools.  Spinning 
machines.  Accessories  of  generators,  &c.  Instruction  in  making  plans  of  ma- 
chines and  of  buildings. 

BuUdinQ, — Of  the  materials  nsed  in  boilding.  Of  their  preservation.  Mano- 
facture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  of  mortar,  of  hydraulic  and  non-hvdraulic  mortara, 
and  of  cements.  Plastering.  Details  of  masonij  in  general.  MiJung  plana 
and  leveling. 

Graphic  Studies.— ^OmuDental  designs  done  with  the  pen.  Architectoral 
drawing.  Exercises  in  washing  in  colors.  Conventional  tints.  Machine  de- 
signing.   Diagrams  (Spares)  in  descriptive  geometry.    Topography. 

W(«rk  during  the  Vacations. — The  popils  must  execute  plans  of  buildings^  of 
machines,  and  of  industrial  structures,  and  write  a  description  of  them. 

These  obligatory  exercises  must  bo  delivered  in  on  the  day  when  the  sdMol 
again  reassembles,  or  they  will  be  considered  as  not  finished. 

'SSCONB  TbAB. 

Special  Cmarm^ 

Anal^cal  Geometry  and  I^finitminud  Ca^/us.^-KeeapitoIation  of  the  stodiea 
of  the  first  ycftTy  with  nomerous  exercises  in  calculation. 

Straight  lines  and  planes.  Surfiices  of  the  second  degree.  FHndpal  proper- 
ties of  these  surfaces,  deducted  firom  their  equations. 

Diffiarentiation  of  the  fonctions  of  scnreEsl  independent  Tariables.    Ti^te^ 
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•eiks  ibr  ilie  fanctioiis  of  a  Mnele  yariable.  Equations  of  the  tangeatB  and  nor- 
mala  of  carvc4  planes.  length  of  the  tangent,  of  the  snb-tangenty  of  the  nor- 
mal, and  of  the  sub-normal.  Asymptotes.  Concavity  and  convexity  of  carved 
planes.     Single  points.     Curves  of  plain  lines.     Osculatbry  curves. 

Elements  of  the  differential  calculus  and  iu  applications  to  interpolation. 

Theoretic  Mechanic, — General  theorems  relative  to  the  quantity  of  momenta, 
Tclocities,  and  masses.  The  point  of  inertia  and  the  radius  of  ^ration.  The 
shock  of  bodies. 

Theory  of  the  resistance  of  materials. 

.^i(i7t»to<tct.--CaIcalation  of  the  pressure  of  liquids  and  of  gases. 

£?y(/raii/tcs.~Movements  of  liquids  and  of  gases.  Calenktion  of  the  prim»«- 
pal  hydraulic  receivers. 

Calcnlation  of  the  power  of  steam  engines. 

Dacrivtive  Greometry. ^lUpid  recapitulation  of  the  coarse  of  fli6  preceding 
year.  Delineation  of  shadows  and  perspectives.  Catting  of  ttODes  and  of  tim- 
ber for  baUding  purposes. 

Industrial  Mechanics.-— Metallurgy  of  iron.  Machines  and  apparatus  used  in 
mctallurgic  works. 

Calculation  of  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  machinei. 

Iron  bridffes  and  frame  work.    Roofings  (comUes). 

IndustriaT Plates,— MsMuibietait  of  gas  for  lighttog,  ttcm.  ooal|  ftmn  peat, 
from  oils,  from  water,  ice. 

Purification.    Tubes.    Burners. 

Measure  of  the  lighting  power. 

Oil  lamps,  petroleum  lamps. 

Electric  lignt,  Drummona's  liffht,  magnesinm  light,  Ac. 

AppUed  Chemistry. — Work  in  uie  laboratory,  bearing  on  the  analysis  and  study 
of  various  questions. 

Architecture, — I.  History  of  the  art  of  bmldfng :  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Boman 
Art,  Latin,  Byzantine,  and  Moorish  Architectore  of  tne  llth  and  the  I6th  cen- 
turies. 

Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

II.  Elements  of  Edifices :  Strnctores  in  stone — ^walls,  buttresses,  orden  of 
architecture  and  arcades,  vaults,  doors  and  windows,  staircases. 

Structures  in  wood — ^roofings,  floors,  panncling,  joiners'  work,  &c. 

Constructions  in  iron — ^locksmiths'  work  of  a  coarser  and  finer  kind. 

Diverse  constmctions.  On  the  diflerent  modes  of  covering  in  baikUngs,  on 
the  distribution'of  water,  &c    Graphic  exercises  in  composition. 

Htbraulio  Woxxs. 

Isf  Part  AgncukwrU  ffydraulics.^-Qeneni  considerations  as  to  agricaltnre, 
elements  of  vegetable  physiology.  Arable  lands.  Oaltivation  and  fhllows. 
Manures  and  improvements.  The  management  of  water  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view. 

Examination  of  torrents.  Works  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  inundations. 
Embankment  of  watercourses,  and  improvement  of  tne  beds  of  rivers.  Drain- 
age, irrigation. 

Sean£  for  spring  Artesian  wells.  Conduits  for  supplying  water  in  towns. 
Filters  and  reservoirs.    Fountains,  &c. 

2<f  Part.  Internal  Navigation. — Navigable  watercourses,  and  such  as  are  suit- 
able for  floatage.  Works  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  the  improvement 
of  navigation. 

Artificial  navigation,  lateral  and-  other  canals,  reservoirs,  trenches  for  convey- 
ing water,  sluices,  &c. 

/2oeMf«.--Ordinaiy  roads  and  railways.  Delineations.  Building,  and  keeping 
in  repair  those  means  of  communication. 

Geohay.  — Physical  geography . 

Graphic  iSft«&s.^SBometrical  plans.  Mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. 
Tinting.    Graduated  plans. 

Worn  during  the  Fooaftons.—- The  pupils  should  visit  workshops,  finished  baild- 
ings,  or  buildings  in  coarse  of  constrnction,  and  should  closely  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.    When  the  school  meets  again,  they  are  bound  to  deliver  m  % 
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written  aocoant  of  what  they  hare  seen,  accompanied  by  exact  diawings  or 
sketches,  and  by  all  tfie  notes  on  which  then-  aoooont  is  based.  These  notes 
tbcNild  be  regaaitj  classified,  and  be  neatlj  written. 

Thzbd  Txak. 

Special  Course. 

ArchUecimre.'^l,  On  Composition  :  Distribution,  sslnbritj,  solidity. 

Beauty  of  proportions,  of  decorations,  and  of  sQrle. 

n.  Stndy  of  rarions  modem  monuments,  halJs,  market  buildings,  workshops^ 
diven  industrial  building. 

Bridges,  aqueducts,  viaducts,  lighthouses,  railway  bnikUngs. 

Town  and  country  houses. 

Prisons,  hospitals,  public  baths,  Ac 

Schools,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Theatres,  concer^room8,  and  drcusses. 

Religious  structures  and  funeral  monuments. 

On  the  laying  pat  and  enlargement  of  towns. 

Graphic  exercises  in  composition. 

Cofufnfdafm.—Fouudation  works  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ground. 
Descriptkm  of  the  various  systems  in  use.  CalculatioQ  of  the  supporting  walla 
and  the  vaults.    Stone  and  wooden  bridges.    Snspensioa  bridges. 

Htdkaulic  Wobks. 

^oi-iorf.— Harbors  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea.  Conditions  of  the  establishment 
of  a  good  harbor.  Outer  works  and  inner  works,  such  as  roads,  bars,  break- 
waters, piers,  jetties,  quays,  &c.    Floating  basins,  docks,  &c. 

Maintenance  of  hartiors :  cleansing,  works  ibr  building  and  repairing  ships ; 
careening  dodts,  fte.  Lighting  <»  coasts  and  ports.  Lighthouaes,  hartx>r 
lights. 

Discussion  of  divers  plans  of  ports. 

A  Caune  qf  Loao, — (in  so  far  as  it  is  required  by  the  engineer.)  Qeneml  prin- 
ciples of  civil  law  and  administration.  More  extensive  development  of  certain 
parts,  such  as  distinction  between  various  kinds  of  pix>perty ;  administration  of 
public  domains ;  the  rights  of  property  and  their  limits ;  dangerous  industrial 
establishments ;  exprt^iation  for  public  use ;  mining  legislation ;  increase  of 
property  by  accession ;  usufruct ;  legislation  as  to  roads  and  railways,  water 
supply,  drainaffo,  watercourses,  irrigation,  workshops,  manufactories ;  bounda- 
ries, pUns,  and  registers  of  lands ;  general  rules  or  contracts ;  sales,  rentinga, 
birings,  workmen,  and  carters ;  esdmates  and  bargains ;  undertaking  of  public 
works ;  civil  and  commercial  associations ;  loans  and  commercial  effects ;  agents 
and  brokers ;  transactions ;  privileges  and  hypothecation ;  prescription,  &c.,  ^c 

Skoohd  ahd  Tbibd  Tkabs. 

These  oours,  divided  into  two  sections,  under  the  designations  A  and  B,  are 
delivered  to  the  united  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

Each  section  is  given  alternately  every  second  year. 

Industrial  Mechanics,  Section  il.— ^Means  used  for  the  transport  and  lifting  of 
heavy  burdens :  rollers,  winches,  cranes,  &c.  Management  of  mines :  means 
and  processes  adopted. 

Hydraulics :  construction  and  placing  of  wheels  and  turbines.  Machines  for 
raising  water.  Stndv  of  pumps.  Raising  of  water,  exhaustion  (epuisements). 
Hydraulic  presses.  Apparatus  for  ventilation.  Windmills.  Agricultural  ma- 
chines.   Mechanical  saw  works,  &c. 

Section  B, — Steam  engines.  Thorough  study  of  these  machines— calculations, 
construction,  fixing.  Steam  boilers.  Attempts  to  introduce  improvements  in 
steam  engines ;  divers  inventions. 

Use  of  steam  in  industry.  Railways :  locomotives  and  rolling  stock.  Steam 
navi^tion :  ^pes  of  marine  engines  and  boilers.  Recent  progress  in  naval 
architecture,  &c. 

Industrial  Physics.    Section  A. — Combustion  :  reduced  heat,  radiated  heat. 

Combustibles  :  quality,  extraction,  purification,  carbonization.  Caloric  power, 
volumes  of  air,  tompemture,  cost  price.    Testing  of  combustibles. 
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Fnmaces :  smoke  consuming  furnaces ;  furnaces  of  particular  construction ; 
gas  furnaces. 

Movements  of  the  air :  formulas  of  draught  (firmvies  de  tirade)  for  the  chini- 
nevs  of  forges,  &c  ;  chimnejs  common  to  several  furnaces.  Constniction  of 
chimneys.  Mechanical  attraction  (appd  mecanique)  of  the  air.  Resistance  of 
the  conduits. 

Transmission  of  heat :  laws  of  transmission  in  diverse  cases.  Laws  of  re- 
fHfferation.    Application  of  these  to  heating  in  general. 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  public  buildings  and  private  dwelling  houses. 

Production  of  cold :  fabrication  and  conservation  of  ice.    Glaciers. 

Section  B. — ^Distillation :  simple,  composite,  under  divers  degrees  of  pressure, 
with  multiple  use  of  heat. 

Evaporation :  spontaneous  in  diy  air  bj  means  of  direct  heat,  bj  means  of 
steam  beating. 

Drying :  in  cold  air,  in  hot  air,  by  radiation  by  mechanical  means.  Drying 
apparatus  for  combustibles,  for  pulverescent  materials,  for  textile  fabricsl^  &c. 
Useful  eiiects  of  the  heat  in  respect  of  these  varidhs  apparatus,  and  at  divers 
temperatures. 

Heating  of  air :  chimneys  in  dwelling-houses,  stoves,  hot  air,  hot  water,  and 
steam  pipes. 

Heating  of  liquids :  baths,  washhonses,  machines  for  domestic  purposes. 

Heating  of  solid  substances :  machines  for  continuons  heat»  machines  for  over- 
heated steam,  machines  for  high  temperatures. 

Ikdusteial  Cbexibtrt. 

Section  A— Fabrication  or  extraction  of  sulphuric,  chlorohydric,  and  azotic 
adds,  of  marine  salts,  of  soda,  potassium  and  saltpetre.  Glass  manufactories 
and  potteries. 

MetallurgT  Of  iron,  and  of  the  other  most  important  metals. 

Section  jGT.-^Bfanufacture  of  sugar,  beer,  alcohol,  soaps,  and  fatty  acids. 
Conservation  of  alimentary  substances  and  of  woods.  Bleaching  and  prepara- 
tion of  linens,  cottons,  wools,  and  silks.  Manufacture  of  paper.  Principles 
^  of  dyeing.    Tanning  and  dressing  skins.    Chemical  operations. 

ObOIOOT  AHD  MimSRALOOT. 

Section  A.  Geo^o^y.— General  structure  of  the  globe.  Phenomena  of  the 
surface.    Volcanoes. 

Sedimentary  rocks:  stratification.  Epochs.  Characteristic  fossils.  Coal 
Mds.    Lignites.    Gypsums.    Mineral  salts. 

l^eous  rocks :  form,  a^o,  and  composition  of  these  rocks.  General  classifi- 
cation.   Metamoiphic  rocks. 

Buildingmatenals  of  these  diiTerent  formations.    Chalks  and  clays. 

Section  a.  Mineralogy, — ^Phjrsical  properties  of  minerals.  Crystallography. 
8tudy  of  the  most  important  minerals.    Mineralogical  study  of  rocks. 

Distribution  of  metals.  Veins  of  different  formations.  General  laws.  Metals 
in  alluvium. 

Explorations  of  mines,  and  f^eral  principles  of  working  and  management. 

Plans. — The  pupils  of  the  third  year  shall  execute,  ftx)m  programmes  prepared 
by  the  professors,  and  within  a  certain  period,  numerous  plans  for  undertatings 
in  connection  witii  the  special  branch  of  science  which  they  have  selected. 

These  plans  are  exjunmed,  and  their  merits  determined,  in  a  conference  pre- 
sided over  hj  the  professor  of  the  special  branch  in  question. 

Examinattone.^^wnng  the  three  years  of  attendance  at  school,  the  pupils  are 
subjected  to  partial  examinations,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  to  gen- 
enu  examinations. 

All  the  court  are  equally  obligatonr  on  the  pupils,  whatever  may  be  the  special 
branch  which  they  have  selected  as  tndr  future  vocation. 

Competitive  ExaminationB.^-^At  the  end  of  tiie  third  year,  the  pupils  pass  a 
competitive  examination  fbr  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  diphma  ^  engineer. 
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nn>usTBiAL  BcnooL  ros  oibls  at  hbvchatxl. 

The  Indiutrial  School  for  Giris  at  Nenehfttel,  pnyrides  for  tuch  papib  as  hKwn 
completed  the  course  of  the  primary  school,  with  a  desire  to  prepare  for  a  com- 
mercialy  or  teaching  career,  the  roqoisite  knowledge.  Among  the  sabjects  tanght 
are  :  the  German  and  French  languages,  geogr^hy  and  history,  drawing  (geo-^ 
metrical  and  artistic),  bookkeeping,  and  business  forms  and  correspondMice,  nat- 
nral  history  and  science,  needle  work  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  art  of  school 
oiganization  and  management.  The  course  occupies  three  years,  and  the  can- 
tonal and  mmicipal  authorities  make  an  approprialkn  to  ledooe  the  tuition 
fees. 

SPBCXAL  S0«I0OL8  OF  OSHBTA. 

* 

1.     The  InduHrial  School. 

This  school  has  a  diyisions,  with  a  preparatoiy  course  of  arithmetic.  The 
course  of  instmctioii  embraces :  in  the  first  division,  physics,  geometry,  drawing, 
ornamentation ;  in  the  second  division :  algebra,  chemistry,  industrial  drawing, 
bookkeeping;  in  the  third  divinon :  natural  histoid,  political  economy,  mechan- 
ics, perspective,  chemical  experiments. 

The  instruction  hours  are  in  the  evening,  fh>m  6  to  9.  The  foes  are,  per  half 
year  in  the  preparatory  course,  5  francs;  in  the  1st  div.  10  fr. ;  in  the  2d  div.  15 
fr. ;  in  the  ad  div.  SO  fr. ;  day  scholars  pay  somfswhat  less.  The  state  pays  an- 
nually 10,664  francs,  (oQe-third  of  this  sum  is  paid  by  the  City  of  Geneva. )  There 
is  an  annual  examination. 

S.    School  of  Wat^makmff,  ^ 

Formeriy  females  were  also  admitted  to  this  school,  bat  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  conditions  of  admission  as  to  age  are :  14  years.  The  fees  are  10 
francs  per  month  for  Swiss,  20  francs  for  foreigners.  If  after  three  months  a 
pupil  shows  no  aptitude  whatever,  he  is  dismissed.  The  school  furnishes  all  the 
necessary  tools,  but  pupils  are  made  responsible  for  them.  The  instruction 
hours  average  10  hours  per  day ;  there  is  one  a  montfi's  vaeation  in  summer.  No 
one  is  admitted  into  a  higher  class  before  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  suljeets 
taught  in  the  preceding  class.  There  are  four  classes,  viz :  1,  pinions ;  2,  finish- 
ing ;  a,  wheel  work ;  4,  escapement,  etc.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  establisli- 
ment  amounted  to  13,000  francs.  There  are  4  profossors,  each  with  a  salary  of 
2,400  francs. 

3.  Schooli  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

These  schools  are  entirely  firee ;  they  are  divided  in  the  following  manner:  1, 
one  class  for  figure  drawing ;  2,  one  class  for  ornamental  drai^ng  and  the  study 
of  architecture  for  young  men ;  3,  one  class  for  modeling  of  figures  and  orna- 
ments ;  4,  one  dass  of  drawing  for  young  ladies.  Erery  dass  has  five  lessons  a 
week,  each  of  two  hours.  Inhabitants  of  other  cantons  and  foreigners  are  oalj 
admitted  if  there  are  home  vacancies ;  yotmg  men  are  admitted  at  &e  age  of  14, 
young  ladies  at  the  age  of  13.  Pupils  must  find  thdr  own  drawing  materials. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  prises  are  distributed  to  the  best  scholars.  There  are  4 
professors,  each  with  a  salaiy  of  2,392  francs.  The  annual  expenses  of  this  Bchooi 
amount  to  14,428  francs,  borne  entirely  by  the  city  of  Geneva. 
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FEDBt AL  POLTTECHNICUM  AT  ZURICH. 

Thb  Swisb  FoLTiBOBiiia  School  nt  Zorich  originated  in  •  derire  to  perpet- 
uate the  consolidation  of  the  fedend  union  in  1848  b^  an  institution  which 
should  at  once  cultirate  the  national  spirit  and  advance  the  industrial  interests 
of  all  the  Cantons. 

Mr.  Boasell,  in  his  elabonte  treatise  on  SytimaUc  Technioal  Ikkusaiion  fir 
Uie  EngUsK  Peopk^  alreadj  largely  quoted  ftom,  remarks : 

It  is  the  great  extent,  completeness^  and  symmetiy  eveiy  where  apparent  in 
the  oi^ganization  of  this  great  technical  uniyersity,  which  make  it  preeminently 
a  model  for  us ;  not  to  copy  or  imitate  merely,  but  to  excel  and  go  beyond.  We 
must  determine,  as  they  did,  not  merely  to  copy  some  local  institution  in  an- 
other country,  which  had  to  be  fitted  into  the  existing;  institutions  of  an  entirely 
local  character,  but  to  supply,  in  a  symmetrical  and^  complete  manner,  every 
existing  deficiency  in  the  whole  national  system  of  higher  education.  The 
founders  of  the  Swiss  Polytecfanicum  did  not  therefore  ask  themselFea  the  ques- 
tion :  What  is  the  smallest  and  least  costly  scale  on  which  we  can  begin  to 
make  good  a  few  technical  deficiencies  ? — but  they  asked  themselves  this  other 
question:  What  is  there  in  the  science,  the  philosophy,  the  learning,  the  art, 
and  the  practical  skill  of  modem  times,  which  can  be  learned  and  taught,  or 
which  hsis  been  taught  or  learned  in  any  other  school  of  knowledge,  but  for 
which  'there  is  no  adequate  provision  already  made  for  teaching  to  our  own 
students  in  the  universities  of  the  land  7 — and  thoee  things  we  will  see  to  having 
thoroughly  taught  They  soon  found  that  the  German  uniyersities  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  fiur  deeper  science^  fiir  larger  philosophy,  and  far 
profonnder  art^  than  the  Swiss  in  the  isohition  of  their  mountains  had  ever 
dreampt  o£ 

They  found  in  the  manufactories  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  France,  and  England, 
structures,  machinery,  and  manufacturing  processes  utterly  unknown  to  the 
skilled  men  of  Switzerland.  What  the  Swiss  did  not  already  know,  it  was 
quite  plain  they  would  be  unable  to  teach  to  the  young  generation ;  and  so  the 
Zurich  Polytechnicum  had  to  become,  and  is  a  cosmopolitan  establishment 
The  founders  and  governors  of  that  institution  discarded  at  onoe  the  vulgar  and 
pestUent  notion  of  patronage. 

There  were  no  places  in  that  university  to  be  given  away.  What  they  did, 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  search  the  annals  of  pure  philosophy  and  appliM  sci- 
ence, for  the  names  of  those  men  who  were  iMst  known  for  science,  ^iU,  and 
love  of  teaching;  and  these  men  fh>m  every  country  they  selected,  and  in- 
treated  to  come  and  teach  their  diildren,  considering  only  how  they  could  best 
make  it  agreeable  and  convenient  to  them  to  become  the  teachers  and  patterns 
of  Swiss  youth. 

When  I  say  that  the  Swiss  were  proflise  of  theur  wealth  for  the  foundation 
of  this  cosmopolitan  university,  I  say  a  great  deal  more  than  these  words  will 
seem  to  imply,  when  they  are  read  in  England.  We  are  a  wealthy,  profuscL 
and  even,  as  some  think,  a  wastefVil  people.  The  Swiss,  on  the  contrary,  lead 
a  hard-working  but  sparing  life— frugal  even  to  the  extreme— we  might  call 
them  niggardly  or  penurious ;  but  though  their  personal  wants  are  so  eamly 
satisfied,  such  is  their  patriotism,  and  such  their  love  for  the  well-being  of  the 
community  in  which  th^  live,  that  to  a  stranger's  eye  they  might  seem  ex- 
travagant or  wastefiiL  Their  common  schools  are  mansions:  their  academies 
have  the  air  of  town-balls.  The  Polyteehnkmm  at  Zoiioh  is  laiger  than  Buck- 
ingham Palace;  the  apartments  of  students  and  professors^  the  lecture-halls 
and  museums,  are  laxgei  lofty,  well  aked,  well  lighted.  The  building  itself  is 
the  chef'd^auvre  of  a  German  architect ;  and  certainly,  if  we  Judge  it  by  its  fit- 
ness for  its  purpose,  rather  than  by  proftise  decoration  or  laviah  embeliishment, 
it  is  an  admirable  stmotara.  Even  phyiioal^,  therefore^  or  materially,  it  is  a 
model  mstittttkm,  while  morally  it  teaches  os  this  leason:  that  there  is  one  na- 
tion in  the  world  sufficiently  disinterested  and  patriotio  to  save  money  by 
extreme  self-denial,  in  order  to  lavish  it  with  prorasion  upon  the  intellectual 
trahimg  of  the  rismg  generation  for  the  practical  duties  of  dtiaenship.    This 
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flelf-denial,  generosity,  and  large  wisdom,  haye  been  fullj  rewarded  by  the  issnei* 
The  youth  of  the  oouotipr  have  flocked  with  avidity  to  Zunch,  and  the  young 
men  thus  trained  are,  with  equal  avidity,  taken  out  into  the  public  works  and 
mannfiwturing  institotioiifl  of  Switaerland ;  and  whether  H  arise  from  this  cause 
or  some  other,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  the  Swiss,  remote  from  the  sea,  that 
highway  of  mercliandise ;  remote  from  coal  and  iron,  tliose  staples  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industry;  the  Swiss  in  their  fiurvallies  are  rapidly  growing  a  dex- 
terous and  successful  mann&cturing  people. 

From  us  they  hare  taken  away  our  Coyentry  ribbon  mannfrcture;  from 
Lyons  they  have  appropriated  a  large  portion  of  their  famous  silk  weaving;  in 
watches  and  clocks  they  have  long  kept  the  rest  of  the  world  going;  and  their 
intelligent,  educated,  skilled  men  are  prized  all  over  Europe.  Two  hundred 
and  fllty  Swiss  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  technical  university. 
But  it  will  be  thought  a  far  higher  proof  of  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
when  I  add,  that  it  has  attracted  students  from  nearly  eveiy  civilized  country 
in  Kurope;  and  that,  of  the  589  students  who  frequent  its  halls,  250  are  Swiss, 
and  the  other  339,  English,  Americans,  French,  Germans,  Poles,  Hungarians^ 
Russians,  Italians,  Dutch,  and  Belgians. 

This  technical  university  is  governed  by  a  permanent  council,  consisting  of 
ft  president,  vioe-president,  three  councilors,  three  substitutes,  and  a  secretaiy ; 
and  they  have  immediately  under  them  an  executive  chosen  from  among  the 
professora  The  president,  Kappeler,  is  the  real  governor  of  the  institution. 
He  represents  also  the  central  government  of  Switzerland,  by  whom  he  is 
named ;  and  it  is  on  his  llnnness  as  a  ruler,  on  his  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
professors  and  teachers,  and  on  his  tact  in  the  management  of  professors  and 
students,  that  much  of  the  success  of  this  institution  has  depended.  He  hap- 
pens, fbrtunately,  to  have  a  rare  instinct  for  the  discovery  of  ability  in  men, 
especially  in  young  men ;  and  he  is  continuaUy  making  search  in  foreign  uni- 
versities for  the  rising  professor  who  has  not  yet  obtained  adequate  distinction 
at  home.  He  has  accordingly  surrounded  himself  with  teachers  who  unite  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  in  teaching,  to  full  knowledge  fVesh  from  the  fountain  of 
learning.  It  is  one  of  the  evUs,  however,  of  this  system,  that  the  school  be- 
comes a  sort  of  nursery  fbr  professors,  and  that  other  technical  universities  ar^ 
much  given  to  filching  away  from  this,  its  voung  and  rismg  men.  The  system, 
however,  on  the  whole,  works  admirably,  for  there  Is  by  this  means  a  contmnal 
infUsion  of  young  blood  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  f^h  thought,  and  the 
attractions  of  the  university  itself  are  strong  enough  to  retain  in  the  list  of  pro- 
fessors men  whom  the  well  infbrmed  among  ourselves  will  at  once  recognize  as 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  profession. 

Tiie  vioe-president  of  this  institution  is  Dr.  Alfiwd  Eseher,  a  statesman  of 
large  views  and  unquestioned  patriotism,  who  may  be  regarded  as,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  the  founder  of  this  national  institution;  while  the  others 
aro  men  who  have  attained  the  highest  distinotion  in  the  Canton  they  represent, 
some  of  them  well  known  in  Engknd. 

*  Another  competent  Engfliih  obterrer,  Prof.  Arnold,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Mhooh  of  Switaer- 
land, in  hit  Report  an  SehocU  ami  Univer»iti$s  e*  the  Ontineitl,  tpeski  as  follow*  of  the  liber- 
ality of  another  town  in  this  Canton : 

The  town  of  Winterthor  hat  ettablithed  higher  ichoolt  fbr  hop  and  firb,  which,  though  not 
cantonal  but  municipal,  emulate  the  hicher  tehoolt  of  Zurich  in  their  organication,  and  far  excel 
them  in  their  lehoci  bnJIdtogi.  It  it  Uie  moat  remarkable  place  for  itt  ecliool  ettablithmentt  in 
Europe.  It  it  the  tecood  town  for  im|iortaoce  in  the  Canton  Zurich,  and  thrives  bjr  iu  maoufao- 
turet  of  mutlint,  but  it  hat  not  more  than  8,000  inhnbitantt.  The  schools  of  lliis  small  placo 
recall  the  municipal  palaces  of  Flenders  and  Italy.  They  are  objeeu  of  the  flnt  importance,  and 
would  be  admirable  any  where.  Besides  the  elementary  schools  there  is  a  MittelstkmU,  an  M- 
dustrie-gekMlOt  and  a  gymoatlum,  all  built  within  the  last  twenty-five  yeart,  and  which  have  coet 
the  town  not  lest  than  X100,000,  ($500,000.)  I  found  eighty  tcholars  In  the  gymnasium.  I  lieard 
a  class  in  Livy — the  performance  was  at  good  as  that  whieh  I  remember  in  the  fifth  form  of  Win- 
eliester.or  Eogby. 

The  grant  fkon  the  Cantea  to  the  eehoob  of  Wintetthar  it  £80  (•400,)  and  the  town  tpenda 

$16,000  a  year.    The  bolanee  of  the  anBoal  espeme  it  laited  by  ec^hooMbee,  whidi  are  fixed  bj 

lew  at  fWmi  3  Itanet  to  S  francs  a  y«ar  in  tlie  primary-tcfaools,  and  in  tlie  higlwr  M  fnmcs,  which 

eonttitules  an  indoeement  to  ponctmil  attendance.    One-half  of  the  avaik  of  the  tnftioo-ftes  ie 

paid  tu  the  teaoher,  whieh  operatei  to  quicken  hit  seiU  to  secure  the  atbeodaaee  of  popib. 
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LAW  OONCERNINO  A  FEDERAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL,  185L 

The  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Swiss  Ck>nfederation  in  conformity  with  Article 
29  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  after  having  examined  the  proposition  of 
the  Federal  Council  decrees: 

L     GBKERAL  REQULATIOKS. 

§  1.  A  Federal  Polytedmic  School  is  erected. 

§  2.  Tlie  object  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  is  to  prepare  young  men 
theoretically,  and  as  &r  as  possible  also  practically  with  a  constant  View  to  the 
special  industries,  and  the  public  service  of  Switzerland,  viz :  1.  Construction 
of  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  bridges.  2.  Industrial  mechanics.  3.  Industrial 
chemistry. 

The  Polytechnic  School  may  also  be  used  for  the  partial  education  of  teachers 
for  technical  institutiona 

g  3.  Instruction  at  the  Polytechnic  School  commences  with  that  grade  which 
puoils  of  the  Cantonal  and  City  industrial  schools  reach. 

g  4.  The  PolyCechuic  School  is  to  have  three  divisions,  viz:  1.  Civil  engineer- 
ing.    2.  Industrial  mechanics.     3.  Industrial  chemistry. 

Instruction  in  two  or  all  three  divisions  may  he  given  in  common,  in  00  fiur 
as  the  special  object  of  each  division  is  not  thereby  injured. 

g  6.  In  ihQ  first  division  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  instruction  is  imparted 
in  the  following  branches: 

1.  Topography  and  geodesy,  with  practical  exercises  and  topographical 
drawing.  2.  Building  of  roads,  railroads,  bridges  and  canals,  likewise  with  the 
necessary  practical  and  graphic  exercises.  3.  Theory  of  machines,  ("  maschin* 
enlehre.")  4.  Analytical  mechanics.  6.  Architecture,  principally  of  construc- 
tion, ("constructionslehre.")  6.  Mechanical  technology.  7.  Technical  physics. 
8.  Higher  mathematical  analysis.  9.  Spheric  trigonometry  and  analytical 
geometry.  10.  Descriptive  geometry.  11.  Elements  of  astronomy.  12. 
Geognosy.     13.  Free  hand  drawing. 

§  6.  In  the  sicond  division  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  instruction  is 
imparted  in  the  following  branches: 

1.  Theory  of  machines.  2.  Construction  of  machines,  exercises  in  making 
projects  and  drawing  of  machinery.  3.  Elements  of  topography  with  practical 
and  drawing  exercises,  and  elements  of  geodesy.  4.  Elements  of  road,  rail- 
road, bridge,  and  canal  building.  6.-1  i.  The  same  subjects  as  those  enumera- 
ted under  No.  4.-13  of  the  first  division. 

§  7.  In  the  third  division  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  instruction  b  imparted 
in  the  following  branches : 

1.  Analytical  chemistry,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  2.'  Tech- 
nical chemistry,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  3.  Technical 
physics,  i.  Elementary  theorv  of  machines.  6.  Mechanical  technology.  0. 
GkiogQOsy.     7.  Phyisology  of  plants.     8.  Free  hand  drawing. 

g  8.  In  the  order  of  the  various  subjects  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, change  may  be  made  if  occasion  should  demand  It 

g  9.  Instruction  in  all  divisions  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is  subdivided  into 
courses.  , 

The  first  and  second  divisions  have  each  three,  and  the  third  two  oouraes. 
Each  course  lasts  one  year.     They  commence  in  spring. 

g  10.  All  the  courses  of  all  the  divisions  are  held  eveiy  year. 

§  11.  The  distribution  of  the  diflferent  subjects  of  the  various  divisions  in  the 
annual  courses,  will  be  settled  in  a  way  previously  regulated. 

g  12.  All  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  Polytechnic  School  are  taught  only 
in  one  language,  either  French  or  German,  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
teacher  appointed  for  each  subject. 

g  13.  A  fund  is  created  ibr  &e  Federal  Polytechnic  School 

g  14.  The  sum  of  four  thousand  fhtnos  is  annually  paid  into  this  ftmd. 
Besides  this  there  is  annually  paid  into  this  fund,  a  sum  corresponding  to  the 
estimate  of  income  and  expenditure  made  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  year,  from 
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the  Federal  Treasury.  Donations  and  legacies  made  to  the  Polytechnic  School 
are  always  added  to  this  fond.  Donations  and  legacies  made  ibr  special 
purposes,  and  not  for  the  Polytechnic  School  in  gener^  are  managed  separate 
horn  the  Federal  Polytechnic  Scliool  fund. 

§15.  The  interest  of  the  Polytechnic  School  fund  is  to  be  added  to  the 
ci^ital,  until  the  latter  has  reached  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  financs. 
As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  interest  is  used  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Polytechnic  School. 

§  16.  When  the  Polytechnic  School  fund  has  reached  the  sum  of  two  miUioa 
firancs,  no  more  shall  be  paid  into  it  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

IL     THE  STUDENTS. 

g  It.  Students  to  the  Polytechnic  School  are  always  admitted  in  spring,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  annual  course.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  can 
students  be  admitted  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 

§  18.  Students  can  he  admitted  to  tiie  lower  as  well  as  to  the  higher  annual 
courses  of  the  different  divisions. 

§  19.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  must  be  able  to 
produce: — 1.  A  certificate  of  good  moral  conduct  2.  To  show  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  to  be  able  to  attend  lectures 
in  both  these  languages.  3.  To  show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  is  presupposed  in  candidates  for  the  various  divisions.  4.  To  certify 
that  they  have  entered  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age. 

S  20.  Every  student  has  to  belong  to  one  of  the  three  divisions  t)f  the  school. 

§  21.  As  a  general  rule  only  those  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  who 
ia  propria  fonna  havo  been  admitted  as  students. 

22.  All  subjects  of  instruction  are  obligatory. 

23.  Students  who  desire  to  attend  lectures  not  belonging  to  their  division, 
must  have  a  special  permit 

g  2i.  The  teachers  must,  by  frequent  catechiang,  eatisQr  themselves  that 
the  students  thoroughly  understood  all  that  has  been  taught 

§  26.  The  more  advanced  students  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
important  machine-shops  and  industrial  establishments. 

g  26.  For  the  furtherance  of  scientific  zeal,  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
solution  of  certain  set  problems. 

g  27.  Opportunity  shall  be  given  to  pass  in  each  of  the  three  divisions^ 
theoretical  and  practical  examinations. 

g  28.  Students  must  pay  an  annual  lecture-fbe  not  to  exceed  seren  francs, 
for  the  weekly  hour  of  the  annual  course. 

g  29.  The  admission  and  examination  fees  will  be  settled  by  a  fbture  r^^ula- 
tion.   - 

g  30.  Young  Swiss,  who  fi-om  their  own  cantons,  receive  stipends  for  their 
education  as  civil  engineers,  industrial  mechanics  or  industrial  cliemists,  must 
be  obliged,  by  their  cantonal  government,  to  attend  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School. 

J  31.  Talented  young  Swiss  citizens,  who  wish  to  follow  tlie  courses  at  the 
eral  Polytechnic  School,  but  wlio  neither  have  the  means  themselves  nor 
can  obtain  them  fVom  tlieir  own  cantons,  shall  as  fiur  as  possible,  be  aided  by 
stipends  from  tlie  Federal  government 

g  32.  Poor  but  talented  students  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  may, 
whether  they  draw  stipends  or  not,  be  fireed  firom  paying  the  lecture-fees. 

III.     THE  TBACHEB8. 

g  33.  All  teachers  at  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  must  be  formally  in- 
stalled and  draw  a  regular  salary, 
g  34.  They  are  either  professors  or  assistants. 

g  35.  Professors  have  an  independent  sphere  of  activity,  assistants  only  a 
subordinate  one. 

36.  The  professors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 

3*7.  Ordinary  professors  have  a  larger  salary,  and  perform  more  duties. 

38.  Professors  are  appointed  for  life. 
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§  39.  The  total  anntial  expensM  for  salaries  are  not  to  exceed  the  snm  of 
forty-six  thousand  firancs. 

§  40.  The  school-ibes  are  diTided  among  the  profeesora,  aooording  to  the 
number  of  lectures  held  by  each. 

§41.  A  fund  is  instituted,  th>m  which  pensions  are  paid  to  superannuated 
professors,  to  professors'  widows  and  orphans.  Pensions  or  indemnifications  lo 
professors  who  have  been  removed,  are  paid  from  the  Federal  treasury. 

§  42.  The  pension  fund  is  maintained  by  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  school- 
fees,  and  if  neoeesary,  by  a  per  centage  on  the  professors  salaries^  the  latter  not 
to  exceed  one  per  cent 

IT.   THB  TSAGHBRS'  CONFSBBNGS. 

§  43.  All  the  professors  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  form  the  teachen' 
conference. 

44.  The  Rector  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is  president  of  the  conference. 

45.  The  Rector  is  chosen  from  among  the  professors  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

46.  The  teachers^  conference  must  superintend  the  scientific  life  of  tlie 
institution  in  general  and  in  particulars,  and  watch  the  moral  character  and 
diligence  of  the  pupils. 

^  47.  As  regards  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
teachers'  conference  most  make  an  annual  report  to  the.  Federal  Government. 
Besides  this  the  teachers*  conference  is  intrusted  with  the  immediate  mainten- 
ance of  discipline  among  the  students. 

§  48.  The  teachers*  conference  must  decide  in  cases  of  pupils  wishing  to 
attend  lectures  not  strictly  belonging  to  their  division. 

§  49.  The  teachers'  conference  must  criticise  the  prize  essays,  fta 

g  50.  The  teachers'  conference  decides  at  the  end  of  the  annual  course,  which 
punils  ought  to  advance  to  higher  courses. 

§  51.  The  teachers'  conference  arranges  and  superintends  the  variotis  exami- 
nations. 

§  52.  The  essential  duty  of  the  Rector  is  to  durect  and  superintend  the  busi- 
ness of  the'  teachers'  meeting. 

Y.      TH£  FEDERAL  C0T7VCIL,   AND  SCHOOL  OOUNOIL. 

S  53.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  is  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  School. 

.    §  54.  Its  resolutions  regarding  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  are  taken  on 
motion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

g  55.  Immediately  after  the  Federal  Coundl  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
school  comes  the  School  Ooundl. 

§  56.  The  School  Ck>uncil  consists  of  a  president  and  two  members.    They 
are  chosen  by  the  Federal  Council  (torn  among  all  Swiss  citizens  who  are  voters. ' 
In  this  Council  there  are  never  to  be  two  or  more  citizens  of  one  and  the  same 
canton  at  the  same  time.    The  president  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  other  office, 
nor  to  have  any  business  carried  on  on  his  account. 

§  57.  The  official  term  of  the  School  Council  is  three  years.  Immediately 
after  every  new  election  for  the  Federal  Coundl,  the  School  Council  is  also 
elected  anew. 

g  58.  The  School  Council  holds  its  sessions  in  the  dty,  where  the  Polytechnic 
School  is  located. 

g  59.  Its  meetings  are  called  by  the  President  as  often  as  there  is  any 
business  on  hand.  The  President  must  call  a  meeting  of  the  School  Coundl 
whenever  the  Federal  Council,  or  two  other  members  demand  it. 

g  60.  The  President  must  live  m  the  city  where  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School  is  located. 

*  g61.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  Ave  thousand  fhincs:  the  members  of 
the  School  Council  receive  a  reuHineration  for  each  day  they  are  in  session,  and 
mileage. 

g  62.  The  secretariale  of  the  School  Council  will  be  arranged  by  the  Federal 
Council. 

g  63.  The  Federal  Council  has  likewise  to  regulate  the  management  of  the 
school  treasury,  the  pension,  fund,  Ac 
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g  64.  In  important  cases  the  Federal  Council  will  decide  after  consulting 
tbe  School  Councilf  and  if  desirable,  the  teachers'  conferences. 

g  65.  Important  regulations  are  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Council,  those 
less  important  by  the  School  Council 

g  66.  The  professors  and  assistants  are  appointed  by  the  School  Coundl,  and 
their  salaries  fixed  by  the  same  body,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council 

^  67.  The  Federal  Coimcil  alone  accepts  the  resignation  of  professors  and 
assistants. 

g  68.  The  Federal  Council  may  retire  a  professor  or  assistant  on  account  of 
age  or  sickness,  with  at  least  half  of  bis  former  salary  as  pension. 

g  69.  If  a  professor  or  assistant  has  been  guilty  of  such  dereliction  of  duty 
as  makes  his  removal  (torn  office  desirable,  lie  is  to  be  removed  on  motion  of  the 
School  Council  by  the  Federal  Council  without  a  pension.  He  may,  however, 
sue  for  an  indemnification  in  the  Federal  courts  of  justice. 

g  70.  Further  regulations  will  be  made  defining  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  School  Council,  as  to  the  school  ftinds. 

g  71.  The  Federal  Council  submits  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  on  moUon  of 
the  School  Council,  the  annual  estimates  for  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  as 
part  of  the  budget  for  the  whole  republic. 

g  72.  The  Federal  Council  decides,  on  motion  of  the  School  Coundl,  on  aU 
the  annual  bills  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 

g  73.  The  Federal  Council,  on  motion  of  the  School  Council,  decides  on  the 
acceptance  of  donations  or  legacies  made  to  the  Polytechnic  School  for  special 
purposes. 

g  74.  The  School  Council  decides  on  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  stipends, 
the  exemption  from  school  and  other  fees. 

g  75.  The  School  Council  remits  to  the  Federal  Council  an  annual  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  and  for  this  purpose  receives 
the  necessary  information  from  the  teachere^  conference. 

g  76.  The  President  of  the  School  Council  has  to  present  a  motion  for 
dispatching  the  business  placed  before  the  Council. 

g  77.  In  the  absence  of  both  members,  the  President  carries  on  all  current 
business. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  FEDEEAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

g  78.  The  canton  and  city  where  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  is  located, 
must, — 1.  Place  all  scientific  collections  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  School.  2.  See  that  such  collections  as  may  be  the  property  of 
corporations  are  fully  made  available  to  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  3. 
Provide  the  buildings  required  for  the  School  Council,  Uie  teachers'  conference, 
school  festivals,  lectures,  laboratories,  workshops,  library,  museum,  servants  of 
the  school,  and  for  gymnastic  exercises  4.  Pay  an  annual  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  in 
quarterly  installments.  This  annual  contribution  diminishes  ftt)m  the  time  when 
the  interest  of  the  Polytechnic  School  fund  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  by  one-flflh  of  tbe  amount  of  interest  of  that  fUnd. 

g  79.  The  officers,  teachere  and  servants  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School, 
in  their  relation  to  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  canton  in  which  the  school 
is  located,  are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  all  other  Federal  officere  and  officials. 

g  80.  The  students  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  are  subject  to  the 
general  penal  police  and  civil  laws  of  the  canton,  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
For  transgression  of  all  special  regulations  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school,  the  students  are  punished  by  such  authorities  exclusively. 

TEMFORAEY  REOULATIOES. 

§81.  In  designating  the  canton  and  dty  within  which  the  Federal  Polytech- 
nic School  is  to  be  located,  the  same  course  is  to  be/ollowed  as  m  the  location 
of  the  Federal  capital. 

g  82.  Two  months  firom  the  date  when  the  olfer  is  made,  the  authorities  of 
the  respective  canton  or  city  shall  return  their  answer  to  the  Federal  Council 

g  83.  This  law  goes  into  operation  firom  the  date  of  its  passage.  The  Federal 
Council  is  to  take  the  necessary  measures  fi)r  canying  it  into  effect. 
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GOVXBVMXIT  OF  THE  TBCHHIOAIi  tJHITIB8ITT» 

A.    ■WItl  tCHOOL-COfmCIL. 

Pregidmif Mona.  G.  Eappeler. 

Vke-Preaident, Dr.  A.  Badier. 

Profeasor  Dr.  Bern.  Studer. 

Councilor  Ang.  Keller. 

ProfefiBor  Pictet  de  la  Rive. 

Director  Aim4  Humbert 

Councilor  A.  V.  Planta. 

Choirmaster  Joe.  QhiringhellL 

Secrdary^ * Mods.  J.  G.  Baumann. 

B.  coHHrrrBB. 

JHrectoTf Mona.  B.  Landolt 

Deputy, Dr.  GuataTua  Zenner. 

SecreUiry  of  ChmmiU^ Mods.  J.  BodoU 

The  teaching  of  the  Polytechnic  School  la  the  work  of  57  teachen,  of  whom 
31  are  regular  profesaora,  10  asaistant-profesaora,  and  16  private  teachera  and 
lecturera. 

Kacb  of  theee  givee  several  couraea  of  lectures  or  of  private  inatruc- 
tion,  and  the  whole  number  of  aubjecta  taught  or  couraea  of  lectures  this 
year  (1868)  ia  145,  ezdustve  of  a  large  number  of  additional  or  extra  subjects, 
which  do  not  form  esaentifd  parte  of  tlie  regular  curriculum  of  inatructioQ. 
These  145  subjects  of  inatmction  are  comprehended  in  the  following  liat: 

PBOFESSOB8HIP8  AKD  COUBSBS  OF  ZHSTBUCTION. 

Prof.  Abduini.  1.  Storia  comparatia  della  lingua  e  dei  dialetti  Italian!.  2. 
Scrittori  d'arte  e  artiati,  U  Oellini  et  il  Yasaii  3.  II  Macbiavelli.  4. 
Eaercixi  varg.  diUngua 

Prof.  Dr.  Behn-Esohenburo.  5.  The  Engliah  hiatoriana.  6.  Shakapeare^a 
"  King  Lear,"  trandated  and  explained.    7.  Engliah  exerciaea  and  grammar. 

Prof.  ^r.  Bohmebt.  8.  General  economy.  9.  Finance.  10.  Lectures  and 
discuaaiona  on  political  economy. 

Prof.  Dr.  Bollbt.  11.  Technical  chemical  practice.  12.  Bleaching,  printing, 
and  dyeing.  18.  Manufacture  of  chemical  producta.  14.  Glass  and 
pottery. 

Prof.  Dr.  Chbrbuukz.  15.  Political  ooonomy.  16.  International  law.  17. 
Free  trader  exchange,  and  protective  duties. 

Prof.  Dr.  CHRunoFisL.  18.  Differential  and  integral  calculus.  18  a.  Exam* 
inations.    19.  Theory  of  equationsL    19  a.  Examinations. 

Prof.  Dr.  Cbambr.  20.  Elementa  of  botany.  21,  Universal  botany.  22. 
Miorosoopic  observations. 

Prof.  CuLMAEir.  23.  Earth-works,  stone  bridges,  and  tunnels.  23  a.  Bepe* 
tition.    24.  Practical  construction.    25.  Roads  and  canals. 

Prof.  Dufbaissb.  26.  Droit  civiL  27.  Droit  administratis  28.  Droit  far* 
estier.    29«  Droit  commercial. 

D&  Egli  (private  tutor.)  30.  Physical  geography,  (inorganic.)  31.  Examin- 
ations. 32.  Drawing  for  historical,  geographical,  and  economic  studiea. 
33.  Hiatory  of  geology.  34.  Geographi<Sd  phenomena ;  Abyaainia,  Gulf- 
stream,  NDe,  Osoal  ofSoeas,  ftc  35.  Palestine— geographically  and  archie- 
ologically. 

Prof.  Escher  v.  d.  Linth.    36.  General  geology.    37.  Technical  geology. 

Dr.  Fbbr  (private  tutor.)  88.  Exposition  of  sculpture  in  the  aichfl^logical 
museum. 

Prof.  Dr.  Fiedlbb.  89.  Bepresentative  geometry,  with  examinations.  39  a. 
Exercises  in  two  groups,  each  one  hour.  40.  Plane  geometry.  41.  Ele- 
ments of  the  theory  of  determinate  and  rectangular  oodrdinates.  42. 
Geometry  of  curves  of  the  third  order. 

Prof.  Dr.  Frbt.    43.  Zoology.    43  a.  Examination. 
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Mb.  Frito  (private  tutor.)    44.  Technical  drawing  (preparatmy  course.)    45, 
Technical  4rawing  (fli^t  and  second  course  of  the  chemical  technical  di- 
•  vision.)    46.  Elements  of  macbineiy.     47.  Machine-drawing.     48.  Lec- 
tures on  machineH^onstruction. 

Dr.  Gbisbr  (private  tutor.)  49.  Introduction  to  qmthetic  geometry.  60. 
Selections  from  the  hig^dr  parts  of  geometry. 

Prof.  Glabbaob.  61.  Gonatniction  of  buildings.  62.  Plan-drawing.  63. 
Engineering  plan-drawing. 

Mr.  Harlaohbb  (private  tutor.)  64.  Theory  and  construction  of  girders.  65. 
Manufacture  of  wrougfat-iron  and  cast-iron  girders. 

Prof.  Dr.  Hebr.  66.  Pharmaoeutical  botany.  67.  The  plants  of  geologj. 
68.  On  fossil  insects. 

Me.  Huo  (private  tutor.)    69.  Differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Prof.  SIbiskr.    60.  Practice  in  modeling  ornaments,  and  in  stone-carving. 

Prof.  Kbllbr.    61.  German  language. 

Prof.  Dr.  Kbnngott.  63.  Mineralogy.  6S  a.  Examination.  63.  Characters 
of  minerals.    64.  Museum  of  mineralogy. 

Dr.  Kinkbl.  66.  Hiatoiy  of  ancient  art,  from  Egypt  to  PompeO.  66.  History 
of  renaissance  art  (andiitecture  and  sculpture.) 

Prof.  Kopp.  67.  Encyclopedia  of  forestry.  68.  Theoiy  of  dimatee.  68  il 
Examination.    69.  Excursions  and  practical  experiments. 

Prof.  Kronaubil  70.  Mechanical  technology  (spinning,  weaving,  paper- 
making,  dLC.) 

Prof.  Dr.  KuNixr.  71.  Technical  physics.  71a.  BxaminatioD.  72.  Tlieoiy 
of  light    73.  Experimental  physics. 

Mr.  Kumslbr  (private  tutor.)  74.  Mechanics.  76.  Differential  calculus.  76. 
Tedinlcal  mechanics. 

Prof.  Landolt.  77.  Theory  of  forestry.  78.  Forestere'  duties.  79.  Poi^ 
estry  (trade.)  79  a.  Examinations.  80.  Excursions  and  practical  appli- 
oations. 

Prof.  Lasiub.  81.  Oongtraction  of  buildings  (seoood  couTse.)  82.  Construc- 
tion of  buildings  (third  course.)  83.  Plan-drawing  and  perapeetive  (second 
course.) 

Prof.  Ludewio.  84.  Construction  of  machinery.  84  a.  Examination.  85. 
Chapters  from  the  history  of  mechanical  oonstmctiony  with  practical  ex- 
amples, Ac. 

Dr.  Maybr  (private  tutor.)    86.  Paleontology. 

Prof.  Mbqubt.  87.  Differential  and  integral  oalcnloB  (pooils  of  the  first  year.) 
87  a.  Examination.  88.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  (pupils  of  tlie 
second  year.) 

Dr.  Merz  (private  tutor.)  89.  Pharmaceutical  ohemistry.  90.  Examination 
in  inoi^nic  chemistiy.    91.  On  scents  and  perfumes.    92.  On  alcohols. 

M.  MosoH  (private  tutor.)  93.  Geology  cxf  Switeeriand,  with  regard  to  its 
influence  on  trade,  kc  (mid^) 

Prof.  Dr.  Monseoir.  94.  Experimental  physics;  finthatf  94 a.  Examina- 
tion in  French.  94  b,  Szaminalaoa  in  Oennsn.  96.  Chemical  phyaica. 
96  a.  Examination. 

Prof.  OBSLLt.  96.  Differential  and  integral  oalonlus  (sdhool  of  arehitectore, 
firatcours&)  97.  Mathematics  (prelimlnaij  oonise^)  algebra,  geometry, 
Ac    97  a.  Exercises.    976.  Examination. 

Prof.  Pbstalobzi.  98.  Construction  of  streets  and  canals.  99.  Practical 
geometry  fin  German  and  French.) 

Db.  Piooabo  (private  tutor.)  100.  Inorganic  and  experimental  chemistry. 
100  a.  Examination  in  groups.  101.  Toxicology.  102.  Pharmaceuticsal 
chemistiy. 

Prof.  Dr.  Prtm.  103.  Analytical  geometry  of  the  plane^  wiA  exnrcises.  104. 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  mnctions. 

Prof.  Rambbrt.  106.  Histoire  litt^raire,  Conieille  et  Badne.  106.  Bxereises 
sup^rieurs,  pour  les  Aleves  fran^la.  107.  Exercises  supMenra,  pour  les 
4leves  aUemanda  108.  Exardaea  el^mentaires.  109.  Langue  fran^aise 
(preliminary  course.) 

Prof.  Dr.  Rbte.  110.  Introdoelaon  to  the  theoiy  of  numbers.  IIL  AnaljrV 
cal  mechanics. 
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Pbof.  Dr.  BurnHAHir.    112.  Swiss  federal  constitution  and  rights. 

Pbof.  Dr.  Sohebr.  113.  Twelve  literary  world-known  characters — Homer, 
.£8chylu8)  Ac  Ac  114.  Lesstog,  Goethe,  Schiller,  their  lives,  wor](s^  and 
companions.     115.  Histoiy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prof.  Dr.  Semper.    116.  Comparison  of  styles.    117.  Designing. 

Dr.  y.  Seckbndorff  (private  tutor.)  118.  Taxes  and  revenuea  of  woods  and 
forests. 

Mr.  Stadlbr  (teacher^  119.  Ornamental  drawing,  decoration,  color,  Ac 
120.  Deooratiou  of  private  and  public  buildings. 

Prof.  Dr.  SrADLBR.  121.  Experimental  chemistry.  121  &  Examination. 
122.  Selections  flvMn  chapters  on  chemistry.  123.  Practical  chemical 
experiments. 

Prof.-  Stooksr.  124.  Geometry  of  space,  algebra,  trigonometry.  124  a.  Bx* 
erdses.    125.  Mathematics  of  forestry. 

Mr.  Stutz  (private  tutor.)    126.  History  of  the  creation,  with  regard  to  the  Bible. 

Prof.  Ulrioh.    127.  Landscape-drawing,  in  pencil,  sepia,  and  water>colora 

PROF.YirrH.  128.  Pumps,  turbines,  and  water^wheelSL  129.  Construction  of 
machinery. 

Pbof.  Vooeli.    130.  History  of  Switzerland,  1474-1515.   . 

Dr.  Wbith  (private  tutor.)  131.  History  of  chemistry.  ^32.  Review  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  aooording  to  modern  prindplCB.  138.  Groups  of  Cynans. 
134.  Chemistry  of  animal  bases  and  acids. 

Mr.  Wbrdmoller.     135.  Figure<Lrawing. 

Prof.  Wild.  136.  Topography.  137.  Geodesy.  138.  Plan-drawing.  139. 
Map-drawing. 

Prof.  Da.  Wolf.  140.  Astronomy.  140  a.  Bxamhiation  i(for  the  engineering 
division.)  1406.  Examination  (for  pupils  of  the  sixth  division.)  141. 
Elements  of  astronomy. 

Mr.  WoLFEKBPBRaER  (musical  director.)    142.  Harmony. 

Prof.  Dr.  Zbuneb.  143.  Technical  mechanics.  143  a.  Bxaminatlon  ia  groups. 
144.  Theoretical  mechanics  (heat  and  steam — steam-engines.)  145.  The- 
ory of  insurance  (calculations  of  probability  and  mathematical  statistics.) 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  assistanta  • 

In  running  one's  eye  over  this  large  list  of  teachera  and  subjects  to  be  taught^ 
the  eye  of  the  English  parent  or  guardian  would  find  itself  hopelessly  over- 
whelmed with  ejnSarriU  de  richesses.  But  such  a  contingency  has  been  foreseen, 
and  admirably  provided  for,  even  without  encroaching  on  that  perfect  liberty 
of  the  individual  of  which  we  English  think  and  talk  so  much.  The  student  of 
the  Pol3rtechnicum  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  attend  what  courses  he  pleases,  and 
to  neglect  all  he  does  not  like.  He  may  go  to  the  Polytechnicum  either  for 
business  or  pleasure;  either  to  qualify  himself  for  some  special  doty  in  life,  or  to 
study  things  in  general,  and  thus  &r  our  notions  of  liberty  are  here  realised. 
But  in  this  free  manner  of  study  comparatively  few  students  enter  themselves. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  762,  only  173  are  ftee  students — ^the  remaining 
689  prefer  to  study,  according  to  rule  and  method,  for  some  specific  aim  in  Hfo. 

There  is  an  organized  curriculum,  prepared  by  the  govemora  and  the  pro- 
fessors, which  affords  the  parent  or  the  pupil  all  the  best  advice  of  matured 
wisdom  as  to  the  course  of  study  which  the  student  should  pursue  during  the 
three  years  of  his  univeraity  career.  Tliese  studies  are  parceled  out  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  each  year  is  divided  into  two  courses — the  summer 
and  winter  half-year.  The  student  is  fbrther  assisted  by  being  told  what  are 
the  subjects  with  which  he  should  be  acquainted  before  entering  the  university, 
so  as  best  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages ;  and  there  is  this  farther  kindly 
provision  made  for  him,  that  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have' been  badly, 
prepared  in  any  of  the  essential  points  of  preliminary  study,  a  special  series  of 
preparatory  studies  are  provided  as  an  aid  to  make  good  bis  delects  and  bring 
him  up  to  the  level  of  better-prepared  pupils. 

In  addition  to  its  vast  living  organization  of  professors,  masters  and  tutora^ 
the  Zurich  Polytechnicum  is  rkh  in  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  vi&.,  in  a  large 
astronomical  observatory,  a  chemical  and  mechanical  laboratory  for  practi^ 
work,  a  chemical  laboratory  of  professional  teachings  a  collection  of  modeU^ 
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drawings,  ftc.,  for  architecttiral  and  mechanical  QlastratioDs,  a  botanical  gaideo, 
cabinet  of  geology,  zoology,  kc  fta 

ixPBxsa  or  tbchxioal  kducatiov  dt  swttzeblasik. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say  what  this  vast  engine  fiv  the  frnprave- 
ment  of  the  Swiss  people  costs  the  Confederation.  The  Englishman  who  studies 
these  figures  should  remember  that  it  is  the  proiision  made  for  a  population  of 
only  2,600,000 ;  for  the  most  part  only  agricultural  peasants,  inhabiting  a  moun- 
tainous and  oomparatively  sterile  country.  In  measuring  the  expense  we 
^ould  also  b«ir  in  mind  that  francs  go  as  &r  in  Zurich  as  crowns  in  London. 

To  the  foundation  of  the  Polyteclmical  Uniyersity  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  20,000/L,  and  the  Ganton  of  Zurich  13(^000^  Tlie  annual  expeosea 
and  contributions  of  the  students  are : 

Jncomt, 

L  Loan  from  the  State  treaauiy, £10,000 

2.  Loan  from  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 640 

8.  Pupils'fees, 8,663 

4  Loan  fh>m  the  Canton  and  State  of  Zorich  fcr  colko- 

tions  and  museums^ 166 

Total  income, £18,469 

Expenses, 

1.  Qovemm^t  of  the  Uniyeraity, £1,680 

S.  Salaries  of  professora  and  teachera^ 9,500 

8.  Collections  and  museumsi 2,146 

4.  Prizes, 40 

5.  Furniture,  Ac., 98 

Total  ezpenaeS) £13,459 

Such  is  our  model  university ;  and  I  ought  not  to  leave  it  without  testi^ng 
to  its  perfect  success.  My  first  acquaintance  with  this  univereity  arose  out  of 
the  incident  of  a  young  relation  of  my  own  happening  to  desire  to  obtain  an 
education  in  a  branch  of  .civil  engineering,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
that  education  in  England.  Fortunately  for  him,  an  Englishman  of  scienoe^ 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  education,  recommended  to  him  the  technical  uni- 
versity of  Zurich.  He  went  there;  be  passed  through  its  courses;  returned  to 
England ;  entered  himself  in  the  usual  manner  as  a  learner  in  the  works  of  an 
eminent  engioeer.  Here  the  advantages  of  Zurich  soon  showed  tbemaelveB 
unmistakeably ;  his  superiority  was  so  evident  that  he  soon  rose  over  the  heads 
of  much  older  men,  and  long  before  his  ai^rentice^ip  expired,  he  liad  already 
been  intrusted  with  heavy  responsibilities  and  important  duties,  whidi  could 
not  be  intrusted  to  men  much  older  and  more  experienced,  but  less  skillfully 
trained,  and  less  highlv  educated.  This  youth  was  a  standing  example  of  the 
practical  excellence  of  Zurich.  This  was  the  incident  which  afterwards  in- 
duced me  to  study  carefUUy  the  organization  of  that  institution,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  my  best  towards  obtaining  for  young  Englishmen  equal  privi- 
leges in  tlieir  own  countiy ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  result  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  that  inatitution,  and  of  personal  intimacy  with  many  of  those 
who  have  been  its  pupils,  is  to  satisfy  me  tliat  thia  Swiss  university  is  a  noble 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  her  patriots  and  statesmen--of  the  enlightened  gener- 
osity of  the  countrymen  and  citizens  of  Zurich ;  and  that  the  institution  they 
have  founded  is,  in  its  aim,  its.organization,  and  its  practical  effect,  well  worthy 
of  the  study  and  the  rivalry  of  any  statesmen  and  any  citiaens  who  do  not  b<^ 
lieve  their  countrymen  unworthy  of  high  inteUectual  cultivation^  and  sound 
technical  training  for  lif& 

We  append  the  latest  Programme  of  Subjects  of  Instruction,  arranged  in 
eight  schools  or  divisions^  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  building 
erected  by  the  Canton  of  Zurich  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Polytechnicum^ 
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SUBJECTS   or   IKSTBUOnON,    GLASSKD   BT   DIYIBIOVa 
mUT  DITIfllOK,  OR  80HOOL  OV  ABOHXTXCnriUI. 

First  Tear. — 1.  cl  Art  of  building,  3  hoars;  Thursday,  Fridaj  and  Saturday, 
10  to  11. 

b.  Architectural  design  and  exercises  on  building,  3  afternoons,  (6  hours  per 
week  in  winter,  9  in  summer  ,*)  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

2.  Mechanics,  6  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  OEdculua,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

h.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  P^day,  8  to  10. 

4.  <L  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theoiy  of  contacts  and  intersections 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  6 ;  Saturday  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  on  stone^nitting,  1  hour;  not  yet  detennined. 

5.  Designing  the  figure,  (5  hours  in  winter,  9  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2  to  4,  or  5. 

6.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
In  all,  16  hours  of  lessons;  16  to  22  hours  of  exercises. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  civil  edifices  (continuation  of  oourse  of  con- 
struction,) 3  hours;  Wednesday,  Fridav  and  Saturday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Art  of  building  in  middle  ages  and  in  the  Renaissance,  (During  the  second 
half-year,  modem  art  of  building,)  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

3.  Architectural  design,  sketdbes  and  detailed  drawings  of  plans  of  buildings, 
(6  to  9  hours;)  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

4.  <L  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadoMrs,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  Construction  of  roads  and  bridges^  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to 
9,  and  another  hour  not  determined. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

7.  Designing  the  figure,  2  or  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

8.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  2  to  3  hours;  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  6. 
In  aU,  15  hours  of  lessons;  and  11  to  16  of  exercises. 

Third  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  Renais* 
sance.  (Inth6  8eootidha]^year,jnodemartofbuildmg,)4hQiQr8;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  3  to  7. 

2.  Drafting  and  detail  drawings  of  architectural  plans,  4  afternoons;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  History  of  the  Benaissanoe,  ^4  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
8atuday,6  to  6. 

4.  Designing  the  figure,  1  afternoon,  2  or  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

6.  a.  G^logy,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

b.  Drilling  on  geology,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

In  all,  12  hours  of  lessons,  and  at  least  3  afternoons  of  exeide& 

,  SBOOKD  nrvisiov,  on  sohool  ov  onriL  BNonnoBDro. 

Mrst  Tear. — 1.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
10 11.  48 
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2.  Deeigntng  plans,  2  or  3  hontv;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Elements  of  astronomj  (for  the  first  half-year,)  3  hoars;  Wednesday 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6 ;  (Obligatoxy  only  upcm  pupils  devoting  them- 
aelvee  to  the  study  of  geodesy.) 

4.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

h.  Designs  for  building,  2  afternoons,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2  to  4 ;  (4  hours 
in  summer,  6  in  winter.) 

(These  two  items  are  obligatory  only  upon  pu|^  devoting  themselves  to  ctvU 
engineering  proper,  as  roads,  railroads,  Ac.) 

6.  Mechanios,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Designing  machines,  1  afternoon;  Friday,  2  to  4;  (2  hours  in  winter  3  in 
summer.) 

7.  a.  elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Monday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Bxerdses  on  the  same,  2  hoars;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

8.  a.  Stone-cutting,  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection  of 
carved  surihces,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  1. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
9l  Land-measuring,  (in  summer,)  one  day. 

19  hours  of  lessons;  7  to  13  hours  of  exercises;  and  in  sunmier,  one  day  of 
Land-measuring. 

Secondy  Tear, — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads,  railroads  and  hydranlic  buikUagi^ 
3  hours:  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
b.  Drilling  in  the  same,  1  hour;  Wednesday,  9  to  10. 

2.  Exercises  in  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works,  3  afternoons,  (ft 
hours  in  winter,  and  9  in  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
or  5. 

(Obligatory  only  on  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  dvil  engineering.) 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9.  (Obligatory  only  or 
pupils  devoting  themselves  to  geodesy.) 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Setting  up  of  machines,  1  aftereoon,  (2  hours  in  winter,  3  in  sammer;) 
Friday,  2  to4. 

7.  a.  Integral  calculni^  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 
k  Analytical  geometry,  9  hooiv;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  in  integral  calculus  and  analytical  geometiy,  2  hours;  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

d  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours ;  Monday  and  Friday^  10  to  11 ; 
and  one  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

(p.  and  €y  above^  obligatoiy  i^on  all  pupils,  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their 
option.) 

8.  €k  Perspeottve^  and  theory  of  shadows,  9  hoars;  Monday  and  lYiday, 
6  to  7. 

b»  Exereisee  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Industrial  physics.  Industrial  natural  philosophy,  4  houn;  Monday  snd 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

10.  Modeling  in  earth  and  in  plaster,  1  afternoon,  3  hoars;  Saturday,  1 
to  5. 

11.  Technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  5 

(In  winter,)  13  to  21  hours  of  lessons;  12  to  19  houn  of  exercises.  . 

IhM  Tear, — ^1.  a.  Constroction of  roads;  l^ydrftolic  boildtaig,  8  hours;  Men- 
day,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 

b.  DriUing  on  the  same^  1  hour;  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

%.  Exerdaes  on  the  samft,  8  afternoons;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesdi^ 
2  lo  4  or  5. 

3.  Geodesy,  9  hoofs;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9. 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours;  ^Hiursday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

5.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satoidiy,  9  to  IOl 
b.  Drilling  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons^  9  hours;  exercises,  all  remaining  houn. 
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TBXSD  DmelOir,  OB  SOBOOL  or  nrOITBTBtAL  mOSAHIOS. 

Fint  Year, — 1.  Mechanios,  6  houra;  Monday,  Taesday,  Wednefldfiy,  t  to 
10. 

2.  Dedgning  machines,  3  afternoons;  (4  honra  in  winter,  6  in  smnmer;) 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a.  EHements  of  cQfferential  and  integral  calcolns,  4  liotns;  Toesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

h.  Bzerdsee  on  same,  2  hoinv;  IViday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theoiy  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  tc  t. 

h.  Drill  and  exercises  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
6.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  TOday,  1  to  4. 
6.  Construction  of  models  in  wood,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Tuefiday,  1  to  4. 
Leesons,  13  hours;  exercises,  13  to  15  hotirs. 

Second  Tear, — 1.  Theoiy  of  machines,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  <L  Construction  of  machines,  4  hours;  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 
h.  Setting  up  of  machines,  4  afternoons,  (8  hours  in  winter,  12  in  summer;) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a  Integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11« 
h.  Analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  on  both  the  above,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Hursday,  10  to  11. 
d  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday  10 
to  11 ;  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 
(f)  and  c,  above,  obligatory  on  all  pupils ;  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their  option.) 

4.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  8  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Mechanical  technology,  ^winter,) 4  hours;  MondayandFriday,  lltol2i 
Satorday,  11  to  12  and  4  to  5. 

ToosTH  Diviiioir,  on  soHooit  oy  tmnrsntuLL  ouaicisi'aY* 

Birst  Tear. — 1.  Inorganic  diemistry,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  10  to  Ih 

2.  Exercises  on  classical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  2  aftemooni^  6  hooiv; 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  a.  Zoology,  first  part,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  6  to  6. 
h.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

4.  General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  5^ 

5.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

6.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Monday,  8  to  10;  Saturday,  10  to  12. 
Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  at  least  11  hours. 

Second  Year, — a.  Division  of  rndustriai  Chemistry,-^!,  Industrial  cfaemishy, 
4  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceuticsl  chemistry, 
4  afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Industrial  phjrsics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10.  ' 

4.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

6.  Chemical  technology  of  building  matmab,  I  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6. 
6.  CL  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fridi^  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
Lessons  13  hours;  exercises  lY  hours. 

5.  IXoision  of  PharmaeeuUeal  Chemittry,'^}.  Industrial  chemistry,  4  hours; 
Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  lOmipulations  in  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  4 
afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4.  • 

3.  Technical  ptortion  of  pharmacy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  S. 
4  Baw  materaJs,  pharmaceuticaDy  considered,  3  hours. 

5.  Pharmaceutical  botany,  3  hours;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  8  to  4» 
8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
LeoBona^  16  hours;  exercises,  12  hours. 
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.  Ik^  Tear. — ^1.  Bnojclopedia  of  forestry,  8  honra;  KoDdaj,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  9. 

2.  Valuation  and  estimates  of  roads,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  to 
10. 

3.  Excursions^  exercises  on  taxation,  drill  and  oonyersation,  1  day;  Saturday. 

4.  a.  Zoology,  first  part^  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
b.  Drill  and  questions  on  above,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

6.  Qeneral  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  houTB ;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

*l.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  IL 

8.  Design  of  plans,  2  to  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

9.  Geology,  with  drill  on  same,  6  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons,  24  hours;  exercises,  4  to  5  hours,  and  1  day. 

Second  Tear. — ^1.  F6rest  administration  and  polioe,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wed« 
Desday,  Friday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Preservation  of  forests,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 

3.  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry,  1  hour;  Friday,  10  to  11. 

4.  Management  of  forests,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Introduction  to  mangement  of  forestry  business,  1  hour;  Monday,  6  to  t. 
6.  Excursions,  drill,  and  conversation,  1  day;  Saturday. 
*l.  Construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  2  hours;  Wednesday,  8  to  9;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 
8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons,  11  hours;  exercisefi^  1  day  and  1  hour. 

SIXTH  DXVISIOV;  ov  raiLOSOPHICAL  AVD  FOUnOAL  SOIBfaB. 

a.  Kakural  Sciences. — ^1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday, 
10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  chemical  analysis  in  laboratory,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 
8.  Exercises,  for  the  most  advanoed  students,  eveiy  day  except  Saturday. 

4.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials^  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6. 

5.  Experimental  physics,  6  hours;  every  day,  11  to  12. 

6.  Drill  on  the  preceding,  2  hours ;  not  yet  fixed. 

1.  Mathematics  physics;  introduction,  and  theory  of  elastidty,  4  hours; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Fridav  and  Saturday,  8  to  9. 

8.  Zoology,  first  part,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  ^ 
9  Drill  and  questions  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

10.  (General  botany,  5  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

11.  Use  of  microscope,  daily;  forenoon. 

12.  Antediluvian  plimta,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  to  3, 

13.  Fossil  insects,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  5  to  6. 

14.  Natural  history  of  mushrooms,  with  special  reference  to  maladies  of 
plants  and  animals,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  microscopic  demonstration,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  herbal,  I  hour. 

17.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

18.  Drill  on  same ;  1  hour,  not  yet  fixed. 

19.  Swiss  materials  for  building,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  5. 

20.  History,  construction  and  coloring  of  geological  charts  and  section& 

21.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8  to  4. 
(Other  lessons  on  mineralogy  will  be  hereafter  announced.) 

b.  Maifhemaiical  Sciences. — 22.  Integral  calculus^  continued  fix>m  last  term,  for 
second  year  of  second  and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
10  to  11. 

23.  Analytical  geometry,  continued  fix>m  last  term,  for  second  year  of  second 
and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

24.  Exercises  for  all  the  students  of  first  and  second  year  of  second  and  third 
divisions,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
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25.  Algebraic  aoalysifl^  2  houn;  Monday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
26  Elements  of  differential  and  integnd  oalcoliifl,  4  houn;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 
2*7.  Exerdaes  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10.' 

28.  Intersection  and  contact  of  curved  surfiices,  and  stone-cutting,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

29.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

30.  Elements  of  astronomy,  as  introduction  to  geodesy,  3  hours;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6. 

31.  Mathematics,  pure  and  apj^ed,  after  a  manual  to  appear  soon,  4  hours; 
and  a  drill  of  1  hour. 

32.  Practical  course  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  3  hours. 

33.  Descriptive  geometiy,  first  part^  2  to  3  hours. 

34.  Method  of  teaching  mathematics  for  candidates  for  employment  as  teach- 
ers, 2  hours. 

35.  Geometrical  analysia  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree^  2  houn. 

36.  Synthetic  geometry,  after  Steiner,  2  hours. 

37.  ^nieoretical  astronomy,  2  houra. 

3&  Integral  calculus,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

39.  Elementary  mathematics,  including  the  branches  detailed  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  1866^7,  (in  French,)  6  hours. 

40.  Political  arithmetic^  ^teresl^  rent^  savings^  banks,  banks,)  &a,  2  houra; 
Qjk  German  or  £^nch.) 

41.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

c  LUerary^  Moral  and  FiOiUeal  Seienoe,^-42.  "F^uat*'  of  Goethe,  2  hours; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

43.  *'  Parcival  ^*  of  Wolfiram  von  Escheuback  and  "  Tristan  ^  of  Gottfiied  von 
Strassburg,  2  to  3  houra;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  5. 

(The  same  instructor,  (Pro£  Yischer,)  will  give  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
univereity,  in  nsthetics,  part  first,  4  to  6  hours.) 

44.  French  literature,  3  houn;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  6. 
46.  Italian  literature,  3  houra;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  6  to  7. 

46.  Italian  composition,.  1  hour;  lliuraday,  6  to  6. 

47.  History  of  English  literature  fi^>m  end  of  last  century  to  present  time,  2 
houra;  Tuesday  and  Thuraday,  6  to  7. 

48.  Shakspeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  and  "  Love's  IiaboraLost^"  translated 
and  explained,  2  houra;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6  to  7. 

49.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  2  houra ;  Monday,  5  to  6 ;  and 
Friday,  6  to  7. 

50.  General  modem  history,  with  special  reference  to  intellectual  develop- 
ments, 3  houn;  Monday  to  E^day. 

51.  Sources  of  Boman  History,  2  houra;  Saturday,  9  to  11. 

52.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  JUnaieaance;  and  as  intro- 
ductOTy,  a  general  view  of  the  art  of  building  among  the  ancients,  4  houra; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  7. 

53.  General  views  of  the  history  of  the  BenoMaanc^  4  houra;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6.  ^ 

54.  History  of  painting  and  sculpture  since  the  fifteenth  century,  4  houra; 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

55.  ArchflBology  of  Christian  Art,  2  hours. 
66.  Claasic  and  German  mythology,  2  hours. 

57.  Greek  anthology,  2  hours. 

58.  Political  economy,  3  houra;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

59.  International  law,  2  houra;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

60.  Commercial  law,  3  houra;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

61.  Forestry  laws,  1  hour;  Tuesday,  3  to  4. 

*  d  I%ne  Arts, — 62.  Landscape  drawing,  4  houn;  Thursday  and  Friday,  2 
to  4. 

63,  Drawing  the  figure^  after  copies  and  models ;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2  to  4. 
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64.  Modefiag  in  eaiih  and  placter,  for  etvdents  in  arok&teetiU9  and  «Dgliieer> 
ing,  2  afternoons;  Mond^  and  Saturday,  I  to  4. 

65.  Designing  omamenia  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  prodnotions  of 
arts  snd  tradea^  4  houn;  Monday  and  Tiieadaj,  10  to  12. 

Instruction  in  German  will  be  given,  if  thought  neoeasary. 

AFFAEATUB,  ETO.,  FOR  INST&OOnOV. 

o.  OoQeeHofis. — ^Daring  the  year  1855-6  collections  have  been  commenced, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  follows : — 

For  drawing  the  figure, — Parts  of  the  body,  and  entire  figores.  Simple  oat- 
lines,  and  shaded  design  after  the  diflbrent  methods  of  Julien  and  Yolpats. 
Models  by  Albin  and  Mart  Fischer,  for  instruction  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared human  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaster, 
mostly  after  the  antique. 

For  landaoape  drawing, — Lithographs  of  Calame;  studies  by  the  professor. 

For  ardUiecktral  drawing. — ^Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
architectural  decoration,  by  dif^rent  masters.    (See  below,  under  Library.) 

Modds  o/oofu^mdMm.— Collection  of  pieces  of  wood;  models  of  roofS)  mostly 
after  Moller;  TSrioos  arches  for  doorways;  all  from  the  establishment  of  Schroe- 
der  at  Darmstadt  This  collection  will  be  completed  aa  soon  aa  possible^  fit>m 
the  rooms  for  worldng  In  wood  and  for  making  models. 

Plaster  mod^  <^  arckUficiwrai  cmamenis. — Oapitala  and  baaee  of  antique 
columns,  and  other  portions  of  monuments  of  antiquity,  mostly  fttun  tiie  archae- 
ological collections  of  Paris. 

Instrvmente  for  land  eurveying, — Large  instnunents  for  measuring  angles;  in- 
duding,  a  repeating  theodolite  and  another  smaller  theodolite^  by  Brunner  of 
Paris;  five  leveling  instruments,  from  Srtel  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
Kinzelbach  of  Stuttgart,  and  Goldschmidt  of  ZQrich;  four  surveyor's  tables; 
and  other  instruments,  by  Goldschmidt  of  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  makers. 

Fyr  drawing  plans. — Designs,  partly  by  Prot  Bardin,  of  the  Polyteohnie 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Prot  Wild. 

A^ironomy.'-^Ymma  small  instruments  which  have  been  used  during  the 
summer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatoxy  at  Zftrich, 
which  baa  been  temporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Mo/chin^. — Models  for  the  transformation  of  motion,  fit>m  Prof.  Walter  of 
Augsburg.-  (Bngrenages,)  by  Schroeder  of  Darmstadt  Models  of  turbine 
wheels  on  a  large  scale,  and  section  models  of  steam-engines^  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  work-rooms  of  the  school. 

There  is  a  Weissbach*s  hydraulic  apparatus,  with  its  accessories,  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics. 

Library. — During  the  year  which  is  all  that  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  library,  there  have  been  oollected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  them 
upon  the  various  mathematical  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  school,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  specially  to  the  sixth  division.  One  set  of 
works  with  copperplates,  on  the  art  of  building,  is  of  great  value. 

In  the  readin^room  are  to  be  found  thirty  journals,  mostiy  technical  and 
mathematical,  but  some  upon  other  sciences. 

The  library  was  opened  Januaiy  2t,  1866,  mnce  which  time  have  been  given 
610  dischaiigfes  of  receipts  for  books  taken  home.  Besides  most  of  the  profes- 
sers,  62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  made  use  of  the  library. 

There  are  at  ZOrich  collections  in  natural  histoiy,  an  archsoological  collection, 
a  libraiy  for  natural  histoiy,  and  another  for  the  sdences;  to  all  of  which  pupila 
can  have  accesa 

h.  ScienHfle  and  IMinkai  Dq^arimenis. — Oheniicai  taboraiory  fir  anailyais,' 
This  is  arranged  for  practical  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  necessary  ap» 
paratos.  Two  aAernoons  are  employed  in  the  obligatoiy  praotioe  of  the  r^nlar 
pupils,  to  whom  the  laboratory  is  always  open  at  other  times.  During  the  flnt 
term,  U  regular  scholars  and  14  attendants  on  lecturea  made  use  of  it^  and  duiw 
bg  the  last  term,  11  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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Ldb&taiory  of  chmMry  for  technioal  a«M2  phatrmacwticdl  cperationa.'^TfuBt 
after  some  small  changes  shortly  to  be  made^  is  calculated  for  sixteen  practioiiig 
adbotBOB,  Some  large  apparatuses  neoesaary  in  a  technical  laboratory  have  not 
jet  been  erected,  on  account  of  want  of  room;  bat  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  other  apparatus.  The  collection  of  articles  for  use  in  diemical  instruction  is 
already  beg^un.  This  laboratory  has  been  attended  during  the  first  term  by  two 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  on  lectures^  and  during  the  second,  by  two 
of  the  former  and  fi7e  of  the  latter.  The  operations  performed  by  the  regular 
pupils  are  adapted  to  their  future  employment 

(kUnnet  of  natural  phUaaophy, — The  collection  of  instruments  of  natural  phi- 
losophy has  been  hi&erto  proyided  with  instruments  chiefiy  coming  from  the 
manu&cturers  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Begnault's  steam  apparatus  is  by 
Gaiaz,  the  thermometrical  apparatus,  by  Fost^e,  the  optical  apparatus  by 
Duboecq,  of  Paris,  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  from  Berlin.  Yarious  instru- 
ments haye  been  procured,  also,  from  other  German  or  Parisian  manufacturera 
During  the  lessons,  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  Ziirich,.  which  are  deposited  in  the  same  place. 

Convenient  accommodations  are  yet  wanting  for  exact  physical  experiments 
and  large  operations. 

Workshop  for  making  modda  in  mddU, — ^During  the  first  term,  fifteen  regular 
pupils  and  1  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  employed  here,  and  the  same  num- 
ber during  the  second.  It  contains  ten  vices,  with  tiie  instruments  belonging  to 
them;  but  those  which  are  least  used  are  fewest  in  number.  One  vice^  with  a 
more  complete  set  of  tools,  is  appropriated  to  the  adjoint  professor  in  charge, 
and  each  of  the  others  is  used  during  one  term  by  a  set  of  pupils  who  use  it 
altenuitely.  Each  vice^  and  the  too£  belonging  to  it,  are  designated  by  a  cer- 
tain number.  The  most  important  large  instruments  in  this  workshop  are^  a 
lathe  for  turning  metals^  arranged  also  for  cutting  screws ;  a  hand  machine  for 
planing  metals;  a  boring  machine,  shears,  Ac.;  a  forge  with  a  small  ventilating 
blast  on  the  American  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvils,  tongs,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge. 

Workshop  for  models  in  wood, — ^This  was  used  during  the  first  term  by  seven 
regular  pupiJs  and  three  attendants  of  lectures,  and  during  the  second  by  five 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  contains  five  carpenter's  benches  with 
their  fittings,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  a^funofe  professor,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  turning-lathe  for  wood  with  the  tools. 
The  vices  and  benches  are  numbered,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  each  has  the 
same. 

Aa  almost  all  the  puinls  who  have  been  at  work  here  during  the  current  year 
has  had  no  previous  practice,  the  first  months  were  occupied  in  teaching  them 
how  to  handle  the  tool&  In  the  workshop  for  metals  they  filed  cube%  and  in 
that  for  wood,  learned  to  use  the  principal  tools.  Afterwards  they  were  set  to 
ooDstruct  models  of  madiinery ;  and  in  the  former  of  the  shops  the  pupils  have 
been  made  to  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  instructor  only  putting  on  the 
finishing  touch. 

The  models  completed  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-ofi^  with  Stephenson's  (coulisse.) 

2.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-ofi^  on  Gooch's  plan. 

8.  Diagram  showing  the  excellences  of  the  different  locomotive  cut-o£b. 

There  is,  not  yet  completed,  a  locomotive  cut-off  on  the  plan  of  Heuainger  of 
Waldegg. 

In  the  workroom  for  wood,  except  a  model  of  a  roof  by  a  pupil  who  had 
practiced  before,  no  large  model  has  been  made;  the  pupils  have  been  altogether 
employed  in  making  presses  for  their  tools.  Both  pupils  and  teacher  have  had 
to  employ  much  time  in  finishing  off  their  workroom,  and  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  to  coDstruct  (eepedatly  the  teacher)  a  large  supp^  of  simple  to<3s:  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  workroom  for  metals. 

During  the  coming  year,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  wiU  oonstantiy  in- 
crease, the  diractOTB  will  endeavor  to  have  constructed  various  small  machines 
for  the  collections,  and  especially  models  which  may  be  used  in  ibe  course  of  in- 
etmction;  and  will  endeavor  to  make  all  tiie  scholars  assist  in  this  design,  each 
according  to  bis  capacity. 
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The  instractora  in  charge  of  the  work  will  use  all  their  time,  outside  oi  the 
hours  of  instruction,  in  the  workshop  and  in  finishing  difficult  models. 

Workshop  for  modding  tn  earih  andplasUr. — ^There  have  been  prepared  plas- 
ter models  of  stonework,  to  a  given  scale,  aooording  to  the  theoreticfd  course  in 
stone-cutting,  and  also  architectural  ornaments  and  parts  of  the  body  modeled 
in  earth  and  afterwards  molded  in  plaster.  The  workshop,  besides  the  pupils 
regularly  employed  in  it,  has  been  used  during  the  first  term  by  nine  others,  and 
during  the  second  by  three.  Most  of  these  others  were  obliged  during  the  lat- 
ter term  to  return  to  their  own  practical  vocations.  The  professor  (the  sculptor, 
M.  Reiser,)  does  all  his  own  work,  wheUier  in  earth,  plaster  or  marble,  in  the 
shop  before  the  pupils,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  technical  execution 
of  such  work,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  taate. 

All  these  workshops  have  been  open  to  the  pupils  during  the  whole  day,  ez* 
cepting  hours  of  instruction,  and  the  masters  hietve  been  constantly  present 

METHOD  PURSUED  IK  IN8TBU0TI0N. 

The  instruction  in  the  studies  obligatory  upon  each  division  has  omsistied 
partly  of  drills  (repetitions,)  exercises  and  practical  demonstrations  in  the  course 
of  technical  and  scientific  excursions. 

Regular  drilling  exercises  have  been  arranged,  especially  in  the  departments 
relative  to  mathematical  and  natural  science.  During  most  of  these,  as  those  hi 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  &c.,  numerous  problems 
have  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whose  solution  has  in  part  been 
required  of  the  pupils  within  a  given  time,  in  part  left  to  their  option,  or  ex- 
amined by  the  professor  and  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Among  practical  exercises,  intended  almost  exclusively  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dividual Acuities  of  the  pupils,  are ;  those  in  design  and  construction,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  civil  engineering  and  industiial  mechanism; 
those  in  land-measuring,  of  the  first  year  of  the  school  of  engineers,  in  which  a 
whole  day  per  week  is  employed ;  the  manipulations  in  the  analytical  and  tech- 
nical laboratories ;  and  the  work  in  the  shops.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  induce 
the  pupils  to  spend  most  of  their  time  not  occupied  in  lessons,  in  the  drawings 
rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  and  to  consider  them  their  own  habitual 
places  of  labor. 

But  great  hindrances  to  this  plan  have  arisen  fiom  the  great  distance  apart  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  which  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  in 
the  fi>9quent  comings  and  goings  of  the  pupils,  and  from  the  &ct  that  the  time- 
table for  study  has  not  been  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  satis&ctoxy. 

Excursions  have  from  the  first  been  regularly  made  witii  the  pupils  in  the 
school  ot  forestry,  in  the  forests  near  Zurich.  Pro£  Marchand  also  took  his 
pupils  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Swiss  Foresters,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  St  Gall,  that  they  might  hear  the  discussions.  Prof.  Heer,  has  also 
regularly  made  short  excursions,  besides  one  lon^  one,  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion in  botany.  The  pupils  of  the  second  year  m  the  school  of  engineering 
have  visited,  under  the  direction  of  Pro£  Galmann,  besides  the  bridges  near 
Zurich,  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Sitter  near  St  GaU,  of  which  last  t]^ey  took 
drawings  and  measures  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  them  to  execute,  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  complete  designs  of  that  interesting  work.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  are  here  offered  to  the  engineers  employed  there^  for  their  kind 
attentions  to  the  professor  and  to  his  pupils. 

A  long  excursion  with  a  view  to  chemical  and  mechanical  studies  was  under- 
taken by  Profs.  Bolley  and  Reuleaux,  with  the  pupils  of  their  divisions.  They 
visited  various  pUcee  near  the  Rhine  and  above  Basle,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Basle  and  Aaran.  In  the  course  of  thia  trip  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  examine 
a  fUmace  and  set  of  trip-hammers,  a  tin-worl^  a  rolling-mill,  a  salt-work,  a 
wood-gaswork,  which  was  especially  interesting  to  the  pupils,  as  one  had  also 
been  recently  constructed  at  ZOrich.  They  also  examined  a  cement-kiln,  a 
manu&ctory  of  chemicals,  one  of  printed  goods,  silk  spinneries,  fta  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments,  with  a  politeness  which  deserves  our  acknowl- 
edgements, allowed  us  to  take  many  drawings  in  them. 

A  measure  similar  to  that  adopted  by  several  o^er  industrial  institutiona,  is 
the  establishment  of  monthly  competitions  at  prescribed  tasks.  The  regulatioas 
for  these  are  contained  in  the  annual  progranune. 
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PBOGRAIOCB  FOB  1867-68~Sir]T-TWO  PB0FB8S0BS. 

SUBJECTS    OF    INSTEUCnON,    CLASSED    BT    DIVISIONS. 

nS8T  DIVmOKf  OB  SCHOOL  OF  AXOHTTKOTUBX.     (OouTie  thr€4  yeoTB.) 

^  F%r8t  Tear, — DiffereDtial  and  integral  calcnlus ;  Deecriptive  geometry ;  Con- 
Btroction  of  buildmgs,  (2  courses;)  ArchitectuPal  design;  detailed  drawings  of 
plans  of  baildings ;  Designing  the  figure ;  Ornamental  drawing ;  Landscape 
drawing ;  Theory  of  contacts  and  intersections  of  curved  sur&ces,  stone  cut- 
ting; History  of  andent  art;  Modeling  in  day  and  plaster;  Experimental 
chemistry. 

Second  Year. — Art  of  building  (2  courses,)  embracing  art  of  building  civil  edi- 
fices in  middle  ages  and  in  modem  times;  Practical  exerdses  in  building ;  Theory 
of  shadows  and  perspective;  Mechanics,  theory  of  machines;  Construction  of 
bridges  and  roads;  Drawing  of  figures ;  Constitiction  of  arches  and  vaults. 

Third  Year. — Practical  exerdses  in  building ;  Ornamental  drawing ;  Tech- 
nical geology;  Law  concerning  buildings;  Chemical  technology;  Ethology, 
with  practioal  exercises. 

aiOOKD  DIVISIOV,  OB  SCHOOL  OV  CIVIL  BHOINBEBDrO. 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses:)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry; Art  of  building  and  drawing;  Drawing  of  plans;  Experimental  physics; 
Experimental  chemistry. 

Second  Tear, — ^Theory  of  differential  equations ;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus; Industrial  mechanics;  Geometry  of  position;  Theory  of  shadows  and 
perepective;  Technical  geology;  Topography,  drawing  of  charts;  Descriptioii 
of  machines  and  drawing  of  plans. 

Third  Tear. — ^Theory  of  machines;  Astronomy;  Geodesy;  Construction  of 
bridges  and  rail-roads,  with  designs;  Administrative  law;  Drawing  of  maps; 
Construction  of  iron  fhime-works ;  Technology  of  building  material ;  Astron- 
omy, with  exerdses  in  the  observatory;  Practical  and  theoretical  surveying; 
iUthology. 

noBD  nmsioir,  ob  sohool  ov  ihdustriax  icbohakios. 

Ftrai  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses;)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry, with  exercises ;  Analytical  geometry  of  surfaces,  with  exercises ;  Drawing 
ana  desiring  of  machines ;  Experimental  physics  applied  to  meclianics ;  Ex- 
perimenUd  chemistry. 

Second  Tear. — ^Theory  of  differential  equations;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  Industrial  mechanics ;  Art  of  donstructing  machines  (2  courses ;)  Selected 
portions  of  the  same  art ;  Technology  of  mechanics ;  Sdence  of  motion. 

Third  Tear. — ^Theory  of  machines;  Construction  of  models  in  wood;  Con- 
struction of  models  in  metal;  Begulatora;  Metallurgy;  Technology  of  building 
material. 

rOUBTH  DIVTSIOIf,  OB  SCHOOL  07  INDUSTBIAL  CHXHISTBT. 

First  Tear. — Inorganic  chemistry ;  Organic  chemistry ;  Selected  portions  of 
organic  chemistry;  Experimental  physics;  Manu&cture  of  chemicals;  Glass 
and  pottery ;  Description  of  machines ;  Mineralogy ;  Elements  of  general  bot- 
any; Geology;  Industrial  drawing;  Chemical  analysis  in  the  laboratory; 
Zodlogy ;  Chemical  experimentation  applied  to  industrial  arts. 

Second  Fear.-^Bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues ;  Practical  manipu- 
lations in  the  laboratory;  Technology  of  machines;  Crystallography  applied; 
Practical  geology ;  Industrial  chemistry ;  Industrial  drawing;  Analysis  m  the 
laboratory. 
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Third  Tear, — Organic  experimental  chemiotry;  Analytical  chemistiy;  Metal- 
lurgy ;  Chemical  t^nology  of  building  material ;  Special  botany ;  Claanfication 
of  minerals,  wiih  exercises;  Heating  and  lighting  of  buildings;  Food  and  nu- 
trition; Pharmaceutical  chemistry  for  druggists  and  apothecaries;  Pharmaceu- 
tical botany;  Pharmaceutical  chemistry;  Technical  portioa  of  pharmacy;  Raw 
materials  pharmaceutically  considered ;  Manipulation  in  the  laboratory  of  phar- 
maceatioalchemistiy;  Toxicology. 

rirra  nivisioir,  ob  school  or  roaxsTRT.    (2  yedrt^  eonrse.)  * 

Fvrst  Tear. — Mathematics  in  reference  to  practical  uses  in  forest  culture; 
Botany;  Topography;  Drawing  of  plans;  Science  of  managing  forests;  Bxcur- 
aions  and  exercises  in  raluation;  Experimental  chemistry;  Law  concerning 
forests;  Mineralogy;  Geology;  Zoology. 

Second  Tear. — Kxploration  of  forests;  Presenration  and  utflization  of  forests; 
Management  of  foreets  by  the  state ;  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry ;  GH- 
mates  and  soils  applied  to  forestry ;  Tedinical  geology;  Construction  of  bridges 
and  roads;  Administrative  law  and  police;  Botany  and  entomology  applied  to 
forestry;  Agricultural  chemistiy;  Lithology;  Practical  surveying;  Industrial 
physics. 

SIXTH  DIVISIOZr,  OB  KOBKAL  SCHOOL  OT  MATHXMATIOB  AKD  NATUBAL  SCIXVCB. 

Section  a.  Mdthemaiics, 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus;  Analytical  and  plain  geom- 
etry, with  practical  exercises;  Introduction  to  analytical  geometry;  Analytical 
geometry,  with  practical  exercises;  Experimental  physics  applied  to  arts. 

Second  and  Third  Tear. — ^Theory  of  differential  equations;  Theoiy  of  func- 
tions; Geometry  of  position,  with  practical  exercises;  Astronomy;  Selected 
portiouB  of  higher  astronomy,  with  exercises ;  Technical  mechanics ;  Theory  of 
life  insurances;  Analytical  mechanics;  Mathematical  theory  of  gravitation,  of 
electricity  and  magnetism;  Physical  geography;  Mensuration  of  bodies. 

Section  b,  Natwral  Sciences. 

Firsl  Tear. — Practical  and  analytical  chemistry;  Selected  portions  of  inor- 
ganic experimental  chemistry ;  Mineralogy;  General  botany ;  Zoology. 

Second  Year. — Praxis  in  industrial  chemistry;  Crystallography  applied;  Mi- 
croscopical exercises;  Mensuration  of  bodies;  General  geology;  Antediluvian 
plants  and  fossil  insects. 

BBVBNTH    nrVlSlOK,  OB  SCHOOL    0»    LITBBATVBB,    MOBAL  SOIXirOXS  AKD   POLITX0A& 

BCOVOMY 

a.  Natural  Sciences. — Experimental  physics;  Microscopical  exercises ;  €ken- 
eral  botany;  Pliysical  geography;  Geology;  Zoology;  Pharmaceutical  botany ; 
Fossil  plants;  Fossil  insects;  Mineralogy;  Compounds  of  cyanogen ;  Poly- 
atomic alcohols;  Essential  oils  and  aromatic  compounds  in  general;  Paleon- 
tology; Geology  of  sedimentary  formations ;  Pharmaceutical  chemistry;  Toxi- 
cology; Selected  portions  of  experimental  chemistry;  Fossils  characteristic  of 
the  geological  formations  of  Switzerland ;  Physical  chemistry;  Stoecheometry ; 
Analytical  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative;  History  of  chemistry;  Rep- 
etitions of  organic  dhemistry. 

b.  Afaihemaiicai  Sciences, — Elementaiy  astronomy;  Theory  of  life-insur- 
ances ;  Theory  of  surixu^s  of  the  second  degree ;  Elements  of  differential  and 
integrid  calculus;  Exercises  in  differential  calculus;  Exercises  in  industrial 
mechanics;  Analytical  mechanics;  Mathematical  theory  of  gravitation ;  Light, 
electricity  and  g^vanism;  Determinants;  Higher  mechanics;  Political  arith- 
metic, (interest,  rent,  savings  bank&) 

c.  Languor  and  Literature. — EUstory  of  ancient  German  literature  to  the 
eudof  the  17  th  century;  Exercises  in  oratory;  History  of  literature^  Moliere 
and  hia  time;  Lecture  on  and  explanation  of  the  Oid  of  ComeiUe;  Lecture  on 
and  explanation  of  chosen  pieces  fh>m  the  LeUres  Fersanes  de  Moniaquku; 
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Exercises  in  the  French  langoage;  Historj  of  English  literature;  English 
noyels ;  Sbakspeare's  Julius  Geesar ;  Exercises  in  the  English  language ;  La 
commedia  dell'  arte  in  Italia  e  fuori  d'ltalia ;  La  poesia  ispiratrice  di  Baffaelo  e 
del  Correggio ;  Exercises  in  the  Italian  languaga 

d.  History^  Moral  Sciences  and  FoHUcal  Economy, — History  of  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French  revolution ;  Sixteen  characters  of  universal 
history — Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Gato  junior, 
Tiberius,  Attila,  Mahommed,  Charlemagne,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Johanna  of 
Arc,  Richelieu,  Gfomwell,  Peter  the  Great,  Washmgton,  Gavour;  General 
theory  of  political  economy ;  Commerce  of  the  world  from  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  up  to  the  present  time ;  Exposition  and  dis- 
cussions on  questions  of  political  economy;  History  of  ancient  art;  History  of 
modem  painting  since  the  introduction  of  oil-colors ;  Gommercial  law ;  PolitioEd 
economy ;  Critical  studies  of  the  doctrines  of  socialists  and  of  reformists ;  Ele- 
mentary course  of  international  law ;  Laws  of  the  Swiss  confederation ;  History 
of  Switzerland  under  the  Helvetic  republic;  The  British  empire  in  the  five 
divisions  of  the  globe ;  History  of  geography  (2  courses ;)  Introduction  to  geog- 
raphy, industry  and  conuneroe;  Explanation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum 
of  archaeology. 

e.  Fine  Arts. — Drawing  of  ornaments  and  decorations  in  the  interior  of  build- 
ings; Landscape  drawing;  Drawing  of  heads  and  figures  from  models; 
Modeling;  Theory  of  harmony. 

• 

BIOHTH  DXVI8I0V— FBKFABATOBT  OOUBSX  OT  VATHEKATIC8  TAUGHT  BOTH  IK  TBZNCH 

ASD  eEBMAK;  MODSltN  LAKOUAOS8. 

Algebra;  Geometry  of  space  and  plane  trigonometry;  Elements  of  descrip- 
tive geometry;  Practical  geometry;  Experimental  physics;  Experimental 
chemistry ;  Instruction  in  German ;  Instruction  in  French. 

BUILDING8  OF  THE  POLTTECHNICUM  AT  ZURICH. 

At  the  foundmg  of  the  school,  the  canton  and  the  city  of  Zurich  pledged 
themselves  to  er^  a  suitable  building,  and  this  subject  was,  in  1855,  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  school  committee,  the  authorities  of  the  cantons  and 
the  council  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  but  nothing  resulted  fitun  it  until  1858, 
when  the  grand  council  of  Zuridi  appropriated  1,700,000  francs  ($340,000)  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  planned  by  Prof  Semper  and  Superintendent  Wolf. 
In  this  building  there  was  to  be  all  necessary  room  for  the  Polytechnic  School 
and  also  for  the  University  of  Zurich. 

The  locality  chosen  is  a  little  distance  (torn  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  has  ^e 
advantage  of  an  open  prospect,  perfectly  quiet  surroundings,  and  excellent  light 
on  all  sides.  It  is  a  natural  terrace  of  the  woody  mountain  of  ZQrich,  and  is 
160  fbet  above  the  lake ;  the  unposing  front  of  the  building  is  turned  toward 
the  dty,  and  is  an  attractive  feature  in  its  surroundings. 

The  school  accommodation  consists  of  the  main  structure  and  the  chemical 
department.  The  main  structure  forms  a  rectangle  whose  longest  side  is  426 
Swiss  feet  and  the  shortest  side  256  in  extent  A  pavilion  separates  the  inte- 
rior quadrangle  into  two  courts,  frumished  with  fountains.  The  fivnt  is  renais- 
sance, and  the  pavilion  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  whole  is  oon- 
structed  of  light  green  sandstone. 

There  are  four  entrances,  the  main  entrance  being  in  the  pavilion,  consisting 
of  a  vestibule  with  adjoinmg  staircase,  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pillaro ;  contig- 
uous to  this  is  the  noble  haB  for  antiques,  72  feet  long  and  56  wide,  which  con- 
tains the  beautiftil  pUster  molds  of  the  arch»ologic»l  museum.  The  halls  for 
lectures  and  for  design  are  all  light  and  spacious,  room  being  left  for  new  col- 
lections. The  whole  building  is  excellently  arranged ;  it  is  heated  by  steam- 
pipes.  . 

Behind  the  main  building  is  the  well-arranged  chemijoal  school,  and  a  little 
ftrther  towards  the  mountain  side  is  the  new  observatoiy,  built  after  ProC 
Semper's  plan. 

The  cost  of  the  main  building,  together  with  the  chemical  department^ 
amounted  to  two  million  francs,  ($400,000;)  that  of  the  observatoiy,  130,000 
flvncs,  ($26,000,)  without  estimating  the  outlay  for  the  interior. 


PESTALOZZI.  DE  PELLENBEBQ  AND  WEHRLI, 

AMD  I1I0UITMAL  TRAOflNO. 
BT  WILLIiJC  DB  FBLLBHBBBO.* 


Eablt  in  the  year  1798,  Switzerlandi  whilst  at  peace  with  the  French 
republic,  was  inyaded  hy  a  nnmerous  French  army  on  the  most  fnvolous 
pretexts.  Amongst  the  Swiss  Cantons  which  offered  the  most  energetic 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  Directory,  Unterwalden 
stood  in  the  first  rank.  Feariul  was  the  yengeance  of  the  enraged 
French  soldiery,  who  devastated  that  unhappy  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  inhabitants  who  did  not  fall  in  battle  (women  as  well  as  men 
haying  shared  in  the  fight)  fled,  some  into  the  mountains,  some  into  the 
churches ;  but  the  churches  did  not  protect  them  fi-om  the  flames  or 
bayonets,  to  which  all  the  native  sufferers  became  a  prey ;  the  children 
were  however  spared ;  and  crowds  of  these  homeless  orphans  were  to  be 
seen,  after  the  departure  of  the  French,  wandering  about  amidst  the 
rains  of  the  vfflage&  A  wail  resounded  through  Switzerland  when  this 
was  known. 

The  first  philanthropist  who  devoted  himself  to  the  succor  of  these 
helpless  objects,  was  Henry  PestalozzI,  then  Theological  candidate.  He 
had  just  before  broken  down  utterly  in  preaching  his  probationary  ser- 
mon— a  circumstance  which  was  a  bar  to  his  prospects  in  the  church, 
especially  at  such  a  seat  of  learning  as  Zurich.  He  did  not  know  where 
to  direct  his  steps ;  the  career  of  professional  theology  was  closed  to  him, 
but  not  that  of  Christianity.  He  converted  his  little  property  into 
money,  tied  up  his  bundle,  and  set  off  to  the  Canton  of  Unterwalden, 
there  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  poor  deserted  children.  The  season 
was  inclement,  but  he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  some  kind-hearted 
ftiends,  in  forming  a  shelter  fbr  his  new  fitmily,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
little  village  of  Hanz.  Here  Pestalozzi  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  the  gath- 
ering flock,  increasing  in  numbers  till  he  was  obliged  to  consider  how  he 
could  bring  them  under  some  kind  of  discipline ;  but  for  this  purpose  he 
had  no  help  except  fi*om  the  children  themselves.  He  therefore  chose 
from  amongst  them  the  most  intelligent,  taking  care  to  select  those  who 
had  most  influence  with  their  companions.  These  he  appointed  his  assist- 
ants Q*  lieutenants 'O  in  the  lessons,  as  well  as  in  the  necessary  household 
work,  such  as  keeping  the  place  in  order,  mending  clothes,  collecting 
wood,  &C.    He  soon  added  to  these  occupations  the  cultivation  of  a  small 

*  Commanieated  to  the  **  National  Aatoeiatlon  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,"^ 
Ladj  If o«l  B/ron,  and  pubUdied  in  Uie  <«  Trtm$aetim»  "  for  1868. 
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piece  of  land ;  and  the  little  colony  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  orderly 
community. 

In  the  meantime  patriots  from  Tarious  parts  of  Swit^riand  had  arrived 
in  Hanz,  bringing  proyisions  and  stores  of  all  kinda  The  fugitive  in- 
habitants gradually  returned  from  the  mountains,  and  all  fell  into  theix 
former  way  of  KTe.  PestalotszTs  school  was  welcome  to  all  as  long  as  the 
children  were  fed  and  provided  for  in  it ;  but  his  ftmds  being  exhausted, 
and  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  being  required  ftf  the  returning  fugitives 
on  their  own  accounti  there  were  no  means  of  maintaining  the  establish- 
ment Thus,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  every  one,  Pestalozzi  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  from*  his  beloved  children.  tStilt  the  recollection  of  his 
Unterwmlden  fiunUyy  and  of  the  kind  of  trainini^  which  he  had  been 
driven  to  employ  from  the  failure  of  other  resouroes,  remained  a  living 
picture  in  his  mind.  It  gave  a  distinct  and  tangible  aim  to  his  deep  in* 
ward  longing  to  serve  his  fellow  creatures;  it  became  the  vision  of  his 
dreams,  the  object  of  all  his  plans;  and  he  caught  at  whatever  promised 
to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  desired  end.  In  consequence,  all  his  inter- 
oottrse  with  friends — ^for  be  found  many  after  the  events  of  Unterwal* 
den — ^was  directed  to  the  same  end.  To  most  of  them,  however,  ha 
spoke  in  riddles,  since  they  could  not  have  understood  him  unless  they 
had  like  him  learned,  by  experience^  how  poweHhl  an  instrument  §ot 
training  the  young  is  to  be  found  in  labor  for  bread,  when  under  skillfbl 
management  By  all  true  philanthropists,  indeed,  the  full  value  of  Pea- 
taloczi's  woric  in  Unterwalden  was  recognixed ;  and  in  its  merits  his  un« 
successful  sermon  was  forgotten.  Great  hopes  were  formed  of  the  results 
of  such  rare  self-devotion,  and  many  anticipated  that  a  new  light  on  edu- 
cation would  be  kindled  by  it  When  he  made  known  his  project  of  an 
educational  institute,  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Berne  offered  him 
the  use  of  the  Chateau  of  Burgdorf  for  that  purpose^  He  accepted  tiie 
offer,  and  opened  a  school  in  that  place. 

Pestaloczi's  reputation,  founded  upon  some  striking  works  for  the 
people,  ^^  Leonard  and  Gtrirude,"  with  others,  brought  him  immediately 
a  great  number  of  pupils;  some  of  them  out  of  the  most  influential 
fiunilies,  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  one  part 
of  his  educational  system,  oalled  by  himself  the  **  Anschaunnga  Lehre," 
teaching  by  sight  and  other  senses.  But  his  industrial  training  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  because  his  pupils  were  chiefly  of  aristocratic  iam- 
flies,  and  not  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor.  He  con- 
soled himself,  however,  with  the  hope  oC  saving  enough  out  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  school  payments  of  the  rich,  to  establish  a  small  agri* 
cultural  school  fbr  the  poor,  on  his  owa  plan,  ia  connection  with  the 
institute. 

His  new  system  already  b^saa  to  excite  public  attention.  Young  men 
of  the  teachera'  class  thronged  around  him,  and  endeavored,  with  mora 
or  less  success,  to  acquire  his  method,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  for- 
tunes in  the  novelty-loving  world ;  but  amongst  all  those-  who  were  Ihoft 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  there  was  not  one  who  could  comprehend 
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his  great  idea,  that  of  making  Labob,  more  especially  Agricultural  Ia» 
50r,  a  principal  means  of  training  the  joang ;  indeed,  had  he  found 
8«oh  a  one  it  coaM  not  have  helped  him ;  for  in  his  fortress  there  vas 
not  a  foot  ctf  ground  in  which  any  thing  could  he  planted. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  of  carrying  out  the  aim  of  his  heart 
hy  these  circumstances.  Amongst  the  acquaintances  Pestaloiri  had 
made  in  earlier  times,  during  a  journey  before  he  went  to  Unterwaldcga, 
was  the  family  of  Tcharaer,  of  Wilden  Stein.  Tchamer,  who  was  tiie 
Bernese  Landyogt,  appeared  to  Pe&talozri  to  realise  his  idea  of  what  a 
gOTemor  ought  to  be,  such  as  he  had  drawn  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
**'  Leonard  and  Om'trude,"  in  the  ohaiacter  of  Amen  Through  this  ihm* 
ily  he  became  aoqnainied  with  that  of  De  Fellenberg,  who  suooeeded 
Tcharner  in  the  gOTenunent  of  Wilden  Stein ;  and  a  young  De  Fellen* 
berg  became  one  of  Pestalond's  most  atteutire  listeners:  This  young 
man  accompanied  him  on  several  journeys,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
afterwards  entered  into,  and  adopted,  his  idea  of  industrial  education. 
But  it  was  a  circuitous  route  by  which  De  Fellenberg  came  to  the  reso* 
lution  of  acting  out  Pestalo»i*s  idea.  He  was  educated  for  a  political 
career,  but  his  mother's  character  had  implanted  in  him  the  germ  which 
enabled  him  to  receiTe  and  comprehend  the  ideas  of  PestalozsL  His 
mother  used  to  aay  to  him:  ^  The  JBieh  kane  ahoa/y$  Mfert  enough^  lUlp 
thou  the  PoorJ*^ 

.  It  was  dinring  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revoliition  that  he  studied 
law  at  the  UnlYersity  of  Tiibingen,  in  Qermany.  Returning  just  as  the 
cBfflculties  of  Switserlsad  with  the  French  were  beginning,  he  then 
hettd  of  Pestaloazi's  school  in  Unterwalden,  and  was  viyidly  reminded 
of  his  former  aoquaintatiee  with  him.  Other  drcumstances  also  con- 
curred to  giro  ihe  bent  to  his  mind,  which  dianged  his  path  in  life  from 
that  of  a  pf^tioian  to  that  of  a  philanthropist 

The  tremendous  war  taxes  which  the  French  Directory  exacted  from 
the  Swiss,  and  the  pressure  of  the  miKtaty  occupation  on  the  country, 
brought  SwitserUuid  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  it  was  resoWed  to  send 
an  embassy  oonsieting  of  the  leading  men  to  Paris,  in  order  to  entreat 
the  direeUiry  to  lighten  these  burtliena.  De  Fdlenbcrg  aooooqianied  one 
of  these  ambassadors  as  secretary;  and  what  he  then  saw  of  French 
freedom,  and  the  politiotf  tendendes  of  that  time,  oouTinced  him  that  he 
must  seek  another  path.  He  returned  to  Switseriand,  more  than  ever 
detennined  to  serve  his  country  in  the  sphrit  which  had  been  awakened 
in  his  eariy  youth  by  that  saying  of  his  mother.  He  soon  afterwards 
married  the  grand*daoghterof  Tohamer,  the  before-mentioned  friend  of 
PestaloEzi,  and  was  henceforward  brought  mofe  into  contact  with  him. 
About  this  time  De  Fellenberg's  fiither,  who  was  professor  of  law  in 
Bern,  purchased  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  to  that  dty,  in  order  to  give 
his  son  a  field  of  aotion.  Hofwyl  is  only  hme  Bnglish  ndles  distant  fitMa 
Burgdor£  Thus  Ds  FeUenbei^  and  Pestslooi  became  neighbors,  and 
this  led  to  froquent  intcnshaqge  of  thought  between  them,  in  wludi  Pea* 
takmi  endeavored  to  iadnoe  De  FcHenho^g  to  employ  h»  estate  m  teal* 
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ising  his  fiiTorite  idea  of  industrial  education.  Pestaloczi  had  at  that 
time  competent  teachers  for  the  promulgation  of  his  method  of  teaching. 
Each  of  these  teachers  imagined  himself  at  least  a  younger  Pestalond, 
who  owed  the  father  Pestalom  Just  as  much  subordination  as  seemed 
good  to  themselyes,  and  no  more.  Thus,  in  a  few  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, the  institute  presented  a  picture  of  anarchy ;  and  Pestalom  felt 
himself  incapable,  through  diminished  practical  powers,  of  reorganizing 
it  as  was  required,  and  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis,  which  he  thought  De 
Fellenberg  could  best  accomplish. 

The  Bernese  goTemment  possessed  a  building,  once  a  convent,  near 
HofWyl,  called  Miinchen  Buchsee,  and  Pestaloszi  proposed  to  the  authoi^ 
ities  to  give  it  him  instead  of,Burgdor£  He  offered  the  entire  manage- 
ment  of  his  institute  to  De  Fellenberg,  and  the  govemment  consented. 
De  Fellenberg  made  a  stipulation  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dis- 
missing any  of  the  teachers  who  should  not  conform  to  his  regulations. 
Pestalozsi  agreed  to  this,  and  transplanted  his  establishment  to  MUnchen 
Buchsee,  which  is  only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  HofwyL  Here  De  Fel- 
lenberg had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Pestalozzrs  method,  and  of 
seeing  both  its  strong  and  weak  points.  He  was  also  able  to  enter  into 
Pestalozzi^  further  schemes.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  dom- 
inant idea  of  Pestalozzi  would  have  been  then  carried  out  at  Hofwyl  un- 
der his  own  eyes,  if  the  characters  of  the  two  men  had  he&x  such  that 
they  could  labor  together  in  the  same  work  with  success.  But  in  their 
daily  intercourse  it  soon  appeared,  that  Pestalozzi's  excessive  kindness  of 
heart  led  him  to  regard  as  tyranny  a  consistent  prosecution  of  that  plan ; 
while  De  Fellenberg,  fix>m  his  characteristic  energy,  bore  PestaloEzi*s 
want  of  decision  impatiently,  and  treated  it  as  loss  of  time.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  difficuU  for  Pestalozzi's  assistants  to  persuade  him  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  fix>m  who  he  should  release  himself 
at  any  cost  He  therefore  accepted  at  once  the  offer  firom  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Canton  Waadt  (Pays  de  Vaud)  to  give  up  to  him  the  Schloss 
Yverdun,  on  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel,  for  the  reception  of  his  institute; 
and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellenberg, 
without,  however,  any  personal  disagreement  Pestalozzi  r^oiced  ex« 
tremely  when,  in  1606,  De  Fellenberg  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  him  to  be 
educated,  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  as  tutor,  who  should  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Pestalozzi's  system.  % 

De  Fellenberg  meanwhile,  at  Hofwyl,  had  come  to  the  determination 
to  begin  the  work  of  industrial  education,  and  the  only  question  with 
him  now  was,  to  find  an  able  assistant  who  could  fill  the  position  of 
^^FiUher^  to  his  pupils,  and  as  such  embody  his  idea.  After  having 
sought  among  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  the  educating 
class  in  Switzerland,  he  found  the  right  one  in  the  following  manner. 
Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching  had  excited  great  attention  among  all 
engaged  in  education  throughout  Switzerland.  It  seemed  so  simple  to 
lead  the  pupil  by  enlisting  his  own  will,  and  rousing  his  own  reason  to 
assbt  in  his  own  instruction,  that  every  reflecting  teadier  could  only 
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wonder  why  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  him  long  before,  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  school  rendered  some  such  method  almost  necessary. 
Many,  therefore,  endeavored  to  apply  what  they  had  heard  of  his  sys- 
tem, apparently  so  simple,  to  the  subjects  then  taught  in  their  schools, 
reading,  writing,  the  catechism,  &c. ;  but  they  soon  found  the  task  to  be 
much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined.  Many,  therefore,  were 
anxious  to  study  the  Pestalozzian  method  from  Pestalozzi  himself;  but 
this  was  too  expensive  for  most  of  them.  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institute  were  so  involved  from  mismanagement,  that  Pestalozzi  could  not 
admit  any  such  supernumeraries  except  for  a  considerable  sum.  This 
led  De  Fellenberg  to  think  of  opening  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian  method ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  offer  to  earnest  teachers  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement ;  on  the  other,  with  the  hope,  among  the  numbers 
who  might  assemble  at  Hofwyl,  to  find  an  assistant  for  his  own  particular 
object  He  communicated  his  scheme  to  Pestalozzi,  who  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  sent  him  a  young  man  from  Prussia  named  Zeller,  no  less  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  his  method  than  enthusiastic  in  promoting  it  De 
Fellenberg  was  thus  able  to  open  his  course  of  instruction,  Ist  May, 
1806.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  cottage  built  in  a  little  wood,  beneath 
great  linden  trees,  on  twelve  posts,  and  with  a  single  roof.  The  upper 
part  served  as  a  sleeping-room,  the  ground-fioor  as  a  school-room.  In 
the  morning,  the  hours  from  five  to  seven,  and  from  eight  till  twelve, 
were  devoted  to  lessons.  In  the  afternoon  the  teachers  worked  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  garden  of  Hofwyl.  In  the  evening  they  prepared  the 
vegetables  for  the  next  day's  meals.  During  the  harvest  they  assisted  in 
the  fields  during  the  whole  day.  De  Fellenberg,  in  this  way,  showed 
them  how  an  industrial  school  ought  to  be  organized.  He  gave  them  also 
every  morning,  a  lesson  in  agriculture,  in  which  he  explained  the  various 
field  operations  and  their  connection.  He  conversed  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  making  agricultural  labor  a  valuable  aid  in  education,  and  a 
subject  of  instruction  for  boys.  Each  evening  he  talked  over  with  them 
the  labors  of  the  following  day.  Thus  he  led  the  teachers  to  do  their 
work  with  intelligence ;  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  to  see  bow  advanta- 
geous would  be  to  themselves  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  agricul- 
ture, as  the  means  of  making  the  soil  more  productive  during  the  rest 
of  their  life ;  for  most  teachers  in  Switzerland  depend  for  the  principal 
part  of  their  subsistence  on  a*few  acres  of  public  ground. 

All  this  instruction  was  in  accordance  with  Pestalozzi's  ideas — ^De  Fel- 
lenberg even  carried  them  further  than  their  originator — for  Pestalozzi 
based  his  system  on  the  perception  of  the  senses  (AnscJiauung^)  making 
this  the  ground  work  of  memory.  Former  systems  had  only  concerned 
themselves  with  the  memory,  and  with  matters  which  could  be  made  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  De  Fellenberg  then  went  beyond  Pestalozzi,  inas- 
much as  he  added  the  action  to  the  perception ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  what 
has  been  done,  and  done  with  thought,  will  be  retained  more  firmly  by 
the  memory,  and  will  bring  a  surer  experience  than  that  which  has  been 
only  seen  or  heard."    Sarlier  schools  made  the  ear  and  words  the  subject- 
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mitter  of  membrj' — PesUlozzi,  the  eye  and  picture — De  Fellenberg,  the 
action,  Zeller,  though  versed  in  Pcstalozzi's  method,  followed  De  Fel- 
lenberg^s  step  in  advance  of  it,  with  the  readiness  of  one  desirous  of  im- 
provement ;  and  brought  his  objective  teaching,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
relation  with  the  daily  lessons  of  the  teachers — the  effect  of  which  was 
to  render  them  more  interesting  and  animated. 

The  teachers  who  took  part  in  these  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
heard,  even  years  after,  to  describe  the  scene  so  vividly  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  it ;  and  it  has  been  often  proved  that  whilst  other 
teachers,  from  ^ant  of  knowledge  of  farming,  have  been  ruined  in  times 
of  distress,  such  as  1816,  1617,  the  Hofwyllers,  as  they  were  called, 
struggled  out  of  their  difBcultics  by  their  own  exertions. 

About  thirty  joined  in  the  first  season^s  lessons.  These,  on  their  re- 
turn home,  mentioned  them  to  their  acquaintances.  The  following 
spring,  no  less  than  eighty  teachers  made  their  appearance  at  Hofwyl. 
This  influx  created  difficulties  for  De  Fellenberg,  as  an  individual,  and 
caused  him  some  pecuniary  embarrassment 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  was  obliged  to  find  different  kinds 
of  tabor,  which  he  \('ou1d  not,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  thought  of. 
Among  these  was  drainage,  then  effected  only  by  means  of  stones,  or 
with  wooden  pipes ;  and  as  the  Hofwyl  land  was  extremely  stony,  this 
answered  two  purposes  at  once.  The  drainage  water  also  was  turned  to 
account,  in  watering  the  low-lying  meadows.  All  these  occupations 
again  gave  Zeller  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  object-lessons.  In- 
struction in  drawing  was  joined  with  them ;  this  art  being  regarded  by 
De  Fellenberg  and  Zeller  as  a  connecting  link  between  perception  and 
action. 

The  second  course  was  attended  by  a  little  schoolmaster,  named 
Wehrli,  fVom  the  canton  of  Thurgovie.  Although  an  elderly  man,  he 
had  set  off,  on  hearing  of  tlie  new  method  of  teaching,  and  traveled  on 
foot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
his  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous. and  attentive  students, 
and  endeavored  to  inform  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possibly  on  all  points 
that  were  new  to  him.  When  De  Fellenberg,  at  times,  explained  to  the 
teachers  how  agricultural  labor  might  be  made  a  means  of  education,  de- 
claring his  own  wish  to  establish  an  example  of  such  industrial  training^ 
if  he  could  only  find  a  capable  assistant,  it  was  always  old  Wehrli  who, 
after  the  lesson,  had  most  questions  to  ask ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  course 
he  said  that  he  had  a  son  whom  he  could  recommend  to  cany  the  plan 
into  effect  Induced  by  his  description  of  his  son,  De  Fellenberg  invited 
him  to  Hofwyl :  and  shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  before  him  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of  counten^mce,  modest 
bearing,  but  fearless  glance,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  De  Fellenberg.  Young  Jacob  Wehrli  was  not  lonp-  in  compre- 
hending what  De  Fellenberg  required  of  him.  He  only  wished,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  be  put  in  command  of  boys  with  whom  he  could  set  to 
work.    De  Fellenberg  was  so  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  success  in 
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his  undertaking,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  first  heggpfir-bo/ 
whom  he  found,  as  a  pupil  to  young  Wehrli.  Wehrli  was  no  less  confi- 
dent in  its  being  an  easy  task  to  change  the  most  unmanageable  of  vag- 
abonds into  an  industrious  member  of  society ;  and,  in  fact,  the  first  few 
weeks  of  kind  treatment,  not  omitting  better  food,  seemed  to  make  the 
desired  impression  which  De  Fellenberg  and  Wehrli  ascribed  to  their 
system.  This  result  ^as,  however,  not  a  little  attributable  to  Wehrli's 
having  shared  all  the  occupations  of  his  pupil,  so  that  when  the  boy  felt 
weary  or  idle,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  his  master,  as  he  called  Wehrli^ 
work  alone.  When,  however,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  better  food  and 
kindly  treatment  were  no  longer  new,  the  beggar-boy  began  to  long  after 
his  former  *^  iree  life, "  and  tried,  instead  of  working,  to  go  after  birds' 
•nests,  the  eggs  of  which  had  formed  the  luxiunes  of  his  former  diet;  or 
else  he  sought  out  a  snug  corner  to  sleep  in.  When  Wehrli  said  to  him, 
**  Those  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,'*  he  took  up  his  tools  again,  it 
is  true,  but  as  his  thoughts  were  not  in  his  work,  his  labor  was  worth 
nothing,  and  Wehrli  saw  that  he  should  .not  attain  his  purpose  in  that 
way.  So  it  ^^ns  necessary  that  the  boy  should  experience  the  conse- 
quence of  his  idleness,  and  go  to  bed  one  evening  without  his  food 
*^What,"  thought  he,  *^I  am  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and  must  hunger 
into  the  bargain  ?"  and  the  next  morning,  very  early,  he  took  his  depart- 
ure. Thus  Wehrli  had  now  no  pupil.  De  Fellenberg  himself  was  as-' 
tonished  ,that  the  beggar-boy  had  not  known  better  how  to  appreciate  his 
Mndncss,  and  he  then  made  a  fresh*  experiment  with  the  son  of  an  in- 
dustrious laborer,  who,  burthened  with  a  large  family,  was  glad  of  the 
opportun^y  of  providing  for  one  of  his  children.  He  was  a  weakly  boy, 
but  willing  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  gave  Wehrli  more  satisfaction.  It 
was  not  so  wonderful  that  a  child  out  of  a  laborer's  family,  should  be 
trained  to  industry.  Still  it  was  attended  with  much  trouble  to  accus- 
tom the  boy,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  his  mother's  care,  to  field-labor. 
De  Fellenberg  had  said  that  they  would  not  take  a  second  boy  till  the 
first  was  in  good  order,  that  the  example  of  the  one  might  influence  the 
other.  The  prospect  of  auch  a  result  with  this  weakly  boy  was  unfavor- 
able, and  Wehrli  found  that  he  should  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
winter  with  but  one  pupil.  At  the  beginnii\g  of  the  cold  days,  however, 
our  young  friend,  the  beggar-boy,  made  his  appearance,  and  promised,  if 
he  were  received  back,  to  work  hard  for  his  bread.  It  really  seemed  fts 
if  the  young  vagabond  had  instituted  some  comparisons  between  his 
"free  life"  and  Hofwyl  training,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
two  new  comrades  soon  strove  which  should  do  his  wqrk  best — a  contest 
in  wliich  the  beggar-boy  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  took  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher,  as  he  displayed  much  more  skill  and  aptitude  than  the 
other.  This  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  Wehrli  took  care  not  to  weaken 
this  first  germ  of  civili74ition  in  him,  but  rather  endeavored  to  convincse 
De  Fellenberg  that  they  might  now  receive  a  third  boy ;  as  he  had  a 
strong  and  intelligent  assistant  in  the  beggar-boy,  and  could,  at  least,  de- 
pend on  the  good  will  of  the  other  lad.    Soon  there  followed  a  third  and 
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a  fourth ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  increase  the  vagrant  element,  till  the 
inner  strength  of  the  little  family  might  make  it  safe  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  agricultural  school  for  the  poor  at 
Hofwy],  in  which  the  Objective  Teaching  of  Pestalozzi  was  brought  into 
action  in  concurrence  with  labor.  When  the  pupils  reached  ten  in  nnm- 
ber  Wehrli  was  able  to  promote  some  of  them  to  be  his  assistants ;  not 
so  much  in  school-teaching,  as  in  the  direction  of  work,  arranging  that 
each  older  pupil  should  take  charge  of  a  younger  one,  as  an  apprentice. 
Such  was  the  type  of  the  ultimate  development  of  the  school ;  just  as  in 
a  well-ordered  family  the  elder  children  lead  on  the  younger  ones  by 
their  example. 

Agricultural  labors  offer  a  richer  field  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
employment  Every  sort  of  capacity  is  brought  into  action.  Each* 
member  of  the  family  performs  his  part  of  the  common  labor,  and  en- 
joys the  elevating  consciousness  of  being  useful  to  the  community.  In 
striving  to  fill  his  position  well,  he  learns  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
strengthens  this  virtue  by  practice.  De  Fellenberg's  pupils,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  agricultural  labor ;  the  requirements  of  his  farm,  and 
afterwards  of  his  educational  establishment  for  the  upper  classes,  gave 
employment  to  various  artizans,  as  cart  makers,  carpenters,  joiners,  black- 
smiths, locksmiths,  workers  in  wood,  iron,  leather,  mechanics,  shoe- 
makers, tailors.  Therefore,  the  pupils  of  the  lower  school,  if  they 
wished  to  learn  a  handicraft,  had  ^  wide  choice  open  to  them,  without 
being  obliged,  during  their  apprenticeship,  to  neglect  the  instruction  iroin 
books  in  which  they  had  become  interested. 

Wehrli^s  school,  gradually  increasing  from  a  small  family  circle  to  a 
youthful  community,  reached  the  number  of  150  pupils,  without  dimin- 
ishing in  moral  strength  or  intellectual  energy.  Amongst  these  a  con- 
siderable number  were  trained  to  become  teachers  in  national  schools, 
and  superintendents  of  similar  establishments;  such  as  are  now  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  many  German  states,  in 
France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  The  greatest  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  system  of  industrial  training,  in  schools  modeled 
after  Wehrli^s,  has  been  in  those  devoted  to  rescuing  Juvenile  offenders 
from  the  path  of  ruin,  and  restoring  them  to  society.  Up  to  the  prvsent 
time,  the  Rettungs  Haus,  at  6&chtele,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  is  one 
of  the  best  institutions  of  this  nature,  and  Dr.  Wichem,  the  founder 
of  the  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  and  De  Metz,  founder  of  the  Golo- 
nie  Penitentiare,  at  Mettrai,  in  France,  have  employed  this  system, 
as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  reclaiming  the  most  abandoned  juvenile 
delinquents. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  an  observation,  confirmed  by  &cts, 
that  wherever  such  schools  have  been  established  with  success,  they  have 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  Wehrli's,  at  Hofwyl,  arisen  out  of  the  small 
family  principle  gradually  extended.  There  have  not  been  wanting  at- 
tempts to  organize  such  schools  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  few  of  these 
have  proved  themselves  strong  enough  to  live.     It  has  always  been  de- 
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monstrated  that  it  is  not  the  system  that  can  give  life,  but  the  tpirit ;  the 
strength,  love,  and  faith  of  the  founder ;  and  all  these  will  naturally  in- 
crease from  the  smallest  germ,  and  become  strong  by  exercise.  This  was 
proved,  too,  in  Hofwjl  itself,  for  when  after  forty  years'  exertions,  Wehrli 
was  recalled  to  his  native  canton  of  Thurgevie,  to  conduct  there  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  teachers,  after  the  model  of  Hofwyl,  De 
Fellenberg  sought  his  successor  from  amongst  the  numerous  teachers  of 
the  lower  school;  but  not  one  of  the  chosen  ** step-fathers"  could  take 
Wehrli*s  place.  The  school  lost  with  him  its  peculiar  vitality,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  begun  it  afresh.  De  Fellenberg  had  felt 
from  the  first  the  true  position  of  the  wealthy  in  relation  to  the  poorer 
classes,  and  that  it  would  be  only  half  doing  his  work  in  the  world,  if  he 
merely  showed  what  treasures  existed  in  the  working  classes  to  be 
drawn  forth.  The  rich  must  be  taught,  at  the  same  time,  by  what  means 
they  could  succeed  in  extracting  those  treasures.  Witnesses  were 
wanted  out  of  the  upper  classes  to  the  educational  elevation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes — witnesses  who  might  afterwards  carry  forward  his  work. 
About  the  time  at  which  he  made  his  first  experiment  in  industrial  train- 
ing, he  began  an  agricultural  course  for  landowners.  The  success  of 
his  plan  of  deep-soil  ploughing,  draining,  and  irrigation,  upon  the  for- 
merly somewhat  neglected  ground  of  his  estate,  was  much  approved,  and 
brought  him  a  large  number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  also  took  an  inter- 
est in  his  education  of  the  poor.  But  these  young  men  remained  so 
short  a  time  under  his  direction,  that  he  could  not  anticipate  the  exten- 
sion of  his  views  in  a  wider  circle  through  them.  He  therefore  opened, 
in  1809,  his  educational  institute  for  the  upper  classes,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  Pestalozzi  conducted  at  Iverdun — afterwards  extensively 
known — ^and  he  here  made  use  of  the  experience  which  Pestalozzi  had 
gained  during  many  years  with  his  objective  lessons. 

In  working  out  his  method,  Pestalozzi  had  arrived  at  a  somewhat  one- 
sided system  of  instruction,  founding  all  on  his  pupil's  own  perceptions. 
He  excluded  traditions  far  too  much,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  the 
whole  past  of  human  cultivation  was  lost  to  his  pupils — as,  for  instance, 
history.  De  Fellenberg  endeavored  to  avoid  this  one-sidedness  in  his 
school,  by  giving  the  study  of  history  its  place,  adapting  it  with  care  to 
the  young.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strove  by  every  means  to  afford  to 
the  pupils  of  his  higher  school  a  field  for  the  development  of  their  pow- 
ers of  action.  He  introduced  extensive  gymnastics,  including  military 
exercises,  swimming,  riding,  pedestrian  exercises,  turning,  and  similar 
mechanical  occupations,  gardening,  and  skating.  At  the  same  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  special  master,  the  boys  formed  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendent community  amongst  themselves,  for  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  out  of  school-hours ;  arranging  their  various  occupations,  as 
well  as  games  of  all  kinds,  their  walking  tours,  gardening,  &c.  They 
chose  theur  own  ofBcers,  punished  casual  offenders,  and  thus  practiced 
obedience  to  self-imposed  law.  In  this  manner  De  Fellenberg  strove, 
with  these  pupils  also,  to  promote  action  and  the  discipline  of  life,  as  the 
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actual  means  of  education ;  and  to  laj  the  foundation  of  fielf-reliance  in 
the  man  by  the  cultivation  of  self-government,  and  yarious  capabilities 
in  the  boy  and  youth,  so  that  in  the  upper  school  fdso,  the  prominent 
feature  was  education  by  action^  which  coincided  with  the  indusiarisl 
training  of  the  lower  or  poor  school. 

The  two  institutions  were  brought  into  contact  in  vaixj  way^.  Pupils 
of  the  upper  school  who  required  physical  strengthening,  or  muscular 
exhaustion,  so  to  speak,  as  was  the  case  with  many,  were  sent  for  a  time 
to  field-labor  in  the  lower  school.  In  both  cases,  labor  acted  as  a  whole- 
some medicine,  whilst  the  boys  themselves  regarded  getting  up  at  three 
in  the  morning  to  earn  a  breakfast  with  a  thrashing  flail  as  one  of  their 
greatest  pleasures.  Many  amusements  were  shared  by  both  sdxools — ^fbr 
instance,  skating  and  sledging  in  winter,  and  gymnastic  games  in  sum- 
mer. The  sons  of  the  wealthy  learnt  firom  pupils  of  the  lower  school  to 
respect  labor,  whilst  the  poor  viewed  their  richer  companions  not  as  ene- 
mies but  as  sympathizing  friends.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  school  kept 
a  poor-box,  into  which  were  paid  all  the  small  fines,  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  boys  also,  on  Sundays,  after  the  religious  services. 
These  funds  afforded  them  the  means  of  helping  the  sick  and  infirm  peo- 
ple whom  they  met  with  in  their  visits  to  the  poor  families  round  HoA^L 
Such  visits  were  usually  made  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Thus  also  was 
Sunday  sanctified,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds. 

In  order  to  awaken  yet  more  sympathy  in  the  sons  of  the  rich  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  a  little  colony  from  the  lower  school  was  at  one 
time  established  in  a  wood,  about  six  miles  from  Hofwyl,  on  an  indosure 
of  about  twelve  acres.  The  walls  of  the  dwellings  were  of  clay,  and 
were  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  upper  school  The  doors,  windows, 
floor,  ceilings,  partitions,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  and  cupboards,  were  made 
by  the  young  carpenters  of  both  schools ;  and  it  was  a  common  fesiiyal 
for  all  when  the  first  four  pupils,  with  their  teacher,  were  established  in  the 
new  colony,  on  which  occasion  the  chief  enjoyment  consisted  in  this,  that 
both  schools  joined  in  digging  and  in  preparing  for  planting  the  piece  of 
ground  destined  ibr  a  garden.  For  several  years,  one  of  the  most  &yor- 
ite  Sunday  w^alks  was  to  yisit  the  new  colony  and  observe  its  progress. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  practical  working,  as  well  as  the  theory,  of  agri- 
cultural poor  schools  was  carried  by  Hofwyl  pupils  into  distant  countries ; 
and  thus,  too,  the  boys  of  the  upper  school  took  away  with  them  more 
correct  notions  of  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  of  the  duties  which  prop- 
erty imposes  upon  its  possessor. 

This  education  earned  much  approbation  from  the  public,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  in  a  short  time.  Their  payments  enabled 
De  Fellenberg  to  extend  the  Poor  School,  which  we  before  mentioned. 
It  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  severid  *^ courses'^  for  the  benefit 
of  earnest  teachers ;  and  amongst  them  he  discoyered  young  men  who 
attached  themselves,  willingly  and  efficiently,  to  his  work  of  training  the 
poor,  assisting  him  to  spread  it  abroad. 

Among  the  many  strangers  who  visited  Hof?^!,  ^ome,  who  were  act 
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satisfied  with  seeing  what  was  done  there,  inquired  into  the  possibility 
of  founding  similar  institutions  in  their  own  homes.  Then  it  always  ap- 
peared necessary,  as  a  first  condition,  to  ha^e  a  Wehrli ;  and  De  Fellen- 
berg  perceived  that,  if  all  these  good  intentions  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  he  must  consider  how  he  could  procure  more  than  Wehrli. 
He  was  now  able  to  make  use  of  those  young  men  whom  he  hod 
found  qualified,  in  the  course  of  his  classes,  for  teachers,  and  without 
whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  extend  his  system  thus 
widely  in  so  short  a  time.  For  however  simple  at  first  sight  the  idea 
might  appear,  that  the  same  means  which  renders  the  individual  copable 
of  self-support — namely,  his  development  as  a  worker,  should  be  made 
the  chief  agent  in  his  education — ^nevertheless,  such  simple  ideas  are  only 
suggested  by  that  common  sense  which  Diogenes  sought  with  a  lantern 
in  broad  daylight  To  carry  them  out  into  practice  requires  a  self-denial 
and  devotion,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  exercise  of  Christian  virtuea 

Pestalozzi's  original  ideal  was  thus  realized  in  Hoiwyl.  He  had 
practiced  his  method  of  instruction  at  Iverdun,  at  first  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  here,  again,  his  want  of  capacity  for  management  stood  in 
his  way. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  depreciate,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, the  great  service  which  he  rendered  in  the  furtherance  of  true 
popular  education.  If  his  oljeetivs  system  did  not  entirely  develop  in- 
dustrial training,  it  may  at  least  be  considered  as  having  given  the  first 
impulse  in  that  direction.  What  must  above  all  be  regarded  in  all  he  did 
is  his  inexhaustible  love  for  the  young,  to  express  which,  he  could 
scarcely  find  words.  It  inspired  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  true  disciples.  If 
his  system  embraced  but  few  subjects  of  teaching,  its  deficiencies  wero 
compensated  for  by  the  intensity  with  which  it  acted  upon  such  as  could 
be  brought  within  its  sphere. 

Pestalozxi's  simple  motto  was,  ^^  Nothing  can  be  learned  except  through 
comparison  of  the  unknown  with  the  known;**  and,  again,  **  Every  thing 
is  contained  in  the  child ;  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  draw  it  out  by 
love  and  patience :  love  can  always  find  means.'*  To  teachers  he  often 
said,  **  Go,  and  learn  of  the  mother.** 

The  young,  according  to  his  view,  could  only  know  by  the  physical 
perception  which  requires  r^eated  exercise  to  advance  to  mental  percep- 
tion. What  the  eye  sees  must  be  thoroughly  comprehended  by  means 
of  feeling,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  in  order  that  the  verbal  description 
of  the  object  and  its  properties  may  be  perfectly  understood.  Then  the 
teacher  proceeded  to  numbers  and  measures,  and  lastly  drawing  came  in 
to  complete  the  external  image. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  course  pursued  by  Pestalozzi*s  method 
of  objective  teaching,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  especially  calculated  to 
qualify  and  prepare  its  scholars  for  the  study  of  natural  science ;  and  it 
IB  evident  that  in  agriculture  lay  the  richest  mine  for  the  practice  of 
objective  teaching.    As  a  fitfther  development  of  his  system,  Pestalozzi 
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coald  not  fiul  to  look  with  satisfiiction  on  De  Fellenberg's  agricultonl 
school  at  Hofwyl.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  studies  of  the  naturalist — 
as  widely  comprehensive  as  they  are  deep  and  searching — and  upon  their 
manifold  uses  in  common  life,  we  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  in  Pestalozzi's  system  one  of  the  influences  which  have  helped 
to  promote  and  facilitate  scientific  pursuits. 

De  Fellenberg  pursued  his  work  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  till  the  year  1844.  We  have  mentioned  how  ofi&hoots  of  his 
work  for  educating  the  poor  were  formed  with  success  in  most  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and  he  could  look 
upon  his  life  with  the  consciousness  of  having  begun  a  work  that  would 
advance  and  develop  itself  through  the  inherent  truth  of  the  principle 
which  it  represented. 

It  is  very  significant  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts  of  Pestalozzi 
and  De  Fellenberg,  that  when,  in  1844,  the  erection  of  a  national  monu- 
ment to  Pestalozzi  was  talked  of,  and  men  of  all  ranks  met  to  consider 
the  subject,  it  was  agreed,  without  opposition  from  any  quarter,  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  stone  or  bronze  statue,  and  raise  instead  of  it,  a 
living  memorial  to  the  father  of  Swiss  education,  consisting  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas,  and  after  the  model  of  Wehrli's  school  at  Hofwyl. 
This  monument  is  still  flourishing,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  coming 
generations. 

De  Fellenberg's  institutions  at  Hofwyl  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  all 
human  affairs.  He  died  in  1844.  The  political  events  of  1845-48  caused 
a  dissolution  of  his  schools  at  the  moment;  but  his  system  was  too 
firmly  established  in  Switzerland,  by  means  of  numerous  training  and 
other  schools,  to  be  effected  by  the  continuance  or.  discontinuance  of  Hof- 
wyl. That  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  means  of  his  schools  was 
achieved  : — 1.  Switzerland  had  obtained  a  system  of  popular  education, 
having  its  foundation  in  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  which  it  could 
henceforth  develop  independently,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  place  of  any 
importance  in  the  country  where  there  was  not  a  pupil,  either  of  Pesta- 
lozzi or  De  Fellenberg,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  schools.  2.  The 
idea  of  training  by  action,  by  productive  and  civilizing  labor,  had  ad- 
vanced from  theory  into  practice.  The  same  means  which  are  pointed 
out  to  man  for  his  material  support  were  now  brought  to  serve  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  his  education  ;  and,  as  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind are  destined  to  maintain  themselves  by  labor,  the  most  effective 
means  of  civilizing  and  educating  this  large  majority  was  thus  discov- 
ered in  labor.  The  chief  point  which  remained  to  be  considered  was, 
how  the  leading  classes  of  society,  the  employers,  could  be  trained  to 
recognize  their  duty,  to  educate  and  elevate  morally  the  working  classes, 
with  the  same  interest  with  which  they  make  use  of  hired  labor  to  in- 
crease their  own  property.  De  Fellenberg  indicated  the  way  to  this  end 
also,  and  made  the  first  step  by  the  establishment  of  his  educational 
institution,  described  above,  for  the  higher  classes. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  ALT,  in  the  year  1848,  comprised  an  area  of  119,581  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  24,695,720,  distributed  and  organized  as  follows  : 

states.  Sqoaro  Miles.  Inhabitants. 

1.  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  -  -      28,229  5,090,245 

2.  Lombardo-Venctian  Kingdom,  -  17,511  5,007,427 

3.  Duchy  of  Modcna,      -  -  -        2,073  486,458 

4.  Duchy  of  Parma,               -  -  2,766  507,881 

5.  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  -  -        8,586  1,778,021 

6.  Papal  States,          -            -  -  17,210  3,006,771 

7.  Kingdom  oT  Naples,   -  -  -      43,127  8,704,472 

8.  Kepnblic  of  San  Marino,  -  -  26  7,600 

9.  Pnncipality  of  Monaco,  -  -            43  6,800 

Total,  .  -  -  -  119,581  24,695,720 

After  the  war  of  1859,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  Lombardy, 
having  on  8,813  square  miles,  3,104,888  inhabitants,  was  ceded  to  Sardinia, 
whilst  the  latter  power  (Sardinia)  ceded  Nice,  having  1,633  square  miles, 
and  543,535  inhabitants  to  France. 

In'the  years  1860  and  1861,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  established,  and 
Parma,  Modcna,  Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal 
States,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,708  square  miles,  and  2,446,683  inhab- 
itants, as  also  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  which,  however,  retained  its 
peculiar  constitution,  were  united  with  it. 

In  the  year  1866,  Venice,  with  9,198  square  miles,  and  2,485,816  inhab- 
itants, became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  *  The  principality  of  Monaco 
was  incorporated  in  the  French  empire  in  the  year  1864. 

Italy,  in  1869,  was  composed  of  the  following  states : 

states.  Square  Miles.  Inhabitants. 

.  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,         -  -       107,776  24,437,295 

2.  The  Papal  Dominion,      -  -  4,502  692,106 

Total,       -  -  -  -       112,278  25,066,401 

More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  (8,292,248)  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits ;  3,923,631  in  manufactures  and  commerce ;  58,551 
in  mining ;  542,293  in  professions ;  1 74,008  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
147,448  in  government  and  public  employment;  242,386  in  the  army  and 
navy.  The  population  is  distributed  through  8,856  communes,  of  which 
2,663  have  less  than  1,000,  and  9  more  than  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  general  system  is  administered  by  a  special  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  technical  institutions  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.    The  latest  statistics  are  as  follows : 


7^3  STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

1.  Primary  Instruction.  In  1866  there  were  24,682  public  primary  schools, 
viz:  14,240  for  boys,  and  9,737  for  girls;  whilst  the  number  of  private  primary 
schools  was  5,435,  viz:  2,726  for  boys,  and  2,341  for  girh;  making  a  total 
of  31,117  primary  schools,  viz  :  16,966  for  boys,  and  12,078  for  girls.  Besides 
these,  there  were  (in  1863)  2,803  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  was  1,102,721,  viz :  630,230 
boys,  and  472,491  girls  ;  and  in  the  private  schools,  115,149,  viz  :  56,068  boys, 
and  59,08i  girls.     Total,  1,217,870  scholars  :  686,348  boys,  and  591,522  girls. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  26,019,  viz :  15,478  male 
teachers,  and  .10,541  female  teachers;  whilst  in  the  private  schools  there  were 
6,371  teachers,  viz:  3,047  male  teachers,  and  3,324  female  teachers  ;  making  a 
total  of  32,391  teachers,  viz  :  18,526  male  teachers,  and  13,865  female  teachers. 

Thus  the  total  numl>crs  are  as  follows  (of  all  the  primary  schools  with  the 
exception  of  evening  and  Sunday  schools) :  31,117  schools,  32,391  teachers,  and 
1,217,870  pupils.  ]<or  the  education  of  primary  teachers  there  arc  91  seminaries 
and  model  schools,  and  44  confci*cnces  or  institutes. 

2.  Secondciry  Instruction.  There  exist  the  following  kinds :  lyceums  (lifcd)^  and 
gymnasia  (gimmisi),  for  the  ditferent  grades  of  classical  instruction ;  and  the 
technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  superior  technical  institutes,  for  scien- 
tific and  practical  instruction. 

In  1868-1869  there  were  78  royal  lyceums,  with  3,172  scholars;  14  assimi- 
lated lyceums,  with  326  scholars;  and  54  private  lyceums,  with  1,380  scholars; 
making  A  total  of  146  lyceums,  with  4,878  scholars.  In  the  same  year  thero 
were  103  royal  gymnasia,  with  8,223  scholars;  40  assimilated  gymnasia,  with 
2,524  scholars ;  and  323  free  gymnasia,  with  9,783  scholars ;  making  a  total  of 
466  gymnasia,  with  20,550  scholars.  Total,  612  secondary  classical  schcols, 
with  25,408  pupils. 

There  were  55  royal  technical  schools,  with  5,868  scholnrs*;  72  assimilated 
technical  schools,  with  4,594  scholars ;  and  138  free  technical  schools,  with  6,495 
scholars;  making  a  total  of  265  technical  schools,  with  16,955  scholars.  There 
are  84  technical  institutes,  with  880  pupils ;  and  3  superior  special  institutes 
(at  Milan,  Turin,  Naples),  with  555  pupils.  Total,  352  institutions,  with  17,392 
pupils.  Total  number  of  secondary  technical  schools  was,  in  1868,  964,  with 
42,800  scholars. 

8.  Superior  Instruction: — 20  universities,  with  2,096  students  of  law,  1,320  of 
medicine,  987  of  science,  71  of  philosophy  and  literature,  9  of  theology.  With 
most  of  these  universities  there  are  special  courses,  some  with  one,  others  with 
two,  three,  or  more,  in  all  47  courses,  with  82  students  in  the  notary  course,  530  in 
the  pliarmacentical,  16  in  the  surgical,  19  in  the  course  of  midwifeiy,  84  in  the  vet- 
erinary course.  The  total  numwr  of  students  in  1867-68  was  5,124  approrati, 
and  1,308  licentiates  (only  in  the  courses). 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools.     Of  these  there  are : 

Royal  Institute  of  superior  practical  studies,  at  Florence,  138  students. 

Academy  of  science  and  literature,  at  Milan,  27  students. 

Royal  superior  technical  institute,  at  Milan,  254  students. 

School  01  medicine  and  veterinary  sur^ry,  at  Milan,  58  students. 

School  of  applied  engineering,  at  Tunn,  190  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  vetennary  surgery,  at  Turin,  98  students. 

Royal  superior  normal  school,  at  Fisa,  28  students. 

Royal  school  of  applied  engineering,  at  Naples,  111  students. 

Royal  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  at  Naples,  75  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Naples,  71  students. 

20  Nautical  schools. 

2  Mining  schools,  at  Aosta  and  Agerdo,  each  with  course  of  three  years. 

1  School  of  artillery  and  military  engineering,  at  Genoa. 

1  Military  academy,  at  Turin. 

1  School  of  infantry,  at  Parma. 

1  School  of  cavalry,  at  Modena. 

2  Marine  academies,  at  Genoa  and  Naples. 
6  Academies  of  masic  of  the  highest  grade. 
29  Schools  of  art  y 
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SUPERIOR   TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE   AT   MILAN.* 

The  fame  and  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Technical  Institute  are  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  Professor  Brioschi,  the  director,  a  celebrated 
mathematician. 

It  is  divided  into  three  schools,  one  for  civil  engineers,  one  for  mechanical 
engineers,  and  one  for  architects,  being  authorized  to  confer  certificates  to 
those  qualified  for  these  careers  and  to  teach  in  establishments  of  inferior 
degree.  It  is  governed  by  a  directive  council  consisting  of  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  technical  Institute  at  Milan,  of  a  delegate  firom  the  provincial 
board,  one  from  the  town  corporation,  and  one  from  the  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arts  and  Trades  (Societd  cTencoraggiamento  d'Arti  e 
Mestieri), 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  finished  the  first  two  years  of  the 
faculty  of  mathematical  sciences  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  pass  a  successful  examination  in  the  two  years'  studies.  Those  wish- 
ing to  enter  at  the  second  year  must  pass  an  examination  according  to  the 
annual  programme  published  by  the  directive  council  of  the  institute.  Ex- 
aminations also  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  the  pupils  must 
pass  these  satisfactorily  in  order  to  be  advanced.  The  examinations  are 
both  written  and  oral,  and  consist  In  the  execution  of  some  practical  work, 
or  in  drawing  of  plans,  as  the  subjects  of  the  examination  require.  Certi- 
ficates are  granted  after  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  last  year. 

The  annual  matriculation  fee  is  100  liras,  40  liras  additional  being  paid 
by  students  of  chemistry  engaged  in  practical  exercises.  Extraordinary 
expenses  for  geodetical  investigations,  or  for  visiting  great  manufacturing 
establishments,  buildings,  etc.,  are  defrayed  by  the  pupils.  Auditors  wish- 
ing certificates  at  the  end  of  the  year,  pay  20  liras  for  each  course  to  which 
they  are  matriculated. 

By  virtue  of  arrangements  with  the  municipal  corporation  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encoiu'agement  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Superior  Technical 
Institute  at  Milan  is  entitled  to  the  use  of: 

a.  The  collections  of  natural  history  in  the  city  museum. 

&.  The  collection  illustrating  chemistry  and  industrial  mechanics  of  the 
society  above  mentioned. 

c.  The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  society. 

It  also  possesses : 

a.  The  collection  of  machines  and  apparatus  formerly  constituting  the 
technological  cabinet  of  the  Liombard  Institute  of  Sciences,  Belles-lettres 
and  Arts,  and  a  number  of  machines  formerly  belonging  to  the  cabinets  of 
the  University  of  Pavia. 

h,  A  botanical  garden  in  the  Brera  palace. 

c.  A  technical  library. 


•From  Acooont  of  Technical  Sohoolfl  in  Italy,  ftunished  by  Prof.  BongU. 
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d.  A  collection  or  cabinet  of  technological  physics. 

e,  A  collection  of  geodetical  instruments. 

/  A  collection  of  drawings  and  models  for  constructions. 

g.  A  collection  of  ornamental  and  architectural  drawings  and  models. 

A.  A  laboratory  of  industrial  chemistry. 

We  subjoin  the  programmes  for  the  special  schools,  the  figures  denoting 
the  number  of  hours  per  week. 

Special  School  for  Civil  Engineers. 

Year  I,  Theoretical  mechanics,  4 ;  geodesy,  2 ;  topc^aphy^  2  during  the' 
first  half-year ;  geognosy  and  applied  mineralogy,  3 ;  graphic  statics,  3  ; 
chemical  manipulations,  10  the  first  half-year;  drawing,  with  application 
of  descriptive  geometry,  10  the  first  half-year,  20  the  second;  exercises 
in  mineralogy,  1 ;  exercises  in  statical  drawing,  representation  of  objects 
in  rest,  3. 

Year  IL  Technological  physics,  3 ;  construction :— civil  constructions, 
3;  agronomy,  3;  graphic  statics  applied  to  the  science  of  construc- 
tions, 4;  theorems  of  machinery,*^  2  the  first  half-year,  1  the  second; 
theoretical  and  practical  exercises  in  mathematics,  2.  the  first  half-year ; 
drawing  for  building,  20  the  first  half-year,  12  the  second;  topography  and 
topographical  drawing,  10  the  second  half-year. 

Year  III,  Science  of  constructions:  civil  constructions,  2  the  first 
half-year ;  earth  constructions  and  roads,  3  the  first  half-year,  2  the  sec- 
ond ;  fluvial  and  agricultural  hydraulics,  with  hydraulic  constructions,  3 ; 
agronomy  and  rural  economy,  3 ;  the  elements  of  administrative  law  and 
agricultural  jurisprudence,  3  the  first  half-year,  2  the  second;  railroads,  2; 
drawing  for  civil  constructions,  8 ;  drawing  for  road  building,  4 ;  practical 
architecture,  12  the  first  half-year,  9  the  second;  topography  and  geodesy, 
10  the  second  half-year. 

In  order  to  pass  fix)m  each  class  to  the  next  higher,  the  student  must 
pass  an  examination,  and  applicants  for  the  diploma  of  civil  engineer 
must,  besides  the  examination  on  the  subjects  taught  the  third  year,  pass 
two  general  examinations,  one  consisting  of  some  field  operation;  the 
other  of  a  written  solution  of  some  practical  question. 

Special  School  for  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Year  L  Theoretical  mechanics,  4 ;  geognosy  and  applied  mineralogy,  3 ; 
statical  drawing,  3 ;  topography,  2  the  first  half-year ;  chemical  manipula- 
tions, 10  the  first  half-year,  9  the  second ;  drawing  and  descriptive  geom- 
etry, 10  the  first  half-year,  8  the  second;  exercises  in  mineralogy,  1; 
exercises  in  statical  drawing,  3. 

Year  IL  Technological  physics,  3 ;  science  of  constractions,  3 ;  indus- 
trial mechanics  and  the  conduction  of  waters,  4  the  first  half-year,  3  the 
second ;  theorems  of  machinery  and  machine  building,  2 ;  theoretical  and 
practical  exercises  in  mathematics,  2  the  first  half-year,  1  the  second; 
technological  chemistry,  9 ;  drawing  for  constructions,  6 ;  machine  draw- 
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ing,  12;  pr^ptical  exercises  in  topography  and  topographical  drawing,  10 
the  second  hal^year. 

Year  III,  Fluvial  hydraulics,  3 ;  industrial  mechanics  and  machine 
building,  4 ;  railroads,  2 ;  metallurgy,  2 ;  machine  drawing,  24. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  is  an  examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mathematics  and  theorems  of  machinery  in  the 
second  year.  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  mechanical  engineer  mu»t 
draw  a  plan  on  some  subject  connected  with  industrial  mechanics. 

Special  School  for  Civil  Architects. 

Year  L  Rational  mechanics,  4  the  first  half-year ;  topography,  2  the 
first  half  year ;   geognosy  and  applied  mineralogy,  3 ;  graphic  statics,  3 ;  ^ 

mineralogical  exercises,  1 ;  exercises  in  statical  drawing,  3 ;  drawing  with 
applications  of  descriptive  geometry,  5;  classical  styles,  distribution  of 
edifices,  reliefs,  10;  elements  of  figure  drawing,  6 ;  copying  of  ornaments 
and  water  coloring,  8  the  first  half-year,  9  the  second. 

Year  IL  Technological  physics,  3 ;  science  of  constructions,  civil  con- 
structions, 3 ;  drawing  for  construction,  4 ;  application  of  statical  drawing  to 
the  science  of  construction,  4 ;  styles  of  the  middle  ages,  composition  of 
plans,  reliefs,  10;  ornament  copying  and  composition,  8;  practical  and 
topographical  drawing,  landscape  drawing  and  water  coloring,  6. 

Year  III.  Elements  of  administrative  law,  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
land,  3  the  first  half-year,  2  the  second ;  drawing  constructions,  5 ;  draw- 
ing up  plans,  estimating,  description  of  works,  contracts,  etc.,  12;  omar 
ment  copying  and  composition,  interior  ornament,  furniture  and  utensils, 
10  the  first  half-year,  8  the  second  ;  modeling  architectural  ornaments  in 
clay,  6  the  second  half-year ;  landscape  drawing  and  water  coloring,  8  the 
first  half-year,  6  the  second. 

Applicants  for  the  diploma  of  civil  architect  must,  besides  passing  the 
special  annual  examination  of  the  third  year,  present  a  composition  in 
architecture. 

Normal  Course,  designed  for  Professors  of  Natural  History. 

Year  I.  Zoology ;  geology ;  mineralogy ;  chemical  manipulations ;  ex- 
ercises in  mineralogy ;  scientific  excursions. 

Year  IL  Comparative  zoology  and  anatomy ;  geology  and  paleontol- 
ogy ;  botany ;  exercises  and  scientific  excursions. 

Year  III.  Botany;  geology  and  paleontology;  agronomy;  exercises 
in  comparative  zoology  and  anatomy,  and  scientific  excursions. 

Besides  the  above  obligatory  studies,  supplementary  instruction  in  math- 
ematics is  given  at  the  institute,  and  in  the  current  year  1869-70,  the 
director  of  the  astronomical  observatory  lectures  on  the  "  Theory  of  the 
errors  of  observation,  with  practical  applications  of  the  theory  to  scien- 
tific researches ;"  the  professor  of  technological  chemistry  gives  a  course 
on  "  Chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture ;"   the  professor  of  industrial  'i 

mineralogy,  on  «  Chemical  technology  as  applied  to  the  art  of  building ;'»  f 

the  director  of  the  museum,  a  course  on  the  ^^  Zoology  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, with  the  principal  applications." 
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NORMAL  TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

There  is  no  special  normal  technical  school,  and  no  special  tide  confer- 
ring the  right  to  teach  or  to  enter  those  competitive  examinations  by  which 
professors  in  technical  schools  are  chosen.     The  Superior  Technical  Insti- 
tute at  Milan  can  grant  diplomas  testifying  that  the  holder  is  qualified  to 
teach  in  any  of  its  three  special  schools,  which  is  also  the  case  with  those 
who  hold  diplomas  of  a  university  faculty  of  mathematics   and  the  two 
schools  of  application  at  Turin  and  Naples.     As  regards  the  other  branches 
taught  at  the  technical  institutes,  candidates  become  qualified  at  two  other 
institutions  dependent  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
viz :  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Turin,  and  the  Superior  School  of  Ck>m- 
nierce  at  Venice.     The  former  combines  a  permanent  industrial  exhibition 
with  a  school  for  the  application  of  sciences  to  the  industries,  more  espe- 
cially to  chemical  industry,  and- professors  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  tech- 
nology, must  obtain  their  diplomas  there.     The  latter,  which  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  province  with  a  State  subsidy,  is  the  institution  at 
which   aspirants  to  professorships  of  political   economy,    accounts    and 
commercial  law,  and  geography,  must  obtain  diplomas. 

In  retrard  to  professors  in  Naval  Institutes,  there  is  a  project  under  con- 
sideration to  raise  the  normal  instruction  intended  for  them  into  a  school 
of  shipbuildhig,  to  be  located  at  Genoa. 

A  remodelino"  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Milan  is  also  debated,  so 
as  to  include  in  it  a  normal  institute  for  professors  of  agronomy.  Profes- 
sors of  literature  are  sought  among  the  graduates  of  the  university  facul- 
ties of  belles-lettres  and  the  normal  schools,  whence  also  are  sought  teach- 
ers for  technical  institutes. 

It  will  appear  from  this  detail,  that  normal  technical  instruction  in  Italy 
has  not  yet  received  an  efficient  organization  and  a  thorough  scientific  and 
practical  course  of  study.  The  great  number  of  institutions  tends  to  hinder 
progress  in  this  particular.  Their  development  has  been  so  rapid,  and 
the  demand  for  professors  consequently  so  great,  that  the  nominations 
have  been  made  without  due  care,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tech- 
nical instruction,  especially  as  regards  literary  and  general  culture,  is  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  the  country  does  not  realize  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  large  disbursements,  and  the  general  favor  with  which 
these  schools  have  been  regarded,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NAUTICAL  INSTRTCTION  AT  GENOA. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Nautical  Institute  at  Genoa  embraces : — 1.  Nau- 
tical Astronomy  and  Navigation ;  II.  Mechanics  and  Steam  Engine ;  III.  Mar- 
itime and  Commercial.  Law ;  IV.  Grcography  and  Meteorology. 

/.  Nautical  Attronomy  and  Navigation. 

Introduction:  1.  Nautical  art  in  general;  different  sciences  attached;  need  of 
varied  knowledge  for  captains ;  special  applications  of  mathematics  to  naviga- 
tion.    2.  M3thod  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  On  nautical  studies. 

Plane  Navigation:  3.  Figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  ;  equations  in  equal 
spheres  of  a  circle  traced  on  the  same.  4.  Methods  for  determming  the  course 
of  the  ship ;  the  compass.  5.  Demonstrations  of  the  principles  on  which  the  so- 
lution of  problems  of  navigation  rest,  reduction  tables.  6.  Given  two  of  the 
four  quantities,  how  to  find  the  other  two  in  detei*mining  the  position  of  a  ship. 

7.  Reduction  of  a  straight  course ;  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  results. 

8.  Maritime  charts ;  how  constructed ;  resolution  of  problems. 

Nautical  Astronomy .  9.  Elementary  notions  of  astronomy ;  special  objects  in 
teaching  this  science  to  seamen.  10.  Astronomical  tables  in  use  among  different 
nations,  and  how  to  use  them.  11.  Instruments  for  reflexion,  and  principles  of 
construction ;  verification,  rectification,  and  use  of  the  sextant,  octant,  and  arti- 
ficial horizon ;  corrections  to  be  made  on  the  heights  and  angular  distances  ob- 
served; depression;  refraction;  parallax,  semi-diameter.  12.  Examination  of 
the  principal  problems  relative  to  the  measure  and  transformation  of  time.  13. 
The  chronometer ;  absolute  state  of  the  chronometer ;  diurnal  variations ;  com- 
parison ;  use  of  chronometers.  14.  Compass ;  its  construction  and  verification ; 
determination  of  the  declivity;  tables  of  deviation;  correction  bars.  15.  Differ- 
ent methods  for  detennining  the  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea.  16.  The  tides, 
their  fundamental  theory;  calculations  regarding  them.  17.  Hydrographic 
charts ;  topographical  instruments,  and  difierent  projections. 

//.  Mechanics  and  Steam  Engine. 

Introduction:  1.  Necessity  for  the  use  of  mechanics  and  physics  for  the  ship- 
master, naval  constructor  and  machinist.  2.  Method  of  giving  such  instruction 
to  sejimen. 

Mechanics: — Motion  considered  geometrically;  composition;  decomposition. 
3.  Transformation  of  motion.  4.  Force;  composition  and  decomposition  of 
force ;  equilibrium.  5.  Center  of  gravity,  and  how  to  find  it ;  application  of  the 
same,  on  the  theory  of  the  ship.  6.  Theory  of  simple  machines ;  principal  mor 
chines.  7.  Principle  of  force.  8.  Blows.  9.  Resistance  of  materials ;  experi- 
mental elements  of  resistance,  and  elasticity  of  the  principal  substances  in  use 
in  naval  construction.  10.  Mechanic  of  fluids  ;  demonstrations  of  its  principal 
theorems ;  application  of  the  same  to  the  stability  of  the  ship. 

Steam  Engines : — 1 1 .  General  notions  on  steam ;  mechanical  element  of  heat ; 
thermometers;  tension;  expansion;  condensation  of  steam.  12.  Steam  engines 
generally ;  examination  and  description  of  its  organs,  and  its  different  forms  and 
applications.  13.  Marine  steam  engines,  and  different  systems  on  which  they  are 
constructed.  14.  The  boilers  and  their  different  types.  15.  Combustibles  and 
their  different  kinds.  16.  Different  svstems  of  propulsion.  17.  Mixed  Nav- 
igation. 18.  Historical  summary  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  machine  and 
steam  power. 

///.  Maritime  and  Commercial  Law, 

Introduction:  1.  Necessity  of  general  culture  to  shipmasters;  study  of  the 
native  tongue ;  foreign  languages ;  history ;  methods  of  gaining  such  instructioiL 
2.  Necessity  of  the  study  of  public  mitritime  and  special  law,  and  commercial 
law ;  method  of  giving  such  mstruction. 

International  Pub/ie  Maritime  Law:  3.  The  sea,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed ;  freedom  of  the  sea ;  restrictions  to  this  principle.  4.  International 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  treaties ;  re(;iprocity ;  consular  agents.  5.  War,  embar- 
goes and  reprisals;  letters  of  marque;  capture;  neutrality;  blockade;  contra- 
band of  war.    6.  The  latest  modifications. 
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Internal  Public  Maritime  Law :  Territorial  sea ;  harbors  and  shores ;  adminis- 
trative division  of  the  boundaries  of  states,  and  docks.  9.  Laws  applicable  to 
wooden  and  iron  ships,  sailing  and  steamships.  10.  Nationality  of  the  ship. 
11.  Law  applicable  to  the  personel  of  seamen.  12.  Customs,  laws,  sanitarj  and 
police,  as  regards  navigation.  13.  Wrecks  and  recovery.  14.  Maritime  crimes 
and  penal  mercantile  jurisdiction. 

Private  Commercial  Maritime  Law:  15.  Ownership  of  ships;  privileges  of 
uhips.  16.  Contract  of  freight ;  insurance  and  bottomry  bonds ;  averages;  jet- 
tison and  abandonment.  17.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  master  toward 
the  frcightcrer,  the  shipper,  the  crew,  and  the  passengers.  18.  Legal  relations 
aribing  from  commercial  operations ;  bills  of  exchange ;  partnership  and  agency. 

IV,  Geography  and  Meteorology. 

Introduction !  I.  Necessity  of  this  knowledge. to  seamen.  2.  Kelations  bo- 
tween  geography  and  meteorology.  3.^  Historical  development.  4.  Fiindamen- 
tnl  principles  of  geography,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.    ' 

Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology :  5.  Fundamental  principles  of  geology; 
physical  configuration  of  the  earth ;  forces  which  determine  the  formation  of 
continents  and  islands ;  extension  of  lines,  &c.  6.  Description  of  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  7.  Physical  geography  of  the  sea ;  its  extensions,  divisions,  depths, 
soundings,  temperature,  phosphorescence,  colors,  tides,  currents,  storms.  8.  De- 
scriptive hydrography — oceans,  their  divisions  and  dependencies ;  the  rivers  and 
lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  9.  The  atmosphere — its  extension,  temper- 
ature, and  the  thermometer ;  mfferent  thermometric  scales ;  atmospheric  density 
and  pressure ;  the  barometer— different  barometric  scales ;  the  wmds — ^general, 
periodical,  variable ;  hurricanes ;  storms ;  law  of  storms ;  watery  luminaries  and 
electric  meteors;  signs  and  forecasts  of  the  weather.  10  Magnetism — ^magnetic 
action  ;  declension  of  the  magnetic  needle ;  the  compass.  1 1 .  Grcographic^l  dis- 
tribution of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  utilized  by  man.  12.  Man  as  a  geo- 
graphical modifying  agent. 

Political  Description :  Statistical  and  commercial  geo^phy.  13.  Divisions, 
population,  wealth,  finances,  commerce,  and  other  statistical  data  of  different 
states,  in  different  divisions  of  the  globe. 
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SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Tn  pursuance  of  the  same  general  policy  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Real  Schools  and  Trade  Schools  in  Germany,  and  the  system 
of  Secondary  Special  Instruction  in  France,  the  framers  of  the  general 
school  law  for  Italy  in  1859,  provided  for  a  separate  classical  training 
for  youths  whose  taste  and  leisure  enabled  them  to  take  a  more  general 
and  generous  culture,  or  who  were  destined  for  professions  in  which 
philological  discipline  and  acquirements  were  a  necessary  or  highly 
desirable  preparation ;  and  at  the  same  time  inaugurated  a  system  of 
scientific  and  practical  schools  for  that  larger  class  to  whose  hands  the 
industries  of  the  country  are  committed.  This  branch  of  the  general 
system  is  not  fully  developed,  but  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  right  direction. 

II.      SEGOXDART  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  conception  of  the  scope  of  technical  instruction  in  the  law  of  1859, 
is  very  broad,  but  the  provisions  made  are  not  sufficiently  definite,  its  aim 
is  defined  to  be,  *'  to  give  young  men  wishing  to  embrace  a  special  career 
in  the  public  service,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  any  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial pursuit,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  a  proper  education,  both 
general  and  speciaL"  It  is  evident  that  these  words  will  cover  an  infinite 
variety  of  schools. 

To  supply  such  instruction,  the  law  established  a  system  which  was 
certainly  insufficient ;  although,  under  the  impulse  of  the  State,  communi- 
ties taking  the  initiative,  many  institutions  of  a  new  form  and  with  more 
of  science  in  their  curriculum,  were  added  to  those  previously  eristing. 

The  framers  of  the  law  of  1859,  contented  themselves  with  determining 
tLat  technical  instruction  shall  be  of  two  grades,  each  grade  being  completed 
in  a  three  years'  course ;  that  instruction  of  the  first  grade  U  to  be  given  in 
so-called  technical  schools  (scuoletechniche),  and  that  of  the  second  grade 
in  the  technical  institutes  (islUuti  technici);  that  one  technical  school  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  chief  town  of  each  province  ;'*that  technical  institutes 
shall  be  opened  "  as  their  necessity  shall  be  felt,"  in  those  towns  which 
are  the  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity ;  tliat  the  costs  of 
technical  schools  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  communes,  the  state  bearing 
one-half  only  of  the  whole  sum  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  that  the 
cost  of  technical  institutes  shall  be  shared  by  the  provinces,  whose  part  it 
is  to  supply  scientific  apparatus  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers — 
the  state,  giving  the  same  assistance  as  in  the  case  of  the  technical 
schools — and  the  communes  furnishing  the  premises  and  furniture. 

The  same  law  enacts  that  technical  schools,  and  technical  institutes, 
shall  be  kept  distinct  from  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  and  that  the 
simultaneous  mana<;ement  of  both  shall  never  be  entrusted  to  the  same 
persons.    The  law,  then,  admits  in  no  manner  of  an  identification  of  these 
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two  classes  of  schools,  not  even  of  the  first  three  g}'mnasium  classes,  with 
the  three  classes  of  the  technical  school. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  provisions  were 
made  for  technical  schools  of  the  first  grade :    . 

1.  Italian.  2.  French.  3.  Arithmetic  and  accounts.  4.  Elementary 
algebra  and  geometry.  5.  Drawing  and  calligraphy.  6.  Geography  and 
history.  7.  Elements  of  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry.  8.  No- 
tions concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens. 

In  technical  institutes,  the  following  branches  are  taught : 

I.  Italian  literatui*e,  2.  History  and  geography.  3.  English  and  Ger- 
man. 4.  Institutes  of  administrative  law  (diriHo  amministrctivo).  5.  Po- 
litical economy.  6.  Details  upon  commerce.  7.  Social  arithmetic.  8. 
Chemistry.  9.  Physics  and  elementary  mechanics.  10.  Algebra,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry.  11.  Drawing  and  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry.     12.     Agriculture  and  natural  history. 

It  is  intended  that  so  far  as  the  natural  and  economical  situation  of  the 
state  may  allow,  instruction  in  all  these  branches  shall  be  of  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  character.  Moreover,  as  it  is  not  neccssar}'  that  all  the 
scholars  pursue  all  the  studies,  the  courses  are  divided  into  sections,  the 
studies  for  each  section  being  designated  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in 
particular  pursuits,  the  number  of  the  sections,  and  the  studies  in  each, 
varying  according  to  the  special  needs  of  each  province. 

On  this  basis  has  the  fabric  of  technical  instruction  in  Italy  been  founded 
and  carried  up  thus  far.  It  might  appear  that  by  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
this  instruction  is  to  be  general  during  the  course  of  the  technical  school, 
and  special  in  that  of  the  institute.  This  interpretation  owes  its  origin  to 
the  fact  that  in  1861  the  direction  of  the  technical  course  was  divided  be- 
tween the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  whom  were 
assigned  the  technical  institutes,  a  measure  which  widened  more  and  more 
the  separation  between  these  two  institutions,  originally  intended  to  connect 

ir      TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  19lh  of  September,  1860,  regulations  were  issued  for  the  better 
disti*ibution  and  disposition  of  the  branches  prescribed  by  law;  which 
regulations  have  been  by  separate  decrees  put  in  force  in  all  the  states, 
except  Tuscany,  where  the  law  and  by-laws  concerning  technical  educa- 
tion, published  by  the  provisional  government  on  March  14th  of  the  same 
year,  are  still  in  force,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  general  system. 

Tlie  following;  is  the  ciuriculum  of  the  technical  schools  according;  to  the 
regulations  of  September  19th,  1860,  with  the  number  of  lessons  per  week 
assigned  to  each : 

First  year.  Italian,  gcoprapby,  and  history,  each  five  lessons  of  two  honrs. 
Arithmetic,  calligraphy,  and  ornament  drawing,  each  five  lessons  of  one  hour. 

Second  year.  Italian,  geography,  history,  and  plane  and  solid  geometry,  each 
four  lessons  of  one  hour  an*^  a  half.  Linear  and  oninmcnt  drawing,  two  lessona 
of  one  hour  and  a  half.    French,  five  lessons  of  two  hours. 
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Third  year,  Italian,  geog^phy,  history,  and  notions  on  the  ri«;hts  and  dntics 
of  citizens,  each  three  lessons  of  two  hours.  Alj^'bra  and  elementary  mechan- 
ics, two  lessons  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  Jb^reuch,  and  accounts,  each  four  and  a 
h.-iit  hours  weekly,  in  three  lessons.  Architectural  drawing,  two  lessons  of  one 
hour  and  a  half.    Physics  and  chemistry,  four  lessons  of  one  hour. 

If  the  law  of  1859  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  state  should  have 
rendered  assistance  only  to  such  technical  schools  as  were  established  in 
the  chief  towns  of  tlie  provinces,  and  many  schools  which  had  been  opened 
in  Piedmont  under  the  provisions  of  the  anterior  law  of  May  11,  1858,  not 
in  such  chief  towns,  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  doors.  The 
provisions  of  this  anterior  law  were  therefore  declared  t^J^e  in  force,  and  a 
subsidy  was  promised  by  the  State  to  all  communes  endowed  with  technical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provisional  government  of  1860,  while 
promulgating  tlic  law  of  1859,  did  not  completely  provide  for  the  execution 
of  that  part  of  it  concerning  the  expenditure,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to 
be  borne  by  the  communes  and  the  State.  In  Sicily  a  clause  was  added 
to  the  law  by  which  technical  schools  were  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 
the  State.  Besides,  technical  schools  did  not,  in  all  places,  assume  the 
character  of  State  institutions ;  that  is,  institutions  the  nomination  of  whose 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  bears  half  the  expense  of 
teachers*  salaries.  In  the  province  of  Emilia,  viz :  in  the  ex-duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  Romagna,  these  schools  preserved  their  com- 
munal character,  by  a  decree  of  January  21,  1860,  although  subsidised  by 
the  State ;  that  is,  their  administration  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  be- 
longed to  tlie  communes.  It  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  do  away 
witli  these  irregularities,  and  to  render  the  system  uniform.  Parliament 
has  been  content  with  meeting  the  expenses  for  developing  the  system  of 
technical  instruction  as  demands  were  made,  and  the  ministers  have,  by 
means  of  ordinances,  regulated  the  distribution  of  these  fimds  among  the 
communes  wishing  to  open  new  schools. 

Technical  schools  are,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which 
they  are  dependent  for  their  administration,  divided  into  government,  as- 
similated, and  free.  Government  schools  are  subsidized,  managed  and 
directed  by  the  State.  Assimilated  schools  are  those  managed  and  directed 
by  communes,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  governing  State  schools 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  amount  of  their  salaries, 
and  the  distribution  of  studies,  hours,  etc.  Finally,  free  or  non-state 
schools  are  those  managed  by  communes  or  provinces,  on  whatever  system 
may  seem  best  to  themselves,  and  governed  by  thehr  own  officials. 

The  government  technical  schools  were  attended  in  the  scholastic  year 
1868-69,  by  6,868  pupils,  as  follows :  Class  I— students,  2,427 ;  auditors, 
154.  Class  II — students,  1,911 ;  auditors,  126.  Class  III— students,  1,188 ; 
auditors,  117.     The  number  of  the  schools  was  55. 

Assimilated  schools  to  the  number  of  72  were  attended  as  follows :  Class 
I — students,  1,861 ;  auditors,  89.  Class  II — ^students,  1,540;  auditors,  80. 
Class  III— students,  931 ;  auditors,  93.    Total,  4,694. 

The  free  schools  veached  the  high  number  of  138,  and  were  attended  by 
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6,495  pupils :  Class  I — students,  2,721 ;  auditors,  223.  Class  II — students, 
1,971;  auditors,  171.     Class  HI — students,  1,255;  auditors,  154. 

The  total  number,  tlierefore,  of  students  in  the  first  grade  of  technical 
instruction  was  16,957,  of  which  15,750  were  regular  students,  and  1,207 
auditors,  divided  among  the  tliree  classes  as  follows :  Class  I — students, 
7,609 ;  auditors,  466.  Class  II— students,  5,422 ;  auditors,  377.  Class  III 
— students,  3,319;  auditors,  364. 

An  auditor  here,  as  elsewhere,  signifies  one  who  is  pursuing  the  studies 
of  the  course  without  having  submitted  to  the  regular  examination  for  ma- 
triculation, and  consequently  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  examinations  for 
advancement  {promozione),  nor  for  a  license  or  degree  (esanie  di  Ucenza), 


II,      TECnXICAL   IXSTITUTES. 

Tlie  law  of  1859  gave  the  appellation  of  technical  institutes  to  those  ed- 
ucational estiiblishments  wherein  technical  instruction  of  the  second  CTade 
was  to  be  given.  It  appeared,  however,  to  enact  tliat  instruction  of  this 
grade  should  be  as  special  as  that  of  the  first  grade  was  general,  directing 
that  the  technical  institute  be  divided  into  special  sections,  as  already  de- 
scribed. It  was  attempted  to  realize  this  provision  by  the  regulation  of 
1860,  while  technical  instruction  still  appertained  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Tlie  institute  was  divided  into  four  sections — the  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial,  the  agricultural,  the  chemical,  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sections.  Contrary  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law  which 
had  fixed  the  duration  of  the  course  at  three  yeai's,  it  was  established  that 
two  years  should  be  spent  in  the  first  three  sections,  and  three  in  the  fourth. 
Tlic  institute  might  be  incomplete,  or  complete,  that  is,  provided  with  all 
four  sections,  in  which  case  the  full  corps  of  instructors  included  ten  pro- 
fessors, three  institutors  (istutori)  and  supplementary'  teachers,  with  four 
assistants,  the  chairs  being  as  follows :  1  professor  of  Italian  literature,  lua- 
tory,  and  geography ;  1  of  political  economy  and  the  history  of  commerce 
and  industry ;  1  of  physics ;  1  of  general  chemistry,  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, with  assaying;  1  of  technological  chemistry;  1  of  natiu*al  history 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  elements  (materie  prime)  ;  1  of  agriculture ;  1  of 
mathematics ;  1  of  mechanics  and  the  drawing  of  engines,  and  1  of  draw- 
ing ;  a  supplementary  master  of  English  and  the  other  modem  languages ; 
1  of  the  elements  of  commercial  and  administrative  law,  and  1  of  accounts; 
an  assistant  at  the  cabinet  of  physics,  at  the  cabinet  of  general  chemistry, 
and  at  the  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

On  November  28th,  1861,  the  technical  institutes  passed  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  had  been  established  with- 
out well  defined  functions  about  eighteen  months  previously,  the  reason  as* 
signed  for  the  transfer  being  that  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  to  make  pravisions  for  general  culture,  while  tliat  of  the 
technical  institutes  is  to  give  a  special  and  final  practical  training,  since 
no  school  but  the  workshop  is  to  succeed  them. 

The  Department  of  Agricidture  and  Commerce  entered  immediately  into 
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activity;  in  18G2  a  Superior  Council  of  Technical  Instruction  was  created, 
and  cliarged  with  the  same  functions  as  those  which  the  law  of  1859 
asst<rncd  to  the  Superior  Council  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  other 
branches  of  public  instruction.  This  new  Council,  which  discharged 
its  functions  gratuitously,  proved  to  be  slow,  and  accomplished  its  work 
quite  inefficiently. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  did  not  intro<luce  any  changes  into  the  reg- 
ulations of  1860.  Experience  showed  that  two  years  was  an  insufficient 
period  for  the  sections  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  nor  did  the  three 
years  devoted  to  physics  and  mathematics  better  meet  the  demand.  The 
section  of  chemistry  remained  without  students.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  which  were  corrected  in  some  way  or  other,  the  number  of  gov- 
ernment institutes  was  on  the  increase.  In  1861-62  only  six  existed;  at 
the  close  of  1865  the  number  of  government,  provincial,  communal,  and 
private  institutes  was  59,  33  being  government  institutes,  13  assimilated, 
and  13  non-state,  of  which  last  5  were  private  establishments. 

In  October,  1865,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  issued 
new  regulations,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  institutes,  calculated  to 
give,  so  far  as  the  administration  was  concerned,  greater  freedom  to  the 
institutes,  but  to  restrict  more  and  more  the  liberty  of  private  instruction. 

The  title  of  government  institutes  was  continued  to  those  aided  by  the 
government,  and  which  alone  had  the  power  to  grant  the  regular  diploma, 
after  due  examinations  and  the  exhibition  of  all  legal  certificates.  In 
order  that  a  non-government  institute  may  obtain  this  privilege  it  must 
become  assimilated,  that  is,  it  must  conform  to  the  rules  governing  state 
institutions. 

Each  section  of  the  institute,  according  to  the  regulations,  imparts  spe- 
cial instruction  for  a  particular  career  or  profession,  in  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial life,  navigation  or  agriculture.  In  regard  to  expenditures,  the  sal- 
aries of  masters  was  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  state,  the  premises  and  fur- 
niture at  that  of  the  commune,  and  the  apparatus,  engines,  books,  &c.,  at 
that  of  the  province.  Similarly,  the  state,  the  province,  and  the  commune, 
were  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  through 
a  local  committee  of  supervision,  consisting  of  four  members;  the  first 
three  being  chosen  by  the  provincial  council,  the  communal  council,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  union,  the  last  two  by  the  prefect  of  the  prov- 
ince where  the  institute  is  located.  The  functions  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee in  the  administration  and  direction  of  the  institute  are  very  numer- 
ous. In  regard  to  the  curriculum,  the  local  committee  is  called  upon  to  act 
on  proposals  from  the  council  of  the  institute  in  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  hours,  rules  of  discipline,  examination  subjects,  text-books,  detailed  pro- 
grammes, etc.  The  council  of  the  institute,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  pro- 
posals on  such  matters,  consists  of  all  the  teachers,  presided  over  by  the 
Praues,  or  president  of  the  institute  itself.  The  natural  result,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  this  exercise  of  influence  by  the  teachers  is,  that 
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there  is  much  divcr^ty  among  the  technical  institutes  in  regard  to  these 
matters. 

Tlie  sections  into  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  reguhitions  of 
18G3  to  divide  technical  instruction  were  as  follows: 

.  Agriculture  and  land  mensuration.  Pupils  receiving  the  certificate  of 
license  after  due  examination,  were  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  '^expert 
surveyor,"  and,  if  versed  in  sylviculture,  to  the  additional  title  of  **  expert 
forest  surveyor.**  They  were  furthermore  acknowledged  as  "  expert  agro- 
nomists," could  be  admitted  to  the  royal  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
and  if  acquainted  with  Latin,  to  the  university  course  of  chemistry  and  , 
pharmaceutics,  and  enjoyed  preference .  in  the  nomination  to  vacancies  ' 
among  the  **  forest  guards,"  or  the  assistants  in  public  works. 

2.  Commerce  and  administration.  Those  obtaining  a  license  from  this 
department  received  the  diploma  of  "  experts  in  commerce." 

8.  Mechanical  construction,  giving  the  title  of  experts  in  mechanics  and 
construction. 

4.  Mercantile  marine.  Certificates  granted  in  this  section  give  their 
possessors  the  right  to  present  tliemselves  at  the  examinations  prescribed, 
in  order  to  obtain  any -of  the  following  degrees  from  the  minister  of  the 
navy :  1.  Navigator  of  the  high  seas  {Capiiano  di  lungo  corsd).  2.  Naval 
engineer  of  first  class.  3.  Ship  builder  of  first  class.  4.  Captain  of  coast- 
ing vessels  (CapUdno  digran  cahoiaggio),  5.  Naval  engineer  of  second 
class.     6.  Master.     7.  Ship  builder  of  second  class. 

5.  Mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  Licenses  granted  in  this  section  give 
the  title  of  experts  in  mincralogic  and  metallurgic  industry. 

6.  Accounts,  "with  Uie  title  expert  accountants.  Public  offices  are  very 
often  conferred  upon  expert  accountiints,  whether  government,  provincial^ 
or  communal,  and  particularly  places  in  savings  banks. 

7.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries. 

8.  Mechanical  industries. 

9.  Physical  and  chemical  industries. 

Diplomas  in  the  last  three  sections  confer  the  title  of  experts  in  industry, 
with  specifications  of  the  particular  branch  to  which  the  student  has  di- 
rected his  attention  theoretically  and  practically.  The  various  branches 
are  as  follows:  (a)  tanning  and  dressing  skins;  (b)  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures;  fc^  industrial  engraving  and  printing;  (d)  working  in  fat, 
acids,  and  soaps;  (e)  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  substances;  (/)  wool 
and  flax  manufactures ;  (g)  lithological  industr}' ;  (k)  rilk  and  velvet  man- 
ufacture; (i)  science  and  art  of  coloring;  (j)  manufacture  of  scientific 
implements ;  (k)  telegraphy ;  (I)  manufacture  of  sulphur. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  made  by  the  regulations  of  1865.  But  if  they 
were  carried  out  and  found  useful  in  respect  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, the  same  can  not  be  said  of  those  concerning  the  division  of  the  in- 
stitute into  sections.  Of  the  nine  sections  prescribed  by  the  said  regula- 
tions, only  five  were  actually  established,  viz :  the  sections  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce  and  administration  with  the  addition  of  the  section  of  ac- 
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counts,  of  physics  and  mathematics  or  mechanics  and  construction,  of  min- 
eralogy and  metallurgy,  and  of  mercantile  marine.  But  the  number  of 
these  sections  in  each  institute  varies  according  to  local  circumstances. 

In  1866,  the  section  of  naval  education  received  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, being  divided  from  tlie  other  sections  of  the  institute.  By  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Marine,  naval  instruction  of  the  first  degree  was  given  in 
naval  schools,  that  of  the  second  degree  by  schools  of  mercantile  marine. 
In  the  former  is  granted  the  title  of  CapUano  di  gran  cabotaggio — ship 
builders  or  engineers  of  the  second  class — after  due  examination,  which 
may  be  general  for  all  degrees,  or  special  for  each  special  degree.  Tlie- 
latter  give  the  title  of  CapUano  di  lungo  corso—6rst  class  ship  builders  and 
first  class  engineers. 

Examinations  in  technical  branches  are,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
1865,  of  three  kinds,  each  being  both  written  and  oral,  viz:  examinations 
for  (1)  admission  to  any  class  of  the  institute ;  (2)  advancement  from  one 
class  to  the  other ;  (8)  license  at  the  close  of  the  course.  A  natural  con- 
sequence of  confiding  the  technical  institutes  and  technical  schools  to  dif- 
ferent departments  is,  that  examination  before  being  admitted  to  theibrmcr 
is  required  of  all  candidates,  whatever  their  previous  history,  although  the 
regulations  exempt  the  graduates  of  government  or  assimilated  technical 
schools  firom  such  examination.  'The  result  is  that  many  of  the  graduates 
of  the  latter  do  not  present  themselves,  and  that  many  of  the  candidates 
have  not  attended  the  technical  school.  Committees  for  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  appointed  by  the  local  municipal  boarda;  those  for  the  ex- 
aminations for  advancement  (esami  di  promozione)  are  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  those  subjects  upon  which  the  examinations  are  held.  The 
presiding  officer  in  both  is  the  Praises  of  the  institute.  In  1868  a  change 
was  made  in  the  mode  of  the  examination,  similar  to  that  made  the  preced- 
ing year  in  the  lyceum  examinations  for  a  license.  According  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  1865  the  license  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  were  to 
be  held  in  every  state  institute  by  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  section  respectively,  with  the  addition  of  those  persons 
whom  the  local  Board  of  Vigilance  might  deem  proper  to  add.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  former  examining  in  Italian 
literature,  geography,  history,  French,  and  English  or  German,  with  similar 
general  subjects  included  in  the  programme  of  the  examinations,  the  latter 
examining  in  those  special  subjects  completing  the  programme  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  institute.  But  after  1868  the  ric^ht  of  examining  the 
written  answers  to  the  examination  was  given  to  a  Central  Committee  or 
Board  formed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  rest 
of  the  examination  being  assigned  to  local  committees,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Board.  There  are  at  the 
examination  of  both  the  summer  and  autumn  session  three  themes  selected 
from  the  programmes  of  instruction,  as  prescribed  by  the  government,  by 
the  Central  Board,  the  sealed  package  containing  them  being  opened  by 
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the  delegates  or  commissioners  of  that  Board  in  the  presence  of  tlie  candi- 
dates and  the  local  committees.  The  candidates  can  choose  among  these 
themes. 

Each  examiner  can  give  ten  points,  and  an  average  of  six  points  is  the 
standard  of  approbation,  but  a  rank  of  oidy  five  points  on  any  one  subject 
causes  the  candidate  to  be  rejected,  as  does  also  a  stand  under  six  on  thi*ee 
separate  subjects,  althou;rh  candid;Ues  who  fail  on  only  three  points  are  al- 
lowed another  examination  (esatne  di  riparazione)  when  the  autumn  session 
is  held. 

The  central  board  has  discharged  its  duties  well  during  these  two  years, 
the  first  of  its  existence,  or  at  least  has  not  been  subject  to  tliose  dissen- 
sions which  have  so  much  impeded  the  efficiency  of  the  committees  of  the 
lyceum  examinations  for  license,  and  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in  tho 
dissolution  of  these  last  and  the  appointment  of  new  committees  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  from  among  its  own  members,  which 
should  be  directed  not  to  reject  or  approve  of  the  candidates,  but  to  give 
prizes  to  the  most  deserving,  and  to  inspect  tlie  action  of  the  examiners 
by  giving  the  written  answers  a  careful  examination  some  time  iii  the  year. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  results  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  the 
local  examination  committees  for  the  technical  institutes  are  composed  of 
professors  connected  with  them,  while  the  committees  for  the  lyceums  are 
composed  of  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  these  institutions,  llierefore 
the  professors  declared  themselves  hostile  to  the  Clat>ifical  Central  Exam- 
ination Board,  but  had  no  reason  for  assuming  such  an  altitude  to  the 
Central  Technical  Board. 

Statistics  of  Technical  Institutes, 

The  number  of  technical  institutes  has  rapidly  increased,  being  59  at 
the  end  of  1865,  and  84  at  the  close  of  1869.  Of  these  47  were  govern- 
ment institutes,  35  communal  and  provincial,  and  two  private.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  students  has  also  increased,  being  880,  of  whom  600  were  in  state 
institutes,  142  in  the  assimilated,  and  138  in  the  free;  agronomy  and  land 
mensuration  had  40  sections,  with  350  candidates ;  commercial  and  adniin- 
trative  knowledge,  32  sections,  220  candidates;  mechanics  and  construc- 
tion— ^for  a  license,  24  sections,  126  candidates;  for  diploma,  12  sections* 
51  candidates;  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  2  sections,  8  candidates;  mer- 
cantile marine — Capitani  di  lungo  corsoj  5  sections,  53  candidates;  di  gran 
cabotaggioj  8  sections,  52  candidates ;  ship  builders  of  first  class,  5  sections, 
11  candidates;  engineers,  2  sections,  3  candidates;  total,  130  sections, 
880  candidates. 

The  results  were  as  follows:  approved — 257  from  state  institutes;  65 
from  those  assimilated;  58  from  those  free;  total,  380.  Deficient  in  not 
more  than  three  subjects — 280  from  state  institutes;  61  from  tliose  assimi- 
lated; 58  from  those  free;  total,  399.  Rejected — 63  from  state  institutes ; 
16  from  those  assimilated;  22  from  those  free;  total,  101. 
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JRssuUa  arranged  acoording  to  aeetions. 

Deficient  in 
not  more  thim  PercentaoD  of 

Ai^roTed.  three  subjects.  B<;)eeted.  ApprobauoDA. 

A^Tonom^  and  land  raeasuring^         132  166  52  38 

Coinmorcial  aad  adiniQiatrative 

knuwlfMlge,  93  108  19  42 

Mechanics  and  construction — 

a.  License, 

6.  Diploma, 
Mineralogy  and  metallurgj, 
Mercantile  marine — 

a.  Cafjitani  di  lungo  corw, 

b.  **        di  gnin  (xiootaggio, 

c.  Ship  builders  of  firat  class, 

d.  Engineers, 

Total,  380  339  101  43 

The  compariron  of  the  a<rc9  of  the  candidates  is  ciirious  and  instructive, 
showing  that  pupils  of  the  technical  institutes  aiHj  not  recruited  in  a  regular 
manner.  There  were  5  candidates  of  15  years  of  age,  35  of  16,  85  of  17, 
147  of  18,  164  of  19,  134  of  20,  107  of  21,  50  of  22,  43  of  23,  2G  of  24, 
21  of  25,  51  above  25,  and  12  of  unknown  ago.  v 

Examination  Fees, — Instruction  in  technical  schools  was,  accordins  to 
the  law  of  1859,  gratuitous  as  in  elementary  schools,  but  a  by-law  of  Jan- 
uary 3d,  1867,  fixed  the  following  fees:  5  liras  for  admission  examination, 
8  for  annual  matriculation,  and  10  for  license  examinations.  Pupils  of  the 
technical  institutes  paid  fees  from  tlie  first.  These  last  were  fixed  by  the 
law  of  January  3d,  1867,  at  30  liras  for  admission  examinations,  40  for  an- 
nual matriculation,  and  60  for  the  license  examinations. 

Appointment  and  Salaries  of  Pro/esnors, — Titular  professors  in  technical 
schools  and  institutes  are  by  law  chosen  by  competition,  under  the  same 
rules  as  those  which  regulate  tlie  nominations  to  [irofessorships  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  lyceum.  Owing  to  the  haste  which  prevailed  when  these 
establishments  were  opened,  the  competitive  examinations  were  di.«pcnsed 
with,  and  the  teachers  are,  therefore,  with  some  exceptions,  much  inferior 
to  those  needed,  and  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  a  concour. 

Technical  masters  receive  the  same  salaries  as  those  allowed  to  profess- 
ors in  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  but  these  vary,  according  as  the  estab- 
lishment belongs  to  the  state,  or  to  the  commune,  or  to  individuals,  or  an 
association,  difiercnt  contracts  being  made  in  different  circumstances. 

SUPERIOR   TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1859,  to  en- 
tirely separate  classical  and  technical  education,  the  former  being  com- 
pleted by  the  university,  the  latter  by  superior  technical  institutes.  But 
the  law  has  not  effected  this  object,  as  it  has  merely  ordered  that  a  Royal 
Superior  Institute  for  technical  education  shall  be  opened  at  Milan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  a  school  of  application  (scuola 
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d*applicazione)  for  civil  engineers,  and  another  for  land  surveyors;  and 
that  teachers  in  superior  technical  institutes  are  to  enjoy  the  title,  rank, 
and  salary  of  university  professors. 

Though  such  a  regulation  appeared  to  establish  a  superior  technical 
training  differing  from  university  education,  it,  on  the  contrar)',  aimed  at 
the  opposite  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  engineers  in  Turin,  which 
was  also  acknowledged  as  a  department  of  the  university  faculty  of  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences. 

It  is  natural  that  with  such  an  ill  defined  basis,  there  should  remain 
much  doubt  as  to  the  proper  method  of  combining  superior  technical  train- 
ing with  middle  and  university  education.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  tlio 
university  faculty  of  mathematics,  on  presenting  a  certificate  of  license 
from  the  third  year  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  section  of  the  insti- 
tute, as  equivalent  to  one  from  the  classical  lyceum.  The  result  is,  that  the 
former  course  is  preferred  to  the  latter,  there  being  two  years  less  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  no  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  courses  of  the 
Superior  Technical  Institute  who  have  not  previously  finished  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university  faculty  of  mathematics,  and  undergone  special  ex- 
aminations on  subjects  connected  with  it.  Pupils  may  thus  pass  from  a 
technical  institute  into  a  university  faculty,  and  not  into  a  superior  technical 
institute.  Meanwhile  these  two  years  in  the  faculty  of  mathematics  might 
well  be  compressed  into  one,  for  those  intending  to  embrace  any  of  those 
careers  for  which  the  technical  institute  gives  preliminary  training ;  but 
there  is  no  existing  institution  where  this  year  could  be  thus  employed. 
Ihe  municipal  corporation  of  Milan,  which  has  made  a  proposition  to  open 
such  a  school  at  its  own  expense,  encounters  serious  difficulties,  while  the 
mathematical  faculties  of  the  universities  oppose  vigorously  this  step,  as 
calculated  to  take  away  a  large  number  of  their  present  auditors,  an  op- 
position that  is  seconded  by  the  ministry  of  public  Instruction,  to  which 
department  the  superior  technical  schools  are  assigned. 

Tliere  are  at  present  in  Italy  three  technical  institutes  of  the  superior 
grad,  viz :  the  Royal  School  of  Application  for  Engineers  at  Turin,  the 
Royal  School  of  Application  for  Engineers  at  Naples,  and  the  Superior 
Technical  Institute  at  Milan* 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 
Itily  abounds  in  special  schools  for  instruction  in  music,  supported  or  aided 
bj  public  appropriations,  viz.,  at  Milan,  Parma,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo^ 
and  Rome,  of  several  of  which  we  have  brief  accounts : 

BOTAL  MUSICAL  IN8TITUTB   AJ  FLORENCE. 

The  Bayed  Musical  Institute  at  Florence  was  established  to  give  public  and  gra- 
tuitous instruction  in  music  in  every-  branch  of  the  art.  It  is  maintained  by  a 
grant  from  the  state,  (in  186G,  of  40,694.70  lire,)  besides  the  use  of  the  building, 
which  is  state  property.  The  pupils  are  of  both  sexes,  are  admitted  on  examine 
ation,  and  receive  a  diploma  of  proliciency  at  the  close  of  their  course.  The 
Institute  is  directed  by  the  President,  whose  services  are  unpaid,  assisted  by 
three  professors  who  are  not  instructors  in  the  Institute,  and  who  constitute  the 
Council  of  Mana^mcnt.  The  Secretary  has  charge  of  the  financial  admini»* 
tratlou.    The  following  are  among  the  printed  regulations  of  the  Institute : 

1.    Schools  or  Classes, 

(1.)  History  of  mnsic  and  sesthetics  as  applied  to  muse  This  class  has  a 
master  with  the  title  of  professor. 

(2.)    Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition.    A  master  with  an  assistant. 

13.)    Accompaniment  from  a  fi<;ured  buss  and  frcMn  score.    Hits  a  master. 

(4.)  Singing,  vocalization,  theatrical  instruction,  elocution,  and  deportment. 
Has  a  master  and  assistants  when  necessary. 

(5.)  Elementary  instruction,  reading  music,  and  solfeggio.  The  pupils  are 
instructed  from  the  first  principles  to  the  practice  of  solreggio.  A  master  and 
assistants. 

(6.)  Organ,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  accompany  the  singing  from  notes.  A 
master. 

(7.)    Pianoforte,  ibr  professional  pianists.    A  master. 

(8.)     Secondary  pianoforte,  to  enable  singers  to  accompany  themselves. 

[9.)     Violin  and  viola. 

]10.)     Violoncello. 

II.)  IX>uble  bass.  In  this  class  the  scholars  are  taught  iW>m  tlie  gronnd- 
work  of  their  respective  instruments  up  to  the  perfect  execution  for  an  orchestra 
or  a  quartet. 

(12.)    For  wind  instruments  o(  wood. 

il  3. )     For  di tto  of  brass, 
n  these  two  clas-ses  the  pupils  are  taught  from  the  rudiments  up  to  perfect 
orchestral  execution. 

(21.)    A  choral  school  is  attached  to  the  Institute,  where  the  pecK>]e  can  be 
instructed  in  choral  singing.    It  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  institu- 
tion, nor  is  it  a  necessary  step  to  the  other  schools.    The  instruction  is  gratui* 
tons  in  this  as  in  other  schools. 
(23.)    The  instruction  in  both  schools  is  gratuitous. 

2.  Masters, 

(24.)  Tlie  masteife  and  sub-masters  are  all  appointed  by  Government,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president. 

(25.)  The  masters  are  respon.sible  for  the  good  regulation  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  are  attached,  the  arrangements  of  which  have  been  settled  by  them 
with  the  president. 

(27.)  The  masters  and  sub-masters  must  assist  at  the  examination  of  their 
pupils. 

(28.)  The  sub-masters  and  the  assistants  are  chosen  by  the  president  from 
amongst  the  better  pupils ;  their  post  is  gratuitous  but  if  they  have  held  it  for  a 
year  they  are  usually  paid  something. 

3.  Pupils, 

(29.)  7!*he  conditions  on  which  the  pupils  are  admitted  are— Morality,  good 
health,  and  natural  aptitude.    The  age  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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instmction  Bought,  but  is  never  under  nine  years.  Full  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  are  necessary.  Special  conditions 
for  admission  to  each  school  are  laid  down  in  general  rules.  The  pupils  are 
admitted  provisionally,  and  if  they  pass  the  examination  are  drafted  into  the 
Institute. 

(31.)  Fitness  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another,  or  fVt)m  one  school  to  a  supe- 
rior one,  is  determined  by  the  examination  called  "  passa^gio."  After  two  fail- 
ures a  pupil  is  dismissed  from  the  Academy. 

(32.)  To  have  the  right  to  call  themselves  pupils  of  the  Institute,  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  completion  of  the  studies,  for  the  pupils  to  f;o  through  a  final  exam- 
ination for  a  license  ;  if  this  is  well  passed  thev  are  declared  "Accredited  Pupils 
of  the  Institute,"  and  obtain  their  diploma.  This  gives  them  a  preference,  oderit 
paribus^  over  others  in  competitions  for  any  pnblic  employment. 

(33.)  The  pupils  must  behave  with  respect  both  to  tiieir  oolleagncs  and  their 
masters,  to  whom  tlicy  must  pay  implicit  obedience,  and  conform  to  all  tlie  rules 
of  the  establishment. 

(34.)  Flagrant  and  repeated  faults  amongst  the  pupils  are  punished  by  ex- 
pulsion on  the  sentence  of  the  president. 

4.    Ooncerts. 

(35.)  During  the  scholastic  year  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  considered  compe- 
tent, practice  concerted  music.  This  practice  is  independent  of  the  usual  classes, 
and  is  as  follows : — For  l)owed  instruments  and  for  quartet  practice,  under  the 
direction  of  the  violin  master ;  for  wind  instruments,  and  for  the  execution  of 
good  harmony,  under  the  alternate  supervision  of  the  master  of  these  schools ; 
K>r  singing  in  concert  with  or  without  full  orchestral  accompaniment. 

(36.)  Fublic  concerts  by  the  pupils  are  given  at  stated  periods  and  at  the  end 
of  the  academical  year. 

SOYAL  C0N8ERYAT0RT   OF  MUSIC  AT  MILAM. 

The  RoifcU  ConsenxUmre  of  Music  at  Milan  is  maintained  by  the  State,  and 
offers  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  music,  and  in  several  associated  literary 
branches.  The  musical  instruction  is  directed  by  29  professors  and  by  al)out  30 
teachers,  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  of  both  sexes.  For  the  literary 
branch  there  are  seven  professors.    There  are  two  other  professors,  one  of  de- 

Sortment,  pantomime,  and  ballet,  the  other  for  drill.  There  are,  besides,  a 
brarian  and  oopyist^^  a  tnnist  of  the  piano,  a  cashier  and  accountant,  two  in- 
spectors, a  secretary,  seven  inspectors  for  the  pupils,  four  servants,  a  carpenter 
and  decorator,  a  messenger,  two  porters.  These  persons  (except  the  teachers 
of  both  sexes,  who  receive  no  payment  for  their  services)  cost  the  Government 
yearly  78,600  lire. 

The  Conservatoire  instmcta  annually  about  240  pnpils  of  both  sexes. 

Each  year  the  Conservatoire  turns  out  from  12  to  15  finished  pupils. 

To  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  who  distinguish  themselves  the  most  at  the  yearly 
examinations  is  granted  from  year  to  year  a  monthly  pension,  arising  from  an 
endowment  of  12,720  lire. 

For  all  the  other  requirements  of  the  establishment  the  State  assigns  19,868.90 
lire  annually. 

The  fee  which  the  pupils  pay  in  each  year  is  about  4,000  lire. 

BOTAL  COLLKQB  OF  MUSIC  AT  KAFLBS. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples,  was  founded  in  1809,  by  Murat,  when 
he  became  King  of  Naples,  after  the  model  of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  by  consoli- 
dating three  institutions,  which  were  in  feeble  existence  at  the  time,  under  the 
directorship  of  Zingarrelli.  There  are  100  pupils,  whose  entire  expenses  (board 
and  instruction,)  are  paid,  and  about  the  some  number  of  day  scholara,  whose 
tuition  is  free.  The  resident  pupils  are  divided  into  15  classes,  for  musical  in- 
struction, under  20  professors,  besides  7  professors  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
literary  studies.  Toward  the  annual  expenses,  the  state  appropriates  125,197 
lire,  and  the  avails  of  certain  endowment  scholarships.  Many  pupils  of  this 
college  have  attained  high  eminence  9A  composers,  performers,  and  profiBssois.     • 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  an  area  of  36,510  English  square 
miles,  in  18G6  had  a  population  of  4,351,519. 

Tlie  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  financial  period  1863— 64, 
amounted  to  16,910,354,056  milrels  (1  milreis  —  $1.12). 

The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  management 
of  a  superior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  tlie  secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  home  department,  and  which  holds  its  sittings 
at  Coimbro.  Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  church. 

1.  Elenientary  Schools.  In  1868,  according  to  official  returns, 
there  were  2,845  elementary  schools,  attended  by  107,131  pupils. 
For  the  support  of  these  schools  the  state  gave  878,980  florins;  be- 
sides which,  contributions  were  made  by  communes,  corporations,  and 
parents.     27,822  pupils  were  returned  in  private  schools. 

2.  Secondary  Schooia.  Of  these  there  were  21  public  lyceumf»,  with 
4,170  scholars ;  126  private  schools,  with  3,496  scholars;  and  12 
private  schools  exclusively  for  females,  with  389  scholars* 

3.  Svperior  Education.  The  University  at  Coimbra,  with  five 
faculties,  has  45  professors,  and  an  average  of  900  students. 

4.  Professional  and  Special  Schools, 

2  Polytechnic  schools,  one  at  Lisbon,  with  175  pupils,  and  a 

second  at  Oporto,  with  219  pupils. 
1  Naval  school,  at  Oporto.     1  School  for  naval  cadets^  at  Lisbon. 
1  School  of  commerce,  at  Lisbon,  instituted  hi  1756. 
1  Normal  school,  with  a  branch  normal  school  at  Santarem. 
1  Military  academy,  at  Lisbon.     1  Cadet  academy. 
1  Agricultural  institute,  with  four  model  farms. 
1  Academy  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Lisbon,  with  877  pupils,  and  a 

school  of  drawing,  at  Oporto,  with  127  pupils. 
1  Academy  of  music.     1  Institute  for  the  mechanical  arts. 

3  Schools  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

1  School  of  veterinary  surgery,  at  Bemporta. 
1  Institution  for  deaf  mutes.     1  Institution  for  the  blind. 
9  Clerical  seminaries,  with  preparatory  courses  in  Latin. 
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Government  ItutUtUioru. 
The  Public  Schools  foonded  and  supported  by  the  GovernmeDt  of  Portogal, 
and  having  special  relations  to  Agricultore,  Mining,  Navigation,  Trade,  and 
Mechanics,  Ac,  are  the  following : — 

PoLTTECHmc  School  in  Lisbon;  the  coarse  of  studies,  consisting  of  lectures 
by  regular  Professors,  comprises  mathematics  in  all  its  brandies ;  natural  his- 
tory; natural  philosophy  in  all  its  branches;  chemistry,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical ;  crystallography  and  mining,  civil  engineering,  and  agronomy.  Students 
intending  to  go  into  the  corps  of  civil  or  military  engineers,  must  have  a 
diploma  from  this  School  or  that  of  Oporto  before  being  admitted. 

PoLTTECHNio  ScHOOL  AT  Oporto,  Similar  in  every  respect  to  the  School  at 
Lisboui  and  with  power  to  grant  the  same  diplomas. 

Military  School  in  Lisbon,  specially  intended  for  army  cadets  designing  to 
enter  the  infantry  or  cavalry  line  regiments. 

Naval  School  in  Lisbon,  specially  intended  for  navy  cadets.  It  is  estab- 
lidhed  at  the  Lisbon  dockyard.  The  course  of  studies,  which  is  considered  very 
ihorougli,  comprises  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  exercises  of  the  profession, 
with  occasional  short  cruises  of  the  more  advanced  classes  in  one  of  the  shipa 
of  war.  • 

Admission  to  the  above  schools  is  obtained  only  by  suooessfully  passing  a 
stringent  examination  as  to  physical  condition,  and  the  studies  of  the  secondaiy 
schools. 

Agricultural  Institxttb  at  Lisbon,  embracing  lectures  on  geometry,  al- 
gebra, land  surveying,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  veterinary  science  and 
its  applications.  There  is  lilcewise  a  practical  course  for  fiirm  laborers,  dairy- 
men, and  farming  in  general,  together  with  farm  book-keeping,  and  accounts. 
They  have  a  good  collection  of  veterinary  specimens,  infirmaries  lor  sick  cattle, 
museum  of  agriculture,  and  animal  anatomy.  Attached  to,  or  under  the  super- 
yislon  of  the  Institute,  there  are  three  or  four  model  fiirms  in  the  country,  well 
organized  and  kept  up,  and  the  government  are  getting  imported,  chiefly  from 
England,  live  stock  for  improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  Ac., 
kc^  and  give  the  use  of  stallions  to  fiirmers  who  so  desire  it. 

Industrial  iNsnTurs  at  Lisbon,  designed  for  the  mechanical  arts,  lectures 
on  elementary  geometry,  drawing,  chiefly  of  ornamental  designs,  and  practical 
application  of  carpentry,  joineiy,  turning  in  wood  and  metals,  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  making  of  mathematical  instruments  of  all  sorts. 

School  of  Ck)MMERCE  at  Lisbon,  comprising  studies  of  Portuguese,  English, 
French,  and  German  languages,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  book-keeping. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lisbon,  dedicated  to  practical  studies  in  drawing 
from  the  figure  and  design,  historical  and  natural  oil  painting,  modeling,  and 
sculpture ;  and  a  school,  for  the  higher  classes,  of  drawing  ftom  the  nude.  The 
Academy  contains  a  small  collection  of  fine  old  paintings  by  good  masters, 
chiefly  collected  from  the  convents  of  monks  which  were  abolished  in  Portugal 
in  1834 ;  but  the  Academy,  being  established  in  one  of  these  abolished  con- 
vents, and  having  very  little  means  at  its  disposal,  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
organize  its  museum  or  gallery  of  pictures. 
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INTBODUOTIOir. 


The  KfNGDOM  of  Spain  occupies  the  lai^r  portion  of  the  great 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Its  length  is  about  560  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  380  miles.  The  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  is  605  miles, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  712 — a  total  of  1,307  miles.  The  area, 
including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca,  Minorca),  com- 
prises 143,508  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1864  of 
16,287,675.  To  these  must  be  added  its  colonies  in  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceanica,.  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000.  The 
country  has  great  variety  of  soil,  well  watered,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  agricultural  slopes,  as  well  as  the  heat- 
loving  fruits— com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  flax,  oats^ 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  oranges, — every  thing  which  domestic  consump- 
tion and  a  foreign  commerce  could  ask.  Water  power  and  water 
communication  abound,  affording  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
enterprise.  All  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  seem  to  exist — 
except  a  stable  and  liberal  government  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  education — a  system  large  enough  to  reach  every  family 
and  touch  every  industrial  interest. 

PUBLIO   INSTRUOnOK. 

As  late  as  in  1808,  the  control  of  education  was  with  the  clergy, 
and  schools  of  the  higher  grades  were  numerous,  and  well  cared 
for ;  but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  hardly  touched  by  this 
instruction.  In  1797  only  322,126  children  of  all  classes  attended 
primary  schools.  In  1808  the  Cortes  introduced  a  system  of  State 
supervision,  and  in  1812,  1820,  and  1825  attempted  various  meas- 
ures, of  which  the  most  effective  was  a  system  of  central  and  pro- 
vincial Normal  or  model  schools.  Under  even  this  imperfect  State 
supervision  [the  Ministry  of  Education,  Industry  and  Public  Works] 
the  number  of  public  institutions  and  pupils  has  greatly  increased, 
as  appears  by  a  recent  official  publication,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary : 
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School  SkUi8tic9^lS6S, 

L  Elevxntabt  Scbooia — ^Tlieee  are  dassifled  into  Primary  for  very  young 
children,  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  schools  having  both  older  and 
younger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  there  were  18,250,  of  which 
109  were  for  infants,  and  272  for  adults — ^having  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
912,195  pupils.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making-  an  aggregate  of  22,060  schools,  and 
1,251,653  pupils,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  census  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

IL  Seoondabt  SCHOOL& — ^These  embrace  the  following  institutions : — Fifty- 
eight  public  colleges,  with  10,525  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3,241  pupils, 
and  a  large  number  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  eodesiaslicSi 
with  22,000  pupil&  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  daas  numerous  colleges^ 
which  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  large  town  and  village  being 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  instruction. 

in.  StTPBRiOB  iNSTRtTonOK. — ^Thofe  are  10  Universities,  each  with  a  Fiaculty 
of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Law;  6,  Theology;  7,  Medicine^  and  4^  Pharmacy— 
as  follows: — 

1^  oj  Sciences, — ^Barcebna,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  fialamanoa,  Santiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zarsgossar— 46  professors,  127  students.  2^  of 
Philosophy  and  Liierature.^^51  -professors,  191  students.  Ten  of  Law. — 80 
professors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Theology, — ^Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Zaragoesa — 14  professors,  326  students.  Seven  of  Medicine. — 
Barcelona^  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Yalenda,  Valladolid— tS  profes- 
sors, 1,155  students.  Ftur  Pharmacy. — ^Barcelona,  Granada)  Madrid,  Bantia- 
go~ll  professors,  563  students.  Toidlf  275  professora^  6,104  stodentB. 
•  IV.  Schools  of  Special  Instbuotion. — 

Commerce,  9,  with  27  professors  and  563  scholars;  - 

Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  586  scholars ; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand-Surveying,  5,  with  20  profbssorB  and 

402  scholars; 
Veterinary,  4,  with  16  professors  and  1,078  scholars ; 

Civil  Engineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  scholars; 

Mines,  1,  with  8  professors  and  34  scholars ; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Architecturo,  1,  with  7  professore  and  28  scholars; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  seholara; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  soholars; 

Notarial  Schoold,  10,  with  471  scholars; 

Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2,271  scholars  ; 

Sculpture,  3,  with  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  14  scholars; 

Music  and  Dedamatioh,  1,  with  37  professors  and  631  seholara. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  artide  by  Prof.  Le  Boy  in  the  Enoydope- 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spam,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  stu- 
dents in  the  different  universities;  24^353  Elementary  schools,  of  which  20,198 
were  public. 
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Grignon,  564,  579. 

Groningcn,  695. 

Hohenheim,  372. 

Latschino,  731. 

Lesnoy.  731. 

Lichtenhof,  J33. 

Mottroy,  555. 

Moeglin,  206. 

Petroskae,  732. 

PlagwitK,  312. 

Popplosdorf,  207. 

Riga,  725. 

Rovtile,  558. 

Schleissheim,  133. 

St.  Petersburg,  730. 

Thar|nd,  309. 

VVeihenstephan,  127. 
Agriculture  in  Primary  Schools,  35, 575. 
Agriculture  in  Normal  Schools,  575,  778. 
Agriculture  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  87,   143, 

299,  757. 
Alai9,  School  of  Mine*,  426. 
Alfort  Veterinary  School,  550. 
Angelo,  Michael,  671. 
Angers,  arts — schools,  454. 
Annaberg,  School  of  Agriculture,  306. 


Antwerp,  613,  620.  622,  655. 

School  of  Art,  637,  652,  655. 

School  of  Commerce,  627. 

School  of  Navigation,  627. 
A]>nliances  fur  Drawing,  &c.,  35. 

Belgium,  647. 

France,  4^8,  506.  601. 

Wurtemberg,  648 

Zurich,  758. 
Aftprenticc  Schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Belgium,  610. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 
Aquarium  in  Berlin,  285. 
Archeology  and  Art,  668. 
Architecture,  Naval,  591,  716. 

Rural,  573. 
.Architecture,  schools  and  courses  of,  08,  496 

Berlin.  20. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlsruhtf,  85,  90. 

Chemnitz,  309. 

Copenhagen,  704.  ^ 

Hamburg,  153. 

Hanover,  167. 

Milan,  791. 

Munich,  108. 

Paris,  505. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  72.'!. 

Stuttgart,  358,  362. 

Vienna,  56. 

Zurich,  749. 
Art,  State  Appropriations. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  653. 

France,  498. 
Art,  deGned,  667,  675. 
Art  Institutions. 

Bavaria,  119. 
,  Belgium,  637. 
'  France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Saxony,  331. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
.Arnold.  M.,  cited,  444. 
Art  and  Labor,  678,  507. 
Artists  and  Artisans.  667. 
Asschaifenberg,  Forestry  School,  135. 
Astronomy,  Nautical,  783. 
Augsburg,  Polytechnic  School,  117. 
Austria,  area,  population,  schools,  33. 

System  of  special  schools,  35. 
Contents,  11. 
Avignon,  438. 

Baden,  population,  schools,  area,  81. 
Technical  Schools,  83. 
Contents,  12. 
Badeu-Baden,  Trade  School,  91. 
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Barroeo,  Trade  School,  386. 
Bavaria,  area,  population,  tcbooli,  97. 

Technical  Schools,  101. 
CootenU,  13. 
Beauty,  lense  of,  to  be  trained,  £29. 
Bee-Culture,  563. 
Bel^um,  area,  population,  scbooli,  607. 

8|iecial  and  Technical  School,  600. 

•  ContenU,  18. 
Berraoger  and  St.  Nicholas  Schtx)l,  484. 
Berren,  Technical  School,  710. 
Berlin,  Aquarium,  385. 

Architectural  School,  201. 

Building  School,  303. 

Commercial  Schools,  319. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts,  670. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  !;i00. 

Mining  Academy,  231. 

Music,  338. 

Real  School,  190. 

Trade  Institute,  183,  197 

University,  Laboratory,  381,  177. 

Veterinary  School,  218. 

Workingmeos*  Union,  195. 
Berchtesgaden,  Wood-carving  Scho«il  116. 
Besan^n  Watchmaking  School,  433,  401. 
Blanqui,  Prof,  of  Commerce,  5%). 
Boatswain,  School  of,  561. 
Bochum,  School  for  Mining,  231. 
Bohemia,  41. 

Bohemia,  Industrial  teoching,  35. 
Bologna,  Academy  of,  67?. 
Book-keeping, 
Borda,  Scbooi  Ship,  500, 
Bordeaux,  special  schools,  43 L 
Bouillon,  Forestry  School,  635. 
Bratsch,  136. 

Bremen,  statistics  and  schools,  161. 
Brest,  Naval  School,  577. 
Bridges  and  Roads.     See  Civil  Engineering. 
Brunswick,  area,  population,  schools,  137. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  137. 
ContenU.  13. 
Bruns^ok  Citv,  Polytechnic  School,  138. 
Brussels,  Acadeni?  of  Fine  Arts,  638,  640. 

Conservatory  of  Music  653,  683. 

Museum  of  Industry,  600. 

University,  608. 
Building  Schools  and  Classes,  68. 

Berlin,  800. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlrsube,  85. 

Chemnitz,  303. 

Dresden.  300. 

Ghent,  631. 

Hamburg,  150. 

Hanover,  197. 

Holzminden,  147. 

Milan.  791. 

Munich,  108. 

Nienberg.  164. 

Stuttgart,  369. 

Zurich.  76L 
Botanic  Gardens,  308,  383,  569. 
Bruenn,  Polytechnic  School,  43. 
Bruges,  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Burgher  Schools,  36,  693. 

Cndct  Schools,  34. 

Cnlculus,  DifTerenlial.  84,  415,  419. 

Ciiligraphy,  511. 

(^arracci,  School  of  Painting,  673. 

Cnrlscrona,  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  710. 

Corlsruhe,  Pnlvtechnic  School,  83. 

Cambmi,  Trade  School,  436. 

Cnrving  in  wood,  430. 

Cnriientcrs,  153,  303. 

Cnstren.  Trades  School.  438. 

Casts,  drawinc  from,  158. 

Cc.5t.-a!  School  of  ArU,  Paris,  463. 


Chalmers,  Industrial  Scbooi,  716. 
Chalons,  School  of  Art,  453. 

Government  cabinet  work,  453. 
Cbarlcroi,  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Chaptal  College,  438. 
Chemistry  aiidtiie  arU,  438,  758. 
Chemistry  and  chemical  lechnolupy,  70,  4G5. 

Berlin,  195,  381. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Carlsrube,  88. 

Dresden,  307. 

Elberfeld,  203. 

Hanover,  167. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Paris,  415.  420,  465. 

Prague,  47. 

Riga,  735. 

St.  Petersburg.  722. 

Vienna,  50. 

Zurich,  735,  701. 
Chemnitz,  Technical  School,  299. 

Architectural  School,  303. 

Real  School.  290. 

Weaving  School.  305. 
Christiania.  Universiiv,  706. 

School  of  Arts,  707.' 
(.'bevalier,  on  Schools  of  Design,  507. 
("hristian  Bnithers.  Industrial  Scbooi,  482. 
Christiania,  School  of  Arts,  707. 

University,  706. 
(Thristie,  11.  Tech.  Education  in  Norway,  710. 
Civil  Service,  schools  for,  729. 
Civil  Engineering  Schools  of 

Brunswick,  145. 

Carlsruhe.  84. 

Dresden,  29& 

Ghent,  621. 

Milan,  780. 

Munich,  109. 

Paris,  422.  469. 

Prague.  48. 

Riga,  726. 

Stuttgart,  307. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749.  . 

Clock -making.  93,  491. 
Cnimbra,  University,  796. 
Collegium  Carolinum,  137. 
Coleman,  European  Agriculture,  550. 
Commerce,  schuols  and  courses  of,  69,  505. 

Austria,  35. 

Antwerp,  683. 

Berlin,  190,  819. 

Carlsruhe,  89. 

Dantzic,  187. 

Dresden,  801,806. 

Frankfort,  159. 

Leipsic,  893. 

Lyons,  437. 

Moscow,  738. 

Munich,  110,  113. 

Paris,  558,  539. 

Passau,  115. 

Prague  and  Pestb,  7B. 

Vienna,  60, 77. 

Zurich,  758. 
Compi^jpie,  School  of  Arts,  453. 
Conceptive  facultv,  training  of,  220. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Pans,  439. 
Conservatory  of  Music.     Sei  Music. 
Co|)ies  in  Drawing,  158,  660.  * 

Co|ienhagcn,  Agrieulturol  School,  701 

Technical  Institute,  703. 
Cntta,  H.  and  Agricultural  Education.  2Ct:>. 
Courtrai,  School  of  Industrvi  617. 
Cracow,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Crefeld.  482. 
Creuzot,  Industrial  Schools,  438. 

Skilled  workmen. at,  494. 
Cureghem,  Veterinory  School,  634. 
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Dantzic,  Proviaional  Trade  School,  187. 
Oardenoe,  Prof,  on  Drawing.  659. 
David,  on  Art  Teachiof,  674,  675. 
Davidson,  £.  K.  cite<t  25. 
Demetz,  Agricultaral  Reform  School.  553. 
Dem,  Polytechnic  School,  ^Hn. 
Democracy,  educated,  3M. 
Denmark,  area,  population,  schooit,  G69. 
Special  and  Technical  Schools,  700. 
Contents,  19. 
Dijon,  School  of  Art,  504.  • 

Diplomatic  Service,  739. 
Discipline  of  Technical  Schools, 
liyons.  La  Martini^re,  484. 
Paris  Polytechnic,  417. 
St.  Nicholas  Institute,  479. 
European  Polytechnics,  474. 
Dohlemann,  Lectures  of,  130. 
Dombasie,  Agricultural  School,  558. 
Doubs,  School  of  Horol4|y,  430. 
Drawing,  defined.  226,  530. 
Drawing,  value  of,  as  a  study,  25,  228. 
Drawing  copies  and  models,  how  obtained. 

Belgium,  647. 

Prance,  508,  605. 

Wurtemberg,  394. 
Drawing,  special  schools  for, 

Bavaria,  131. 

Berlin.  Real  School,  192. 

Copenhagen  Technical  Institute,  703, 

Hamburg  Trade  School,  150. 

Lyons,  La  Martin i^rc,  487. 

Munich,  119. 

Nuremberg,  122. 

Paris  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers,  G05. 

Vienna,  56,  60. 
Drawing,  Government  Programmes,  122. 

French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  511. 

HcnLochel,  239,  244. 

Prussia.  22.1. 

Union  Central  of  Fine  ArU  Paris,  603. 

Wurtemberg  Trade  Improving  Comm'ra,  385. 
Drawing,  Individual  Systems  and  Methods. 

Brauer,  238. 

Dubuis,  226,  253. 

Heimerdinger,  150. 

Flendricks,  061. 

Ilentschol,  667. 

liCoiiardo  Da  Vinci,  521. 

Rnvaisson,  513. 

Schmitz,  192,226,239 

Taeye,  665. 
Drawing,  kinds  oil 

Architectjjral,  572. 

iJttsts  and  Models,  387,  459, 512,  536. 

('oj>ying,  233,  260,  440. 

Elemontary,  244,  659. 

Free  hand,  387.  391,  510,  663. 

Geiimetrical,  23.3,  239,  389, 510, 044,  664. 

Ilnmnn  Figure,  522,  063, 

Industrial,  385,  459,  603,  605. 

Inventive,  2.14,  241,  525. 

Linear,  391,  510,  649. 

Naval,  584.  586. 

Outline,  532, 663. 

Perspective,  253,  241,  06.3. 

Solid  and  Relief  objects,  223.  663. 
Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  123,  226. 

Belgium,  6.'>9. 

France,  404, 

Hambuti;,  LW. 

Prussia,  223,  226. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
Drawing  in  Tech.  Schools,  121,  21.3,  .191,  441. 
Dresden  schuoUi. 

Blind,  331. 
Commercial,  291. 

Deaf  Mutes,  331. 
Fine  Arts,  331. 
Gymnastic,  321. 


Industrial,  329.  i 

Military,  323. 
Polytechnic,  294. 
Real  School,  289. 
Sunday  Schools,  327. 
Tailors,  or  Modes,  330. 
Veterinary,  325. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  515.  # 

Eberswald,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Eichberg,  J.  music  in  European  schools,  124. 
Elberfeld,  Weaving  School,  903. 
Eldena,  Academy  of  Agricultore,3l6. 
Engineering,  schools  and  classes  for, 

Civil.    Set  Civil. 

Mechanical, 

Naval,  585. 
Engraved  copies  in  Drawing,  060. 
Escher  Alfred,  744, 
Eskilstuna,  Evening  School,  713. 
Evening  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  &c. 

Austria,  35,  39. 

Baden,  01. 

Bavaria,  105,  111. 

Frankfort,  158. 

Hamburg,  \5St. 

Hanover,  164. 

Prussia,  185. 

Saxony,  329. 

Sweden,  712. 

Wurtemberg,  391. 
Excursions,  to  workshops,  668,  760. 

Fachschul^n,  61. 

Factory  schools,  39,  338,  700. 

Fahlun,  Mining  School,  714. 

Farm  School,  561. 

Fashion,  or  Mode  School,  330. 

Fees,  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  73. 

Fellenberg,  Industrial  Schools,  760. 

Females,  special  instruction  for. 

Austria,  79. 

Bavaria.  114,  1.16. 

France,  508.  606. 

Prussia,  219. 

Saxony,  293. 
Filing,  practice  in,  117. 
Filipstad,  Mining  School,  714. 
Fine  Arts,  academies  and  schools  of,  S3. 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  08. 

Belgium,  119. 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Russia,  733. 

Saxony,  331. 
Finland,  717,  732. 
F'itting-shop,  460. 
Flint,  C.  L.  175,  215,  339. 
Florence,  Musical  Institute,  705. 
Forestry,  school  of. 

Aschefienburg,  103. 

Bouillon,  635. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Carlsruhe,  87. 

Copenhagen,  702. 

Gngnon,  569. 

Mariabrunn,  76. 

Nancy,  574. 

Petroskae,  7.12. 

Popplesdorf,  211. 

Tharend.  307. 
•Zurich,  752. 
Foster,  Le  Neve,  683. 
Fourcroy,  on  schools  for  farmers,  557. 
Foundry  practice,  460. 
France,  area,  population,  schools,  401. 

System  of  Special  Instruction,  40SS. 

Appropriations  for  Art,  498. 
Contents,  17.  ,^ . 
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FnAkfort,  SUtictiet,  157. 

SpMial  tehoola,  158. 
Free-hand  drawing,  224. 
Frederick  II,  and  Sunday  Schools.  179. 
Frieberf.  Uinia^  Academy,  314. 

School  for  practical  minen,  31& 
Frince-inakiDg  school,  330. 
Frob^ch,  ISO. 

Farther  iostruetion  schools,  35, 103,  179,  327. 
Fnitwangeo,  watch  and  clock  making  school,  93 

Gabelsherger's  Stenograi^,  390. 
Gardening,  schools  of,  37^  560,  575. 
Geisben,  Agricultural  Institute,  175. 
Gelhert's  Perspectoroetre,  660. 
Genera,  special  school  at,  742. 

Industrial  or  trade  schcwl,  743. 

School  of  watch-making,  743. 
Genoa,  NaTigation  School,  7ft3. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  341,  388, 459. 
Geometry,  descriptive,  490. 
Gewerbsehulen,1)l,  103,  197, 3>^ 
Gewerbe-Verein,  of  Nanau,  173. 
Ghent,  Industrial  School,  G14. 

AcadeoiT  of  Art,  639. 

School  for  engineers,HJ21. 

School  for  arts  and  manufactures,  G22. 
Girls,  technical  education  of,  136.  319,  293,  GOG. 
Gothenburg,  Industrial  School,  713. 
Grand-Jooao,  School  of  Agriculture,  572. 
Gratz,  Agricultural  School.  75. 

Polytechnic  School,  38,  46. 
Grecian  Art,  516,  538,  674. 
Grignon,  Agricultural  School,  5G4. 
Groningen,  School  of  Agriculture,  G95. 
Gymnastics,  schools  for,  34,  96,  321. 

Ilainanlt,  Miners'  School,  613,  C22. 
Ilasselt  Trade  School,  613. 
Hamburg,  statistics,  149. 

Technical  Schools,  150. 

Patriotic  Society,  151. 

Sunday  and  Evening,  159. 

School  of  Architecture,  153. 

Industrial  Museum,  153. 
Hand,  trained  by  drawing,  328. 
Hanover,  area,  population,  schools,  1G5. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  165. 
Contents,  13. 
Hardening  against  exposure,  779. 
flecker,  180. 

flecker.  Royal  Real  SchAoI,  180. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  82. 
Hcntschel,  E.  on  drawing.  267. 

Instruction  in  Music,  249. 
Hendricks*  system  of  drawing,  663. 
Ilerdtle,  catalogue  of  models,  648. 
Ilermitnge,  Gallery  and  Art  Treasury,  733. 
Ilene-Cassel,  area,  population,  schools,  109. 

Special  and  professional  schools,  169/ 
Hesso-Dnrmstadt,  arcn,  pop.,  schools,  170, 

Special  and  professional  schools,  170. 
Histology,  599. 

Hochburg,  School  of  Agriculture.  05. 
Hoffmann,  Plan  of  Ijaboratory,  277. 
Hofwyl,  industrial  element  in,  760. 
Hohenheim,  Institute  of  Agriculture,  377. 
Holiday  and  supplementary  schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Frankfurt,  159. 

Prussia,  179, 1S5. 

Saxony,  329. 
Holland,  area,  populstion,  schools,  G9I. 

8|)ecial  and  Technical  Schools,  693,  G94. 
ContenU,  19. 
Holzminden,  school  for  builders,  147. 
Ilorten,  Technical  School,  708. 
Horticulture,  schools  of. 


Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  633. 
!      France,  437. 

Prussia,  217. 

Russia,  731. 
I      Wnrtembeig,  373. 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  Ornamental  Art,  608 
HuberUburg,  School  for  Blind,  331. 
Human  form,  in  drawing,  537. 
Hungary,  statistics  of,  33. 

Special  and  other  schotrfs,  34. 
Hiiy,  Industral  School,  613, 6ia 
Hydraulic  Engineering,  7^  607. 
Hydrography,  school  of,  587. 

Imagination,  trained  by  drawing,  334. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design, 
Brussels  Conference,  677. 
Paris  Conference,  603. 
Norway,  707.  ^ 

Programme  of  France,  450, 4K7, 507,  603. 
Regulations  of  Prussia,  224. 
System  of  Wurtemberg,  385. 
Industrial  element  in  teaching,  778. 
'*        ExiKisitions,  3H5,  507,  604. 
**        Schools,   See  Austria  and  other  states. 
Museums,  155, 394, 601.  609,  655, 733. 
In%-entive  Drawing,  234. 
Inflexible,  school  frigate,  580 
Italy,  area,  population,  schools,  787. 
Technical  Instruction,  789. 
Contents,  20. 

Jaroslnwl  Lyceum  for  Civil  Service,  739. 

Jena,  University  of,  346. 

Juvenile  Reform  Schools  and  Industry,  553.  771 

Key,  Joseph,  cited,  782. 

Kiodermann,  Industrial  Scliools,  35. 

Knoblock,  on  Agricultural  Cliemt^try,  139. 

Koenigsberg,  Trade  School,  185. 

Koristka,  on  Polytechnic  Schools,  61,  117,  168. 

Kruitxiingen,  Normal  School  of,  at. 

Krupp,  steel  works  of.  322. 

Kuratii,  and  Reform  School,  783. 

I.4iborutories  for  Technical  Chemistry. 

Berlin,  381. 

Bonn,  379. 

Carlsrube,  143. 

Paris,  597,  599. 

Zurich,  758. 
Lace  making  Schools,  330,  433. 
Ijatschino,  School-farm,  731. 
Lausanne  Technical  Institute,  739. 
I^velye,  Prussian  Agricultural  School,  318. 
Le  Blanc,  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  441. 
I^eipxic  Commercial  School  for  women,  293. 

Academy  of  Arts,  335. 

Commerciol  School,  391,  393. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  336,  336. 

University,  287. 
Legislation,  ordinary,  taught  in  school,  541. 
Lomberg,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Lesnoy  Agricultural  School,  731. 

Library,  758. 
Liege,  Industrial  School,  613. 

Engineering  and  Mining  School,  619. 

Mechanics'  School,  G90. 

Universitv,  608. 
Lille,  School  of  Mines  and  Trades.  435. 

Designs,  435. 
Liasina,  Forest  School,  728. 
Lyons,  La  Martiniere,  483. 

Central  School  of  Arts,  490. 

School  of  Commerce,  437. 

School  of  Design,  406. 

School  for  Silk  weaving,  437. 
Lyceums  in  France,  Drawing  in,  510. 
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^iMJitricht,  Technical  School,  604. 

Machine  Building  and  Mechanics  SchooU,  G5. 

Augsburg,  117. 

Berlin,  1U8. 

Brunswick.  138. 

Carlsruhe,  88. 

Ciieinnitz,  390,  303. 

llresden,396. 

Hanover,  167. 

Liege,  630. 

Munich,  109. 

Paris,  415,  471. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  736. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  733 

Stuttgart,  387. 

Vienna,  59. 

Zurich,  755. 
Malgras,  575. 

Manual  Labor,  and  Mechanical  Dexterity,  60. 
Mnrburg,  University,  160. 
Mariabrunn,  Purest  Academy,  70. 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Industrial  Schools,  37,  638. 
Marine  artillery,  506. 
Martin,  Claude,  483. 
.Massmann,  Sunday  Schools,  703. 
Masons,  Schools  for.  390,  303,  363.  577. 
Maykirch,  Industrial  Colony,  777. 
Merklenberg,  area,  population,  schools,  171. 

Special  and  Proiessional  Schools,  171. 
Mercaotiie  Marine  Schools. 

Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  608.  037. 

Denmark,  701. 

France,  576,  587. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Holland.  698. 

Mecklenborg,  171. 

Mendelssohn,  238. 

Oldenberg.  176. 

Portugal,  790. 

Prussia,  330. 

Russia,  710. 

Saxony,  330. 

Sweden,  71 1. 
Mettray  Agricultural  Reform  School,  553. 
Milan,  Technical  Institute,  779. 
Military  Schools.    See  statistics  of  States. 
MillwrighU,  303. 
Mining,  and  Practical  Miners. 

Alois,  436. 

Berlin,  231. 

Rochum,  331. 

Brunswick,  141. 

Fahlen,  714. 

Filipstad,  714. 

Freiberg,  314. 

Ilaitiault,  632. 

Kon^berg,  709. 

I«ausanne,  741. 

Liege,  GJU. 

Paris,  434. 

Schemnitz,  80. 

St.  Etienne,  435. 

i^t.  Petersburg,  727. 
Model  Farm,  563. 
Modeling,  308,  454,  760. 
Mii;;lin,  Institute  of  Agriculture,  206. 
Mulard,  and  Industrial  drawing,  441. 
.Milium  of  Industrial  Art,  669. 

BrussoU.  609,  <^17,  6ft3. 

Berlin,  199.  * 

England,  668. 

Hamburg,  155. 

.Miwcow,  734. 

Munich,  110. 

Piiris.  438,  601, 

St,  Petersburg,  733. 

Sinttgnrt,  356. 


Vienna,  668. 
Models  and  Copies,  how  obtained,  35. 
Moscow,  Special  Schools,  727,  730. 

Museum  of  Art,  734. 
Mulhouse,  special  schools,  437. 

Cotton-spinning  School,  493. 

Drawing  and  I>esigns.  436. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  430. 

Weaving  School.  493.  • 

Mundeberg,  Weaving  School,  116. 
Munich,  Special  lustruction  in  Art,  119. 

Commercial  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  136. 

Drawing  School  for  Girls,  130. 

Polytechnic  School,  118. 

Sunday  and  Holiday  Schools,  113. 
Music,  Special  Instruction  in,  240. 

Austria,  34,  70. 

Bavaria,  134. 

Belgium,  683. 

France.  531. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Italy,  785. 

Prussia,  349.  338. 

Saxony,  336. 

Nancy,  Forestry  School.  574. 

Noples,  College  of  Music,  786. 

Napoleon,  and  Trade  Schools,  451. 

Nature,  Drawing  from,  242. 

Naval  Architecture,  and  Engineers*  Schools  of, 

France,  594. 

Prussia,  199. 

Russia,  719. 

Sweden,  716. 
Naval  Apprentice  Schools,  581.* 
Navigation,  Schools  of, 

Austria,  34,  78. 

Belgium,  037. 

France,  577. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Norway,  700. 

Prusaio,  319. 

Saxony,  339. 

Sweden,  716. 
Nawau,  area,  population,  schools,  173. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  173. 
Contents,  14. 
Neuchatel.  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  713. 
Neviere,  573. 

Newstadt  Eberawald,  Forestry  School,  317. 
Needlework  in  Public  Schools,  35. 
Niemeyer,  on  Sunday  Schools,  111. 
Nieuport,  Professor  of  Navigation,  637. 
Niennerg,  Trade  School,  164. 
Nismes,  School  for  Weaving,  430. 
Njeschin,  I^yccnm  for  the  Civil  Service,  729 
Norkoping.  Technical  School,  713. 
Norway,  area,  populnlion,  «cho«K  705. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  706. 
Contents,  10. 
Noromburg  Schools,  Special  Schools,  1 13. 

Academy  of  Art,  101. 

District  Trade  School,  1J4. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  141. 

School  of  Arts,  121. 

Sunday  School,  113. 

Ofen,  Polytechnic  Schools,  38. 
Oldenburg,  area,  population,  schools,  176. 

Special  and  Professional  Srhool.i,  170. 
Oporto,  Naval  School,  627. 
Oppel,  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Oriental  Languages,  Schools  of,  34,  401,  7-iiK 
Orphans  of  sailors,  578, 
0:«tend,  Navigation  School,  637. 

Parin,  Special  Schools  and  Classes  of. 
Architecture,  505. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufiicture;*,  463. 
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Cooterratory  of  ArU  tod  Trades,  445. 

Drawinc  and  the  Fim  Arts,  497,  509. 

Hicher  Btodies,  587. 

IiaDorat4n'iM  for  meareh,  597. 

Hinei  and  Hininy.  4^. 

MuMom  of  Alt,  601. 

Music,  SS9. 
*    PolTteebnic  School,  403. 

St.  Nicholas  Institute, 475. 

Union  Centrele  of  Arts  and  Industry,  603. 
Patriotism  and  Public  Schools,  381. 
Patriotism,  inspired  by  Public  Schools,  309. 
Passau,  Higher  Trade  School,  113. 
Pattern-shops,  459. 
Perspective,  590. 
Perspertometre,  660. 
Petroskae,  Agricultural  School,  733. 
Pestb,  Academy  of  Commerce,  78. 
Pestalozzi,  and  Industrial  Schools,  765. 
Perth,  Academy  of  Commerce,  7H. 
Philosophy,  674. 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  143. 
Pierist  Schools,  37. 
Poland.  School  Statistics,  717. 
Political  Economy,  756. 

PoljTtecbnie  Schools  in  different  countries,  his- 
torical daU.  37.  61,  2^,  403. 

Berlin,  103,  900,  321. 

Brunswick.  83. 

Carisrulie,  83. 

Chemnitz,  309. 

('hristiania,  710. 

(Copenhagen,  703. 

Presden,  394. 

Delft,  695. 

Ghent,  619. 

Hanover,  165. 

Liege,  631. 

Lausanne,  737. 

Munich,  118. 

Nuremburg,  403. 

Paris,  463. 

Prague,  47. 

Riga,  733. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  731. 

Stultgnrd,  364. 

Zurich,  743. 
Poppclsdorf,  Academ?  of  Agriculture,  307. 
Porcelain  Painting,  4J8. 
Portugal,  area,  population,  schools,  780. 

Special  Schools,  790. 
Post-office,  Instruction  for,  SO. 
Potsdam,  School  of  Horticulture,  317. 
Prague,  Polytechnic  School,  47« 

Commercial  School,  78. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  70. 

Manufacturers*  and  Tradesmen's  School,  41. 
Preparatory  Section  cf  Pufytechnic  School,  63. 

Berlin,  107. 

Carlsruhe,  84. 

Dresden,  395 

Hanover,  166. 

Munich,  IIR. 

Paris  Central  School  of  Arts,  473. 

Riga,  724. 

Stuttgart,  364. 

Vienna,  53. 
Prussia,  area,  population,  schools,  177. 

Speciol  ond  Technical  Schools,  178. 
Contents,  14. 
Prytaneum,  French,  451. 

RaflTaello,  indebtedness  of  the  Arts  to,  518. 
Ravni«son,  on  Drawing,  513. 
Real  Schodls.  34,  43. 

Austria,  36. 

Bavaria,  106. 

Prussia,  179.  100. 

Saxony,  289. 


Real  Gymnasium,  43,  104. 

Reform  Scboob  and  Agricultare,  553.  785 

Regional  Schools  of  Agriculture,  547,  564. 

Repetorial  Method,  407,  466. 

Repetition  or  Review  Schools.  337,  391. 

Rheiros,  Industrial  School.  435. 

Ribbon,  designing  and  wearing,  493. 

Riga,  Polytechnic  School,  733. 

Roads  and  Bridges,  Scboob  and  Classes  of.  69. 

Brunswick.  139. 

Carlsruhe,  85. 

Dresden,  896. 

Ghent,  691. 

Ilanover,  167. 

Lausanne,  789. 

Paris,  4523. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga.  736. 

Stottgard,  369. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  754. 
Rieffbl,  and  Agricultural  School,  560. 
Rochefoucauld,  founder  of  Art  School,  453. 
Rome,  French  School  of  Art,  499. 
Rosier,  Plan  of  Agricultural  School.  545. 
Rouen,  Art  School,  496. 

Rouher,  Commission  on  Technical  Schools,  507. 
Roville,  Model  Farm,  558. 
Rural  Economy,  144. 
Rural  Architecture,  573. 
Russia,  area,  population,  schools,  7T7. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  7I8. 
Contents,  30. 

Sailors,  Schools  fur,  578. 

Salt  Mines  and  Mining,  141. 

Samuelson,  on  Technical  Schools,  333, 3ipV»,  392. 

Snndrart,  Nuremberg  Academy  of  Art,  101. 

."^nfurd.  Henry  S.,  633. 

Soxe-Altenberg,  area,  population,  schools,  343. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  343. 
Saxe-Coburg,  area,  population,  schools.  344. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  344. 
Saxo-Meinenffen,  area,  population,  ScbocU.  345. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  345. 
Saxe-Weimer,  area,  population,  sch«ols,  34G. 

Special  and  Professional  Schoi»ls.  340. 
Saxony,  area,  population,  schools.  387. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  3A8. 
Contents.  15. 
Scharrer,  and  Technical  Srbools,  101. 
Schemnitz,  Mining  School,  80. 
Schleisflheim,  Agricultural  Srhoo'   133. 
School-farm,  563. 
School-garden.  57G. 
Schwerz,  at  Hohenheim,  378. 
Schneider's  Iron  Works,  3H7. 
Schroder,  models  for  teuching  Science,  2R 
Science  and  Labor,  070. 
Screw,  uses  of,  117. 

Sevres,  Porcelain  Works  and  Museum,  G03. 
Sewing  Schools. 
Shading,  may  be  abused,  335. 
Shepherds*,  Schools  of,  574. 
Ship-buikling,  199,583. 
Shuttleworth.  Sir  J.  K.,  cited.  780. 
Silk-culture,  34. 
Singing,  instruction  in,  349. 
Soignies,  School  for  slone-cntler«,  617. 
South  Kensington  Museum,  668. 
Spain,  area,  population,  srhoob,  787. 

S|)eci«l  Schools,  7H8. 
Spinning  Schools,  330,  44.'i,493. 
Stenography.  School  of,  319. 
Stettin,  Navigation  School,  33D. 
Stockholm,  Special  Schools,  713,  716. 

Polytechnic.  715. 

Industrial  School,  713. 
Stokers,  585. 
Stone-cutting  Sclicols,  6)7. 
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Straw-plaiting  Scboob,  05. 
Stattfart,  Art-workmeiu'  School,  374. 

Building  Trades,  3G2. 

Museum  of  Industry,  304. 

Technical  University,  304. 
St.  Petersburg,  Polytechnic  School,  721. 

Agronomic  Institute,  730. 

Construction  School  of  Surveying,  7^. 

Forest  Academy,  7^28. 

Institution  for  Slining  Engineersj  727. 

Public  Museums,  733. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages,  7^. 
Sweden,  area,  population,  schools,  711. 

S|iccial  and  Technical  Schools,  712. 
Switzerland,  area,  population,  schools,  TS^ 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  737. 
Surveying  and  Engineering,  728. 
Sunday  Schonls,  llistory  of.  111. 

Austria,  35. 

Uaden,  01,  111. 

Bavaria,  101,  105,  111,  112. 

Hamburg.  152. 

Prussia,  170. 

Wurtcmberg,  111. 

Tttburou,  Melho<I  of  Instruction,  486. 

Taeyc,  on  Art  and  Drawmg,  664,  G60,  G70,  675. 

Tailors'  Academy,  3:10. 

Teachers  of  Technical  Schools,  70,  227,  782. 

Technical  Education,  .Authorities  on,  32. 

Technical  Education,  Results  of,  305. 

Telegraphic  Service,  421,  729. 

Teniers,  637. 

Thaer,  A.  D.,  and  A^ricuUurnl  Schouh,  ^J*)'*. 

Tharand,  Forestry  School,  307. 

Thouin,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  557. 

Togmarelli,  618. 

Tournai,  Industrial  School,  017. 

Trade  Schools  in  diiferenl  countries. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  01. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Free  Cities,  159,  158. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 

Prnssia,  181,  103. 

Wurtemberg.  358. 
Trondjem,  Technical  School,  710. 
Turgot  School  at  Paris,  5-10: 

Universities,  or  Superior  Schools. 

Austria,  31. 

Baden,  82. 

Bavaria,  08. 

Belgium,  608. 

Brunswick,  137. 

Denmark,  600. 

France,  401. 

Hanover,  163. 

Holland,  601. 

Italy,  787. 

Norway,  703. 

Portu|^l,  789. 

Prussia,  177. 

Russia,  718. 

Saxony,  287. 

Saxe  Weimar,  346. 

Spain,  791. 

Sweden,  711. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtemberg,  351. 
University,  Industrial,  743. 
Valenciennes,  School  of  Art,  436. 
Vnucanson,  427,  439. 
Vehrli.     See  Wherll. 
Versailles,  Agronomic  Institute,  548. 
Vervey,  Industrial  School,  616. 
Veterinary  Instruction. 

Austria,  75. 

Denmark,  701. 


France,  550. 

Prussia,  21 H. 

Russia,  732. 

Saxony,  311. 
Veterinary  Surgery,  s|iecittl  schools  and  courses. 

Alfort,  550. 

Berlin,  218. 

Copenhagen,  701. 

Curesbeu,  634. 

DresJeu,  324. 

Grignon,  560. 

Hohenheim,  374. 

Poppelsdorf,  214. 

Tharand,  311. 
Victoris,  Frere,aids  of  Scientific  Drawing,  U05. 
Vienna,  Special  Schools  in. 

Apprentice  Schools,  39. 

Art  Schools,  79. 

Commercial  Schools,  77. 

Diagram,  school  conncctioqs,  100. 

Higher  Trade  Schools,  44,  45. 

Museum  for  Art  and  Industry,  668. 

Polytechnic  School,  :i8,  50. 
Vilvorde.  Horticultural  School,  638. 
Vine  Culture,  574,  TJl. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  513,  521. 

Watch-making,  Schools  for, 
BesanQon,  491. 
Cluses,  492. 


Furtwnngen,  02. 
Geneva,  ^42. 


Morteau,  491. 

Snllanrhes.  438. 

Vusson,  491. 
Weaving,  Schools  fur  Teaching. 

Belgium,  613. 

Multhouse,  496. 

Mundaburg,  116. 

Passault,  116. 

Prussia,  183,  203. 

Saxony,  3a5,  329. 
Werner.  A.  G.,  314. 
Werner's  Mineral  Museum,  315. 
Werner  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Weihensteffin,  Agricultural  Institute,  127. 
Wherli,Jocob,  7fl. 
Wimmer,  Hermann,  £89. 
Winterthur,  Public  Schoul«,  744. 
Winterthur,  Schools  in,  744. 
Wigard,  319. 
Wirth.  230. 
Wood  Carving,  116. 
Women,  Technical  Schools  for, 

Austria,  70.  • 

Bavaria,  136. 

France,  606. 

Prussia,  210. 

Saxony,  S03. 
Wornum,  Professor,  507. 
Work  and  Study. 
Workshop*  with  Schools,  452, 

Augsburg,  117. 

Berlin,  190. 

Laasanne.  738. 

Liege,  020. 

Paris,  460,  477. 

Stuttgart.  360. 

Zurich,  759. 
Worksho|)s  and  Apprenticeships,  610. 
Wurtemberg,  area,  |K)pu[ation,  schools,  337. 

Statistics,  337. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  352. 
ContenU,  16. 
Wurzburg,  Music  School,  126. 

Zehlicke,  on  Drawing,  230. 

Zerrenmer,  on  Drawing,  230. 

Zurich,  Federal  Polvtechnic  School,  73.'). 

Zwickau,  School  of  Practical  Miners,  319. 
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